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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we publish the first Reports 
received from M. Clermont-Ganneau. They are, as might have 
been expected, of the greatest interest. His labours began from 
the moment of his arrival at Jaffa, where he found the ancient 
Jewish Cemetery; and were followed up on his way to Jerusalem, 
when he visited the site of Gezer, and was able to trace out in 
part the plan of the old Canaanitish city. In Jerusalem he has 
made a careful study of the sarcophagi lately found on the Mount 
of Offence. Besides the other points of interest raised in his 
Report, it is startling to find in a tomb close to Bethany, of date 
certainly early Christian, and very likely of the 1st century, the 
names, all together, of Simon, Martha, and Lazarus. Whoever were 
the persons named, we have here certainly a tomb of Jewish 
Christians of a very early period, and belonging to a priestly family. 

Of no less interest are the Reports of Lieut. Conder and Mr. 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. The latest letters contain the gratifying 
intelligence that the Survey is going on very much faster. Wo 
have now done more than a third of the whole area of Western 
Palestine. 

Now that the work of the Fund is divided into two parts, the 
Survey and the Researches at Jerusalem, it is needless to say 
that the exp8hses are proportionately heavier. We have to face the 
next year with a considerable debt, and with a promised annual 
income of a great deal less than the expenses which will be 
incurred. These expenses mean about £2,400 for the Survey, 
and perhaps £1,000 for the Jerusalem work, besides the expenses 


of printing, and publishing, which cannot be avoided. We ask 
B 
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for increased support in annual incomes or for the raising of a 
sum of money at once, to enable us to finish off the whole work. 
"We estimate that some £10,000, in addition to what is promised, 
would cover all work at present contemplated. The Quarterly 
Statement is sent to 3,000 persons. It is suggested to those 3,000 
subscribers that if each were to obtain only additional subscribers 
to the extent of £3, the anxieties and difficulties of the Com- 
mittee would be removed. Papers showing the aims and objects 
of the Fund, for distribution, can be had of the Secretary.’ Further, 
as at the beginning of the year the claims on the Fund are 
pressing, we beg to remind our friends that they give twice 
who give quickly. We ask the wealthiest country in the world 
to help to an end a work which concerns the highest interests 
of all mankind. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


THE two large fragments, together with the smaller pieces of the 
Moabite Stone which M. Clermont-Ganneau succeeded in rescuing, are 
now in the Louvre at Paris. Until the small pieces have been fitted 
into their places with as much certainty as a comparison with M. Gan- 
neau's original squeeze will allow, the monument will not be open to 
the general public, nor will any casts of'it be issued. 

The Committee have received a letter from the curator of the Départe- 
ment des Antiques, inviting the Palestine Exploration Fund to cede to 
the Louvre the fragments which Captain Warren brought home with 
him. These, which contain in all fifty-six letters, have been already 
cast in fac-simile, and these casts have been presented to M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. The presentation, therefore, of the fragments themselves 
would not further advance the restoration of the inscription. On the 
other hand, it would be satisfactory to the French to have in their 
hands the whole existing remains of the monument. But to part with 
the property of the Fund is beyond the power of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and it is therefore proposed to call a meeting of the General 
Committee early next year, at which the matter may be fully discussed 
At this meeting, also, certain questions connected with the publicaba 
of papers on subjects of Biblical interest, not written by the Com 
mittee’s exploring officers, will be also considered. i 

Subscribers are invited to forward to the Secretary any opinions or 


suggestions the x : : > 
Er en y may have to offer, which will receive full con- 


THE JERUSALEM RESEARCHES. 


LETTERS FROM M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


E, 
RAMLEH, Nov. 6, 1873. 


I write a few words in haste from Ramleh, where I have just arrived 
on my way to Jerusalem. The French mail packet will touch to- 
morrow at Jaffa, and I snatch the opportunity of letting you know 
that we arrived safely on Monday, the 3rd, after a tolerably good 
voyage and three days’ quarantine at Alexandria. 


I took advantage of our short stay at Jaffa to make some exami- Jaffe. 


nation of the city and its environs. I believe I have succeeded in 
settling a point which has for a long time engaged my attention, and 
is of great importance for the history of Jaffa and ulterior researches, 
namely, the situation of the ancient cemetery of Jaffa. I observed a 
circle, which extends in the great gardens outside Jaffa, bounded by a 
little hamlet called Abou K’bir* (Abu Kebir), and by the well of Abou 
Nabboút (Abu Nabbut). This circle, called Ardh (or Jebel) Dhabitha, 
contains a quantity of tombs cut in the tufa, and exposed every day to 
the light by the fellabin. I had the good fortune to purchase on the 
very spot, of a peasant, a small slab of marble, with an inscription that 
I think to be extremely curious. Itis the epitaph, in Greek, of a Jewish 
personage, with the representation of the seven-branched candlestick 
and the funeral palm. It is the exact pendant of the inscription of 
Thanowni, which comes also from Jaffa, a squeeze of which I sent you 
for the Exhibition. By the next mail I will give you a reproduction 
with a translation. I propose to return and explore the environs of 
Jaffa, which promise valuable ‘‘finds.” We must at least find two or 
three more inscriptions of the same kind coming from the same neigh- 
bourhood. 
JERUSALEM, Nov. 12, 1873. 


The business of getting settled, procuring furniture, finding a house, 
hiring servants, receiving and paying visits, have not left us very much 


* In the reports and letters of M. Ganneau, the French spelling of Arabic 
names will be preserved, but after each will be given the spelling according 
to Robinson’s method. Mr. Drake spells the names in his reports according 
to his own method. The Committee have in consideration the adoption for their 
map of a uniform system, 
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Amphora. 
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time for work. Notwithstanding, we have neglected no opportunity, since 
setting foot on the sand of Jaffa, of making observations or getting 
information; and the following is a succinct account of what I have 
done up to the present moment. / 

I had already, during my first stay in Palestine, remarked at 
Jaffa, in an Arab house belonging to M. Damiani, the French Consular 
Agent of Ramleh, a fragment of bas-relief in marble fitted in the 
pavement. The first thing I did was to go and examine this. M. 
Lecomte made a very pretty drawing of it, which you will get by the 
next mail, with other jillustrations of these letters. The bas-relief 
from Cæsarea represents a tragic mask a great deal mutilated and 
broken below the nose: the head is in fairly good style, and may 
belong to the best part of the Greco-Roman period. Judging by the 
arrangement of the hair, the disposition of the fillet, and the en- 
semble of the features, the mask must belong to a woman’s head: 
the eyes are deeply sunk ; and the mouth, in great part gone, must have 
been open for the classical rictus. A fragment of ringlet on the 
left, and a bit of wing on the right of the head, seem to indicate that it 
formed part of a decoration, and other particulars tend to show that 
the whole was to be looked at from beneath, and formed part, perhaps, 
of a frieze, rather than the decoration of a sarcophagus. May we 
recognise here a piece of the Roman Theatre of Cesarea ? 

I made the tour of the city walls, trying to pick out the por- 
tions that are ancient, whether of construction or of material. I 
observed, especially towards the north, and on the seaward side, à 
considerable quantity of fine rusticated blocks. The people of the place 
told me that they were brought here from Cesarea and St. Jean d'Acre. 
Along the wall may be very plainly distinguished from place to place, 
in front of the actual wall, old foundations at present partly under water. 
Iran along the south part of the wall which separates the city from 
the sea in a boat. Starting from the advanced bastion, above which 
rise the lighthouse and the traditional house of St. Peter, extends a 
basin of water of very small depth, the boat touching the bottom every 
moment. This sea basin is surrounded by a reef of rocks, and bears 
the name of Birket el Gamar (the Basin of the Moon). All this place, 
and that portion of the site which adjoins it, deserve to be minutely 
explored. The coast here is covered with ruins apparently ancient. 

There is living at Jaffa a certain Mussulman named ‘Ali Sida, master 
mason. This man, now of advanced age, has directed all the construc- 
tions ordered at the commencement of the century by the legendary 
Abou Nabboüt (Abu Nabbút), Governor of Jaffa. It would be inter- 
esting to collect from him and on the spot every kind of information on 
the considerable changes that Jaffa underwent at that time. 

An extremely intelligent Arab, living at Jaffa, spoke to me of an 
amphora handle found in the gardens of Jaffa, and bearing characters 
of which he showed me a copy made by himself. As E aa Te uld 
judge by this reproduction, simple enough, but seriously meant, the 
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inscription is Greek, and gives the name of the potter. I will try to see 
the original on my first journey to Jaffa. 


On leaving Jaffa to go to Jerusalem, 1 wished to verify an important Ancient 


point, which has engaged me a long time, and I think that I have C9"etery. 


positively arrived at it—it is the site of the ancient cemetery of the 
city. With this object, on leaving the gate of the city, in place of fol- 
lowing the ordinary road, I directed our little caravan to the left—i.e., 
to the north, across the gardens which surround Jaffa on all sides. We 
soon arrived at a small hamlet named Sakneh Abou Kbir (Sukneh Abu 
Kebir), where I spoke to some of the fellahin. One of them led us 
a few steps farther in the interior of certain gardens very little culti- 
vated, when I ascertained the presence of numerous recent excavations 


designed to get building stones. These excavations have brought to light ` 


at several points sepulchral chambers cut in the limestone. Such tombs 
are found, it appears, from the hamlet of Abou K*bir (Abu Kebir) as 
far as the Jewish Agricultural Institute, on the other side of the road, 
and to the present Catholic Cemetery. The peasants assured me that 
they had found in these tombs lamps and vases in terra-cotta, and 
stones with inscriptions. At my request one of them went to get such a 
stone; it is the same of which I spoke in my first note from Ramleh. I 
bought it for the Society. I examined it at leisure at Jerusalem, and 
find it to be positively an epitaph in Greek of a Jewish personage, 
designated as PPONTICTHC AAEZANAPIAC, The mention of this function 
occupied by him at Alexandria gives this inscription a great historic 
value. I propose to send you by the first opportunity a facsimile and 
an interpretation. 


After this short but profitable diversion we made our way to the Yazour 


picturesque fountains of Abou Nabboüt, to get back to the ordinary 
road. We followed it without finding anything worthy of note, as far 
as the little village of Yazour (Yasir). Here I left the road to cross 
the village and examine a little nearer an old building, church or small 
castle, flanked with centre forts. The only information I obtained 
relates to the name of the place. A fellah, less savage than his com- 
panions, was good enough to inform me that Yazour used to be called 
formerly Adalia, and that after the place was taken by an ancient king, 
by main force (béz-zér), it received the name of Yazour. Without at- 
taching importance to an etymology based upon a mere play upon 
words, I thought it well to note it. It may, besides, be remarked that 
in this region, as far as the mountains, local tradition often assigns two 
names to places, the one reported ancient and the other modern. This 
particularity, which I have often observed in my previous researches, 
must have its weight with any one who gives himself up specially 
to onomastic topography. 


At Ramleh, where we passed the night, I had no time to do any- Gezer, 


thing. We started early in the morning in order to pass by the site 
of the ancient Gezer, which I discovered on the spot three years ago, 
after determining it a priori by theoretical and historical considerations. 
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We rode straight to the place, crossing over fields split open by the 
drought, across which it was difficult to urge the horses. Arrived at 
the summit, we found a house in process of construction, and met 
there Messrs. Bergheim fils, who are building it, and who told us they 
had bought the whole hill. Let us hope that this acquisition will 
make research on the site of the old Canaanite city easier for the future. 
The works of MM. Bergheim have caused the discovery of certain 
cuttings in the rock, of which they showed me some whieh appeared to 
me very curious. In passing I gave one look at the great birket, the 
plan of which I drew on my first visit. Itis now cleared out almost 
to the bottom. 

After taking leave of the new Seigneurs of Gezer, we traversed the 
whole length of the tell and made the descent in the direction of Am 
Yardi and Goubab (El Kubab). On the road I made a fresh examina- 
tion of the wine-presses, tombs, and foundations cut in the rocks, 
which had so much struck me on my first visit. I believe I have 
been enabled to determine in certain cuttings of the rock the position 
of the ancient houses. Thus, in certain places may be seen four or 
five steps abutting on a horizontal platform cut in the sloping rock. 


These cuttings are a trace, a kind of impress, of great houses now 


disappeared. In other places may be perfectly distinguished the place 
where the back part of the house rested. It would be well to draw 
exactly the most characteristic of these incisions and excisions of the 
rock: they may possibly throw great light on the restoration of the 
primitive buildings of Palestine. Such drawings and plans can alone 
make us understand what a Canaanitish city was like. Perhaps we 
shall be able, with the help of M. Lecomte, to visit the place again 
and make them. 

Another remark that I made during this second visit relates to the 
manner in which the quarters of Gezer were distributed. In the centre 
and on the summit of the tell, the strategic importance of which must 
have been considerable, certainly stood the stronghold of the city—the 
city proper. Around it and along the sides were distributed a series of 
small isolated centres of agglomeration, a kind of satellites of the city 
itself, whose positions are determined by the cuttings in the rock, of 
which I have spoken above. This disposition to scatter itself, of which 
Gezer surely does not offer us the only specimen, explains in a striking 
manner, 1h seems to me, the Biblical phrase, “the city and her 
daughters.” Apparently it was this series of isolated groups, form- 
ing an integral part of the city, which was ingeniously called the 
“ daughters.” 

We halted a moment passing before Giliat el ‘Eneb (Kuriet el Enab) 
a village of Abou Ghóch, to visit the church, named after Saint Leg 
rome, which has been recently conceded to the French Government 
Certain excavations undertaken since the concession have partly dii- 
engaged the crypt, which forms a complete subterranean church, and 
contains a cave or cistern filled with water. We remarked signs cut on 
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the blocks of the church above, which I had noted a long time. They * 
leave no doubt as to the medieval Latin origin of the monument. 

In the outside walls may be seen many blocks of rusticated stone, 

which remind me singularly of those utilised in the buildings of the 

church (also of the Crusading period) of Neby Shamouel and the ruined 

edifice of Colonia.* 

‘Small Bas-relief from Ascalon.—A man brought me from Ascalon a archeo 
little slab of marble with a sculpture representing two doves, birds Notes 
symbolical of the town. (Sketched by M. Lecomte.) 

Fragment from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.— We have also a 
drawing of a fragment of sculpture in marble, found during the demo- 
lition of the old cupola, the end of a bracket representing a lion devour- 1 
ing a grotesque human head. Greek characters in relief, A. T. 

Marble Head found at Jerusalem.—A. Mussulman of Jerusalem, Rabáh 
Effendi, has found in taking down a stone wall on his property, not far 
from the gbour el molouk, a very fine head in marble of a man bearded, 
with curled hair, and a fillet adorned with a medallion representing an 
eagle. The type of this head, in good Roman execution, and the charac- 
teristic and individual aspect of the features, seem to indicate that we 
have here a portrait and not a common head. Probably it is one of some 
historic personage who played his part at Jerusalem. And if we are 
to take the details of his fillet as marks of royalty, perhaps we have 
the portrait of one of the Herods. Up to the present I have only had 
time to glance at this remarkable head. I will see it again and make 
a careful examination of it. Perhaps it is a broken piece of the statue 
of an emperor. 

Fragments of Inscriptions coming from the Haram” es Shereef.—The 
Russian Archimandrite, a man of considerable learning and very 
obliging, has shown me three fragments of interesting inscriptions 
brought to light during the repair of the Mosque. Two are in Byzan- 

tine Greek, one is in Latin. ET 


EI 


| 
| 


Tr! 


JERUSALEM, November 13—27, 1873. 7 


I have already told you of the discovery, in a sepulchral cave Judæo- 
at the Mount of Offence, of a group of Jewish sarcophagi. I have now Dies: "` 
the satisfaction of telling you that I was not wrong in attributing a with in- 
very great value, archeological as well as epigraphic, to these monu- ete | 


ments. A fuller and more frequent examination has only con- the Mow 


* Abü Gosh is situated at the east end of the Wady Aly, on the road from 
«Jaffa to Jerusalem. It is called in Murray's map Kuriet el Enab, but it generally 
bears the name of Abü Gosh, from the brigand of that name, who, after nearly 
fifty years of crime, was at last seized in 1846. It was identified by Robinson 
"with Kirjath Jearim. (See Smith's Biblical Dictionary, sub voce.) 
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firmed my first judgment. I wish I could have taken photographs, 
but we cannot yet get at the apparatus. In their absence I tried to 
take squeezes of the ornamented surfaces as well as of the inscriptions. 
themselves, the decorations being engraved lightly, so as to present 
few difficulties to this method of reproduction. 

The ornamentations are exactly like those of similar monuments 
already known and published in the Bulletin du Musée Parent, the 
Recovery of Jerusalem, and in a memoir of my own which appeared in 
the Revue Archéologique of this year. Their principal motif consists. 
of two roses geometrically constructed with greater or less com- 
plication. 

The lids are of different forms (triangular, semicircular, rectangular, 
in section) and fitted to the sarcophagi in different ways, either placed on 
two or four internal rebates, or sliding into the sarcophagus just like 
the lid of a box of dominoes. The latter are provided at the upper part. 
with a notch for the hand. The inscriptions, in Hebrew and Greek, 
are sometimes on the lids, but more often on one of the sides or ends 
of the sarcophagus itself. Some are painted or traced with kalam, or 
even with carbon; the larger number are engraved with a pointed 
instrument, but not deeply. Several, not only Greek, but also Hebrew, 
are accompanied by crosses, which leave no doubt of the religion: 
of the persons whose remains were preserved in them; others present. 
a sign of cuneiform appearance: others, again, have no symbol what- 
ever, not even the palm or the seven-branched candlestick, which I 
have so often found on funeral inscriptions incontestably Jewish. 

Here is a translation of the principal of these inscriptions. I send 
you my notes without attempting a classification :— 

I. Hebrew inscriptions :— z 

(1.) mmm nws nbw. Salome, wife of Judah, engraved in very small 
characters. Below, in large characters, DDW, Salome (or perhaps. 
a formula, as ** pax”), with the symbol, SE which appears like a leaf, 
or a bow with its arrow, but which is, nevertheless, in my 
opinion a cruciform sign. 

mmm now ovv. Salome, wife of Judah, on a flat lid which very 
likely belongs to the preceding sarcophagus. On the other face of the 
lid a Hebrew inscription indistinct, but with the same cruciform sign. 
as that given above. 

(2.) nmm. Judah, with the cross + . Perhaps the husband of Salome, 
for the others of the same name whom we meet with afterwards do not. 
appear to have been Christians. 

(3.) "Bon mmm. Judah the Scribe. The quadrangular samech is a 
ECH ee Se SC of the sarcophagus, and rather 
The word S 18 a Ne cu a RA es WEM AO 
Ber s n full, with the vau, and the samech 
is triangular as usual. 

E nud ee the son of Jesus (Bar Jeshwo). In charac- 
pic, but neatly engraved (comp. Ely 


"EE mas Bar-jesus 
the magician). 
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(5.) nsanaxn ww. Martha, daughter of Pasach. with the tsade in 
place of the samech is quite admissible in vulgar orthography. The 
isade is due to the attraction of the strong letter heth. Perhaps 
the name is Jewish as well as Christian. 

(6). 193593 yos. Eleazar, son of Nathan. The form Nathai for Nathan 
is not uncommon (cf. Tannai, &c.). May we recognise in this Eleazar 
the father of Judah the Scribe in No. 5? 

(7.) MINI mmm, Judah, the son of Hananiah. It has been traced in 
kalam, appearing to be followed by the word v", Man of (cf. Luke iii. 26, 
for the name only). 

(8.) [nan ry» v na ysnbw. Salamtsion, daughter of Simeon the Priest. 
The name of the woman, Salam Sion, is of the greatest interest. We find 
it under other forms in the Talmud (as the name of the wife of Alex- 
ander Jannzus). It is the name Salampsion of Josephus (daughter of 
Herod). It appears to me formed exactly like Dow rv, Jerusalem, Jeru- 
being replaced by Sion, and the order of the parts reversed. 

(9.) prsnbw. Salampsion. 

(10. d op^p. Perhaps a transcript from kopaf-xopaxos, 

There are several others that I have not been able to make out 
except in part. 

II. Greek inscriptions :— 

Jesus. IECOYC, twice repeated, with the cross +. Nathaniel, 
NATANHAOT; HAHA; KYPOAC; MOCXAC; MAPIAAOC; HA, accompanied by 
a cross apparently of a later date >. 

These inscriptions raise a large number of questions of which I defer 
the consideration for the memoir which will accompany the drawings. 
Their value rests principally upon three points. y 

(1) Epigraphy. New documents throwing strong light on the his- 
tory of the square Hebrew character, and enabling us to establish a 
synchronism with other inscriptions known but not dated. It is now 
evident, for example, that the inscription engraved on the sarcophagus 
taken by M. de Saulcy from the “Tombs of the Kings" (bour el 
Molouk) is contemporary with these, and can scarcely, therefore, be 
far removed from thé Christian era. 

(2) History of the origin of Christianity. Monuments belonging to 
the beginnings of Christianity, before it had any official position, 
coming from the very soil where it had its birth. No monument of 
this kind had hitherto been brought to light. The cave on the Mount 
of Offence belonged apparently to one of the earliest families which 
joined the new religion. In this group of sarcophagi, some of which 
have the Christian symbol and some have not, we are, so to speak, 


assisting at an actual unfolding of Christianity. The association of 


the sign of the cross with names written in Hebrew constitutes alone 
a valuable fact. 

Perhaps, also, we ought to consider those which have no such symbol 
at all as Christians of the most ancient period. Perhaps “Judah the 
Scribe,” and even “Simeon the Priest (Cohen) ” belonged to the new 
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religion. In that ease this Simeon might very well be the second 
Bishop of Jerusalem. But then would arise (only to be solved) the 
grave question of the marriage of Christian priests, since Simeon has a 
daughter named Salamsion. 

I must add that in one of the sarcophagi (unfortunately it is impos- 
sible now to know which) were three or four small instruments in 
copper or bronze, much oxidized, consisting of an actual small bell, 
surmounted by a ring. The Arabs thought they were a kind of 
castanets. Can we trace here the equivalent of the bells hung on 
the robe of the high priest ?* And do these ornaments come from the 
sarcophagus of our Simeon? We took drawings of them just as we 
did of the vases and vials of terra-cotta found in the other sarcophagi. 

The explanation of the symbol also deserves serious attention. 

3. The names. What gives additional value to these short inscrip- 
tions is, that they furnish a whole series of names found in the Gospels, 
in their popular and local Syro-Chaldaic forms—the use of bar for 
ben (son), for instance. The presence of the names of Jesus, written 
with its vulgar contraction, and Martha, of which we only knew histori- 
cally that it was the feminine form of the Aramaic Son, would alone 
be sufficient. to make this collection important from an exegetic point 
of view. 

By a singular coincidence, which from the first struck me forcibly, 
these inscriptions, found close to the Bethany road, and very near 
the site of the village, contain nearly all the names of the personages 
in the Gospel scenes which belonged to the place: Eleazar (Lazarus), 
Simon, Martha . . . a host of other coincidences occur at the sight of 
all these most evangelical names, if it were not imprudent to indulge 
in conjecture thus early in our researckes. 

It is deplorable that this interesting family tomb should have been 
opened by unintelligent and rude hands, which have carried away the 
sarcophagi without taking any kind of precautions, mixing up the lids, 
breaking the bones and the vases of terra-cotta. It is impossible now 
to know in what order they were arranged. I am told that they were 


. placed over each other, giving some sort of chronological key, which it 


18 a great pity to have lost. I think I ought to note that I have not 
seen among all these remains a single fragment of glass, and I have 
not been informed of a single object of this material en all the 
collection. C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


* See Exod. xxxiv. 24—26 ; J oseph. Antig. IIL., vii, $ 4 zand Eeclus. xlv. 9. 
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XVI. 
P.E.F. Camp, BLUDAN, August 27, 1873. 


In my winter report I endeavoured to give a detailed account of the 
proportions of various kinds of archeological relics, interesting to the 
explorer and Biblical student, with which we had met during our pre- 
ceding work. I will on this occasion endeavour to give a general idea 
of the country we have passed through, and of its ruins and natural 
features. 


CNAN ey, e Se Ue 


The Ordnance Survey now extends over 1,800 square miles. The ae Gef, 


upper part of the Plain of Sharon and the Carmel promontory are 
complete, and thus two sheets are ready for publication along the 
coast, namely, the Athlit and Cesarea sheets. Before Christmas I 
have great hope of completing the Jerusalem sheet, and in early spring 
the Jaffa and Ramleh sheets will also be fit to engrave. Thus there 
will soon be a possibility of presenting to the publie the results of part 
of our labours, which have extended over portions of no less than 
eight sheets of the map. 

Our summer and spring work was in the district between that of the 
year 1872 on the east, and the sea on the west. By keeping the camps 
as far apart as possible, and increasing the size of the triangles, we 
were able to obtain a material increase in the rate of work, and left on 
breaking off rather less than a fortnight’s work in the Plain of Sharon 
to fill up the whole of the blank space and to complete the coast line 
from Haifa to Jaffa. 

The south side of Carmel—a rugged and tangled country of hard 
grey rock and pistachio wildernesses—is undivided by any great natural 
feature from a block of hills of rather less elevation, but equally steep 
and wild. The Plain of Esdraelon is to the east, and a narrow strip of 
flat fertile corn-land lies to the west, separated from the shore by a sort 
of wall of sandstone, and edged by groves of olives at the very foot of 
the hills. 

This line of country runs southward for about twenty miles from the 
Carmel promontory, and is bounded by the River Zerka, a torpid 
stream flowing through fetid marshes, in which reeds, canes, and the 
stunt ed papyrus grow, and where alone in Palestine the crocodile is 
found. Beyond the river the plain suddenly widens to more than 
double, and a new character of country succeeds, 

In the midst of the wild range thus bounded the remains of an ancient 
cultivation are still traceable. Little square watch-towers with dry- 
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stone walls, huge rock-cut wine-presses, ruins of terraces and stone 
boundaries, occur here and there. A Druse village, remarkable for its 
fine race of hardy men and fair women, bears the name of Dalyeh 
(the trained vine), and the rich soil which covers the iron rock, even 
though now untilled, supports a luxuriant wild growth of bushes and 
small trees: mastics, oaks, and hawthorn abound, and in spring a 
carpet of gay-coloured flowers is spread, a marked contrast to the bare 
mountains of Judæa and the brown corn-land of the Plain of Jezreel. 

In the middle of this wild country, in a strong site, with a deep bare 
ravine behind it, stand the ruins of Kh. Semmaka, a Roman town, of 
which the wall, the foundations of a little temple, and other relics, 
remain. I have in a former report? given the reasons which seem to 
point to its identification with the Ecbatana of Josephus. 

Descending into the plain beneath, we find ourselves in a land of 
tombs. Both faces of the sea-wall are excavated into innumerable 
sepulchres, and the rocks at the foot of the chain are similarly mined 
out. The probable date of these tombs is that of the Roman occu- 
pation of Palestine, and all, without exception, have been opened and 
their contents rifled. 

Although at the present day this is one of the wildest and least 
populous districts of the country, there is little doubt that then it must 
have been covered with villages, and as fertile as any other part of 
Palestine. Along the sea-coast runs the great high-road to Egypt, and 
the ruts of the light chariot wheels are still visible in places on the 
rock. Passages leading to the various towns were cut through the sea- 
wall, and contained guard-houses on either side. The masonry of the 
various sites has long since crumbled away, but cisterns, steps, and 
foundations cut in rock attest in plages the existence of considerable 
buildings. 

The site of the ancient Dor,t called later Tantura, appears to- have 
been the chief town at this period. A great mound alone remains, from 
which the ashlar has been long ago abstracted, and on the shore of the 
little harbour the bases and capitals of large columns belonging to the 
temple of some maritime deity. A landing-place with flat slabs and 
traces of a building, no doubt for the accommodation of sailors and 
traders, are found upon the shore. Behind the town a fine causeway 
runs south, and passes by a number of granite shafts planted perpen- 
dicularly in a line beside one another. 

Here also are remains of another great building epoch, that of the 
Christian occupation of Palestine, consisting of a tall solid tower of 
rubble faced with ashlar, which is a conspicuous landmark for a great 
distance on every side. It formed one corner of a fortress long since 


fallen into dust, and stands boldly out on a little brown promontory 
south of the Roman town. 


* Quarterly Statement, 1873, p. 96. 
+ Joshua xi.!2 ; xii. 23; and Judges i. 27. 


ATHLIT AND CÆSAREA. TƏ 


The headquarters of the Crusaders were, however, farther north, at 
the great seaport of ‘Athlit, the Castel Pelegrino of mediæval writers, 
where first the new levies landed on the comfortless coast of the Holy 
Land. + 

Very impressive must have been the general appearance of the town 
to the pilgrim. The church, a decagon, with its three eastern apses, 
the great hall of El Kaynifeh towering above all, the long vaults for 
stabling and storage, the groined roofs and noble masonry, with the 
strong surrounding walls, must have made ‘Athlit perhaps the finest town 
of the period in the country. The strong outworks of Dustrey (Petra 
incisa) and other ruins made it unassailable on the land side; whilst 
two shallow harbours, protected from various winds, rendered it acces- 
sible at any period of the year. 

The pilgrim travelling inwards was defended by a line of forts at easy 
distance.  Shellaleh (the cascade) and Rushmia carried him over 
Carmel to the Plain of St. Jean d’Acre, and Seffuriyeh brought him 
close to Nazareth. Going south he passed from Tantura to Cæsarea, 
and thence, by the high tower of Kakun, the beautiful hall at Kalen- 
sawyeh, and the caravanserai at Jiljulia, down to the settlements near 
Ramleh, and hence to Jerusalem. 

On crossing the Zerka we enter another region. The precipitous 
inland cliffs which mark the shore-line of a former geological period 


recede suddenly, and form the north boundary of the great Plain of The Plain of 


Sharon. Half of its width is of marl and alluvial soil, the other half of 
old red semi-consolidated sand of sandstones and shelly breccias of 
blown sand in huge encroaching patches. The hills beyond are of the 
softest chalk, lying in gentle slopes, which are in parts covered by 
woods of oak, the trees standing park-like at intervals, with a floor of 
sand in some places, or of hard limestone in others. 

It was here that Herod the Great chose the seat of his capital, and 
built upon a barren coast, of white stones brought from a distance, the 
Cesarea Palestine which was to form the connecting seaport between 
Jaffa and the northern harbours. Hidden by rolling sand-hills, it 
stands low on the sea-shore, and exhibits in April long expanses of 
a yellow composite flower, with thin patches of weed-strangled corn, 
from which the brown ruins stand out contrasted. The period was 
unfavourable for excavation, and we were content with survey alone. 

The Roman town was of considerable extent, but little of it remains 
except the mounds which indicate where masonry has been. The line 
of the wall we were able to trace, and the site of some of the principal 
buildings enumerated by Josephus in his account of the foundation. 

His estimate of the harbour as being equal to the Piræus is exag- 
gerated, as it only measures about 300 yards across. The mole on its 
south side, equal nearly in length, still remains, and though its buildings 
are Crusading, the original plan seems to have been reproduced, for 
half was left as a breakwater (mporvuaria), the rest, covered with buildings, 
replacing the tower Drusus of Herod. Great blocks of granite lying at 
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its feet in the water are no doubt fragments of the huge stele which 
rose on the same spot, like towers. Of the temple to Cesar only a 
foundation wall remains. It would, however, perhaps repay excavation. 
lts white stones contrast with the brown sand-blocks of the later 
builders, and attest Josephus’s accuracy in describing the materials as 
brought at great expense from a distance. 

But perhaps the most interesting relics are those of the theatre and 
amphitheatre. The Greek of Josephus’s account, accurately rendered, 
runs thus: re He made also a theatre of stone, and towards the south 
of the port he placed an amphitheatre capable of containing a great 
number of men, suitably situated for a view of the sea.” . We see at 
once that by the amphitheatre is intended the great earthwork with its 
surrounding ditch, its ramp, and principal entrance, which exists south of 
the medieval town. This may well be described as capable of containing 
a great crowd of men; 30,000 could be gathered within it. The situation 
of the theatre is not defined, but it is specified to have been of stone; and 
a semicircular stone building, sufficiently large to have been a theatre, 
exists in the mound itself. It seems, therefore, within the bounds of 
probability that the aupıbéarpov was rather the building round the theatre 
` than a double theatre, according to the usual acceptation of the term. 

Close to the wall of the Roman enceinte on the east is a longitudinal 
sunk enclosure resembling a stadium, with fallen stele of beautiful 
granite. This building, however, is unnoticed by the historian. 

The second building age of Cæsarea has left ruins far more perfect, 
though of less interest. The great cathedral rose almost on the founda- 
tions of the Pagan temple. The fortress of the port stood on the site 
of “Drusus” above the tesselated pavements of the earlier age. In the 
north quarter of the town another small church was built, whose 
ruined walls overhang the low cliff. The enceinte, however, was reduced 
to about a tenth of the area. 

The water-supply of the town was a matter of some difficulty, from 
the nature of its porous, sandy soil, and its level, which was very little 
above that of the sea. One shallow well exists near the cathedral, and 
numerous cisterns are scattered about, but in Roman times the popula- 
tion must have depended principally on the great aqueducts. 

The low-level aqueduct, with its single tunnel, 7 feet high, ran straight 
to the Zerka. A dam here erected, 20 feet in height, collected the 
waters in a pool, whence they were drawn. 
stretched from the hills to the sea-wall, and prev 
the northern marshes from finding any other ¢ 
the Zerka river. But the high-level conduit w 
attempt. Starting at the clear chalk springs in the hills, near Sindiain, 
it collected a further supply of good water banked up by weirs near 
Miamas, and crossed the marshes on arches of fine masonry. The sea- 
wall intervened between it and the shore, and was pierced by a tunnel, 
to which great flights of steps led down a depth of 30 feet. This diffi- 
culty overcome, the remainder of its course was less difficult to engineer, 


A fine masonry wall 
ented the drainage of 
hannel of escape than 
as a far more ambitious 
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and the long row of arches are visible covered with the blown sand 
hillocks in part stretching along the shore of the sea. The channel 
was double, but the existence of a cornice built into and hidden by the 
substructions of the western conduit show that this second was added 
later, when the supply proved insufficient. 

North of Cæsarea, and at the foot of the hills, we find at Miamas 
another centre of Roman life. A theatre only remains, converted later 
into a Saracenic fortress, but the strewn columns by the springs in its 
neighbourhood point to the existence of other public buildings. Upon 
the hill above are some curious vaults, which are undoubtedly of Roman 
origin, but for what purpose, unless for the kenneling of the wild 
animals, it is not easy to decide, and the distance from the theatre is 
considerable. 

But little else of interest was left to explore in the plain, as the 
remains of Antipatris were without the limits of this year’s work. At 
Mukhalid and Burj el Atut are relics of the Mohammedan great build- 
ings—a tower and a khan. Tombs, with the interior painted and 
cemented, occur in parts along the sandstone cliffs, and here and there 
an artificial mound or tell. The towers of Kakun and Kalensawych 
represent Crusading times; and a fine hall of Gothic architecture, roof- 
Jess and half-obliterated, exists at the latter place. 

The third district, which occupied us during May and part of June, 
was the low hill country east of the plain, and at the foot of the central 
range. It consists of a hard limestone, with a few flints and fossils, 
covered with more or less underwood, and with straggling patches of 
barley, destitute of springs, and becoming more and more difficult and 
barren as we advance south. The miserable villages stand deserted 
and half broken down, and the ruin of the broken-spirited inhabitants 
by the exactions of greedy tax farmers gives a desolate appearance to 
its whole extent, contrasting with the rich and fertile olive-groves and 
corn-lands of Samaria and Galilee. The grass grows on the housetops 
and the stones choke the corn. The district is unvisited by the ordi- 
nary tourist, and the savage, inhospitable brutality of the peasants, with 
bad water and scarcity of provisions, made us glad to find ourselves at 
the end of our work in the Belad el Jem‘ain and Beni S‘ab. The 
first site of importance which we found was the Khirbet Dayr Asruhr, or 
perhaps more properly Serur, although there is no vowel in 
the Age to direct the spelling. I have described it fully in a former 
paper. Its other names are Khirbet el Musk‘ufi, “Ruin of Ceilings,” 
and Khirbet Nasirah,:‘‘the Christian Ruin." I feel but little hesi- 
tation in identifying it with Sozuza, the seat of a Christian bishop, first 
mentioned at the Council of Chalcedon (in the middle of the fifth 
century), and placed on an ancient map to be found in the “Geographia 
Sacra” of Carolus a Sancto Paulo (Amsterdam, 1704), between Cæsarea 
and Samaria, close to the actual position of the ruin in question. No 
earlier notice appears to exist, but the town must have dated before 

* Quarterly Statement, 1873, p. 139. 
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Christian times, or it would scarcely have been chosen as an ecclesi- 
astical centre. The ruins also seem of Roman character, and the great 
public building, although with its door to the west like a church, has 
no apse, and is founded on a moulded podium, lihe the temples of 
Cole-Syria discovered by Captain Warren. I have already mentioned 
that we obtained a Roman coin on which S C alone was legible, said 
to have been found on the spot. Roman tombs also exist in a necropolis 
east of the town. 

The next camp was principally noticeable for the number of small 

square towers which were found in every direction. “Their time- 
worn appearance and large stones point to their great antiquity. A 
dozen sometimes are to be seen within a few hundred yards of one 
another. They are no doubt the signs of an ancient cultivation long 
since swallowed by the spreading wilderness of pistachios, and remind 
one of the rich man who “ planted a vineyard, and set an hedge (of 
stone) about it, and digged a place for the wine-fat, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country " (Mark 
xii. 1). The great wine-vats, hewn in rock on flat places, attest the 
ancient fruitfulness of this deserted land. 
+ Having with difficulty conducted our heavily-laden pack animals 
over the terrible Wady Kana (the boundary River Cana of the Book 
of Joshua), we found ourselves in a part of the country where ruins 
were numerous. The principal were convents, of which Dayr Kala‘ah, 
a fortress overhanging a deep precipitous valley, was the finest and best 
preserved specimen. Their date is probably about the fourth or fifth 
century of the Christian era. 

Farther south yet we visited the wild and rugged site of Joshua’s home, 
where, amidst deep valleys and steep Mill-sides, the simple tomb stands 
blackened by the smoke of its hundred votive lamps, Hence to the 
plain we traced the noble Roman road, with its firm pavement and 
ably engineered slopes, along which St. Paul was hurried by night 
to Antipatris; fallen milestones, with lettering long since worn away 
by rain, lie beside it, and at Dayr ‘Allah we pass by a large 
Roman town, with just the traces of its little temple visible in the 
middle. 

This rapid review of the country thus thoroughly explored, in con- 
junction with the copies of our various surveys sent home, the full 
list of which I attach, will show, I think, that our time has been 
spent in a district little known, and amongst ruins which cannot 
fail to be of high geographical and antiquarian interest. The work 
to which we shall so soon return in the Bethlehem hills and along 
the lower part of the Jordan Valley, by Jericho, the Der Sea, and 
the wild Marsaba ravine, will, we hope, prove equally interesting, 
if not altogether such unstudied ground. 
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XVIL 


P.E.F. Camp, BEIT ‘ATAB, 19th October, 1873. 


Our pleasant stay in the Antilibanus came only too soon to an end, : 
and all our spring and summer results were only just fully worked out, è 
when we again started on along journey to the south, in accordance 
with my plans already explained. 

Our great caravan of eighteen pack animals and eight horses creáted 
quite a sensation as we went down the steep, narrow streets of Bludan, 
and winding away over the hills descended by a steep wady into the 
great Buka‘a plain, losing sight of our hospitable home for the last three 
months. Next day we were in Beyrout, and on the 29th of September 
I marched out again, accompanied by Corporal Armstrong, to perform 
the journey to Jaffa by land, partly in order to see Tyre and Sidon, 
partly to shoot sea-birds for stuffing along the coast, but chiefly because 
I was unwilling to leave our valuable animals to the care of Syrians 
without supervision, especially after the miserable appearance they had 
presented on arriving at Beyrout from the south. The journey was long 
and tedious, especially 113 hours the last day, but on the 3rd of October 
we reached Jaffa at sunset, and found Sergeant Black safely landed with 
all our heavy baggage. Saturday and Sunday were allowed for rest to 
man and beast, and a violent storm of rain on the latter day was oppor- 
tune, as we were not under canvas. Monday night found us at Jeru- 
salem, where considerable operations of packing and refitting occupied 
a few days. Friday we reached our present camp, chosen on a ‘spot 
whence the west and south limits of the Jerusalem sheet can be reached ; 
and so rapid has been our work under the new arrangements that I hope 
to find eighty or ninety square miles complete at the end of the twelfth 
day. 

The country we are at present surveying is perhaps the most interest~ 
ing we haye as yet visited. A great number of Bible sites have already 
been identified in it, and more remain to be fixed. A few suggestions. 
of interest I will venture here, although identifications are not in my 
department of the work. 

The wild and impassable wadies, the steep, hard, rocky hills, witk- 
their wildernesses of mastic, clear springs, and frequent caves and pre- 
cipices, are the fastnesses in which Samson was born, and from which 
he descended into the plain to harry the Philistines. The possessions of 
his father, Manoah, lay between Zorah and Eshtaol (Judges xiii. 2), Zorah and: 
and in the same spot he was buried (Judges xvi. 31). The former has "8" 
been identified with the present Sera, and Sergeant Black has suggested 
that Eshú“a, a mile or so to the east, may be the representative of the 
other name. 

Another site to which we directed our attention was the rock Etam, The Rock- 
to which (Judges xv. 8) Samson retired before his cowardly surrender Etam. 
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by the elders of Judah. I am ignorant what may be the precise trans- 
lation of the word rendered “rock” in the English translation, but the 
place must have been one supplied with water, and also of considerable 
extent, for in verse ll we read that “3,000 men of Judah went to the 
top of the rock Etam." It was not far from the patrimony of Manoah, 
Y y from which Samson “went down” to it. The requisites of the case are 
all met by Beit ‘Atab, which Sergeant Black suggested might 
be the place for which we were hunting. Standing somewhat lower 
than Eshü'a towards the south, it yet, from the gradual slope of the 


ranges, is a conspicuous point from more than one direction. It could 
"n not be better described than as a rock—a steep, stony, bare knoll stand- 
4 ing amidst the winding, narrow valleys, without a blade of corn upon its 


sides, whilst long olive groves lie at its feet and round its three clear and 
abundant springs. The site is a remarkable one, and one or two old 
tombs are found in the northern valley, whilst a cave, narrow, but of 
considerable length, exists in the hill, running from near the spring to 
the middle of the village, the whole 250 ft. being artificially mined out.* 
Timnath, the present Tibneh, where Samson chose his first wife, 
is but a little distance west of this place, but its vineyards, in which he 
slew the lion, are now only marked by the traces of ancient cultivation 


" and rock-cut wine-presses existing in the vicinity. 
Valley of I may add another identification, which almost fills up the list of the 
: places noticed in this part of the Scripture. The valley of Sorek was 


the home of Delilah, and appears to have been a natural feature of some 
importance on the borders of Philistia. There can, I should imagine, be 
but litle doubt that this is the present Wady Surár, SER runs 
as a broad, flat valley through the lower hills, and reaches the sea at 
Yebneh. It must have been up the same valley that the little cart 

with its lowing kine came jolting in the “< straight way " unbroken by a 

single hill from Ekron to Bethshemesh, now Ain el Shems, when the 
peasants, lifting their heads from the reaping, saw the ark, i we can 
picture to ourselves, coming up among the round white hillocks, dusky 
in the sloping light of the afternoon sun, which casts long shadows 
among the winding valleys, backed by the brown plain and yellow sand- 
hills of Philistia which stretch far away to the gleaming horizon of the 
sea. 


The place, however, which may perhaps prove of the highest interest 


* Beit Atab is situated on a high hill, and is seen from all parts of the countr 
round ; but although it overlooks a great extent of the lower region towards the 
south and west, it does not afford so extensive a view of places i we had hoped 
to find. The country is full of sites of ruins and villages, some inhabited 
and some deserted, at least for portions of the year. Beit P ha l 
high square tower-like houses of two stories ; the rest are small and lov e bat all 
are of stone, solidly built. In the centre is a ruined tower or i ep Së 
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is a cave called Mogharet Umm el Tumaymíyeh. On the 17th inst. I 
visited it in company with the Rey. Mr. Neil and Dr. Chaplin, and 
we executed a careful plan, to which I have added several sketches. We 
obtained the same guide who accompanied M, Ganneau, and I subjoin 
a full description of a site which may prove of importance. 
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Flying from the face of Saul, David first sought refuge at Gath, and 
thence he came to Adullam, where he remained whilst sending news of 
his position to his native town. 

It is remarkable that the range of country over which his wanderings 
extended was never large, and even when most pressed and driven away 
south to Maon and Ziph, he was scarcely 30 miles from his home. This 
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may perhaps be accounted for by the very difficult nature of the country 
he had to traverse, and the facilities for hiding from an enemy even 
when close at hand. It would seem, therefore, natural to suppose the 
Cave of Adullam to be at no great distance from either Gath or Beth- 
lehem. ‘The position of Gath is very distinctly stated by Jerome (Comm. 
on Micah i.), as being five miles from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin), on 
the road to Gaza. Thus the site in question would be on the way from 
Gath, and some ten miles from Bethlehem. 

The present name is Mogharet Umm el Tumaymiyeh, **The Cave 
of the Mother of Two Twins.” We have not found the name of Adullam, 
unless it be recognised in Wady Dilbeh, which bounds the ridge in 
which the cave is found, on the northern or opposite side.* The cave 
took its name, Josephus tells us, from the city of Adullam, in its 
neighbourhood; a ruin called Kh, S‘aireh or Kh. Dilbeh exists on the 
south of the wady about a mile north of the cave, above a very fine 
spring. Itis not, however, of any great extent. 

The place is one very striking to the imagination, and commends itself 
as a likely site. Leaving the ordinary road, we descended into a very 
narrow ravine between steep and rocky hills. No path led over its 
loose shingle, alternating with smooth, slippery slides of rock, worn by 
the winter torrents. The wild, dark pistachio bushes sprung in a dense 
thicket, interspersed with thorny shrubs, with bushes of cistus and a 
carpet of thyme and mint growing amongst the hard, dark ledges of the 
limestone. Traces of ancient terraces we passed in places, but all is now 
a silent, tangled wilderness. At length, before us we saw a cliff with a 
small cave some few hundred feet up the slope, and I naturally supposed 
this to be the place until my attention was called to an opening close at 
hand in the shelving rock. So curiously is this formed that one might 
easily pass by without seeing it, and a few bushes would effectually hide 
it from observation. 

Descending rapidly, we found ourselves in a great round vestibule, 
partly choked by fallen débris from the roof, and measuring about 160 
feet in diameter. The height is greatest at the sides, where a passage 
leads round to other compartments. On the extreme east is a small one, 
sinking suddenly, and supported on stalagmitic columns, one of which, 
supposed to resemble a man in a helmet, I have sketched. Several 
curious low excavations, like rough tombs, run in from itssides. North- 
east of this is a second basin, surrounded curiously by a natural raised 
gallery, supported on stalagmitic columns: geen in the lurid light, half 
Ce and half of our candles, it seemed like one of the mystic halls 
EC ege a weird and indefinitely extensive 

me crea del SC? rs, and pendants, glistening like silver. ; 
hema aed uM MEE part of the excavation, showing 
ML zi pus pool, which even at this time contained 
Re bins i E or its medicinal qualities, is cut in the floor 

S er level, and is no doubt supplied by the infil- 
See Quarterly Statement, 1872, p. 116. 
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tration through the strata. A channel leads down at a steep angle, 
apparently to a second cistern, now much broken. The sides of the 
rock are here cut with the pick, a work of some considerable labour. 

The most striking feature, however, remains to describe. A narrow 
winding gallery, with pillars of stalagmite, leads to a long tunnel, 
ending in a natural well over 60 feet deep. ` This gloomy place possesses 
an interest of its own. The Mohammedan peasantry are extremely strict 
in certain moral points, and this well is the death-place of those who 
offend. Only two years ago an unhappy woman and her lover were 
brought here. The man was thrown down the steep slide which leads to 
the hole and shot at ashe fell. The girl followed, but was not shot, 
and fell upon his body. She was rescued later by her relatives, but did not 
escape her fate. 

The slide is a place somewhat difficult to descend, as the floor is 
covered with bats’ manure, and affords hardly any hold for foot or hand. 
I was therefore made fast by two stout ropes, and crept cautiously to 
the edge of the well, to the very bottom of which I was unable to see 
even then. The difficulties of descent were so great, that I did not go 
any farther, and calculated the depth, by the fall of a pebble, to be 
about 50 feet. The well is dry, I believe, and almost circular, about 
15 feet across. To all appearance it is entirely natural. Any one who 
went heedlessly or in the dark to the edge of the slide must inevitably 
meet with his death. 

As I have said before, the cavern suggests itself as a likely site to the 
imagination. The four hundred men in distress, in debt, or discontented, 
who stole up that stony ravine to join the outlawed chief, we can well 
fancy seated round their smoky fires; poor, ragged, sunburnt fellows, 
no doubt, stealing in and out of the gldoómy, damp recesses of the cave, 
and startling the thousand pigeons which may then as now have found 
refuge in the clefts of its rocks. For defence also the place was admir- 
ably suited, not only from its inaccessible position and inconspicuous 
entrance, but also by reason of the great mass of earth, fallen like a 
traverse, as the word is used in fortification, before the door, round 
which, In a narrow passage, the invaders must advance. That this 
débris 18 ancient is, I think, shown by the pillar which is formed by the 
junction of a stalactite from the roof with a stalagmite on the rock which 
has fallen. 

: On the other hand, however, there are objections to the site, the prin- 
cipal of which 1s 16 entire unfitness for human habitation. Water there 
is, indeed, but in too great a quantity; everywhere the stalactitic pen- 
dants adorn the roof, the sound of dropping water is heard, and a damp 
and hot atmosphere, almost unbearable, exists throughout. Nor is this 
ites o e e x o 
columns require an action of an eau ; TVR : E S 
and bear witness to the same fact. For xs li uae Moi Ai 
in it for even a night must inevitabl eines MA e 
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same fever and ague with which Mr. Neil was slightly affected during a . 
very short visit. 
` Our next undertaking was to hunt for the tomb of Samson between Tomb of 

the two villages already noticed. To say that we have found it may 
perhaps be too bold, but we have found what may be very probably 
assumed to be the same. The book of Judges places it between Zorah 
and Eshtáol, but Josephus says that Samson was buried ““in Sarasat 
(Zorah or Será), his own country, with the rest of his family” (Ant. 
v.8.12). Now about a quarter of a mile north-east from Será are the 
remains of a rock-cut cemetery, the tombs being broken and filled with 
rubbish, and amongst them is a large tomb, now only a cave, being 
broken away from its original form. Itis highly probable that here we 
have the burial-place ‘of the strong ruler and the patrimony of his 
father, Manoah. Is it too much to imagine that the name Sh. Samat, 
which is an unusual one, and has never occurred in our work pre- 
viously, but which here is found in the village of Será, may be con- 
nected with some tradition of Samson. 

The country is also full of ruins and names which belong to a time of 
Christian colonisation ; among these are Bir el Sahb (Well of the Cross) 
twice occurring, Khallet Musellabeh, ‘Ain el Kassis, Ze, Such titles 
never occur except in' parts where the early or Crusading Christians 
had for a time a footing. Among the ruins are three small churches 
with very thick though roughly built walls, occurring at El Kubna, Kh. 
Ain el Keniseh, and ‘Allar el Sifleh. Beit Skavia also, a ruin on the 
watershed line close to one of the fine Roman roads which here traverse 
the country in every directton, was a place of some importance in Chris- 
tian times. In it I discovered two Byzantine columns with the usual 
clumsy capitals of ninth or tenth century work; at Kh. S‘aideh are also 
traces of some large building with a crabbed Greek inscription of which 
I send a sketch. A Hebrew inscription we discovered on the door of a 
tomb near Beit Natif. 

There area greater number of names in this part of the work; we 
have from this camp collected 240, 36 of which are on Vandevelde. 

There are an immense number of springs here observable, due per- 
haps to the very regular bedding of the hard uptilted limestone, which 
causes a supply of water collected on the hill-tops to flow down through 
one fissure between two beds undispersed till it reaches the lowest point, 
or one where it can easily escape. In the course of three days’ survey I 
fixed twenty springs, of which only one is shown on Vandevelde's map. 
Our list of names from this camp includes no less than forty-one, not 
numbering those which have the name of the village they supply. 

We have been successful in obtaining many fossils which will no doubt 
be of value. They are principally bivalves belonging to the Jurassic 
period, but there exists in one spot a regular bed of fossil oysters of some 
extent. i ] 1 t $ Nehalin, 

At Nehalin, a village not far from us, is the tomb of a famous „heikh. 
Haj “Alían, whose story, related to me by our very intelligent guide, is 
more worthy to be recalled than most Mohammedan legends. 


Tumuli. 
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Travelling from his native town along the coast this poor old hermit 
went, according to custom, into the mosque to pray. His raggedness, 
misery, and uncleanliness offended the fat and comfortable worshippers 
from the rich seaport town, and the abba he spread was regarded as a 
contamination to the sacred place. One by one they withdrew from near 
him, and the mosque authorities finally turned him out. Driven to the 
shore, in his anger he flung the abba, which he could not spread on earth, 
into the sea, but obedient to God’s command the waves at once became 
smooth, and a firm standing-place was found for the pilgrim on the 
untrodden sea. The miracle once known, the sanctity of the sheikh 
became generally acknowledged, and his name, long after he slept under 
the great shadowing oaks which surround his white tomb-house, was 
remembered from one end of the land to the other. 


CLAUDE R. CONDER. 
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Ox October 25th I rejoined the Survey at Bethlehem, where the 
rest of the party had arrived the previous evening from Bayt 'Atab. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Bayt Lahm (Bethlehem) shows 


"well the extent of ground which can be brought under cultivation in 


even the steepest wadies by means of terraces. Every available inch 
of ground is planted with olives, figs, and vines. At some of the neigh- 
bouring villages, for instance El Welejeh and Bittír, the water-supply 
is abundant, and the terraces are green with vegetables of many kinds, 
for which a ready sale is found in the Jerusalem market. At the latter 
village, indeed, many of the old olive-trees are being rooted out, and 
vines planted in their stead, as being much more profitable. 

North of *Ain Yalo we came across some very curious mounds, 
unlike any that I have ever seen in this country, with the exception of 
that near 'Amwas, which is called by the natives Rijm el Haik bint 
Sultan” el Fenish, “the Spinning Mound of the Phenician King's 
Daughter,” as I mentioned in a former report. There are in all five 
of these mounds, of which four are on the crests of ridges, while the 
other is situated near the head of a shallow gully. The three largest 
are named Rijúm el'Atyyah, El Tárüd, and El Barish. Small tentative 
excavations—by Captain Warren, R.E., as I am told—have been made 
in this last, but a thorough examination of one of them would, I think 
be likely to prove of great interest. l 

The mounds vary from twelve to thirty feet in height, and from 
fifteen to fifty feet in diameter at top. The construction a all seems 
identical. Rough stones of no great size are closely packed with chips 
and a certain proportion of mould, and thus form a very compact 
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mass, which can only have been erected with the expenditure of much 
labour. Hence the prima-facie view is that they were piled up for 
some special and important purpose. The position of two of them, and 
the close proximity of all, precludes the idea of their being beacon- 
stations or landmarks. If, as seems not unlikely, they are tombs, we 
may hope to find objects of interest in them. The most practicable 
way of examining them would probably be to drive a mine to the 
centre along the ground level, as by this means any central interment 
or traces of incremation would be immediately discovered. These 
mounds differ essentially from those on the neighbouring Plain of 


Rephaim (so called), and known as Seb‘a Rijam—the Seven Mounds. ` 


These latter are merely heaps of hard limestone thrown carelessly to- 
gether, and have all the appearance of being composed of the rocks and 
stones collected during the process of clearing the adjacent lands for 
the purposes of cultivation. 


Jebel Ferdays (or Furaydis, as it is variously pronounced), the old Herodium. 


Herodium, has proved not without interest. The ruins are neither 
extensive, however, nor well preserved. The castle on the summit was 
circular in form, with semicircular towers to the north-west and 


south, and a larger circular one to the E.N.E. The most interesting ` 


point was a circular chamber with a domed roof below the northern 
tower. The masonry throyghout has all the appearance of the Roman 
or Herodian work visible at Cesarea and Tantura on the coast. 

The outer part of this castle is a slope of 35 degs., composed entirely 
of débris, and now indistinguishable from the surrounding soil. This 
is to be accounted for by the fact that most of the stone used in the 
building is very soft and friable, and rapidly disintegrates. 

Below the mound to the north are the ruins of a large oblong build- 
ing, with vaults on the north and east. Some on the latter side are 
still in fair preservation. The roof is barrel, without a keystone; an 
inner arch, however, has one. Windows remain in the wall of the 
eastern vault, about lft. high by 2ft. wide outside, but cut away 
inside so as to throw the greatest possible amount of light’ within. 

The other remains consist of a few wells, a small clump of ruined 
houses, and a tank called Birket el Hammam. This was formerly 
supplied with water from’Ain Urtas, which rises about 60 ft. higher. 
I shall presently notice this aqueduct and its construction. 

Lieutenant Conder has made a plan of the ruins of Furaydis, and 
also of the cave variously called Magháret el Masa, or Magharet 
Kharaytún, which has by many been accepted as the Cave of 
Adullam. 


The main objection urged against this being David's lair is its position, magharet | 
which is said to be too far eastward, but in all other respects it is most Éheraytau 


admirably suited for an outlaw’s hiding-place. The cave El Tumaymiyeh, 
lately visited by Lieutenant Conder, seems from all descriptions to be 
most unsuited for human habitation. This cave, on the contrary, is 
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dry and airy, and resembles a rabbit warren in the extent and intrieacy 
of its passages.* 

A few words willshow the strength of the position. On arriving at 
Bir el ’Ainayziyeh, a tank of seemingly Roman masonry, we found 
ourselves on the brink of Wady Kharaytün, a glen as rugged and 
precipitous as the Kedron at our present camp. To the left were the 
ruins of the monastic buildings dedicated to St. Chariton, perched on 
the brink of the precipice and clinging like swallows’ nests to the 
ledges and crevices. To the right a steep, rugged zigzag descends to 
a broad ledge of rock leading to 'Ain el Natúf (the Dripping Spring), 
where even at this dry season there was a sufficient supply to fill a 
wine-bottle in three or four minutes. The water is collected in two 
little rock-hewn basins. 

Halfway down the rugged path just spoken of we turned off along 
aledge of rock some eight feet wide to the cavern. A huge fallen 
block, about seven feet high, has to be surmounted; between this and 
the upper rock is a space of two and a half feet. Continuing along 
the ledge we come to another fallen block, and mounting this we are 
confronted by the door of the cave. Two other openings beside the 
door fully command the path to 'Ain el Natúf, which consequently 
could not be used by an attacking party, whilst owing to the over- 
hanging rocks a besieged party might draw their water with impunity, 
as the wady is too broad for archers to be able to harass them to any 
considerable extent. 

The entrance to the cave seems the only part which has been 
touched by the hand of man. Several short intersecting passages 
would place any invader who had succeeded in penetrating so far 
entirely at the mercy of the defenders. 

A few feet from the entrance we came into a large chamber some 
sixty feet long and perhaps thirty or forty feet high. A low burrow, 
which has to be traversed on hands and knees, leads from this to 
another chamber ; mounting a few feet a narrow cleft leads to another 
large chamber, to reach which one has to descend a steep slide some 
fourteen feet high. From this chamber a main passage with intricate 
ramifications, which can only be understood by the plan, leads to the 


* I have just been talking to M. Clermont-Ganneau, who arrived at Jerusalem 
a few days ago, and find that the cave and ruin of 'Ayd el Mia, which he dis- 
covered and identified with Adullam, lie some five or six miles farther south than 
the cave of El Tumaymiyeh described by Lieutenant Conder. This position 
agrees fairly well with the situation ascribed to the city of Adullam by Eusebius 
namely, ten miles east of Eleutheropolis. In Joshua xy. 35 Adullam is said to 
be in the “valley” (7.e., Shefelah), which could not apply to Magharet Kharay- 
tûn if the cave were in the immediate vicinity of the town, as 3 erhaps most 
probable. an ' 

Til, however, I have seen both places I fee] that I must withhold judgment, 


> ta how admirably adapted this cave of Kharaytún is for an outlaw’s 
old.” 
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last chamber, beyond which nothing extends but a narrow winding | 
passage which, in no place large, at last contracts to a mere crack.  . 
The greatest length of the cavern is 550 feet. 

The air of the cave was dry and pure, though earth washed down from i 
above shows that water penetrates it in the winter. The first chamber, 
however, would probably always continue dry. The whole cave seems 
formed by water action; the sides and roof are smooth, with frequent | 
rounded hollows, and in more than one place passages run side by side, 
with merely a thin slab of rock separating them. The rock is hard 
and very white. We found bats in some of the chambers, but not in 
great numbers. In one of the side passages I picked up fragments of 
a brass or copper fibula much corroded; this and a piece of very 
ancient coarse pottery were the only relics we found. 

Riding from here to Tekú“a took me half an hour. The ruins at this Tekú'a. 
place are extensive but uninteresting. To the eastare many excavated 
caves and cisterns, but the town itself is simply a heap of ruins, the 
stones of which are small and friable. A fine octagonal font, orna- 
mented on four sides with crosses and the double square, stands over 
a well-mouth. It is cut in the hard pink marbly stone known at Jeru- 
salem as the Hajr el Musallabeh, from the fact of the finest quality 
being found in the neighbourhood of the Convent of the Cross (Dayr 
el Musallabeh). 

Proceeding westward, my object was to find the aqueduct coming Aqueduct. 
from Wady el Arab, which runs near Bayt Fejjar at a considerable 
distance to the south, and proceeding to 'Ain 'Atáu at Solomon’s Pools, 
and so by the low-level aqueduct to Bethlehem and Jerusalem. This 
aqueduct was first traced, I believe, by Herr Shick, of Jerusalem. Its 
construction differs from that of the other aqueducts, and will be 
described farther on. After a slight difficulty at first where the pas- 
sage was subterraneous, I was enabled to trace the channel as far as 
the hill south of Urtas, where it had been already observed. 

The wadies in this part are steep and long, consequently the aqueduct 
winds in and out to a wonderful extent, and probably extends to five or 
six times the length of the direct distance. 

It seems that Urtas is generally considered as the Htam of the Etam. 
Bible, but Iam not aware whether it is known that a spring exists a 
few hundred yards south-east of El Burak (Solomon’s Poois), called 
' Ain 'Atáu, which corresponds exactly to the Hebrew Der, 

Of these there are no less than six connected with Solomon’s Pools aqueduct 
and Urtas. 

1. This is the longest, extending from Wady el 'Arüb to Jerusalem, a 
distance of ten miles as the crow flies. It receives a branch from Wady 
el Biyar, and again from 'Ain'Atáu. As, however, the construction of its 
continuation from El Burak to Bayt Lahm and Jerusalem is different, 
this must be considered as a separate aqueduct. The part which I ex- 
amined between Tekú“a and Urtas was sometimes cut in the rock, but 
mostly carried over a foundation of rubble masonry, the outer wall of 


dar Saba. 
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which in some places is as much as 6ft. or 7ft. high, and faced with 
ashlar. The channel varies from 18in. to 2ft. in width, and 1ft. to 21ft. 
in depth; it is lined throughout with good cement, and covered in 
with loose blocks or slabs of stone. 

2. Is the continuation of this, which still supplies Bethlehem, and oc- 
casionally the Haram at Jerusalem, with water. Earthen pipes set in 
masonry form the channel in this case, while air-holes at intervals 
relieve the pressure. 

3. The high-level aqueduct passing through stone pipes is carried by 
the tomb of Rachel and the south of Mar Elias, on to the (so-called) Plain 
of Rephaim, whence it (conjecturally) passed above the Jewish Alms- 
houses, and rounding the Birket Mamilla entered the town from the 
north. 

4. Is a ruined aqueduct, discovered, I believe, by Major Wilson, R.E. 
It passed near the high road from Hebron to Jerusalem, east of El 
Khadhr, but recent alterations have obliterated all trace of it. 

5. This aqueduct leads from ’Ain Urtas along the northern side of the 
valley to Birket el Hamman at Jebel Furaydis. The upper part is cut 
in the rock. Lower down the channel rests on a substructure of rubble 
and large stones. Before reaching Jebel Furaydis all traces of it are 


« lost in the soft chalky formation, but the direction shows its destina- 


tion, which is further confirmed by the difference of level between "Ain 
Urtas and Birket el Hamman. : 

6. Is an aqueduct traced by Lieutenant Conder from Urtas to a 
ruined Birket called Kasr el Tabúneh, along the south side of Wady 
Urtas. The natives assert that this also went to Jebel Furaydís, but 
this is impossible. 

The construction of all these aqueduets, the masonry of Solomon’s 
Pools, and the appearance of the cement used to line the channels, 
seems to meto be Roman work. This, too, seems probable on re- 
ferring to Josephus' Antig. xviii. 3. 2, and Wars, ii. 9. 4, where we 
are told that Pontius Pilate made an aqueduct with the Corban, or 
the money from the! Temple treasury, bringing the water from a dis- 
tance of 200 (in the latter passage it is 400) furlongs. 

The monastery, or properly Laura, of Mar Saba, 
precipitous side of Wady el Nar, as the Kedron is cal 
by the ruins of numberless hermitages built on rock-led 
and caves, is too well known to need description here. 
country is now a scene of utter desolation, a glaring wilderness of 
steep chalky hills strewn with flints and loose stones. Yesterday we 
had occasion to go to a point some seven miles distant in a direct 
line, and this took us three and a quarter hours to ride. Descending 
into Wady el Nar we crossed it and wound up a side valley till we 
reached its head. For some time our path led us up and down the 
heads of numberless valleys, but soon we found ourselves among 
rocks and ravines, where the horseg could scarce find a footing. Tired 
of this, and finding that the guide knew but little of the country, I 
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struck upwards to a watershed, along which we travelled with ease, 
though the paths, originally made by, and intended for, goats, afforded 
barely sufficient footing for the horses, who by one false step would 
have been precipitated, in some cases several hundred feet, down 
slopes varying from 30 degs. to 40 degs. Descending at last an 
almost precipitous rocky slope, we reached Wady Dabbár, one of the 
most important drains of the country east of Jerusalem. Here we 
found two caves hewn in the side of the valley and filled with rain 
water. The lower consisted of two tunnels 40ft. long, and separated 
by a wall of rock, while in front a wall of rough masonry formed the 
cave into a cistern. The upper cave was deep and full of water. 

Passing onwards we ascended a rolling spur, and by a rugged Nagb, 
or pass, mounted to the crest of the ridge, at the east point of which 
was to be our point of observation. Here we found two cairns of large 
heavy stones. The one was roughly circular, but the stones were 
strewn without order. The other was smaller, but appeared to have 
been in the form of a circle some 15ft. in diameter. They are known to 
the Arabs as El Tabz Ektayf, and are the only monuments of the kind 
I have yet observed in the country, though they are common in Sinai 
and the Badiyet el Tih. 

There are no villages in this wilderness, and but two or three 
ruins. A few wells exist from which the Arabs procure their water, 
but there is absolutely nothing of real interest in the whole region. 
The Arabs are divided as follows:—To the south the Ta‘amireh ; 
near Mar Saba, El Abbaydíyeh; north of these El Hetaymát, El Sa- 
waháret, El Wad, and El'Arab Abu Nusayr, who extend as far as 
Wady Kelt and Jericho. 

NorEÉ.—Having occasion to ride up to Jerusalem the other day I 
found most interesting repairs going on in and outside of the Kubbet 
el Sakhrah. All the Kysháni (encaustic tiles) have been stripped off 
one of the faces of the outer wall and the original masonry lies dis- 
closed. The present pointed windows, six in number, are built within 
semicircular arches, and above these are thirteen arches also semi- 
circular, which originally formed an open balustrade. I have taken 
measurements and sketches of the arches, cornices, &c., and will send 
them as soon as I can find time to finish drawing them out. 

As this discovery seems important, Ihave asked Lieut. Conder, who 
has occasion just now to go upto Jerusalem, to have a photograph taken 
before the tiles are restored to their former places. 


"posely so built for fear of pirates. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEWER ON THE TALMUD. 


In the July number of the Edinburgh Review, the author of the paper 
on the Talmud remarks on my version of the “Tract on the Mea- 
surements of the Temple” (see Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund for 1872, p. 12), that it is translated with “less than 
absolute accuracy." 

The instance given to prove this observation is that “* the translator 
has provided the guards of the Temple with cushions." 

It is the author of the Mishna, and not the translator, who has done 
so. If the reviewer be acquainted with the Hebrew language he must 
know that the word (MDD) means “his cushion” or “pillow.” And 
though Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh says afterwards that “his garments 
(1115) were burned" yet the explanation is obvious. The drowsy 
Levite reclined in his clothes, which became his cushion, and when he 
was found sleeping they were set on fire by the captain of the watch. 

JOSEPH BARCLAY. 


ASHKELON. 


THE following letter, by the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
will be read with interest. It has been despatched to the Society’s 
explorers in Palestine, in the hope that the questions raised by Pro- 
fessor Pusey may receive a satisfactory solution :— 


DEAR Mr. GroveE,—Thank you very much for your reply. I had, 
perhaps, better say what my ground is for thinking that the As- 
calon of the Crusades cannot be the Philistine Ashkelon. 

You have yourself, I see (Dict. of Bible, J abneel), drawn attention to 
the Maiumas of Gaza and Ascalon, and Jamnia. There were also two 
Azotus’, one by the sea (see Reland, page 215). The three, then, Gaza, 
Jabneel, Ashdod, were inland; and were, I suppose, like Athens, pur- 
Even Gaza, which was nearest, was 
(it appears from Soz., v. 3) distinet in boundary from its Maiumas. 
They had fields (&ypor) belonging to each, having altars between them. 

The probability, on the ground of its having a port, and from the 
three other cases, is that Ascalon itself was inland. Ascalon and its 
Maiumas must have been distinct cities, since the bishop of each signed 
a synodical letter inserted in the Acts of the Council of Constantinople 
A.D. 536, as also the Bishop of Gaza and Maiumas Gas (It is in col. 
1163, 1164 of the Conc. T. v. ed. Colet.) But it is so well-known Š 
rule that there cannot be two bishops of one town, that when Julian 
had annexed the Maiumas Gaze to Gaza, the Bishop of Gaza on a sub- 
sequentvacancyin the episcopate of the Maiumas claimed that its clero 
should on this ground be subject to him, though it was locally Aaen 
The provincial council refused it, because the civil privileges had been 


— 
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taken away from Maiumas Gab by a heathen prince, on account of 
its Christianity. But, according to all descriptions, Ascalon has too 
little depth from the sea to have ever contained two towns, and its 
outside boundary is very marked, being built along a natural ridge, in 
the shape of a bow; the chord, as William of Tyre describes it, being 
towards the sea.  , 

2. Benjamin of Tudela, who must have been on the spot, says that 
** Ashkelona is new Ashkelon, which Ezra the priest built on the sea- 
shore, and at first they called it Benibra, and it is four parasangs dis- 
tant from the former Ashkelon, which is desert. His account was 
naturally the tradition of the Jews whom he found there. Benjamin 
of Tudela’s pronunciation of the modern town is Ashkelonah (as in the 
time of the Crusades it is Askelona), whereas, in his explanation, he 
speaks of “new Ashkelon,” “the old Ashkelon” keeping the Biblical 
termination. His account is too concise for him to give an explanation, 
but Benibra is doubtiess a Greek corruption for Bethnimrah (as Bethna- 
bris in Eusebius is for the Bethnimrah, or later, Bethnimrim, of Gad), 
and the sweetness of its waters (the aque potabiles within it) is noted by 
successive writers, I suppose because, so near the sea, they might be 
expected to be brackish. I think that the tradition in his time that 
there was an Ashkelon which lay waste, is remarkable, though the 
Jews, his informants, might be inaccurate as to its distance, as they 
were not much concerned about the site of a desert place. 

I myself think it most probable that the Askalon which Herod 
beautified was the present Askalon; and thatit, the Maiumas Ascalonis, 
being the more considerable, obtained the name of Ascalon, as Windsor 
and Sarum must, I suppose, have been originally New Windsor, New 
Sarum, and yet in early times have been called absolutely Windsor, 
Sarum; and what is now called Shoreham was, in my memory, still 
New Shoreham. You will be familiar with other such instances, old and 
new. There must have been great accumulations of sand, which may 
have buried the old Ascalon, since the sands are only held back 
by the walls, with which they seem to be almost level, from burying 
the new Ascalon. 

As you take such kind interest in my question, I thought I ought to 
tell you my grounds. 

With best thanks, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Nov. 28, 1873. E. B. Pusey. 


P.S.—Looking at Porter’s map, there is apparently a plain enclosed 
in a sort of triangle between the roads from Burbareh to El Mijdel and 
that which turns off to Askulán. The places which he mentions 
(p. 268) are not marked in the map. “One mile from Burbareh is Jiyeh ; 
half an hour beyond it is Beitimah," which must have been, I suppose, 
where the two roads part. For Porter says, “ our path turns to 
the north-west, along the border of the sandhills. In twenty-five 
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minutes we come to Nalieh, a poor village on the east side of a low 
narrow plain, which appears to be sometimes flooded in the winter. A 
ride of ten minutes across the plain, and twenty minutes more over 
the broad ridge of sand, brings us to the gate of Ascalon.” 

1. But the Jews (Josephus, B. J. 3. 2)] were assaulting Ascalon. If, 
then, that Ascalon were the present Ascalon (which 1 am inclined to 
think), where is “the whole plain,” which was “broad, and the whole of 
it suited for the action of cavalry " (av imracipov), over which the flying 
Jews were scattered and 10,000 killed? 

2. What is the depth of Ascalon? Is it so built that there could be 
two distinct cities within its present walls, so that one should be an 
inland city, the other its port? In a description which I have seen, 
there is mention of a creek running up into the present city; 
though the harbour was purposely destroyed by Sultan Bibars, in 
order to preclude any renewed landing of Crusaders there. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


THE voluminous reports with which we commence our account of 
the year's work will be found to tell their own story without pre- 
fatory explanation. From Lieut. Conder we have additions to our 
knowledge of Gezer, where he observed the surest proofs of the 
former existence of a town—in tombs, quarries, oil-presses, and 
| fragments of pottery ; of Ramleh, with its Church and its White 

Mosque; of El Medyeh, the probable site of the tombs of the 
Maccabees; of Gibeah, a site of extreme interest in connection 
with the history of Saul; and the site of Ai, on which Major 
Wilson has already given the Fund a valuable paper (Quarterly 
Statement, First Series, p. 123). 

Lieut. Conder has sent also reports on the excursions and obser- 
vations made during his last summer holidays about Bludan. But 
the point of greatest interest in his reports will probably be the 
passage in which he describes the site of Gilgal. It has been 
known for many years that a name of Jiljul, or Jiljilia, existed in 
the neighbourhood of Er Riha; but although a German traveller, 
Herr Zschokke, discovered the spot in 1866, and fixed it by compass 

` angle, it was found impossible by Lieut. Conder to identify the 
place in his first attempt. He has now, however, succeeded in 
finding it. Although, with the few data in our possession, it is 
impossible to speak with certainty, it will be at least acknowledged 
that the spot described by Lieut. Conder comes nearer than any 
other to the requirements of the case. It is not the traditional site 
assigned by the early pilgrims, Arculphus and Willibald, which is 
at Kasr Hajlah, five miles from Jericho. Lieut. Conder has 
carefully examined the tract from the Jordan mouth to Ras 
Feshkah for traces of the Cities of the Plain, but finds none at 
all. There is, however, a curious artificial mound, called Tell el 


Rashidújeh, at the Jordan mouth; and it seems probable, as he 
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points out, that the gradual rise of the level of the plain, caused 
by the constant washing down of the soft marls from the western 
hills, would effectually cover over any such ruins, did they ever 
exist, below the surface. Lieut. Conder’s paper on the Identification 
of Scopus may be read in conjunction with M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
remarks on the same subject. Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s reports partly 
cover the same ground as those of Lieut. Conder. His remarks on the 
boundary line of Judah show that he does not agree with some of 
the opinions of M. Ganneau. But all the three reports must be 
taken together; each is independent of the other, and each 
represents opinions sometimes different, but always based on the 
same facts. The real importance of our explorers’ reports will 
always lie, first, in the facts themselves; and secondly, in their 
indication of the direction in which the facts seem to point. 

We have received from Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake an extremely 
valuable paper on ** Modern Jerusalem: its Population, Religions, 
Trades, &c.," which has not-been introduced here, because it seems 
to the Committee beyond the limits of their work to describe a 
modern city. No doubt Mr. Drake will publish it elsewhere. 

The simultaneous exposure of the so-called ‘‘Moabite pottery" 
by M. Ganneau and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake will be found on p. 113. 
The letter of M. Shapira himself to the Editor of the Atheneum is 
added, to show that the vendor of the pottery has not yet accepted 
the fact of their forgery. 

The reports of M. Ganneau are those of a careful and minute 
archeeologist: the illustrations given” with them are from the pen ` 
of M. Lecomte. We have already received more than twenty sheets 
of plans, sketches, and drawings, of which these are a specimen. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE FUND. 


Ir has been decided to publish every quarter a statement such 


as the following, in order that Subscribers may know the actual 
position of the Fund. 


Received from Jan. 1st to Mar. 26th, 1873 :— 


By Subscriptions and Donations . 


-5858. 19» M 
Profit from Collections at Lectures 88 4 5 
*Sale of Publications 96.9 7 
*Sale of Photographs E 21 3 6 
Balance in hand March 96... 469 7 10 


* Including those sold at Lectures. 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


LIEUT. CLAUDE R. CONDER’S REPORTS, 
XVIII. 


GILGAL AND THE PLAINS OF JERICHO. 
‘AIN EL SULTAN, December, 1874. 


I AVAT myself of the first spare day since last I wrote to send a 
monthly report. 

The map shows our progress under the new arrangements which, 
by a certain amount of extra work on my own part, I have been able to 
make, doubling the detail parties by addition of myself and Lance- 
Corporal Brophy, and also doubling the observation parties, Sergeant Black 
and Corporal Brophy being accompanied by Mr. Drake, whilst Corporal 
Armstrong and myself take simultaneous obseryations at another point. 
We are thus enabled to reach, and even pass, the average which I had 
formerly promised. Moving from Bayt ‘Atab to Bethlehem, and thence 
to Mar Saba and our present camp, we have laid in 280 square miles in 
amonth. Lately, however, the weather and other causes have delayed 
us considerably, but the camp being well and centrally placed we haye 
filled in 180 square miles of its neighbourhood, and the average is still 
above 250 square miles per month. 

The labour of surveying the Zor or lower bed of the Jordan, as well 
as the land lying immediately north of the Dead Sea, was very great. 
The mud-was so deep that it was impassable for horses, and a great part 
had to be done on foot. Sergeant Black and I have, however, succeeded 
in getting it finished at last in a satisfactory manner. 

The following plans and surveys must be added to the list of forty-one 


already sent home :— 

1. Plan of Cave Umm el Turraymin, 34. 
2, General plan of buildings, Jebel Furaydis (Frank Mountain). 
3. Plan of circular building on the Tell J. Furaydis, zig. 
4. Plan of lower building, J. Furaydis, zig. 
5. Plan of cave at Kharaytün (traditional Adullam). 
6. Plan of chapels, Jebel Koruntil, 515. 
7. Frescoes in central chapel. 

8. Kasr el Yahüd (Double Plan, 545). 
9. Kasr el Hajlah (Double Plan, 535). 

10. Dayr el Kelt (Double Plan, 51). 

11. Bridge near the same. Plan and sections, sły) 

12. Castle at Khan Hadhrura, 51s. 


Survey: 


Gilgal. 
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The fitting of the triangulation, large and well-shaped, with the old 
one, as tested at the important point of Kurn Sartabeh, is very satis- 
factory. i 

The Mar Saba camp produced scarcely anything of interest beyond 
the discovery of ruins belonging to Crusading vineyards in a desert now . 
without a-tree or a drop of water. It was, however, important for its 
geological indications. The present camp is surrounded with places of 
the greatest interest, of which I propose to give some account, , 

The total amount of country surveyed is now over 2,200 square miles, 
or one-third of Palestine. 

The determination of this site has always appeared to me the most 
important and interesting point in this part of the country. 

Dr. Robinson, in his earlier travels, says that he was able ‘‘ to ascer- 
tain definitely that no trace of its name or site remains.” He would, 
however, place it in the neighbourhood of the modern Er Riha, in accord- 
ance with Josephus’s description, "ron the east border of Jericho ten 
stadia from that city and fifty from Jordan.” He was, indeed, informed 
that the name Jiljilia existed in the neighbourhood, but failed to identify 
its position. 

I am indebted to M. Ganneau and to Major Wilson for directing my 
attention to the subject.* A German traveller (Herr Zschokke) travelling 
in 1865 speaks of the discovery of a Tell Jiljul, which he fixes by a com- 
pass angle to Kasr Hajlah. Yet, although I went to the spot in M. 
Ganneau's company, we failed to find the place, and it was not till after 
his return to Jerusalem that, on revisiting the spot, I found the name 
was still known to a few of the older inhabitants of Er Riha, though not 
to the Bedouins who now accompany us. I took every precaution in 
making inquiries, which I put in various forms to three or four persons, 
and came to the conclusion that the^name, though almost lost, still 
lingered in the memory of a few. 

On the north side of the great Wady Kelt (the traditional Brook 
Cherith), about one and one-third English miles from the tower of the 
modern Jericho (Eriha), towards the east, is a solitary tamarisk known 
as the " Shejaret el Ithleh,” to which a local tradition points as standing 
on the site of the ** City of Brass." 

, The tradition of its siege by a great Imam, of the fall of its walls when: 
he had ridden round them, of the destruction of the infidel inhabitants, 
and of the miracle of the sun Standing still over Koruntil at the 
Sultan’s command; all these confused reminiscences of the great events 
of the life of Joshua and of the siege of Jericho point to a connection 
which may, indeed, date no further back than early Christian times; or, 
on the other hand, may be of really valuable antiquity, attaching the: 
site to the history of the Jewish invasion. S 
us There are not, however, any extensive ruins on or near the spot. A 


EE 2 eg Se to the Austrian Consulate at Jerusalem, and 
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pool, choked with soil, scattered stones, hewn but of ordinary size, and a 
large cemetery of tombs, seemingly Arab, though not strictly directed to 
the Ka‘abah, were all we at first observed. On revisiting the place I 
found that the name Birket Jiljulich undoubtedly applies to the pool in 
question, situate about 150 yards south-east of the tree, built with walls, 
some 2 feet 6 inches thick, of rolled pebbles, 6 to 18 inches in diameter, 
well packed. No cement is visible. The dimensions of the Birket are 
about forty paces by thirty. 

The remains which will, however, prove perhaps of greatest interest 
are situate south-east and east of this point, being a number of small 
mounds, seemingly artificial, and known `as the Tellayla‘t Jiljulieh. 
There must be about a dozen of them within a square mile, eight or ten 
feet diameter, and not more than three or four feet high. They are 
said tobe very ancient, and remains of the City of Brass. The angle 
shows that it was to one of these that Herr Zschokke obtained the name 
Tell Jiljúl. I hope again to visit the spot and open one of the mounds, 
making a sketch and special plan of the site at the same time. It may 
seem bold to propose that these mounds are traces of the permanent 
Israelite camp on the spot, yet we know that nothing in Palestine is 
more ancient than are such earthworks. 

It might be objected that perhaps the name is only the lingering 
remembrance of a Crusading or early Christian site for Gilgal, the 
tradition of a tradition, but the Crusading site seems to have been 
placed far south at Kasr Hajlah; and not unnaturally so, for at ‘Ain 
Hajlah exists the only spring of fresh water in the plains of Jericho, and 
the road from the ford of El Henu to Er Riha passes close by. Even in 
earlier times Arculphus mentions the church of Galgalis (A.D. 700) as five 
miles from Jericho, evidently referring to the same site. Itis, however, 
only fair to notice that Willibald (721—27) places it five miles from the 
Jordan; from it he went to Jericho, seven miles from Jordan. This 
would apply to the site of Jiljulieh at El Ithleh, but it would also; 
though perhaps less easily, apply to Kasr Hajlah, which is indicated by 
the earlier author, unless a corruption be thought to have crept into 
his text. 

The long time during which the camp at Gilgal was maintained 
points clearly to its having been well supplied with water. There was 
also perhaps a city on the same site, although it does not seem by any 
means certain that this spot was the Gilgal visited by Samuel in his 
yearly round, which should rather be sought in the mountains; perhaps 
at the modern Jiljilia, situate south of Selfit and north of Attara. In 
any case it becomes, as the early traditions fully recognised, a point of 
great importance to find a water-supply sufficient for a large host. 

On visiting Birket Jiljulieh to-day I found a rapid, though muddy, 
stream flowing right through it. This is generally diverted into other 
channels for the irrigation of the gardens of Jericho; but the very 
. existence of a birket shows that the site was once well supplied with 
water, the most natural source for which would be the ‘Ain el Sultan. 


Ain el 
sultan. 
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Jiljulich is on the direct road from the upper ford at Kasr el Yahud 
(St. John on Jordan), about four and a half miles from this point, and 
one and one-third from Er Riha. The latter distance is exactly that given. 
by Josephus from Jericho, and reading thirty for fifty (a very easy 
clerical error in the Greek) we get the exact distance from Jordan also 
correctly. The whole plain is only about fifty stadia broad, and thus 
the present reading will hardly allow a position for Jericho in the plain.. 

The interest of the site is great, not only for its own associations, but 
as showing the ford by which the Israelites would have prepared to cross 
the Jordan. Like many other of the sites which date from so remote an 
antiquity, in a country subject to continual inroads and devastation, 
there must naturally be a certain amount of doubt or difficulty attached 
to its identification, but it seems certain that no site previously fixed. 
upon comes so near to the fulfilment of all requisites of the case. 

Difficult as it seems to be to fix the site of the later cities of 
Jewish, Roman, and Byzantine times, there is happily but little 
doubt as to the position of the Jericho destroyed by Joshua. The: 
“ Sultan’s Spring," or Fountain of Elisha, is indeed the only natural 
site for a city in the whole country surrounding it. Three fine springs 
are found within but a little distance of one another, while the rest of 
the plain can show but one, and that far less considerable. Nothing,. 
indeed, but the curse on the site and the terror inspired by the sub- 
sequent fulfilment of that curse could account for the displacement of 
the city. The flight of the spies to the hills points to the same position. 
From modern Jericho flight in any direction would be equally danger-- 
ous, but from *Ain el Sultan, a deep ravine covered with bushes of the 
Zakkum and Spina Ohristi, and filled with a j ungle of cane, leads to ‘Ain 
Duk (the ancient Doch or Dagon), at the foot of the cliff of Koruntil,. 
amongst whose caves and rocky precipicés the two Israelites, flying to 
**the mountains,” might lie hid in safety. 

The ruin at the spring itself seems to bethatof a small Roman temple, 
such as is often found at springheads. Other foundations farther north 
contain capitals and shafts seemingly Byzantine. In the direction of 
Er Riha, foundations, low mounds, channels for water, and portions of 
roads hidden in the thorny copse which here covers the plain, seem all 
to point to the former existence of a great town. 

Still farther south, near Wady Kelt, two large mounds or tells com- 
E the road as it descends the narrow pass from Bayt Jabr. These 
x EE ca aR En of Roman Jericho; pieces of wall and, 
= DIR rat ps S e opus reticulatum of its masonry, seem 
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el Mutlub, Derb el Habaysh, el Kus, el Mefuriyeh and Moghyfir, with 
others still less important, are but heaps of débris formed by ruins of 
various date. 

Of our visits to the Hajar el Esbah, to Gumran, and *Ain Feshkah, T The Plain: 
have nothing myself to relate. Nothing is more striking, however, than 
the general aspect of the country we have thus passed over. The broad 
plain, bounded east and west by the steep rocky ranges, at whose feet 
lie the low marl hillocks of a former geological sea ; the green lawns of 
grass leading to the lower valley, where, in the midst of a track of thick 
white mud, the Jordan flows in a crooked milky stream, through jungles 
of cane and tamarisk,—are all equally unlike the general scenery of Pales- 
tine. Round Elijah’s fountain a tangled wood of Zakkúm, Spina Christi, 
and near the water an occasional castor-oil plant, spreads out to Jericho. 
The yellow berries of the deadly solanum appear everywhere. The 
chorus of birds and the flow of water are sounds equally unusual and 
charming in the stony wildernesses of the Holy Land. 

The palm groves of Jericho have disappeared since the eighth century. 

: A solitary survivor grows close to the tower of Er Riha, and in the valley 
north of Kasr el. Hajlah I met with another clump. When the copses 
of the fountain are left behind, and the first descent is made into the 
flat mud valley below the half-consolidated marl cliffs at Kasr el Hajlah, 
then we are at once reminded of Josephus's expression, that the Jordan 
flowed ‘‘ through a wilderness." The views of the lake—with its shining, 
oily surface, its salt and sulphurous springs, its brown precipices, with 
the fallen blocks at their feet, its white drift logs, crusted with salt, 
brought down by the freshets in the river, and now stranded along the 
crisp, shingly beach—are perhaps even more striking; whilst the soft 
shadows and rosy suffused light in early morning, or at sunset, make 
the trans-Jordanic ranges all an artist could desire to study. 

Were it not that negative information is, next to positive, the The Cities 
most interesting and useful, I should scarcely have touched on this “the Plain. 
subject, but having carefully examined in person the whole tract 
from Jordan mouth to the Ras Feshkah, I do not hesitate to say 
that, if the cities of the plain were within this area, all trace of 
them has utterly disappeared. The ruins, which have been described in 
language not sufficiently moderate for the cause of truth, at Gumran 
and at Rijm el Bahr, I have visited. The former are probably late; 
the heaps of unhewn stone at the latter (which seems to have been at 
one time the traditional site of the Pillar of Salt, judging from an ex- 
pression of Maundrel)are, I think, unquestionably natural. A curious 
artificial tell—Tell el Rashidújeh, situate near the Jordan mouth—is the 
only evidence of man's work I could find on that side. It is strewn 
with ancient pottery, iron coloured and almost iron in hardness. It 
seems to me certain that the gradual rise of the level of the plain, caused 
by the constant washing down of the soft marls from the western hills, 
would effectually cover over any such ruins did they ever exist below 
the surface. The tract, however, presents literally nothing beyond a flat 
expanse of semi-consolidated mud. 


Ash el 


| 


Ghorab. 


Convents. 
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© I am tempted here to mention a curious possible identification of 
this point, though perhaps it will not stand criticism. The hill in 
question is a sharp conical peak, its name signifying, “The Raven’s Nest.” 
Two miles north-west of this is a wady and mound, known as the 
Tuwayl el Diab. Here, then, we have the two famous Midianite leaders’ 
names—Oreb, the Raven; and Zeeb, the Wolf—in connection; reminding 
us of the passage (Judges vii. 25) relating that the men of Ephraim 
* slew Oreb on the rock Oreb, and Zeeb at the winepress of Zeeb.” 
There is nothing in the Bible or Josephus to show that these places 
were east of Jordan, and it is quite possible that the kings, flying ` 
southward to Midian, sought to cross by the fords near Jericho, which 
had, however, been already seized by their enemies. The only difficulty 
is in the subsequent passage by Gideon at Succoth higher up. The 
peak is most remarkable, and would be well fitted for a public 
execution. 

There is another point which might perhaps confirm this idea. 
Elijah, living by Cherith, was supported, as some suppose, by a tribe of 
Arabs living at an Oreb, or having that name as an appellation. The 
proximity of the “Ash el Ghorab to Wady Kelt, the traditional Cherith, is 
interesting in connection with such a supposition, and it has been 
thought that this Oreb might be identical with the rock Oreb in the 
history of Gideon. I feel, however, that the suggestion is one not to 
be put forward as more than a possible one. 

The great events of which the Plain of Jericho had in early times 
been the scene, together with its traditional connection with our Lord’s 
temptation, and actual interest with regard to his baptism, and other 
events, attracted the Christians of a very early age to tbis part of 
the country. Hence the precipices of Koruntil were burrowed with 
hermit's caves and small chapels, already described by Dr. Tristram, 
who seems amongst the earliest explorers. We were engaged for a 
morning in visiting those of most interest, planning the chapels and 
sketching the old and blackened frescoes on their walls. From Justinian's 
time the plain began to be covered with monastic edifices ; the splendid 
cistern at Kasr el Yahud (St. John on J ordan), mentioned by Procopius 
as the work of this emperor, is still visible, in an almost perfect condi-. 


tion. Thegrand aqueduct from the ‘Ain el Sultan to it is no doubt of the 
same date. The cistern is thirty feet deep, and is supported on rows of 
piers. The aqueduct is merely 


id E long mound, showing hardly a trace of 
e channel, but running straight as possible through the copse over 


the flat plain between the mud mounds, until disappearing close to the 
convent. 


The convent itself was destroyed and rebuilt in the twelfth century, 
to which date, in all probability, the ruins I have planned belong. The 
most remarkable point about the building is the use of an apparently 


artificial stone, containing flints and fragments of harder stone. The 
chapel is subterranean ; the outer stones are drafted ; fragments of tesse- 
lated pavement 


remain, and some inscriptions, or graphite, carved on 
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the walls. This famous establishment, with the small chapel on the 
banks of Jordan belonging to it, are mentioned by almost every traveller 
of medieval times, and the “fair church of St. John the Baptist" was 
still standing when visited by Sir John Maundeville in 1322, but ruined 
before the year 1697. 

In the fifth century there was another convent of St. Panteleemon 
in the plain, and in the twelfth the destruction of one of St. Gerasmius, 
near the Jordan, is mentioned. At this period of revival the greater 
number of these constructions were rebuilt, including the convents of 
St. Calamon and St. Chrysostom. 

It does not appear that either of these names applied to the Kasr 
el Hajlah, which, however, no doubt dates from the same century. 
The ruins of this fine old religious fortress are better preserved than 
those of Kasr el Yahud, and the plan occupied nearly two days, hay- 
ing never, I believe, been previously taken. Though much shaken by 
earthquake, its yaults are entire. The apse of the large chapel remains, 
and the whole of the smaller, including the octagonal drum support- 
ing its dome. The surrounding walls are entire, except on the north. 
The frescoes are much defaced, almost every inscription and all the 
faces being purposely erased. A certain limit is given to the antiquity 
of the building by the occurrence of the name of John Eleemon, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem in 630, attached to a figure. Crusading graphitee 
—the names “ Piquet” and Petre de le Senchal—are scratched 
deeply, as though with a dagger, on the haunch of an arch. Tesse- 
lated pavement is found in fragments. The kitchen is entire, with its 
row of little ovens. Other cells, with a subterranean chapel, are covered 
with crosses and religious signs. The most curious frescoes are those 
representing saints receiving the white resurrection robe from attendant 
angels. They are fresher in colour and no doubt later than those of 
Koruntil. ^ 

Tell Moghyfir, the Gilgal of some authors, is the site of another such 
convent, now entirely destroyed. Scattered stones, with fragments of 
frescoes and Greek letters, painted pieces of tesselated pavement, a 
small cistern (well lined), and ruins of aqueduct channels leading to the 
spot, are all that remains. It seems probable that we have here the 
site of the convent of St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald in .721 
asin the middle of the plain, between Jericho and Jerusalem, a descrip- 
tion applying perfectly if he travelled by the Mar Saba route to the 
capital. 

Kh.el Mifjar, north of *Ain el Sultan, shows ruins excavated by Captain 
Warren, who found the apse of a chapel pointing south (perhaps the 
transept of & great church), remains of houses, and a chamber with 
frescoes; these have now disappeared. The site covers about 300 yards 
square, and is evidently that of an important establishment. 

Yet another convent is to be found in the hills overhanging the north 
side of Wady Kelt, and a small rough chapel in Wady Dubbar marks 
the site of Dwyr el Mukelik, Thus we have five existing ruins, without 
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counting the church mentioned by Sir John Maundeville, and still re- 
maining on the summit of Koruntil, whilst historically we know of the 
previous existence of no less than seven, of which, however, only three 
are identified. 

Dayr Wady Kelt merits a more particular description. Like every other 
monastery in the hills, it is hung on a precipice. It consists of a 
series of cells, and a hall supported on vaults, through which lies the 


' entrance. The chapel, perched close to the rock, is not oriented, being. 


l 


( 


l 
Aqueducts. 
| 


in aline of 49 degs. M., but the east window, beside the apse, is so turned. 
as to bear at an angle 90 degs. M. The evident reason of this is the 
direction of the rock scarp. The rest of the building is not in the same 
line as the chapel. There are at least three dates discoverable, as two 
layers of frescoes cover the wall, whilst the inscriptions of the newest are 
covered in part by the piers supporting the ribs of the roof. The chapel 
is built of dressed stones, whilst the cells and yaults are of masonry 
roughly squared. This part bears every sign of twelfth century work. 
Perhaps the little side chapel, with rock-cut chamber, and the vault 
containing ancient bones, to which a corridor covered with frescoes ro- 
presenting the Last Judgment leads, is the oldest part of the building. 
Numerous caves, now inaccessible, aro visible in the face of the cliff, 
which for a distance of eighty feet is covered with frescoes, now almost 
entirely defaced. One of these cells has at its ehtrance a heavy iron bar 
placed vertically, no doubt originally to support a rope or ladder. Like 
the upper chambers at Koruntil, this is probably a funeral vault. 

A badly cut inscription in Arabic and barbarous Greek, over the more 
modern part of the door, commemorates a restoration by a certain 
Ibrahim and his brothers, 

The examination of the very complicated system of aqueducts 
which are connected with the old irrigation of the plain, formed one 
of our principal investigations. I have had a separate plan made of 
them, and will endeavour to explain their arrangement. There are in 
all six springs from which the channels are: fed, and twelve aqueducts. 
The springs are ‘Ain el Awjeh, ‘Ain Nuwaymeh, ‘Ain Dak, ‘Ain Kelt, 
‘Ain Farah, and ‘Ain el Sultan. From the first of these, situate about 
eight miles north of Er Riha, a cemented channel follows the course of the 
Wady el Awjeh on the south side. On gaining the plain it crosses the 
valley, and runs away north, having no less than five branches running 
about a mile from it at right angles, at intervals of a quarter to half a 
mile apart. There is no doubt that this is simply intended for irriga- 
tion. One branch leads to a mill. A second and far more important 


branch leaves the first aqueduct at about one and a half miles from its 


source. It winds away south in a very devious course for three and a 
half miles, when it reaches the two springs of ‘Ain Dik and ‘Ain 
Nuwaymeh, situate only a few yards apart. It crosses the valley on a 
curious bridge of many arches, all pointed, and apparently late or 
modern in date. From this point the aqueduct inclines eastward and 
follows a course equally undulating for upwards of four direct miles, 
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passing through various cisterns by Kh. el Mifjar, and over another 
bridge with pointed arches, having a well cut cross on the'haunch of 
one of the arches. A shorter aqueduct from ‘Ain el Sultan, joins this at 
Khirbet el Mifjar, and has pipes for the water channel instead of the 
cemented channel of the other. This devious course terminates at length 
at a birket called Heydar, a cemented cistern, the total length from 
‘Ain el Awjeh to this point being over eight miles. 

We next turn to the aqueduct from ‘Ain Dik, which is there joined 
to the last. It feeds the Tawahin el Sukkar, or Crusading Sugar Mills, 
and crossing Wady Kelt by a bridge now broken, terminates in the 
same ruins, including a birket not far east of Birket Musa. A fourth 
aqueduct branches from No. 2 (the long one) just before the latter 
reaches ‘Ain Dik, and runs east to the plain. I feel but little hesitation 
in attributing these aqueducts, with their branches, to Crusading times, 
with probable subsequent restoration by Moslem workmen. 

We have next to consider no less than five aqueducts which follow the 
course of Wady Kelt, three from ‘Ain Kelt and two from ‘Ain Farah. 
A single channel runs from the former spring, crossing the tributary 
wadies by small bridges, and showing a cemented channel. Within a 
quarter of a mile east of Dayr el Kelt, it reaches a fine bridge placed at 
right angles to its course. This structure, now broken, reaches a height 
of over 60ft. above the bottom of the ravine. But the aqueduct is at a 
level nearly 100ft. higher, and is boldly brought down a slide of about 
half over the face of the rock, and enters the channel of the bridge on 
acurve. At the first, or north buttress, there seems to have been a 
shaft, and part of the water descends Lo a still lower level, and follows 
the north side of the wady, passing beneath the convent. The re- 
mainder crosses by the bridge, which again turns sharply at right 
angles, and another shaft allows part of the current to descend some 
30ft., separating into two aqueducts at different levels. Thus from this 
remarkable bridge we have no less than three channels to follow, with- 
out counting the branch which passes above Dayr el Kelt at the original 
level of the single channel, and thus supplies the convent with water. 
The fact that the water has descended the great shoot, is shown by the 
sedimentary deposits found. upon it. The sharp turns were no doubt 
intended to break the force of the fall, but must have severely strained 
the bridge by the unequal pressure so produced. The good masonry, 
round arches, and cement filled with wood ashes, which are remarkable 
in its structure, seem to point to its having been an early Christian 
work. Ineed scarcely say that we carefully measured and examined it 
throughout. 

To follow the northern aqueduct—it continues to the bottom of the 
pass, and then turning north, terminates near the Sugar Mills. It hasa 
cemented channel in which pipes are laid. 

The two southern courses flow parallel to the mouth of the pass, 
where the lower terminates in a birket, and the upper disappears. They 
are structural throughout, and opposite Dayr el Kelt there is a fine wall 
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of well-cut masonry, on the top of which the upper aqueduct runs, 
whilst a channel for the lower exists in its thickness below, the wall 
being built up against the cliff, which was too precipitous to afford a 
channel. 

The date of the next two aqueducts is possibly earlier. Side by sido 
they run from ‘Ain Farah, following the south side of Wady Kelt 
considerably above the last pair. Atone point they cross and recross, 
and in many places they are tunnelled. One of the bridges, a solid and 
massive structure, placed to carry the high level, at a point where the 
low level, by a bend, is able to cross without, is remarkable for its 
rubble masonry pointed with dressed ashlar, for its rough but pointed 
arches, and for a vault or cistern probably of Crusading date. A second 
vault, known as Bayt Jubr el Fokani exists lower down, and here the 
aqueducts disappear. They run seemingly in tunnels to Bayt Jubr el 
Tahtáni, a small fort commanding the opening of the pass, and of 
Crusading date. Here the upper channel descends by a rapid shoot, and 
filling the birket immediately south of the fort, runs on to the great 
Birket Musa, which no doubt it was mainly intended to supply. The 
course of the lower channel, which is cemented without pipes, is not 
so easily made out, and it seems more than probable that the two 
unite at the tunnel and form one stream. 

Only three more aqueducts remain to trace, which are fed by the ‘Ain 
el Sultan. No. 10 crossing Wady Kelt by a bridge still perfect, with 
pointed arches (evidently a restoration), is traceable into the neighbour- 
hood of Tell Moghyfir, which it was doubtless intended to supply. Here 
it is lost, and careful search makes me feel certain that it went no 
farther south. No llis a fragment also in the neighbourhood of Tell 
Moghyfir, seeming from its direction to have branched out of No. 12, 
the great aqueduct from ‘Ain el Sultan to Kasr el Yahúd (a distance of 
six miles). 

I have not been able to find any traces of cultivation farther south 
than Tell Moghyfir, or any aqueduct to Kasr el Hajlah, which must 
have depended for its water-supply on the great rain-water cistern, and 
on the neighbouring spring of ‘Ain Hajlah. 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. W. K. Green, the British repre- 
sentative at Damascus, for his kindness in the instruction of 
Corporal Armstrong and of myself in the art of bird-stuffing. We 
now find the fall advantage of the acquisition on entering a region 
interesting as is the Jordan Valley. In a little over two months the 
collection has mounted up to nearly one hundred specimens. . The 
large majority have been shot and stuffed by Corporal Armstrong, who 
is an enthusiastic collector. Occasionally I have been able to lend a 
hand when the number of birds was too great, or other work less 
pressing. Among the best specimens are the kingfishers, especially the 
gorgeous Smyrnian species in blue, chocolate, and white. Tristram's 
once nr DM 

z . Bulbuls, the hopping thrush, 
doves, partridges, and many species of wader, desert, and Persian larks, 


r 
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with a few sea birds obtained in our journey down the coast, may be 
added. The collection promises to be a good one, and will interest 
equally the naturalist and the biblical student. 

We are now in the midst of that region in which the whole Geology. 
interest of Syrian geology centres. Having studied carefully the 
geology of the watershed and west plains, I am now endeavouring to 
connect these observations with others which shall point out the time 
geologically of the depression of the Jordan Valley. To write decisively 
would be premature; but the consistency of the old and new observa- 
tions is instructive and encouraging. 

The following succession of strata is observable throughout Pales- 
tine :— 

NorBary, { 1. Nummulitie and Oolitic limestones of the Lower Eocene 

period, as at Nablus. 
2. Soft chalk with large flints, as in Galilee. 
3. White marl with flint bands, as at Nablus. 
4, Hard white basebed with flints and fossils, as at Carmel. 
5. Compact limestone, with a few flints and fossils, as at 
Jerusalem, Dolomitic beds, 


Cretaceous. | 


Jurassic. | 


An unconformity is distinctly traceable between the two last groups in 
many sections. The Nubian grit underlies the dolomite, but does not 
appear in Palestine. 

The numerous observations of dip and strike, with the levels and 
sections which I have collected, will, I feel sure, lead to a very definite 
theory on the formation of the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley; but it 
would be hasty and unwise to publish these notes before they are com- 
plete. Thata great lake or sea of still water existed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea, but at a much higher level, I hope to make out 
clearly. At present at least three distinct levels are traceable : 

1. The level of the Ghor, or mud yalley, through which the Jordan 
runs. 

2. The level of the plain of Jericho, consisting of soft white semi- 
consolidated waves, with salt and sulphur, evidently deposited in still 
water, with the exception of the later formations in the valley beds. 

3. The level of the coloured marls of Nebi Musa, which are uncon- 
formable with the more ancient white cretaceous marls. "The basin 
between Koruntil and Konaytra, formed by the dip of the older strata, 
is filled up with these deposits, and corresponds to a similar basin on 
the east of Jordan. The lake at this period would therefore have 
stretched to the feet of the main chain. 

The Talmudical writers speak of a “long journey,” and define it as Medyeh. 
being as far as from Jerusalem to Modin, or beyond. 

Maimonides explains this as meaning fifteen miles. This is just the 
distance from El Medyeh to Jerusalem, and the Roman mile, if that is 
intended, only differs slightly from the English. ; 
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XIX. 
EXCURSIONS FROM BLUDAN. 


JERUSALEM, Jan. 7, 1874. 


The exceptionally stormy year which (now that we have recovered 
from the severe attack of fever) still keeps us within doors at Jeru- 
salem, leaves me time to fulfil the wishes of the Committee in for- 
warding a short account of some excursions made during our stay at 
Biudan. 

The first of these was a visit to Sak Wady Barada, a site of consider- 
able interest, being, as it is with great reason supposed, that of the 
capital of Abilene, mentioned by St. Luke (iii. 1) as the tetrarchate of 
Lysanias, son of Ptolemy and grandson of Mennzus king of Chalcis, 
about n.C. 60. The tablet, twice repeated beside the Roman road, 
records its reconstruction by the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, at the expense of the inhabitants of Abilene. The 
name Abila, applicable to the capital itself, is supposed to linger in the 
Kabr Abil, or tomb of Abel, a huge sunken birket 30ft. in length on the 
heights above. 

Sak Wady Barada is one of the most picturesque sites in this part of 
Syria. Travelling from Damascus along a desolate expanse of flat 
stony soil known as El Sahrah, we came suddenly to the feet of the 
precipitous chain of the Antilebanon, and entered a fine gorge over- 
hung with craggy cliffs. Deep down in this the Barada (ancient 
Arbana) has worn its bed hidden by the thick growth of tall poplars 
and flowering shrubs, through which the retreshing sound of its 
brawling water strikes the ear. The steep high banks are formed of a 
sort of conglomerate, with a soft white natrix, in which the prints of 
leaves, branches, and twigs brought down and embedded by the river 
action, are most delicately preserved. The great depth of this forma- 
tion, evidently marking the gradual deepening of the gorge by the 
powerful action of the rapid stream, together with the indications of 
date given by the species of the leaves, would enable a geologist to 
measure approximately the rate at which the water bores downwards, 
The modern village, watered also by streams which run from the hill- 
sides, lies low down among the poplars. The extensive use of wood in 
its construction, its flat mud roofs projecting over verandahs which 
surround the houses, give an almost Swiss appearance to the hamlet, 
contrasting forcibly with the bald, eomfortless appearance of the 


villages of Palestine set among the stony mountains, treeless and 
unwatered. i 


On the north side of the river, below the precipices, lies the necropolis 
of the ancient town. Higher up, 


; the stream turns sharply round in 
thé very narrowest part of the gorge, and falling by a succession of 
small cascades, each with a deep pool beneath, it passes under a 


modern single arch. Above this point the course is stil] between 
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~ poplar beds, but the gorge opens until the long plain of Zebedany is 
reached, where at the foot of a craggy ridge the Barada springs up full- 
. grown in a blue pool surrounded with rushes and extending to an 
unknown depth. 

Sak Wady Barada is a well-known site, and the history of its cap- 
ture by the Saracens in 634 A.D., during the annual fair, is supposed to 
be the origin of the modern name, “The fair of Wady Barada.” 

I am not, however, aware that the ruins have ever been systemati- 
cally studied, although several inscriptions have been obtained from 
them. We executed a sketch survey of the site, and took plans of over 
a dozen tombs, examining about twenty. They are of great interest as 
forming a clue to the date of other tombs of similar construction, and 
thus giving a basis in the comparison of the great number of specimens 
we have already collected. The inscriptions which we obtained not 
already known have been communicated by Mr. Wright to the Fund ; 
they are all in Greek, and without exception tombstones. One found 
in place consists of four tablets over a sunken tomb; three are inscribed, 
but much defaced. The name Archelaus as a patronymic occurs in 
two: a column fallen into the stream beneath is inscribed at the top 
and near the base, the latter giving o Aoviios vios sven, The remainder, 
numbering six in all, some very well preserved, were lying loose in 
various places near the town. 

The Roman road with its tablets, the aqueduct beneath, part rock- 
cut, part built with large slabs against the cliffs, the fagades with pedi- 
ments and figures much defaced, are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. We noticed a great number of fine stones in the village itself, 
and the remains apparently of a temple, now transformed into a school; 
it seemed doubtful, however, how much of the material was 4n situ and 
not taken from another site. North of the road, and east of the village, 
a wall with fragments of cornice and pillars indicates the position of 
another classical building. 

Descending the stream still farther, and crossing by a most 
picturesque bridge; we reach the place of another small temple, the 
best preserved ruin in the neighbourhood. The eastern and southern 
walls are easily traceable, and the spot might repay excavation. I took 
measurements of the pillars and cornices which appear fallen in con- 
fusion. They are bold and massive in character and formed of large 
blocks. There are several mounds in the vicinity which no doubt 
mark the sites of other buildings, giving the idea that in Roman 
times the mouth of the gorge was occupied by a large and important 
town. 

Our second expedition was to Baalbek, where we remained a day, 
returning on the third. The object of this was to enable me to send in 
a report on the present precarious condition of the ruins, which has 
“already appeared in print. The discovery which we made, but which 
requires further examination, of a pillar-shaft built into the founda- 
tions exactly beneath the famous trilithon, cannot fail to be considered 


of the very greatest importance, 
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Circumstances considerably delayed our projected visit to Hermon, 
and it was not till after a shower or two had fallen that the atmosphere 
became sufficiently clear to allow of our attempting an expedition 
intended for the observation of very long distances. At length, how- 
ever, we started; Mr. Green, Her Britannic Majesty’s representative at 
Damascus, came with us, and Mr. Wright, accompanied by Corporal 
Armstrong, was to join us at Rukhleh. The first day we slept at 
Rashayah, an important town three hours north of the summit; the 
second we passed on the top itself; the third at Kala‘at el Jindel; and 
on the 11th September we returned by the eastern slopes and through 
the gorge of the Barada to Bludan, a march of nine hours for the horses 
and fourteen for the mules, including the stoppages. 

We passed, in the first instance, by the fine ruin of Dayr el Ash‘ayir, 
which has been visited and described by Captain Warren. The walls 
are standing to the height of the capitals, which are Ionic, with a Greex 
fret beneath the volutes. There are vaults in the stylobate which are 
at present inhabited. Anxious, however, to reach Rukhleh at the 
appointed time, we did not even dismount at this place. 

The road ascends a steep narrow wady winding between huge 
boulders of rock. We here missed our proper path and entirely lost 
Corporal Brophy, who subsequently met the natives sent to look for 
him. Some charcoal-burners brought us back toa little plain from 
which a steep track leads to one of the ridges. Here we found 
another great valley running eastwards, with the village on its southern 
slopes, whilst beyond towered the steep sides of Hermon with the knife- 
like ridge which culminates in the prineipal summit. 

Rukhleh also has been visited by Captain Warren, and I only add 
such notes as are supplemental to his. "There are four principal build- 
ings. The upper eastern temple, the upper western temple, the lower 
northern temple, and a building called El Burg north of the last upon 
a high point of rock. Of these his notes are principally confined to 
the second. (See Quarterly, January, 1870.) 

There are several Greek inscriptions lying in the indistinguishable 
ruins of the higher eastern temple. Of these we copied two, one on à 
pillar, of which a copy has already appeared (Quarterly, March, 1870). 
The transcription, however, resulting from the joint efforts of Mr. 
Green, Mr. Wright, and myself,is more perfect, although it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see the letters under the ordinary light. A sort of 
cartouche surrounds the central portion of the inscription, which seems 
nevertheless to read straight across. It is most interesting as re- 
ferring to a certain Epiarch of Abila, whose name might perhaps be 
made out by a copy taken at night with a lamp; it refers to the 
guardians of the temple, and a certain Bernice, as having done some- 
thing (probably in restoration or adornment of the temple) at their 
own expense; it also contains a date. 

The second inscription, on a large stone, was more rapidly copied, 
and would repay the trouble of a squeeze. It commences, 0eas 
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A«(v)ko8eae, and the words àvrois apyupia àvaAwcavr''* Úrep TNs Ovpas are 
distinctly legible in one part. There are in all eight lines, the longest 
containing twenty-two letters: the feporauia, or guardians of the temple, 
are again mentioned init. I am not aware that it has been previously 
made public. 

The second building is farther west, about the same height, but. 
hidden between houses which are on the level of the vaults in the 
stylobate. The roof of a house covers up the eastern end, but there is 
no doubt that this was a temple also. Its extreme width is 24ft. 3in., 
and the height of the stylobate, a fine piece of work, the profile of 
which I have carefully measured, is 5ft. Vin. It consists of very large 
blocks of stone. The building is divided by a cross wall at a distance 
of 22ft. from its east end, and the door of this was surmounted by a 
massive lintel of bold mouldings, which I also measured. The most 
curious point in the structure is the existence of an apse at the western 
end having a good hemispherical dome of small well-cut masonry. 
There is no special sign of this being a late addition, as although the 
ashlar is smaller (which is commonly the case in Roman buildings in 
Palestine), the stone seems to be of the same character. 

This building is locally called Kala‘at el Melek, or the King’s Castle. 
An inscription on a tablet upon a small pillar is here built vertically 
into a wall, so that only half is visible. It was copied by Captain 
Warren, but we add a few letters to his. It is well preserved, and 
should be taken out, when the whole would be legible. 

The third building is the famous temple with the head of Baal in its 
wall. This has been described many times, and especially by Captain 
Warren. Its dimensions are 56ft. from north to south, and 82ft. to the 
line of the apse, interior measurements. The bearing we made to be 
120 degrees, but Captain Warren 127 degrees. It has been said that 
the apse at the eastern end has been added at a later period, but I 
should feel inclined to go even further, and consider that hardly a 
stone in the building is in situ, and that from the present dimensions 
we cannot judge without excavation of those of the temple. The 
courses of the south wall, of which I took a careful sketch, are ex- 
tremely irregular ; a portion of a cornice is built in at the east end, then 
comes the slab 5ft. by 6ft., the height of two courses, on which is the 
head of Baal, of fine classic outline, but much defaced. It is sur- 
rounded with a border of honeysuckle pattern. Next to this two 
courses—the upper 3ft. 2in. in height, the lower 1ft. 10in., the upper of 
two blocks 5ft. lin. and 6ft. lin., the lower of six stones in the same 
length. A stone 4ft. long follows in the upper course, and then a suc- 
cession of much smaller masonry in five courses, reaching to the fine 
sculpture of an eagle, which resembles the Roman eagle on the soffit 
of the great lintel at Baalbek. 

In the western wall the courses vary also considerably; the jambs of 
the door seem very probably to have been pieces of a cornice. In the 


north-west corner a bit of cornice is built in horizontally, at the height 
E 
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of the lintel of the door. The ground here, either from the natural 
slope or from the accumulation of rubbish, reaches up to this frag- 
ment. 

The northern wall is almost entirely of small stones. The apse 
courses differ considerably in height, and on the outside various niches 
are built into the wall in a most irregular fashion. Thus no wall of 
the building can be pointed out as probably remaining intact from the 
earlier times. The church was divided into a nave and two aisles, the 
latter being 16ft. wide. There were two rows of five columns each, the 
two attached to.the corners of the apse being probably a trifle larger; 
the average diameter is 3ft. and the height 22ft. 6in., including base 
and capital. The latter are of Ionic order. Of all these details I have 
carefully measured sketches. There appear also to have been two 
rows of pilasters attached to the outer walls, also of Ionic character, 
and having a fret similar to that at Dayr el Ash‘ayer below the volute. 
Above these, both inside and out, was a cornice, and a plain architrave 
connected the columns. Of the roof, however, there are no indica- 
tions. The door in the west wall was not central, but communicated 
with the southern aisle. There was also a smaller door on the north, 
but whether any on the south appears to be extremely problematical. 

Between this ruin and the former there are many fragments of cor- 
nices, pillars, and niches, a large birket now dry, and a deep funnel- 
shaped well with a flight of steps. Just opposite the modern Druse 
village are ruins of houses which we did not examine. There are two 
illegible inscriptions in Greek, one on the east wall, the other towards 
the south-west corner, inside the church. South of the village is a 
regular cemetery of rock-sunk tombs, and a cave with two compart- 
ments containing loculi parallel to the sides. 

There only remains one building .to describe in Rukhleh, and this is 
called El Burj—the tower. It is on a high knoll north of the church, 
and presents a platform of rock about 10ft. high and 12 by 15 paces 
area. A building on a low stylobate, with large well-cut stones, show- 
Ing no traces of mortar or of drafting, stood on the platform. On 
the east is a lower building, six paces broad, which seems to have con- 
tained rough columns supporting the roof. 

There can be no doubt that this village was once an important town. 
The occurrence of the name of Abila in two of its inscriptions is 


curious. _It would well repay further investigation and excavation 
when visited by our American colleagues. 


Leaving Rukhleh late in the afternoon, 
rocky, it seemed to me, than any I had as yet seen in Syria; after 
passing a narrow ridge we began descending a long, narrow valley, at 
the end of which the Druse village of Kefr Kak stood above broad 
slopes of vineyards, brilliant apple-green in colour, and lighted by the 
setting sun. Below, on our right, wag the curious plain which in 
winter becomes a lake. Some few days after heavy rain a roaring 
noise is heard beneath the ground, and a stream issues from a cavern, 


we pursued a path more 


^ 
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quickly submerging the whole extent of flat ground lying between steep 
mountain ridges. 

After sunset we reached Aiha, where the remains of a temple are 
visible, but as darkness came on we did not stop, but hurried on to the 
great town of Rashaya, placed on two low hills facing one another, 
and filling the low ground between them. Here the kaimakam, on a 
prancing steed, hurried out to welcome the English consul's party. 
The infantry of the garrison, four soldiers and a sergeant, advanced in 
Indian file, turned into line, and presented arms. The irregular 
cavalry rode madly about over one another, and finally one of their 

- number fell over his horse's head. At last all our calvacade was jammed 
in a narrow street, where the horses of the English party began to 
kick out, and the kaimakam, having thus fulfilled his duty, speedily 
retired. 

Next morning a great deputation waited on Mr. Green. The kai- 
makam, the Druse shaykh, the chief Greek priest, and the Protestant 
schoolmaster, came amicably together, surrounded by their admirers 
and followers. This audience having been brought to a close and re- 
turn visits paid, we commenced the ascent of the’ mountain, a long, 
steep slope of small loose shingle most fatiguing to the horses. 

Our camp was pitched in a sheltered hollow, but we experienced a Ascent of 
difficulty rarely felt, of the want of water. Nota vestige of snow was E 
to be found on any part of the mountain, and we were obliged to send 
the animals down again to the ‘Ain Jerniyeh, a spring one and a-half 
hours from the summit on the western slope. We were engaged till 
after sunset in taking observations, and after dark we fired the 
surrounding patches of a prickly shrub, which burns for a very con- 
siderable time, thus announcing our safe arrival to the ladies at Bludan, 
whose return watchfire we, however, unfortunately missed seeing. The 
night was extremely cold, in spite of our wraps. The non-commissioned 
' officers remained up all night, taking observations for latitude. In the 
morning we rose before sunrise, and the day being fairly clear we 
obtained some good observations, especially a line to Carmel, which has 
thus been observed both ways. Safet, Tiberias, and many of the ruins 
in the northern district of our Survey, kindly picked out for us by Mr. 
Wright, were well seen. We took a few shots into Lieut. Steever’s 
country, and angles to all the villages visible on the slopes of the 
mountain. There is a district on the south and south-east of the 
summit which has, I believe, never been explored, and which cannot fail 
to contain many ruins of interest. 

My next care was to obtain a careful survey of the summit of Hermon, 
and a plan of the temple, intended to supplement that of Captain 
Warren. The top of the mountain may be described as consisting of 
three peaks, of which two are approximately north and south, and of 
almost equal height, being joined by a flat plateau depressed in the 
middle. The third peak to the west is considerably lower, and divided 
by a valley-head from the former. 
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"The name of this third peak is El Mutabkhiyát, which means, I ams 
informed, the “place of cooking." The plateau is called El Dar, the: 
northern peak Káwasr el Dar. The southern is that on which the 
temple is built, for which our informant (an old goatherd, who had lived 
many years on the mountain) gave the name of Kasr el Shabib. The: 
name Kasr el Antar is incorrect, referring to another building. He 
denied that the name Kasr Nimrád, given} by Captain Burton, was. 
correct; and I am inclined to believe it is applicable rather to the 
building at Kalaat el Jindel, which 1 shall describe later. The building 
itself is a small temple on the southern side of a block of rock which 
is surrounded by an oval of well-dressed stones. On the top of the 
block is a rectangular sunken trench or birket, and close to it a round 
shaft, not deep, unless it is filled up, and supposed, as Mr. Wright 
informed me, to have been the flue of an altar. The surrounding wall! 
seems to me never to have been more than a dwarf wall. A great 
quantity of ashes is still observable on the west, without its boundary. 
There does not appear to me ever to have been any outer enclosure. 
There is, however, south of the temple, a retaining wall of rough stones, 
evidently intended to bank up the earth at the head of a small valley 
which starts on this side. The stones of the temple wall are drafted, 
and one measured 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. by 2ft. Sin., with a face smooth- 
dressed and a draft iin. deep, 6in. wide one side of the stone, 31in. on 
the other. A fragment of a very simple cornice we also measured. A 
Greek inscription is said to be still lying on the spot, but we searched 
for it in vain. 

The cave upon the plateau I also entered and measured; it is rough 
in shape, 15ft. Gin. by 24ft. Gin. in dimensions; the roof is partly 
supported by a rough rock-cut pillar. The height varies from 7ft. to Sft. 
It faces very nearly east. A rock-cut stair of three steps leads down 
to it, and a small lintel was?thrown across this outer entrance. Above 
the cave the rock is cut down, leaving a rectan gular flat space 26ft. by 
33ft. Ihave no doubt that there was a building over the cave at some 
period. 

These notes are all that we are able to give in addition to the full 
account of Captain Warren, and supplementing the careful survey of 
the summit and plan of the Kasr el Shabib which we executed. 

The chief interest which Hermon possesses for the Biblical student. 
is as the traditional site of the Transfiguration of Christ. The narrative 
relates (Mark 1x.) that beingíthen at Cesarea Philippi our Lord took 
his three disciples “into a high mountain apart.” That reference is 
thus made to some part of Hermon there can be no doubt. Tt is a 
curious observation that on the summit of Hermon there is often a 
sudden accumulation of cloud, as quickly again (dispersed, often visible 
when the remainder of the atmosphere is perfectly clear. I have myself 
noticed this on more than one occasion, and we had some fear that 
during ovr stay on the summit our view would be thus suddenly cut 
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off. We cannot fail to be reminded in this phenomenon of “the cloud. 


that overshadowed ” the apostles. 

A short day was necessitated both by the time taken in Slide vations 
and by the fatigued condition of the baggage animals. We therefore 
fixed upon Kalaat el Jindel, a Druse village on the east of the summit, 
as our camping-ground. 

This point was not visited by Captain Warren. The name is applied 
to the village itself, and the castle is said to be the resting-place of one 
of the sons of Nimrod, if not of the hunter himself; for which reason 
no dew ever falls in Kalaat el Jindel. The two are separated by Van- 
«develde, who shows the Kalaat on the wrong side of the wady. 

The building is a curious one, and its origin may be very ancient, 
though I am inclined to look upon it as medieval. Itis a rectangular 
fort commanding a narrow gorge, and almost entirely cut in the rock, 
faeing 190 degrees in the direction of its length. It is divided into 
two compartments, the western of which contains a Mohammedan kibleh 
niche, and another recess with jambs and lintels moulded, on the west 
wall; whilst on the north is a loophole of medisval character, and a 
broad rock-cut window exists on the south. The eastern chamber had 


- Structural walls on all sides but the south, where a step 3ft. or Aft. high 


leads to an open window. Through this we gain a passage on the same 
level, running parallel to the two .chambers, and looking down a steep 
scarp into the valley below. Both the chambers have been cemented 
at some time or other; the masonry is of large proportions. A cave, 
which is not easily accessible through a small window in the east face, 
exists below the building, in the scarp. Close to it on the west is a 
tomb resembling somewhat those at Sak Wady Barada. If this were 
originally a temple, it is the only known instance on Hermon of a 
temple facing west. 

From Kalaat el Jindel I accompanied Mr. Wright on a visit to 
Burkush, which was the last site we investigated. It was situate one 
and a-half hours’ ride north of our camp, to which we returned. The 
following day we were too much occupied to allow of our stopping, nor 
did we pass any very remarkable ruins. 

The ruins at Burkush are the finest which we examined, but they have 
been very fully described by Captain Warren. I, however, took the plan 
as carefully as time allowed. 

On approaching the spot, one sees a leon well-built platform wall 
from which a row of cantilevers for supporting arches project. Onthe 
platform are foundations of a large Byzantine building, and small 
hovels of the modern Druse village are built against the eastern wall. 
At a distance north of this of 175 feet are the remains of another 
building, with a tumbled mass of masonry belonging to the upper 
courses. 

The plan of the substructures I take to have included two great vaults 
running the entire length and breadth (130 feet and 160 feet) of the 


building, with a roofing of flat slabs upon arches at intervals of 3 feet 


Burkush. 
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6 inches. The southern of these vaultsis now broken down; the western 
I could see still exists, though it is not attainable, and much choked 
with rubbish. On the north the ground attains the height of the plat- 
form, and is in places cut away. On the east there are smaller vaults 
and chambers. There is also another pair of vaults with simple barrel 
roofs on the west; of all these I have obtained a perfect plan, with their 
relative positions. From the great south vault, which is 19 feet broad, 
we enter into some small chambers and a passage placed in the south- 
west angle of the platform. There are two very small cells, one of 
which I should take for an oratory, having a niche for holy water or 
something of similar character in the northern wall. The other is a 
ehamber for washing, or latrine. Another flight of steps here leads to 
further ranges of vaults beneath, but having no candle we could not 
examine them in the time at our disposal. 

Over the doors of several of these chambers and on the interior walls 
the following signs are cut severally. 

+104 ¿LM 
The second occurs frequently, the rest I was inclined to look on as num- 
bers to the various cells. Several crosses are cut carefully on stones of 
the outer wall, but probably late. 

A very simple cornice runs along the south wall; its moulding is the 
Cyma recta. 

The building above must have consisted of three walks, the central 
one 36 feet broad. The rich and fantastic moulding of the capitals, 
many of which I measured and copied, show it to have been a very 
magnificent building. The magnetic bearing in the direction of its 
breadth was 124 deg. Of this also I found time for a plan. The masonry 
is very large, twelve courses giving 40 feet height at the south-east 
corner of the platform. 

I was at the time inclined to consider the building as of one date, but 
Captain Warren’s discovery of an Ionic capital in the ruins militates 
against this, and there is no doubt that the apse of the second structure 
is built on. Of this structure I made a careful plan, and sketches of 
the two small attached columns on stools flanking the doorway. The 
masonry 1s very large and well-cut except in the apse, and no drafting 
appears in any of the stones. 

4 There are a great number of ruins round this central basilica, show- 
ing the remains of a large town; and a building halfway down the hill, 
whose foundations only remain, seems to have been a church. At the 
foot of the hill is a huge sarcophagus, with a bust in basso-relievo, and 
on a stone close by is an illegible Greek inscription. 
Benes: Ee Zeen of ancient cultivation on Hermon. In. 
e FREE SC Ss S E Be rocky fastnesses at Rukhleh and 
ee i ES one terraces and vineyard watch-towers 
. e present day the long slopes of vineyard, especi- 


ally remarkable at Kefr Kák, Rashayah, and Burkush, with the scanty 
patches of barley, are all that remain. 
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In conclusion to this report I will note that the fine temples at ‘Ain “ Ain Fiji.” 
Fiji, near Sik Wady Barada, have just escaped a great danger. They 
owe their preservation to Mr. Wright, who passed them when the 
Wali of Syria was engaged in their destruction. The arch from which 
the stream flows beneath the temple was stopped up, and the ingenuity 
of Syrians could suggest no other method of clearing it out than 
blowing up the building itself. The expostulations addressed by Mr. 
Wright to the Wali stopped these proceedings for a time, and I at 
once sent Corporal Armstrong to make a plan of the ruins. The 
workmen were by that time withdrawn, and the buildings have, I hope, 
escaped destruction. 


KA 
JERUSALEM, Jan. 30, 1874. 
GEZER, MODIN, GIBEAH, AND AT. 


I am at length able to report that a full sheet of the map, probably survey. 
the most difficult and interesting of all, has been completely filled 
in. The Jerusalem sheet contains oyer 1,400 names, and the number cf 
ruins planned and drawn is very large. We worked in the Ghor till the 
commencement of the heavy rains, and have—round Jerusalem and from 
a flying camp at Daer Diwán—filled in on the few fine days such portions 
as could not be reached from other stations. During excursions which I 
have made when weather allowed, I have visited every important site 
within twenty miles of the city, and have increased the number of special 
surveys to sixty-three, including seven churches not to be found in M. 
Du Vogiié’s ** Churches of Palestine," and among the later additions the 
survey of Tell Gezer, the plan of the tombs of the Maccabees, the great 
church at Ramleh, &c. 

Of late, however, the whole country has become unfit for outdoor 
work, and we are engaged in getting our materials into order, a work 
which will occupy us all our time until the Jordan valley shall have 
become fit for camping, when I hope to return to it for survey. 

The two principal excursions have been that to Ramleh, undertaken 
by myself and Mr. Drake, and that to Dayr Diwan, where Sergeant 
Black accompanied me. We camped for two days at this place, and filled 
in about twenty-five square miles during very bad weather and a violent 
hailstorm. I propose to give a short account of each of these journeys. 

Leaving Jerusalem on 17th, about 8 a.m., we proceeded by Kolonia, 
where I noticed the building with drafted stones. There are many vaults 
and foundations round it, and I think it probably is the site of one of 
the Crusading conventual edifices, in which the masonry of an older 
date is constantly used up again. 

At Khirbet Ikbala, near Abu Ghosh, we examined a very prominent 
ruin. It proved to be a convent, probably, from its style, of the same 
date as the neighbouring church. Numerous masons’ marks are found 


Tell Gezer. 


Ramleh. 


of a nave and two aisles, with the 
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on the walls, but the chapel has been ruined, and was not traceable. 
A strong stream, dropping over the rock ledges in little cataracts, runs 
by it. Even in summer there is a good water-supply, and a grove of 
sindian trees may be the remains of the old convent garden. 

At Latrún are the confused and scattered ruins of another Christian 
site. The rain, however, obliged us to keep straight on for Ramleh, leay- 
ing this and Tell Gezer till later. 

Starting on the following morning for the latter site, we crossed the 
swampy plain, and reached Abu Shusheh at nine in the morning. There 
is no doubt that in itself, apart from the strong argument in its favour, 
the site is most striking and remarkable. —. 

Situate on a swell of the low hills, its tombhouse is visible in every 

direction from a distance, and forms a conspicuous object from the 
Jerusalem road, We have on the Tell a fine site for a city. Though not 
remarkable in a military point of view, it commands the pass to a certain 
extent. The fine spring of ‘Ain Yerdi, on the east, would supply an 
unlimited amount of water, and the rich cornland in the vicinity stretches 
down to the sand dunes on the coast. The view is very fine. The plain 
of Sharon lies spread out like a map, the fantastic minarets of Ramleh 
and the white columns at Lydda set in its dark olive groves; the 
emerald plain lapping the feet of the dark Judean range, which were 
then covered with heavy wreaths of cloud; beyond all, the blue sea, 
shining as it always does under the winter sun. The Tell is long and 
irregular in sbape, and on its sides are terraces, which prove supported 
by long walls of great unhewn blocks. Near the eastern end is a square 
raised platform of earth, about 200 feet side, also containing similar 
blocks. This is no doubt the foot of Gezer; I was not, however, able 
to find the foundations mentioned by M. Ganneau, although there are 
many ancient quarries, while rough tofubs and oil-presses exist below 
the Tell on the north and north-west. The ground is everywhere strewn 
with small fragments of pottery and of glass. The curious idol found 
by M. Bergheim, as well as a number of worked flints, have been 
already mentioned. The house he is building, and the kubbet, with 
its graveyard, are the most conspicuous objects on the spot. 

The afternoon we devoted to the two principal buildings in Ramleh, 
the church and the white mosque. 

The church is supposed to be of the 12th century. In the 10th two 
churches existed, which were destroyed and rebuilt. The only other 
notice I have been able to find is that by Sir John Maundeville, who in 
1322 speaks of ** a fair Church of our Lady,” ** besideRamla,” “where our 
Lord appeared to our lady in the likeness that betokeneth the Trinity.” 
M. du Vogiié in 1860 could not enter it, but the fanaticism of the 
Moslems is less marked nowadays, and our survey cost only ds. as 
** backsheesh.” 


The building, which I have been, as I believe, the first to plan, consists 


principal and side apses, and with 


seven bays of clustered columns, The naye is built with a clerestory, 
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the greatest height being about 40ft., the length 150ft., and the breadth 


Töft. It is the finest and best preserved church I have seen in Palestine. 
The spaces between the piers are irregular, varying from 12ft. to 14ft. 
This is not uncommon in Crusading work, and I believe the inaccuracy 
of many plans arises from only taking a single measurement, supposing 
the building to be symmetrical. I am, however, careful to take every 
measurement, as such variations are curious and interesting. The thick 
coat of plaster which the Moslems have added, as the ordinary embellish- 
ment of a mosque interior, has covered the delicate tracery of many 
capitale, and makes the finding of masons' marks impossible. 

The Jam‘ia el Abiad, or White Mosque, at the opposite extremity of the 
town, is as fine a specimen of Saracenic architecture. It has been known 
under the erroneous titles of ** Church of the Templars,” and ** Cistern 
of St. Helena ;" and its tower, as that of the “Forty Martyrs" (an 
important point in our triangulation). Robinson has, however, pointed 
out that there is no reason for supposing it other than a Moslem con- 
struction, and the date, 1318, on the great tower, is not improbably of its 
building. Christian masons’ marks do, indeed, appear‘on some of the steps 
of its staircase and on a window, but these stones no doubt belonged to 
the 10th century churches, and the style of the building seems Saracenic 
in its details. The massive walls, strong core, and well-finished pilasters 
and windows, make it one of the most beautiful and best built of the 
edifices of the country. Shaken often by earthquake, it still stands 
almost uninjured,-and affordsa striking view from Kalkilia on the north, 
down almost to the limits of Palestine on the south. The name Arb‘ain 
Maghazi (Forty Champions), is applied to one of the three extensive 
vaulted colonnades beneath the mosque court, to which a pilgrimage is 
made once a year, and-which is filled with the little piles of stones 
used to mark all such sites throughout Palestine, notably at El Meshárif 
and other points from which Jerusalem is first visible. 

The double colonnade of the mosque itself, fast falling into confused 
ruins, is on the plan of the Damascus and other ancient mosques. I 
took a plan of the whole enclosure, as of architectural interest from the 
date attached to it. 

Starting on the following day to return to Jerusalem, we took the 
more northern route through Lydda, Beth-horon, and Nebi Samwil. At 
Lydda I re-examined the famous Cathedral of St. George, an important 
building mentioned by nearly every medieval writer as far back as St. 
Willibald. The present ruins are about the 12th century. There is no 
question in this case as to the name of the patron, which since the 8th 
century to the present day has been that of St. George, whose body is 
supposed to lie in the crypt, under the high altar. 

This church is an instance of the rapid demolition of many such edifices 
in Palestine. When visited by Du Vogúé, the south apse was quite 
perfect; but now that it has been restored by the Greeks, and a modern 
church made out of the first two bays of the nave and north aisle, the 
southern one has been quite destroyed, and I did not remark any traces 


of its apse. 


Lydda. 


"mg l———————————————————— EEN 


El Medyeh. 
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M. du Vogiié does not, however, appear to have entered the mosque, 
the courtyard of which is bounded on the east by the west wall of the 
Greek church, In this I found a pier and pillar belonging to the south 
aisle, not noticed in his plan. The number is thus brought up to five or 
six bays, which would make a well-proportioned church, the total length 
either 130ft. or 150ft., and the breadth about 80ft. The beautiful 
moulding of the capital and other details has been well reproduced by 
the French artist. Another visit may, perhaps, enable me to settle the 
question of the total length, in a perfectly satisfactory manner. In the 
meantime I may note that my measurements agree perfectly with both 
those of Robinson and of M. du Vogüé. 

Leaving Lydda we ascended gradually to El Medyeh, passing 
Kh. Zakariyeh and Kh. Kelkh, Christian sites of some little interest, 
the details of which, including the curious Hermit’s Cave of El 
Habis, I measured. The plan of the tombs of the Maccabees—the 
structural monument, north of Dr. Sandreczki’s rock-cut sepulchres, 
known as the Kabir el Yahúd (probably a Frank name), I was now able 
to complete. It is extremely interesting, and a point about it which I 
had not previously noticed is, the apparent existence of a little court or 
vestibule to each tomb. The general appearance presented is that of an 
oblong building, with cron walls. These are not indeed always visible, 
and without efficient excavation it cannot be said certainly that more 
than two intermediate and two end walls exist; still the appearance of 
the ground, sinking in seven wells of rubbish, plainly intimates that 
formerly there were originally five intermediate. It was in the thickness 
of these walls that the tombs were built, being about 3ft. 5in. broad, 
and the wall having a thickness of over 4ft. 6in. The tomb was open on 
the eastern side, and the grave itself sunk in:the floor of the chamber 
and covered by a slab. Thus the presént sunken pits, about 6ft. Yin. 
square, appear to form vestibules between the tombs. From the discovery 
of a capital of most primitive appearance, roughly approaching the 
lonie order, each would seem to have been ornamented by a column, 
probably supporting a level roof. There would probably be steps 

leading down into these, thus explaining how the intermediate tombs, 
to which there can have been no other means of communication, were 
reached. It may be to these pillars that Josephus (Ant. xiii. 7. 6) and 
1 Maccabees (xiii. 27) refer; that they were monolithic is highly probable, 
though they hardly deserve to be called ee great pillars." The “ cunning 
device” round about which they were set, and spoken of as in the 
pyramids, may be supposed to be the vestibules in question; and 


it is noticeable that Josephus does not speak of the pillars as in the 
cloisters. 


By the latter expression I understan 
with the monument on its western side, 
stones 8ft. long in parts, and measuri 
remarkable that the outside walls are 5 
generally accepted), the interior 31 


d the enclosure, equal in extent 
surrounded by a fine wall, with 
ng about 80ft. each way. It is 
cubits thick (a cubit of 16in. as 
cubits, the vestibules 5 cubits square; 


LA 


EL MEDYEH (TOMBS OF THE MACCABEES ?) 
From a drawing by MR. C, F. TYRWHITT DRAKE 


'ebi 
amwil, 
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and the length of the graves also 5 cubits, an unusual length, and 
greater than that prescribed by Talmudical rules. ^ 

The last question with regard to this monument is its height, wbich 
is described in both accounts as being very great. The question of 
the height of the pyramids is included in this. It has been said that 
the sunk centres of |several stones show the resting-places of these 
Structures, but this is doubtful for several reasons. First, that only 
one of these stones is in situ. Secondly, that the sunk portions do not 
occur in the middle of this slab which covers the east tomb. Third, 
that in the case of another stone not in situ, the sunken portion is 
not central. It is still not impossible that the theory is true, in which 
case about 3ft. would be the side of the base of the pyramid, which 
would not allow a greater height than 9ft. or 10ft. The height of the 
rest of the building was Sft., and thus the maximum was under 20 or 
about 15 cubits. 

The graves beneath are rock-cut, and may have preceded the monu- 
ment, as is rendered probable by the two accounts. Two small towers 
9 cubits square flanked the entrance to the vestibule of the eastern 
tomb. Thus we havea monument capable of reconstruction in cubits 
within a foot of my measurement of the total length. 

Josephus speaks of the stone used as “polished,” but it seems 
to me not impossible ‘to have been whitewashed or plastered; in which 
case from its position it could not fail to be conspicuous from the whole 
extent of the sea-shore, visible from about the latitude of Mukhalid far 
down towards Gaza, 

From El Medyeh we returned to Jerusalem, passing beneath Nebi 
Samwil, which I had visited on a previous occasion, and a short account 
of which may therefore find a proper place bere, 

Nebi Samwil was known to the Crusaders under a variety of names, to 
which they added one of their own, calling it Mount Joy. The strong 
rock-cut passage to the east of the church, with vaults of good masoury, 
a Crusading fireplace, and other details of similar character, may very 
probably belong to this period. No plan of the fine church has been as 
yet, I believe, published, although of considerable interest. T 


form in plan, with a sort of side building added on the north of the nave, 
although it is doubtful 


, nave, and is thus probably of Crusading date, althoueh the tomb of 


Samuel is never mentioned by early writers. The south transept is 


ct, y e in its wall; the north has been filled 
up with irregular cells of Moslem work, The choir probably terminated 


in an apse, but this is quite destroyed, and a modern wall cuts short the 
edifice. 
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and distances, taking carefully the bearing of each. Their construction 
| is interesting, and points to the antiquity of drystone monuments in the 
country. In the disposition of a series of chambers included in one rec- 
tangular wall they resemble the El Medyeh tombs, but are not sepa- 
rated by intermediate vestibules. There seems no rule as to their 
orientations, and lengths and widths seem to have no connection. 

We next pushed on to Jeb‘a, a point of extreme interest in connection 
with the history of Saul and Jonathan. It is a small village, and con- 
spicuously situate over the rocky slopes of one of the branches of Wady 
Suwaynit. The road to Mukhmas (Michmash) descends the hill in an 
easterly direction, and a path equally rugged and precipitous leads up 
to the latter place, situate at a considerably lower elevation. It is not, 
however, at the village itself that we should look for the site of that 
famous camp of the Philistines which was attacked by Jonathan and his 
squire, prototypes of later chivalry. Josephus describes the site of that 
encampment as being ‘‘on a precipice which had three tops that ended 
ina small sharp but long extremity, whilst thero was a rock that sur- 
rounded them.” Such a site exists on the east of Michmash, a high hill 
bounded by the precipices of Wady Suwaynit on the south, rising in 
three flat but narrow mounds, and communicating with the hill of 
Mukhmas, which is much lower, by a long and narrow ridge, the 
southern slope of which is immensely steep. 

Whilst thus presenting an almost impregnable front towards Jeb‘a, the 
communication in rear is extremely easy; the valley here is shallow, with 
sloping hills and a fine road, affording easy access to Mukhmas and the 
northern villages. The hill in question forms, therefore, the foot of 
Michmash. 

We haye now to consider the position of Saul’s camp, whence Jonathan 
started. Both Geb‘a and Michmash had been taken by the Philistines, 
and Jonathan had only lately succeeded in forcing from them former 
possessions. ‘‘The fortress of the Philistines” in Geb‘a is generally 
identified with the present Jeb‘a, from which, therefore, they had fled 
across the deep narrow valley. Saul then came down and remained 
““in the uttermost part of Gibeah under a tree which is in Mizron,” 
that is to say ‘‘among the precipices.” From thence the contest and 
the flight of the enemy were visible distinctly, and the sounds so loud 
that the greatest hurry in arming was thought necessary. Coupling 
these facts with the expression of Jonathan’s crossing ‘‘to the other 
side,” as if already on the bank of the great valley, there can be little 
doubt that the place in question was very near to Jeb‘a, probably in 
those * fields of Geba which must have lain east of the village on the 
broad corn plateau overhanging Wady Suwaynit." That the site should 
be found at Tell el Ful, from which Michmash 4s not visible, is of 
course impossible, nor do other arguments in favour of the latter site 
appear to me of any great weight. Without entering into the question 
of the probable identity of Gibeah of Saul with Gibeah of Benjamin, I 
would simply add that Geba often is found in the Hebrew where Gibeah 


Gibeah. 
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occurs in the English, and that on the whole it seems most rational to 
suppose that the name refers to a district of which Geba was the capital. 
Josephus mentionsthe village of Gabaath Saulé, near the Valley of Thorns 
(the name of which is still preserved in that of Wady Suwaynit) at 30 
stadia from Jerusalem. This does not indeed agree with Jeb‘a, which is 
40, but Tell el Ful, situate about 22 from the capital, is also inconsistent 
with the historian's measure. 

Intermediate between these two camps were the “teeth of the cliff” 
or “sharp rocks,” Seneh and Bozer. So steep was the slope that it 
“was considered impossible not only to ascend to the camp on that 
quarter, but even to come near it." 

How it should have been possible for Dr. Robinson to find two hills 
in the valley to which such a description should be applicable, is inex- 
plicable to me, for it is steep and narrow each side, formed of sharp 
ledges and precipitous cliffs; the passage of which still seems an 
almost impossible feat, and indeed would have been so, had not the 
outposts, who might have destroyed the climbers with a single rocky 
fragment, been, as Josephus describes, withdrawn. 

The name Bozer, if meaning shining, would well apply to these 
smooth and polished rocks; and Seneh Mr. Drake identifies with 
Suwaynit,* and Josephus's Valley of Thorns. 

Here, then, the heroic prince, climbing with'dificulty down, and yet 
more painfully up the opposite side, fell upon the Strong post of the 
Philistines, who in their panic smote one another down, till the 
““spoiler quaked,” and the watchmen saw “the multitude melted 
away." - 
| The passage of Wady Suwaynit by the road to Mukhmas, though 
at a pcint where no cliffs occur, still occupied nearly half an-hour. At 
Mukhmas we found traces of an ancient town, large stones, a vaulted 
cistern, and several rough rock tombs. 

Near to Dayr Diwán is the extremely interesting site of El Tell, 
which has been identified by Major Wilson with Ai. My first in- 
quiries, put in every variety of form to various inhabitants on and 
around the spot, were directed to determining whether the name was 
simply El Tell, or whether some descriptive adjunct, such as Tell el 
Hajar, was added. The replies of more than a dozen separate witnesses 
fully corroborated Major Wilson's former conclusion that the name 
is El Tell, “the heap,” which is used in that passage of 
the Bible (and in only three others) where Joshua is said to have made 
Ai “ a heap for ever.” 

The present condition of the site is interesting; conspicuous from a 
distance, the long mound dipping in the same direction with the strata 
towards une east, stands out in contrast of grey stone from the rich 
brown soil of the fields. A few ancient olive trees stand on its summit 


* The modern Wady Suwaynit corres 
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surrounded by huge mounds of broken stone and shingle ten feet high. 
On the east a steep slope of fifteen or twenty feet is covered with the 
same débris in that part where the fort of the town would seem to exist. 
The town must literally have been pounded small, and the fury of its 
destruction is still evidenced by its completeness. The interest which 
will, to my mind, attach to other sites, where the similar appearance 
of broken masonry is observable, will be very great as possible marks of 
Jewish invasion; these, though not numerous, are very remarkable, and 
they have been noted in each case on the Survey. 

The north side of the town is protected by the deep valley (Wady el, 
‘Asas) which runs straight down to the Jordan valley. On the west 
however, there is a curious conformation. A steep knoll of rocky 
masses, called Burjmus, rises to a narrow summit, and is divided from 
El Tell by the head of a valley down which the ancient road from Bethel 
passes. The result is that on this side the view is entirely cut off. 
Another feature noticeable is that the valleys here run nearly due south 
for many miles, to meet Wady Suwaynit. The deduction from these ` 
facts is evident. The party for the ambush following the ancient 
causeway from Bethel to Jordan (which we have recovered throughout 
its entire length) as far as Michmash, would then easily ascend the 
great wady west of Ai, and arrive within about a quarter of a mile of 
the city, without having ever come in sight of it. Here, hidden by the 
knoll of Burjmus and the high ground near it, a force of almost any 
magnitude might lie in wait unsuspected. The main body in the mean- 
while, without diverging from the road, would ascend up the gently 
sloping valley and appear before the town on the open battle-field which 
stretches away to its east and south. From the knoll the figure of 
Joshua would be plainly visible to either party, with his spear stretched 
against the sky. It is interesting to remark that the name Wady el 
Medineh, a name we have never met before, “valley of the city,” is 
applied to this great valley, forming the natural approach to Ai. There 
are no other ruins of sufficient magnitude to which such a name could 
be applied, and the natural conclusion is that El Tell was the city 
so commemorated. In the wady, about half a mile from the town, are 
ancient rock-cut tombs, seemingly as old as any I have yet seen, and 
extensive quarries. Farther up, three great rock-cut reservoirs, 36, 15, 
and 46 paces long respectively, and, I am informed, of great depth 
(they were then full of water), are grouped together. They are known 
as El Jahrán. Numerous other cisterns exist near the ruins, and mill- 
stones of unusual size. 

The view from this point eastwards was extremely striking. The 
rocky desert of the Judean hills, grey furrowed ledges of hard and 
water-roughened limestone, with red patches of the rich but stone- 
cumbered soil, stretched away to the white chalky peaks of the low 
hills near Jericho. The plain beyond, green with grass, stretched to the 
brown feet of the trans-Jordanic chain. Heavy cloud wreaths hung 
over these, but their slopes gleamed yellow and pink in that wonderful 
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beauty with which they are ever clothed by the sinking sun. The calm 
water of the salt sea, with a light mist brooding above, added to the 
charm of the view. Well might Lot, who from nearly this very spot 
looked down on this green valley, contrast it favourably with the 
steep passes and stony hills which he relinquished to Abraham. Half 
the breadth of sea and plain was visible; the western half is hidden 
by the hills. The cities of the plain, placed, as we conclude, at a 
distance from the “mountain” to which Lot could not fly, and in 
the vale of Siddim, “which is the salt sea” (Gen. xiv. 3), were 
therefore in all probability visible in gleaming contrast with their 
green palm groves, now, alas! extinct, but still standing in the 
times of Arculphus (A.D. 700), thus resembling Damascus in its oasis 
of trees. 

Having worked through a severe hailstorm on the following day, 
I returned to Jerusalem on the 24th, passing the Basilica of El 
Mukatir, which Major Wilson supposes built cn the traditional site 
of Abraham’s altar. This, as well as the Church of Birch, I planned 
carefully, as no plan has been as yet published. The curious church 
of El Khadhr, near Tyyibeh, was measured and drawn by Sergeant 
Black in the same expedition, and the total number of these valu- 
able plates of unplanned monuments throughout Palestine is thus. 
brought at present to 63. 


CLAUDE R. Cowpzm, Lieut. R.E., 
Commanding Survey Party. 
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JERUSALEM, January 8, 1874. 
al Kal‘ah, SOME time ago I was induced by the patchwork appearance of this 
he Tower Duilding to make a careful examination of it in company with Herr 
A David. Schick. The general impression left on my mind after this examination 
is that the stones (of the lower part) are in situ—that is to say, that the 
building has not been reconstructed with old materials, The upper part 
need not be taken into consideration, as it is of undoubted medieval 
construction, The basement of the tower is concealed by a glacis and 
other constructions, which probably date from the period of the Crusades. 
Hight courses of large stones are visible above this. On some of them 
there is a double draft, which, being in an unfinished state, leads to the 
conclusion that the draft was worked after the stones had been set in 
their places. The width of the draft, as I measured it, in many places 
was 3, 4, 6 or 7 inches, the greater breadth being always at the sides or 
bottom, usually the latter. The height of the courses varies from 4ft. 
lin. to 4ft, 2in, The! following are the lengths of several stones which 
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I measured: sft., 5ft. 2in., Oft. 2im., 13ft. Tin., 9ft. 5in., 10ft. 9im., 

14ft., while the breadth at the north-east corner varied from 3ft. Tin. 

to 3ft. Sin, At this point I was unable to detect any cement between 
the courses. The bosses are irregular, and project from 4in. to Sin., the 
former being the more usual. 

The tower, especially on its eastern face, has been much cracked and 
damaged by earthquakes and time. These gaps and cracks have been 
stopped by the Turks with a liberal dose of small stones and mortar, 
which gives the tower the appearance of being more ruined than it 
really is. 

One of my chief objects in examining the building was to see if there 
were any practicable way of deciding the question as to whether it is 
solid or not. There is a tradition that Ibrahim Pasha forced an entrance 
but was driven back by a miraculous outburst of fire; or, as we should 
say, by fire-damp. Since that time no attempt has been made to solve 
the difficulty. A careful examination of the exterior led me to believe 
that the only place through which access can be gained to the interior 
is by a small window—now closed with small stones and mortar—im- 
mediately beneath the modern bevel which divides the medieval from 
the other construction. Isend a sketch of the stones at this point which 
will give an idea of the masonry. 

In the north-west part of the fort are two wells, marked on the 
Ordnance Survey. They are called Bir el Hadid (iron) and Bir el Hissar 
(Turkish : castle). The latter is interesting from the fact that its supply 
of water is said to be derived from and from beyond the Russian 
buildings. If this be the case, as there seems no reason to doubt, the 
old aqueduct found by Dr. Chaplin when building his house outside the 
town, is probably one of the system which supplied this part of the town 
with water. 

With this report I send you a sketch of one side of the Kubbet el 
Sakhrah as it now appears, with the casing of Kisháni tiles stripped off, 
during the so-called process of restoration.* It discloses a feature 
which hitherto must have been quite unknown, as it was concealed on 
one side by the encaustic tiles, and on the other by a thick coating of 
plaster. This feature is the round, arched balustrade, which forms the 
parapet of the outer wall. 

Those who have stood on the leads of the lower building, below the 
central dome, will have noticed that a parapet wall about 7ft. high sur- 
rounded them. ‘This, before the outer coating of tiles was affixed, was 
an open row of semicircular arches with plain capitals. Of these arches 
there are thirteen on each side. It has been, I believe, long known that 
the present pointed windows are built into older semicircular arches, of 
which there are six on each side. I hope that, as soon as the weather 
permits, a photograph will be taken of this very interesting disclosure. 

The whole of the Haram el Sherif is now being restored under the 

* I purposely call it a sketch, as, owing to deficiency of scaffolding, I was 


unable to take all the measurements necessary for a detailed plan of elevation. 
F 
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direction of an Armenian Christian architect, Serkís Effendi. The 
Masjid el Aksa is already finished, and reeks of whitewash and tawdry 
painting. A fine glass chandelier, said to have cost twelve hundred 
pounds (Turkish) in London, and presented by the Validé Sultana 
(queen-mother), is now being put up init. The Kubbet el Sakhrah is 
filled with scaffolding inside, so that one cannot see what progress is 
being made. The capitals of the pillars beside the Mehrab el Hanafi in 
the Kubbet el Sakhrah have been a little cleaned, and prove to be 
Christian work having heads at the sides. They are not unlike those 
found by Professor Palmer and myself on the north-western minaret of 
the Haram. Most of the tiles on the outside are being taken down and 
reset, the gaps, where necessary, being filled up with modern Constanti- 
nople ware. All the mouths of the cisterns have been closed with iron 
gratings, which are kept locked, and some little effort has been made to 
render the low-level aqueduct from Bethlehem and Solomon’s pools 


-serviceable. d E 
Arabic In- ` The inscription, of which the following is a translation, is engraved 
ee upon a long block of grey marble, and lies on the southern side of the 
Ramileh. 


enclosure adjoining the White Tower—frequently, though erroneously, 
called by travellers the Tower of the Forty Martyrs—at Ramleh. To 
the west of the town there is also a Cufic inscription in the plaster of a 
cistern called El'Anayzíyeh. This may be of some interest, but hitherto 
I have found that the want of light, and the constant dampness of the 
plaster, have prevented my copying it accurately. 

The final part of the inscription has been purposely defaced :— 

** In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate. None restores 
the mosques of God but he who believes in God and the last day. And 
God, whose majesty be exalted, allowed the issuing of the mandate (2. 
Because of the knowledge which he beforehand had permitted to his 
servant the Poor one, who relies upon him and turns to him in all hig 
affairs, who is strenuous in his ways, Nasr el Dín, the Assister of tho 
Religion, and his Prophet, and the of his Friend, the most 
majestic Sultan, the Intelligent, the Crescentator, the Conservative, the 
Fortifier, the Defender of the Faith (mujahid) of this world and the next, 
the Sultan of Islam and the Moslems, Bibars ibn ’Abdallah Kasim, 
Commander of the Faithful, and may God spare him to us. And he 
sallied forth with his victorious army on the 10th of Rejeb the Unique 
from Egypt, with the object of going on a holy war and making a raid 
upon the Men of Sin and Obstinacy, and he halted at the foot of Yafa in 


the beginning of the day, and he conquered it by the permission of God 
at three o’clock of the same day.* Then he ordered that this dome should 
; be begun overthelanthorn , . 


* + + + by the hand of Khalil ibn 
Dhir . ., +++ * May God pardon his son and his parents . 
55 e Intheyear sixty and six and six hundred 3 € LS? 
and the Moslems.” 


* Sultan Bibars in 1966 A.D, 


finally took Ramleh and Jaffa from the Christians. 
a anew 


O 
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** When speaking of the White Tower of Ramleh, Dr. Robinson (iii. 38) 
makes a mistake in saying that the inscription over the door bears the 
date of 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.); it really is 718, as stated by Mejir el 
Din (quoted 1. c.), and says that the work was completed in the middle 
of the month Shabán, and further gives the name of the builder as 
“ Abul Fatah, son of our Lord the Sultán, the martyr, the King el 
Mansúr.” 

The persistence of Dr. Robinson in wishing to make out this ** White 
Mosque” to be a khan, in opposition to the statements of Arabic 
writers, is equally curious with his wish to transform vaulted cisterns 
into warehouses. Such stores are never found in khans, as goods would 
be open to robbery, which is not the case when, as they invariably are, 
they are stored in small chambers, of which the owner keeps the key. 
The shape of the building is that always employed by Mohammedans 
till after the usurpation of the Khalifate by the Tartar Dynasty, and 
numerous examples are to be found in North Syria, Egypt, and North 
Africa. The usual form ïs a courtyard, with a single arcade on three 
sides, that on the south, or towards the Kibleh, consisting of two or 
more rows of arches. In mosques of this early date the minaret is 
frequently, though not invariably, placed in the centre of the north 
side (as here), or in the north-west corner. 

The makam of the Arb‘ain Magházi (forty champions ?) is in one of 
the vaults, and though these saints, under the different titles of Arb‘ain 
Shahed (forty martyrs), frequently occur in Moslem Palestine, early 
travellers seem to have imagined that a Christian church, dedicated to 
the forty martyrs of Cappadocia, must have formerly stood here, and 
hence the absurd belief that the minaret was the old belfry. This 
tradition, too, seems not to have originated until two centuries and a 
half after the building of the tower. 

This branch of the Survey would lately have presented many difficulties 
to one unacquainted with the various dialects of Palestine. The fellahin 
south of Jerusalem speak with a different pronunciation to those farther 
north, while the semi-Bedawi tribes, such as the 'Abbaydíyeh and Ta‘a- 
mireh, differ both from them and from the genuine Bedawin farther 
east. These latter again have a patois differing much from the Arabic of 
the south. 

This is not the place to discuss the differences of language found in 
these various dialects, but I will instance the pronunciation of a few 
words to show how easily one ignorant of these differences might be 
deceived. Land N are frequently interchanged, especially at the end of 
a word. The kafis by the fellahin and some Arabs pronounced ch (as in 
cheat), and this sometimes degenerates into sh, The kaf is pronounced 
in four ways. 1. By not pronouncing the k, but supplying its place by 
a sort of catch in the breath, or hamzeh. 2. Properly as a hard strong k. 
8. Asg. 4. Asj. The first method is common throughout Syria and 
the large towns of Palestine. The second is rarely used, except by well- 
educated persons in the towns, and some of the fellahín. The third is 
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affected by the southern Bedawín, and the fourth by the Bedawin east 
of Jerusalem. The other day I quite puzzled a native friend of mine, a 
man of unusually good education, by asking him to explain some ordi- 
nary words which I pronounced to him a la Bedawí. N É 

To instance what I mean, I may say that the Hajr Dabkan is called 
by various men Dabchan, Dablich, Dabkil, and Dabchil. The transposi- 
tion of letters in a case like this is of course not unusual in most lan- 
guages. Again, the Arabs always called the great wady between Jericho 
and Jerusalem Wady Jolt, while the fellahín say Gelt or Kelt. Yet the 
same men who say Jelt invariably say Khirbet Gumrán, never J umran ; 
always gamr (the moon), neyer jamr; but yet they say jahjür for kahkur 
(a pile of stones), and rafíjna for rafíkna (my friend) As yet I have nof 
been able to find any rule by which they are guided in this use of g and j 
fork. The use of ch for k, though puzzling at first, is in reality a great 
help to the transcription of names, as it distinguishes beyond a doubt 
between the hard and the soft k. 

The Hajr Dabkan, which I mentioned above, is an upheaved ledge of 
rock of some 50ft. long and 12ft. to 14ft. high. Itis famous throughout tho 
countryside for the legend attached to it, which runs thus. It happened 
that El Dawwári, the ancestor of the Arabs Abu N usayr—a branch of 
the Hetaymát, who live east of Jerusalem—was making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, accompanied by his slave Dar‘aya, when suddenly his camel 
fell down dead. Undaunted by this misfortune, he mounted a rock 
(some say by the advice of the angel Gabriel) and called out, ** Sír ya 
mubaruk ” (start off, blessed one). The stone thereupon arose and carried 
him as far as this place. Like all holy spots, it is the repository for 
ploughs, grain-pits, Ze, and is decorated with the usual Arab offerings 
of rags, sticks, glass bracelets, Ze, A short distance off is a burial-place 
of the Abu Nusayr, called Makbaret el Dawwars. It is usual for Arabs 
of another tribe before passing through these to cry out ** Destúr (per- 
mission) ya Dawwars,” and, if he be sufficiently instructed, to mutter a 
few words of the Fat-hah or opening chapter of the Koran. 

The boundary line of J udah, east of Jerusalem, is described in Josh. 
XV. 9, 6, 7, thus: ““And the east border was the salt sea, even unto the 
end of Jordan. And their border in the north quarter was from the bay 
of the sea at the uttermost part of Jordan: And the border went up to 
Beth-hogla,* and passed along by the north of Beth-arabah ; and the border 


* Is it not possible that the En-eglaim of Ezekie 
as this Beth-hogla? In Arabie, the "Ain 
into ha; but whether this change oceurs 
moment say for certain, though from the 
seems probable. In the vision of Ezekiel 
seem to denote extreme points, and there is nothing, as far as I can see, 
from the context, to favour the idea that it is near En-gedi ('Ain Jidy). In 
describing Beth-hogla, the author of e Tebouth Hoarez" (** Fruits of the Earth," 
a Jewish treatise on Palestine), in ch. ili, p. 53, concludes by saying that he is of 
opinion that 'Ain Hogla and and En-eglaim are one and the same, 


l xlvii 10 is the same 
is not very unfrequently changed 
also in Hebrew I cannot at this 
cognate nature of the language it 
the names En-gedi and En-eglaim 
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went up to the stone of Bohan the son of Reuben. And the border went 
up toward Debir from the valley of Achor, and so northward, looking 
toward Gilgal, that is before the going up to Adummim, which is on 
the south side of the river: and the border passed toward the waters 
of En-shemesh, and the goings out thereof were at En-rogel.” In the 
eighteenth chapter, vv. 17, 18, 19, where the adjacent boundary of 
Benjamin is given, this account is repeated, with the difference that 
Geliloth* is put for Gilgal, Debir is omitted, and Arabah is put for Beth- 
arabah. The latter, however, by comparison with y. 22, is probably 
correct. The valley of Achor, too, is omitted. 

Let us now now take each point separately, and see how the line is 
likely to have run. It is plain that the Dead Sea formed the eastern 
boundary as far as the Jordan mouth, and that thence the line ran north- 
eastwards to Beth-hogla. There seems but little doubt that this name 
is preserved in the Arabic ’Ain Hajla, and as natural features were 
probably chosen as the boundary lines, the wady which debouches near 
the Jordan, mouth, called in its lower part Khawr el Kataf, and in its 
upper Khawr el Tamrár, may perhaps have been the line it took. This 
valley passes by Tell el Moghyfer, where there are ruins of early 
Christian if not of older date. Being the only place in the neighbour- 
hood where there are any ruins of importance, it is perhaps not unlikely 
to have been the site of Beth-arabah. 

Then comes the stone of Bohan, the son of Reuben. Unfortunately, 
the cleyer identification of M. Clermont-Ganneau (Quarterly Statement, 
New Series, No. II. p. 105), will not hold good, and I believe that 
M. Ganneau himself has come to much the same conclusion, On 
visiting with him the boulder to which the Arabs apply the name 
of Hajr el Asbah, we found that the name is not asb‘a (of the 
finger) but asbah (whitish) (faras sabha is a mare with a long 
white mark on her forehead). Its position, too, precludes the pos- 
sibility of its being the stone in question, as it lies six miles 
south of Jericho. The line then goes up towards Debir from 
the valley of Achor. Of the city of Debir no traces seem to remain, 
unless it be in the name Thoghret el Dabr—the Pass of Dabr— 
which lies a little west of Khan Hathrúrah, on the Jerusalem and 
Jericho road. The valley of Achor is most probably Wady el Kelt, 


* Geliloth. This word, which is here substituted for the Gilgal of Josh. xv. 7, 
while the same expression is used in Hebrew with regard to the position of each, 
namely, “over against” (M31) the ascent of Adummim, is translated ad tumulos. 
I cannot help thinking that it is not a corrupt reading, as has generally been 
supposed, but that the line of Benjamin's boundary is merely described in rather 
different words to those used in laying down that of Judah. This being the 
case, the tumuli referred to would be some of the many mounds which form such 
a very conspicuous feature “over against" the ascent to the mountains. Of the 
many ''tells" near Jericho, by far the most conspicuous and important are the 
five or six nearest the mountains. 
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there being no other valley than it and the before-mentioned Khawr el 
Tamrár anywhere near Eriha. Next we have ““the going up to Adum- 
mim, which is on the south side of the river.” By the river, Wady Kelt 
only can be meant; it is the most prominent feature here, and contains. 
besides three sets of springs. 

Adummim in both the above-quoted passages is coupled with the 
* going up to” or ascent to it. It seems most probable that this must 
be placed at Tel‘at el Damm, the mediseval fortress, surrounded by a rock- 
hewn moat, which stands aboye Khan Hathrúrah, and commands the 
Jericho road. As will be seen, the name ** Mount of Blood ” applies not 
only to the castle, but to the eminence on which it stands. The road- 
from the Ghor to this point is nearly all uphill, while between it and 
Jerusalem there are many ups and downs : hence the term “ going up to- 
Adummim ” would be applied to that part of the road between Tel‘at 
el Damm and the Ghor, and this lies on the south side of the Wady 
Kelt. 

With regard to Adummim, M. do Saulcy has arrived at the same 
conclusion as myself, but curiously enough he was led to it by a wrong 
name being given him. Khan Hathrúrah was called to him Khan el 
Ahmar (the Red Inn), while the name Tel‘at el Damm seems to have 
escaped him altogether. He very properly argues—if Tel‘at el Damm 
be substituted for Khan el Ahmar—that the peculiarly bright red 
patches of rock at this place gave the reason for the various names : 
Adummim, the medizval Tour Rouge, and the modern Tel‘at el Damm. 
The Arabs say it is called the Mount of Blood because of a severe battle. 
once upon a time fought there, but the bright red limestone and marl 
are much more likely to be the true cause. 

Now remain En-shemesh and En-rogel. Of the former name no. 
trace remains, unless it be in Magharet el Shems (Cave of the Sun); but 
this lies north of Wady Kelt, and on the other side of the watershed. I 
should not have mentioned it but for a rather curious expression used. 
by an Arab with regard to it. I asked him, while talking of the cave, 
whether there was no’Ain el Shems (Spring of the Sun), to which he. 
replied, ** This is *Ain el Shems;” and on my making him explain 
himself he said they sometimes called the cave the Eye of the Sun (ain 
being a spring or an eye), because the rising sun shone directly into it— 
that it looked directly in the eye of the sun. En-shemesh is, however, 
more probably 'Ain el Hawdh, east of El Azaríyeh, beside the high. 
road, or else the neighbouring well of Bir el "Add, which contains a never- 
failing spring. The much disputed En-rogel I am in favour of putting 
at the so-called Virgin's Fount, and if this be the case the boundary- 
line from the edge of the Ghor would just correspond with the present 
high road from Jerusalem to Eríha. 

The above quoted author a little farther on (Voy. en Terre Sainte, vol. i., 
p. 196) falls into a double error by accepting the name Tell Abou-s-Salait, 
for the mound near the Jericho road, and by attempting to connect it with 
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the Hebrew Gilgal (which has a sense of rotundity or rolling), because 
it is a round tumulus. The real name of the mound is given in a note, 
but the word ’alayk does not mean clots of blood, but in Bedouin dialect 
signifies a nosebag for a horse or camel; it might also mean a bramble, 
but the former is the explanation given me by the natives. None of the 
Arabs or fellahin had ever heard of the name Tell abu Salayt anywhere 
in their country. There is a place of that name east of the Jordan, 
called after a tribe of Bedawin of that name. Again, in the Book of 
Joshua we are expressly told (y. 9) that the place was called Gilgal, 
because the reproach of Egypt was there rolled away from the Hebrews; 
not on account of any natural feature at the spot. 

The Tulál Abwl *Alayk (vulg. ’alayj), one of which is north and the 
other south of Wady Kelt, are not improbably the two forts of Thrax 
and Taurus, mentioned by Strabo (bk. xvi.) as standing at the entrance 
to Jericho, and which were ultimately destroyed by Pompey. May not 
the} Bayt Jabr too be the Arabic form of the Greek xompos, especially 
with the confusion that exists between j and k? Josephus tells us (Ant. 
xvi. 5, 2, and Wars ii. 18. G) that Herod built a fort of this name above 
Jericho. At present there is only a small medizeval or Saracenic building, 
but this is built on a scarped rock, and fully commands the road which 
runs immediately beneath and beside it. 

The name’Ain Dúk is doubtless, as first suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
the word dwx or doch mentioned in 1 Macc. xvi. 15 asa small fort in 
which Simon Maccabzeus and his two sons were treacherously murdered 
by his son-in-law Ptolemy. Near the makam of Ali ibn Taleb M. 
Ganneau found two rock-hewn tombs, with pigeon-hole loculi; 
immediately below (south-west of) there are traces of somewhat 
extensive ruins called Khirbet Abu Lahm. On returning from the 
tombs we visited the hill-top immediately above the makam, and found 
that the land side had been protected by arude wall and a ditch, while 
there were traces of a tower and other buildings to the south. This 
seemed to me a yery likely position for the ‘‘little hold” of Docus, for 
this would be, as Josephus tells us it was, “above Jericho," and it 
would alsocommand the Wady Nuway* ameh, which here forms a large 
recess into the mountains, and the various hill-paths which lead up to 
Bethel, Rimmon, &c. 

With regard to the site Jiljülyeh, examined by Lieut. VE 
there is much to be said. Josephus states it to have been 10 stadia from 
Jericho, and 50 from the Jordan. Now this is impossible, as the whole 
plain at Jericho is only a little more than six miles, or about 50 to 52 
stadia wide in this part. Instead, however, of laying, as it is but too 
much the fashion to do, the fault on Josephus’s shoulders, let us see how 
a copyist’s error may have affected the question. Fifty is represented 
by N, and this is so easily changed to A (thirty), that if the case 
requires it we may do so without much hesitation. 

If the Jericho of Josephus stood near the modern Eriha, these measure- 
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ments of 30 by 10 stadia exactly suit with the position of Jiljülyeh. 
On the other hand, after hearing the legend from the mouth of one of the 
Abid, how the Imam, ’Ali ibn Taleb, mounted on his horse Maimun, 
attacked the infidels inhabiting the Medinet el Nahas (City of Brass, 
which stood near the Shejaret el Ithleh and Jiljúlyeh), overthrew their 
walls and slaughtered them, but finding the day too short called out to 
the sun, “Enthani ya mubárakeh,” and how the sun turned and stood 
still over the ridge still called Dhahret el Theníyeh; after hearing this 


adaptation of the history of Joshua I could not rid myself of the 


suspicion that this legend was derived from Christian sources originally, 
and consequently that the name J ijülyeh must be accepted with 
caution. ‘Taking into consideration the fact that there were at least six 
Monasteries in the immediate neighbourhood of J ericho, without 
reckoning Mar Saba, Dayr el Mukellik, and Dayr Kharaytún, it is not 
only possible, but even probable, that Bible histories have by their means 
been transmitted to the Arabs, who, as is usual in such cases, have 
transferred the names of the principal Persons and Places from the 
Unknown to the Known. 

Of the monasteries of which we find the ruins, four, namely, Kasr 
el Yahúd, Kasr Hajla, Tell Moghyfer, and Khirbet Mefjir (besides 
Wady. Nuway‘ameh) are in the plain, and three in the mountains, 
namely, the caves of Kuruntil, Dayr Wady Kelt, and Dayr el Mukellik. 
In all of these, except Kasr el Yahúd and Khirbet Mefjir, frescoes more 
or less defaced have been found. At the former place are several 
graphite seemingly in Georgian, one in Greek, of which I could only 
make out a few letters and the following date (?) which would read 
900 + 20 + 90 + 9 — 1019, I may observe that this method of writing 
a date with several letters when fewer would have sufficed, frequently 
occurs in the inscriptions I found in the "Alah (see ** Unexplored Syria," 
vol ii) At this river there is pretty conclusive evidence that the coarse 
tesselated pavement was used by the Crusaders in the fact that in the 
x story some of it still remains in situ over a vault with a pointed 
arch. 

At Dayr el Kelt, Arabic graphite in ordinary character (not Cufic) 
show that the first frescoes existed up toa comparatively late period. 
These lower frescoes are much superior in composition to the later ones 
by which they are covered, these latter being simply mural paintings on 
coarse plaster. The figures of the various Saints have, as usual, their 
name and quality written above ; one is of some little interest as show- 
ing that the monastery of St. Kalamon was not then as now quite sunk 
into oblivion. The other names, such as ó &yros à0avacios Tov agwvos, have 
no interest, The rude bilingual inscription over the door refers to the 
restoration of the monastery, but gives no date. 

Dayr el Mukellik is situated in by far the wildest and most inac- 
cessible spot of all the haunts of the holy men of old, who certainly, 
asI told our Arab shaykh J emíl, to his great amusement, lived amongst 
the rocks like the wabr (coney or hyrax), which always choose the 
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.. wildest and ruggedest spots for their habitat. This monastery is situated 
in even a wilder spot than that in Wady Kelt. Our road to it from 
"Ain el Sultan lay through El Hazim, as the downs around Nebi Musa 
are called. Striking the Haj road from this place to Jerusalem, which 
is kept in good repair on account of the great annual pilgrimage, we 
rode along almost as far as Rijm Halayseh. Turning to the left we 
soon found traces of an ancient path constructed on the sides of a 
rough wady. Leaving our horses, we scrambled down on foot to the 
ruins which are situated at the foot of a precipice some 60ft. or SOft. 
above the wady bed. The buildings that remain are small and insig- 
nificant; high up on the face of the cliff are two niches of masonry, 
clinging like swallows’ nests to the rock, containing frescoes, one of 
the Blessed Virgin and the other of the Crucifixion. From the sub- 
jects of the paintings I am led to believe that they are not of very 
ancient date. Below the ruins is a large cistern, and around are 
several caves which seem to have been used as lairs by the Eremites. 

The scene as we sat on the ruins was one of the wildest I have 
come across in Palestine. Above us towered the ledges and precipices 
of rust-coloured limestone; the sky above was wild and covered with 
storm-scuds relieved by frequent gleams of sunlight. Beneath us a 
ruddy torrent formed by the late rains washed and foamed; griffon 
vultures sailed majestically down the valley on full-spread wings, flocks 
of rock-doves dashed by occasionally, and now and again the clear 
full note of the orange-winged grakle rose startlingly shrill above the 
murmur of the waters. But for these the silence was unbroken, and 
not another living creature appeared in the solitude. What an 
existence must have been that of those who devoted themselves to 
death in life, to wasting the energies and vital power bestowed on them 
in droning and sleeping away their time instead of courageously doing 
their duty in the battle of life, may be seen by those who look deeper 
than the surface in such convents as Mar Saba, Sta. Katarina in Sinai, 
and others similar. 

It was almost by chance that we discovered the fact that a monastery, Jebel Ku. 
or at all events a church, had existed at Tell Moghyfer. Some stones ruoti 
had lately been dug up by tho natives, and on turning over one of 
these I found a portion of fresco containing a few Greek letters 
attached to it. ; 

The existence of the apse of a small chapel on the summit of this 
mountain is well known, but I am not aware that the remains of the 
strong crusading fortress beside it, with its steep glacis and rock-hewn 
fosse on the land side, have ever been described. The main building— 
of which only the outer walls are traceable—is about 250ft. long by 100ft. 
wide. On the north, east, and south it is protected by the precipitous 
cliffs. Westwards a crescent-shaped ditch—now much filled with débris 
—has been cutin the rock. I could find no trace of any cistern or 
reservoir, which must, however, have existed, as there is no water nearer 
than that of 'Ain Duk, which flows some nine hundred feet below. 
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A similar fortress, also cut off from the land sido by a fosse, is to be 
seen—but in even a more ruinous condition than that on Jebel Kuruntil— 
on the extreme edge of the hills on the north side of Wady Keit. De 
Saulcy called it Beit bint el- Jebail, but this name is not known at all. 
After much trouble I succeeded in finding the true name to be Nusayb 
el "Awayshíreh. 

Most of the Christian ruins near Jericho are built of a soft oolitic 
limestone, which seems all to have been quarried at Khirbet el Samrah, 


an extensive ruin some four miles north of Eriha. Here the quarries 


and quarry caves are extensive, and probably date from a very early 
period. The oolite here is overlaid by beds of stratified mud and con- 
glomerate containing flints and water-worn stones. 

Khirbet Gumran lies two miles north of Ain Feshkah, on a spur at the 
base of the cliffs. The ruins are rude, and consist of a wall to the east; the 
steep slopes to the south and west seeming to have been considered sufficient 
protection in themselves, while to the north the ground is occupied by 
a collection of buildings now an indistinguishable mass of rude stones. 
A small birket lies between this ruin and the wall, and like all the other 
remains, is built of unhewn stones, which are packed with smaller ones 
and roughly plastered. The most remarkable feature at this spot is the 
enormous number of graves which lie beside it. Icomputed them at from 
700 to 750, including some outliers on two adjoining hillocks. Those 
south of the ruin lie 20 degrees east of north, the head being to the south. 
They are arranged in regular rows, and close together, and are all 
covered with a paying, or rather roofing, of uncut stones: a large upright 
stone marks the head, and a somewhat smaller one the feet. On digging 
into one of these in company with M. Ganneau, we found, at the depth 
of 41 inches, sun-dried bricks, 15 by 11 inches and 9 inches thick, over- 
lying the body. The bones were much*decayed, and I could only obtain 
some teeth, which were unusually large and in good condition. No 
objects of any kind were found in the grave. On digging into another 
tomb we failed to find anything at a similar depth, and were prevented 
irom carrying on our researches further by the approach of night. 

The curious regularity of the graves, their position—so unlike that 
employed by either Christians or Moslems—and the use of sun-dried 
pak, renders the identification of the place a puzzle which seems likely 
vo remain unsolved, as no inscription or even worked stone was to be 
agen amongst the untrimmed materials used. The only thing besides 
E a that I found was a small nearly defaced copper coin, presumably 

The pleasant clear weather, with cool breeze and warm but not hot 
sun, which succeeded the first rains, and the verdant appearance of the 
country, rendered the first fortnight of our stay at "Ain el Sultán very 
enjoyable. This agreeable weather, however, is perhaps the most un- 
healthy part of the year; and so it proved to us. Fourteen men out of 
seventeen connected with the Survey suffered from more or less severe 
attacks of fever. The change, however, to the high level of Jerusalem, 
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and the great kindness and attention received there by those who were 
ill, has restored the whole party to their state of wonted health. 

The climate of Jericho would semingly have changed since the days 
of Josephus, or more probably the surplus irrigation was not then, as 
now, suffered to become stagnant pools, causing malaria and fever. The 
great Jewish historian in many passages vaunts the wonderful fertility 
of the place, and calls it gäier xépiov, a region fit for the gods. At 
present the luxuriance of vegetation is almost tropical, but the in- 
habitants are lazy, dissolute, and incapable of continuous work. As the 
governor of the village told me, **to rouse them you must take a stick, 
to make them work a kárbáj" (cowhide). All kinds of vegetables, such 
as tomatoes, vegetable-marrows, &c., are in season all the year round. 
Grapes grow to a great size, the vines being trained over trellises sup- 
ported on poles 4ft. high, as in some parts of the Pyrenees, and occa- 
sionally in North Italy. Indigo flourishes, but is seldom cultivated ; 
sugar, too, and cotton, would doubtless succeed. Sloth, however, and 
indolence on the part of the government and peasants, now reign supreme, 
where a little care in drainage and steady cultivation might annually 

| raise produce of equal value with the revenues of all the rest of Palestine, 

The timber, too, beside the Jordan might with but little trouble be made 
to supply a great deficiency in the Jerusalem market, where nothing 
whatever but foreign timber can be procured, and that at a high rate; 
for in addition to the transport from Jaffa, which is longer than that 
from the Jordan, the sea carriage must also be considered. 

During our stay in the Ghor I found that the bedn (ibex) still exists 
in Wady Kelt, never quitting the security of its deep, rugged solitude. 
Jedu‘a, brother of Shaykh Jemil of the Abu Nusayr, is the Nimrod of 
these parts, and brought a buck into camp one day. He told me it was 
the sixth buck he had shot in the valley, as he never kills the females ; 
he estimated their number at present at not more than eight or ten in 
all. Ihave preserved the skin and horns, which, as far as I can judge 
without comparison, differ in nothing from the Sinaitic species; the 
Palmyrene, on the contrary, I believe to be a different variety, with 
stouter horns. The wabr, too (coney or hyrax), is also, though very 
rarely, found in Wady Kelt. Hitherto, I fancy, the existence of either of 
these animals so far north in Palestine has not been suspected. 

Sleet commenced on Friday, December 26, and on the 27th a heavy Snow. 
fall of snow took place, accompanied by thunder; by Monday, however, 
nearly all traces of it had disappeared. Owing to the unusual quantity 
of rain which has fallen (12°59in. by our observations, but that at 
Jerusalem will probably be more), the wells and cisterns are already 
nearly full. A few days ago the Bir Ayyub overflowed. This is always 
a rather unusual occurrence, and seldom if ever has been known to take 


place before the month of March. 


Some interesting discoveries have been made at this ancient site by Angles 


the Messrs. Bergheim, who have purchased land and been building a Tell Jezar. 
house there. The clay image in basso-relievo, of which I send you a 
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sketch, was picked up by Mr. P. Bergheim, from among the earth 
turned up in digging for hewn stones for building purposes. This figure 
is very interesting, and, I imagine, unique; the front seems to have been 
moulded, to judge from the appearance of the edges and from the 
rounded back. The headgear, too, is remarkable, and reminds one rather 
of the castellated crown seen on Sidonian coins. For the account of a 
statue of Venus at Gaza, which in many respects resembled this figure, 
see the letter of St. Porphyrion (Bolland, Acta Sanctorum, Feb., tome 
iii. p. 648), quoted by F. Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques, &c., tome 
li. p. 165. Iam indebted to the kindness of these gentlemen for some 
flint flukes and an arrowhead also found there. The flint flukes are 
similar to those I formerly purchased from the Abbé Moretain, who 
discovered them at Baht Sayür, near Bethlehem, and which now belong 
to the Christy collection; the arrowhead is unlike anything I have 
previously met with in the country. 
Maarath is mentioned in Josh. xy. 59 as one of the cities in the 


_ mountains of Judah. It seems very probable that this may be the 
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mons mardes where St. Enthymius found ruins (Acta Sanctorum, ii. p. 
306), and which I now identify with Khirbet Mird near Mar Saba. 
Gesenius derives the word from a root meaning openness or barrenness; 
either of these significations would apply equally well to Khirbet Mird, 
which is situated on a round, almost isolated hill on the west of the 
Bukay‘a or open plain which extends between Mar Saba and the ridge 
of cliffs overhanging the Dead Sea. The view from the ruin embraces a 
considerable extent of country, and though there are traces of vineyards 
in the Bukay‘a, still the general character of the surrounding hills is 
that of extreme barrenness. 

The progress of the Survey is most satisfactory, as will be seen by the 
fact that last year the average amount “filled in by each man was 2:35 
square miles, and this year is about 2:75 square miles per man on each 
day in camp. By days in camp I do not include Sundays; but all other 
days employed in moving camp, penning in, and rainy days, on which 
fieldwork was impossible, are included, so that an actual day’s work is of 


course much larger than this, which is merely the ayerage of days 
spent under canvas. 


XVII. 


JERUSALEM, Jan. 2, 1874. 
The exceptionally cold and tempestuous winter still keeps us prisoners 
here, and were it not for the house kindly lent us by Dr. Chaplin we 
should be in bad way. Our time, however, is fully employed indoors 
and also abroad whenever a fow hours of sunshine enable us to go out. 
The Maritime Plain is such a Swamp that the fellahin are beginning to 
despair of ever being able to get the spring crops in, and say that those 
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already sown run much danger of being spoiled. The hills are not only 
impassable for cross-country work, but the winds are so keen and chill- 
ing that neither man nor horse could camp out without great risk. The 
Jordan valley isasimple quagmire, and the Zér, or second bed of the 
river, is in full flood. 

Such,being the condition of the country we must perforce wait here till 
not only the rains have somewhat ceased, but till a week’s fine weather 
has rendered the survey practicable. This enforced sojourn here has 
enabled me to drag up a fuller account of modern Jerusalem than any 
which, as far as I am aware, has ever yet been published. 

The few fine days we have had have been employed by Lieutenant 
Conder and myself on various small excursions in the neighbourhood. 
On the 16th we rode down to Ramleh to make a plan of the church 
there. When camped at Ramleh in 1872, I had not M. de Vogüé's 
** Churches of Palestine,” but felt sure that he would not have neglected 
such a conspicuous and well-preserved monument. It seems, however, 
that he was prevented from doing anything by the fanaticism of the 
inhabitants. In 1872, however, I wandered about the whole building 
unmolested and unnoticed. 

En route Lieutenant Conder made a plan of ike crusading ruin of 
Khirbet Ikbala, south-east of Kariyet el 'Anab, and about a quarter of a 
mile south of the bridge on the high road. This is said by the natives to 
have been Dayr el Benát, a nunnery, where dwelt the Bint Sultán el 
Fenish—the daughter of the Phoeniean king. Since the telegraph has 
been laid along the highway they have made an addition to the story, 
and say that she communicated with her father, whose summer quarters 
were at Soba, by means of a long wire. Her father's winter quarters 
are placed at Rathin, as the natives almost invariably call Latrán ; 
between this place is another relic of the daughter in a small tumulus, 
which I hope to open some day, called Rijm el Haik bint Sultan el 
Fenish. The aqueduct, which formerly led from near Tell Jezar (Gezer) 
to the Birket el Jamis at Ramleh, seems also referable to her, as it is 
named Kanat bint el Káfir—the water-channel of Infidel’s daughter. 

In Gen. ix. 16 we read that Gezer was taken by Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, from the Caananites, and given to his daughter, wife to King 
Solomon, and in the following verse this latter monarch, we are told, 
rebuilt it. The connection between Pharaoh’s daughter and the Bint el 
Káfir seems very probable. 

Beyond Kariyet el Anab I tried to identify the places mentioned by 
Schwartz (p. 68, ed. 1852) as Khirbet Midian and Jebel Modüm, but not 
one of the many fellahin whom I asked had ever heard of such names; 
nor had I any better luck with his Izpa or Mizpah, near Kastal. Though 
sometimes ingenious, this author is generally incorrect in his accounts 
and untrustworthy in his nomenclature. 

The effects of the heavy rains have been almost fatal to the carriage 
road; indeed, if it be not soon repaired it will soon become impassable 
for wheeled vehicles. In places it is deeply scored by the torrents, in 
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other parts heaps of solid stones give it the appearance of a wady-bed, 
while on the plain most of the bridges have been destroyed by the floods. 
The water was then out to such an extent that between Ramleh and Jaffa 
it was necessary for them to swim their horses. 

From Ramleh we visited Tell Jezar, to enable Lieutenant Conder to 
make a plan of it. The name of the village at its southern end, Abu 
Shusheh, is said to be derived from a dervish who once upon a time, in 
season of excessive drought, prayed for rain, and was told by a rammal 
(diviner by sand) that if water came, he—the dervish—must perish by 
it; to this he did not object, and soon water gushed out of the earth and 
formed a pool into which he stepped and was drowned, and nothing but 
his top-knot of hair remained in view, and when the people saw this they 
cried out ** Ya, Abu Shusheh ! "—(oh, father of a top-knot). 

Returning by El Medyeh, we completed the plan of the curious tombs, 
which I think without doubt are those of the Maccabees. Dr. Sandreczki, 
to whom belongs the honour of identifying El Medyeh with Modin, never 
saw the constructed tombs, but only those hewn in the rock about one- 
third of a mile south of Shaykh el Gharbawi, beside which former are 
situated. From this point a great expanse of sea-horizon is visible, and 
the situation well suits the description of Josephus." 

I enclose a sketch (see p. 59) of the most perfect chamber of the building, 
which will show by the style of masonry that itis no ordinary sepulchre. 
I also enclose a proposed restoration of the pyramids mentioned by 
Josephus (Anf. xiii., vii. 6), which I have drawn on the model of the 
rude funerary bas-reliefs found by Professor Palmer and myself at Petra. 
This restoration gives a height of eleven feet above the building, which 
itself must have been nearly as much. This height is sufficient for seven. 
white pyramids, such as are described (Josph. 1. c.) to have been visible 
at a very great distance. The name Kabir el Yehúd was given to Dr. 
Sandreczki as applying to the rock-hewn tombs; now the fellahin apply 
it to both, but the original name of the built-up sepulchre seems to have 
been El Ikbirreh. 

A short distance north-east of Jerusalem is a small village named El 
Hezmeh, which seems to answer very well to the Azmaveh (opp) of 
Neh. vii, 28, and Ezra ii. 24, where its inhabitants are mentioned with 
those of Anathoth, the modern ’Andta, which lies a short distance south 
of Heymeh. The change of "Ain into Ha is, as I haye more than once 
had occasion to remark, not infrequent. 

On the side of the wady north of El Heymeh and opposite to it are 
five constructions of peculiar form, consisting of a double wall forming a 
parallelogram from 98 to 176 feet in length by 93 to 16 feet in breadth : 
the height varies from 3 to 6 feet. The interior is formed of a mass of 
loose stones of various sizes. The walls are composed of rough stones 
sometimes of great size, packed with smaller ones to render them mote 
even. No mortar is used. In one of them a square chamber is to be seen 
and also a kind of cist. Doubtless such cavities exist in the others, Se 
I hope before leaving Jerusalem, if the weather allow of it, to make some 
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-excavations with the object of discovering their character, whether 
sepulchral or not. 

Dr. Robinson's account of these curious monuments (Later Bib. Res. 

p. 287; ed. 1856) is very incorrect, and unworthy of his usual shrewd- 
ness. He says, after various wrong measurements and details, ‘they 
are such as the Arabs may have thrown together in no very distant 
times.” To me the rude massive character of the constructions and their 
disposition give them an air of great antiquity. Lengthwise they lie, 
generally speaking, north-east and south-west, but the direction varies in 
each. Among the people they are known as the Kabir Ben’ Israím. 
When I first heard this curious form I had it repeated, and then it was 
put in the more usual way, Kabúr Beni Israíl, but the former was given 
me by three separate individuals. They are also known as Kabir el ` 
Amálikeh. 

Mozah, a town of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26), usually considered Mozah. 
to be Kolonyeh, because in the Mishna a place named Motsa is men- 
tioned as being below Jerusalem, and that willow branches were brought 
there for the F'east of Tabernacles, and the Gemara adds that the place 
was a Colonia (see further, Dict. Bible ii. 439). The name seems to 
linger in the Khirbet Bayt Mizzeh, which lies on the hill above Kolonyeh 
northward. 

A large quantity of this substance kas lately risen, and specimens Bitumen 
have been brought into the Jerusalem market by the Arabs. The Dome 
quantity is estimated at thirty kantars, or about seven and a half tons. 
Being exceedingly hard and of very good quality, this bitumen used to 
fetch as much as forty-five pounds the kantar in Austria, where it was 
much used in making varnishes. At present itis not worth more than 
four pounds the kantar, owing to the discovery of a mine in Europe which 
produces an equally fine quality. 
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III. 


JERUSALEM, October 5—10, 1873. 

THE day before yesterday we returned from Jericho, having taken 
adyantage of Lieutenant Conder's presence there to visit the place, in 
the hope of verifying certain points. We passed five days in the 
Survey Camp, meeting with the most friendly reception from the officers 
in charge, and came back here on the third. 

The two points which were the motives of this journey were (1) the 
examination of the site of the Hajar el Asbah, which I had for a long 
time,* for various reasons, proposed to identify with the Stone of 
Bohan;t and (2) the project to excavate a cemetery near Goumran 
pointed out as curious by MM. Rey and De Saulcy. In view of the 
latter Ihad brought with me two peasants of Silwan, formerly work- 
men under Captain Warren, and taken certain tools, such as picks, 
shovels, and crowbars from the Society’s storehouse. The Jericho 
people are of no use for this kind of work, as they even employ the 
fellahin of the mountains to cultivate their own lands. 

Our journey was accomplished without incident, except that arriving 
after nightfall, and badly guided by Sur two peasants, we wandered 
about for two hours in the darkness and the thorn thickets before 
discovering the camp, masked as it was by the Tell el A‘in, at the foot 
of which it was placed. 

We started the next day, accompanied by Messrs. Conder and Drake, 
for Hajar el Asbahj and the Khirbet Goumran. We arrived at the 
territory (Ardh) of the former after crossing in succession the Wady el 
Kelt, the Wady Daber, and the little Wady el A‘sala. It is a small 
plain extending between the foot of the mountains and the sea, to a 
bold and well-marked promontory which one of our guides called, I 
believe, Edh-dh'neib e‘yeir (P. In the northern portion of this region, 
almost at the foot of the peak, lie four or five great blocks of rock, 
probably fallen from the summit or flank of the mountain. The most 
northerly of these, very nearly cubical in form, and measuring two 
metres and a half in height, was pointed out tous as the Hajar el 


* Quarterly Statement, 1871, p. 105 ; and Quarterly Statement, 1872, p. 116. 
f Joshua xv. 6, and xviii. 17. 
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Asbah: it is cloven in the middle. The scantiness of its proportions. 
forms a striking contrast with the importance accorded to this simple 
piece of rock, which, without any thrilling character, has nevertheless. 
given its name to a surrounding piece of country comparatively large. 
The form of the stone hardly appeared to me to justify the signification 
which in my memoir on the subject I had assigned to the Hebrew 
Bohan, and to the Arabic word Asbah (for Asb'a), thumb or finger. On 
the other hand, I discovered close by, and standing on the side of the 
hill, à remarkable isolated peak, which struck me at first sight as well 
as my companions. This point of rock presents a striking resemblance 
to a fist closed with the thumb raised, as will be easily seen by looking 
at M. Lecomte's sketch. Nothing more natural than to apply to this 
finger-shaped point of rock the characteristic denominations of thumb- 
or finger, only unfortunately the guides assured us that the Hajar el 
Asbah was really the fallen block we had just visited, and that this. 
other rock was called Sahsoul Himeín or Gourdet Sahsoul H‘meid, which 
it seems difficult to attach etymologically to Eben Bohan. 

What are we to understand from these facts? It may very well be 
that the Arabic translation of the Hebrew word at first applied to the . 
peak has been transferred to one of the blocks fallen from the moun- 
tain close by. What would seem to justify this conjecture is that the 
name of Asbah is extended over the whole of the plain, as we have seen. 
There seems nothing impossible in supposing that after this extension 
of meaning it should be again concentrated on a single block within 
the space, and that towards the point by which the place was ordinarily 
reached, the north. The transference of name might possibly be dated 
back to the. falling of the stone itself from the mountain ; such an 
accident may have struck the next visitors so much as to have 
Eer them to fix the denomination ef the whole region to this single 
stone. 

I collected from the Bedawi who accompanied us a variation of the 
name Hajar el Asbah, viz., Hajar es Sobeh. 

Not only the peak itself in which I wished to find the Stone of 
Bohan has a highly characteristic form, but the shadow which it threw 
on the side of the hill, at the moment when we passed before it, 
gave a curious profile suggesting also the signification of the name. 

Lastly, I will add to these observations one which appears to me of 
great value in this important question of Biblical topography. This 
peak marks the exact point where the mountains which fringe the 
Br b ES SE Pes their direction, or at least to the 
looking from north to wat, din p AY a Es e Se a 
from this side to plunge into the Sé jc d VENE els. 

n | esea. Itis apoint which forms a natural 
position, and thero ls therefore nothing astonishing in its being chosen as 
Ke SC Es qe. line between Benjamin and Judah. This 
EE eiu e s 80 important that on our return I begged 

, e top ofthe Tell Ain es Sultan, a panoramic 
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view of the plain of Jericho and its horizon of mountains from the 
Tawahin es Soukkar to the sea. 

We must remark that the peak only presents its profile clearly 
indicated when one looks at it from the north ; seen from the south, as 
we remarked on returning, it had lost its fir st aspect; on the other 
hand, it resembled now, in a very striking mangepe colossal statue, 
seated in the Egyptian manner. 

After a brief halt at Hajar el Asbah, we continued our journey to Excavation 
the south, to examine the site of the Khirbet Gomran, and especially pibus an 
the cemetery pointed out here by MM. Rey and De Saulcy. The “omran. 
ruins are quite insignificant in themselves: a few fallen walls of mean 
construction; a little birket, into which you descend by steps; and 
numerous fragments of irregular pottery scattered over the soil Our 
attention was principally attracted by the numerous tombs (perhaps a 
thousand) which cover the mound and adjacent plateaux. To judge 
only by their exterior aspect they might be taken for ordinary Arab 
tombs, composed of a small elliptical tumulus, surrounded by a range 
of rough stones, with two large stones placed upright at the two 
extremities. All that distinguishes these sepulchres distinctly from 
modern tombs is the orientation: they all have their major axis 

- north and south instead of east and west. This particularity had been 
already noted by the Mussulman guides of M. Rey, and it called from 
them the remark that they were the tombs of Kouffar (not Mussulmans). 

Iresolved to open one of thetombs. Our two men of Silwan set to work 
under our eyes, while we followed—Mr. Drake, M. Lecomte, and myself 
—the progress of the excavation. After digging about one metre in 
depth, our workmen came upon a bed of rough clay brick measuring 
0:40 x 20 x :12 metres, and resting on a kind of flange cut in the 
earth itself. On removing these CER we found in the grave the bones, 
partly destroyed, of the corpse which had been buried there; and 
managed to pick out a bit of a jawbone, with teeth adhering, which will 
perhaps enable anthropological conclusions to be drawn. There was no 
article of any kind in the tomb. Thehead was turned to the south, and 
the feet to the north. You will gather from M. Lecomte’s sketches some 
idea of the dimensions and disposition of the tomb which we opened, 
as well as of the general aspect of this enigmatical cemetery. The 
principal plateau, which contains the greater number of these tombs, 
is crossed from east to west by a kind of alley dividing the tombs into 
two zones. It is difficult to form any opinion on these sepulchres, prin- 
cipally on account of their abnormal orientation. Can they belong to 
some ancient Arabic tribe of the Jahiliyeh period? If they were 
Christian tombs they would offer some characteristic sign or religious 
emblem, for the employment of bricks to cover the body, and the com- 
parative depth of the graves, show that the tombs have been con- 
structed with a certain amount of care. 

I took advantage of Sunday to make a little excursion to Riha and its Riha, 
environs, accompanied by M. Lecomte. We paid a visit to the Mutesellim 
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of the place, who resides in the Arab borj, in the hope of getting some 
information from him. We found a man of Riha who pretended to 
have discovered some days before three stones with inscriptions; 
perhaps they were only fragments of sculpture such as we had already 
found at the Tawahin es Soukkar, mere pieces of capitals and friezes on 
which the Arabs wanted us to see inscriptions. However that may be, 
it was impossible for us to get a sight of these three inscribed stones, 
and the owner ended by saying that he had given them to a man of 
Silwan. x í 
We then entered an enclosure belonging, they told us, to the of ecnlpture 
Russians, in which had been accumulated a great quantity of ancient son ee 
cut stones taken from excavations made in the surrounding Tells, and Jericho. 
intended to serve for a new building projected by the Russians. We 
examined with the greatest care this kind of workyard, principally 
furnished from the excavations at Tell el Matlab, and observed great 
quantities of architectural fragments of mouldings, bases, capitals, 
shafts, fragments of sculptured friezes, bits of sarcophagi with 
garlands, &c., and stones bearing the cross. Farther on, in the garden, 
almost entirely buried in the soil, was a great block of red granite. 
It would be important to know exactly the origin of these remains, 
which are certainly the débris of considerable buildings, as some 
conclusion might be drawn from it as to the site of ancient Jericho. 
Unfortunately, only a limited faith can be put in the assertions of 
the Arabs, although the greater part were unanimous in indicating 
Tell el Matlab as the place which had furnished most of the stones. 
And, indeed, we found, on the way back to camp, fresh traces of exca- 
vations in that Tell, and some blocks recently dug out. This indication 
agrees well enough with the tradition mentioned below, which places 
the ancient Jericho at the Tell el Matlab. M. Lecomte went the next 
day to copy the most interesting of these fragments. 
. In the afternoon I went alone on a little excursion north of Jericho, 
taking for guide a fellah of El ‘Azariyé (Bethany), who often comes 
down to Jericho for agricultural work, and knows its environs better 
than the inhabitants of the place itself, from whom one can get no in- 
formation whatever. 
I went first to visit Khirbet el Moufjir, north of the Wady Noue'me, Khirbet el 
o 5 Moufjir. 
not far from the aqueduct which crosses the valley and was pointed 
out to me under the name of Jesr Abow Ghabbouch. Its ruins are 
composed of little mounds extending over a considerable space, some 
of which have been excavated by Captain Warren. These excavations 
brought to light, among other things, a fragment of an apsis whose 
convexity pointed south, perhaps the extremity of the transept of a 
church of regular orientation. The same name (Khirbet, or Tawahin 
el Moufjir) is applied to very considerable ruins about a quarter of an 
hour to the west, at the end of an aqueduct supported by an arcade with 
nearly semicircular arches. A little wady, a lateral affluent of the Wady 
Noué‘mé, which I remarked not far off, was pointed out to me as the 
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Wady Moufjir; later on the Bedouin of the locality assured me that 
it was not the Wady Moufjir, but the Wady Seúrhan; others again 
maintained that it was not a wady at all, but a simple place called “the 
zaggoums of Seürhan (Z'gowmüt Seúrhan) since a certain Seúrhan had 
! been killed there by the Adouan. 
Sanetuaryof We then proceeded to Ain ed Doúk, crossing the territory of the 
E rem sanctuary of the Imam Aly (Ardh Magam el Imam Aly), a sanctuary 
which is the object, in this locality, of the greatest veneration, and is 
often simply called the Maqam. We shall see immediately the curious 
e legend which belongs to this Moslem sanctuary. We passed on our 
way to the maqam by the Tell el Abraike. The maqam has nothing 
remarkable in itself. I found a Mussulman tomb protected by a low 
wall of uncemented stones and surrounded by a number of implements 
and tools deposited by their proprietors under the safeguard of the sane- 
tity of the spot. Farther on are two large shafts, which seem to mark 
the exact site of the magam. A small plateau in front is fitted with 
pits dug in the ground, and also confided to the protection of the saint. 
The magam is at the foot of a considerable eminence called (we shall see 
directly why) Mouedhhén Eb'lal, that is to say, the place where Eblal uttered 
the call to prayer. This hill commands all the environs and the Wady 
Nouèmè; and its eminently strategic position may perhaps justify us 
in regarding it as the site of the fortress of Doch or Dagon (?). 
Tomb with We continued to ascend the Wady Noué‘mé, which widens at this 
and aula” Place, following the foot of the mountains which bound it on the north. 
tured bed. Arrived at the Well of Ain ed Dik, and of Ain Noué‘mé, I went to see 
a tomb cut out in the side of a hill, the entrance to which is visible 
from the bottom of the valley. It consists of a chamber with twenty- 
one perpendicular loculi disposed in two stages. The number 21 
(7 x 3) is essentially a funereal number. I remarked two sarcophagi, of 
which one is longer and broader than the other; on the ground, in the 
midst of a pile of cut-up straw (tibén), lay a fragment of a sarcophagus 
lid sculptured and ornamented with triangular pediments, and other 
fragments of lid and sarcophagus mixed up. The chamber had been 
recently opened, I was told, by a Bedawi, who had managed to make a 
granary of it. I saw, indeed, at the door of the tomb, the earth which 
had been taken out of it; it was all mixed up with bones, fragments of - 
pottery and glass, Ze. and appeared to have been deposited very 
recently. By the side of this was another tomb like it, almost 
entirely filled with earth. I came back the next day and made an 
excavation, which led to no result of importance. The second tomb, 
which appeared to me unfinished, had in any case been violated a long 
time before. We found in the earth at one of the corners bones which 
seemed to belong to a body inhumed here after the building of the 
tomb, perhaps of some Arab. Mr. Drake and M. Lecomte went the 
next day and took drawings of the plan of the tomb and the sarco- 
phagus lid. 


Legend. It is probably the presence of these tombs which has given rise to 
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thelegend which my guide told me when he pointed them out from the 
valley. “Deep down in the flat ground of Abou Lahem (fi qat ‘Khaur 
Abou Lahem) is a stone with an inscription; beside it is a leaden 
‘casket, which contains another of gold, and this contains the body of 
a man.” 
The same guide told me that the old men of Riha said that the site of 
-ancient Jericho was Tell el Matlab. 
The whole of Monday was taken up with the useless excavation of eer 
the neighbouring tomb. In the evening, talking over it in the camp Josia. and 
with one of the ‘Abid employed by Lieut. Conder: I took down from of Teron 
his mouth certain traditions, which seem to me sufficiently important 
to be related in detail, because they attach themselves, in a confused 
but undoubtful sort of way, to the name and story of Joshua. I attach 
the more importance to these legends —an echo of the Biblical narra- 
tive—because they were told me by a man extremely simple and almost 
a savage, before an Arab audience, who could have pulled him up 
short, and because the stories themselves have undergone changes too 
‘strange and too local not to be original. 

The Bedawi began by relating how, not far fromthe Tell-el-ithié, there reu bed 

-exist ruins with Dawaris De, ruins of old things), and that there was by Imam 
the ancient Jericho, the City of Brass, medinet en nahas, surrounded by a 
seven walls of brass. The city was in the power of the Kouffar (in- 
fidels), on whom the Imam Aly, son of Abou Taleb (he of the maqam), 
made war. Aly mounted his horse Meimoun, rode round the city, and 
overthrew its walls by blowing on them (bén-néfes), the ramparts falling 
of their own accord, stone by stone. This legend recalls the Biblical 
account of the taking of Jericho, and there is another circumstance 
which shows how, under the name of Aly, lies hid the personality of 
Joshua. After his combat with the Kouffar of the City of Brass the 
day drew to an end, and the infidels were about to profit by the darkness 
to escape, when the Imam Aly cried out, addressing the sun, ‘‘ Return, 
O blessed! return, O blessed!" (Lrdja‘y ya múbareke ! Inthiny ya 
moubarcké !) Immediately, by the permission of God, the sun, which 
was in the west, and on the point of disappearing behind the 
mountain, placed itself once more in the east, in the place whence it 
had started, and since that time the mountain above which the sun 
was hanging at the moment of the miracle has been called Dahrat 
-eth-thiniyé (the croup of the turning, from inthana, to turn, return). 
It is the low chain running at the foot of Mount Quarantania above 
the Tawahin es Soukkar, which one passes, in going from Ain es Sultán 
to the maqam, on a point covered with little heaps of stones (chawahid) 
raised by Mussulmans, who can see from this place Neby Misa. 

As soon as the Imam Aly saw the sun return, to the east, he cried to 
his servant Eblal (or Belal), who at this moment was on the mountain 
now called Mouéddhén Eblal, to make the call for the morning prayer 
«(Edhàn), whence the name given latterly to the mountain (Place of the 
Call to Prayer by Eblal). Perhaps this name belongs to a group of the 
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tribe of the ‘Abid called Belalat. The miracle having assured victory to 
Imam Aly, he exterminated all the infidels, and demolished the city 
from the foundations, the fugitives being entirely destroyed by wasps. 
We easily observe in this simple legend the leading features of the 
story of the fall of Jericho and the victory of Joshua over the Amorites, 
only in consequence of the absolute want of historical perspective 
which belongs to popular stories, facts and personages the most widely 
separate are mixed up together. We remark as well a very pro- 
nounced tendency to localise details by attaching them in the most 
rudimentary etymological manner to the names of places. It is not, 
however, without interest to have collected on the very spot where the 
events took place these popular accounts which have preserved their 
memory. 
Tell el On Tuesday morning, while M. Lecomte was occupied in making a 
Tthlé. drawing of the plain of Jericho, taken from the Tell el Ain, we went 
with Lieutenant Conder to Tell el Ithlé, to which the story related above 
had drawn our attention. "We remarked nothing striking. Lieut. 
Conder left us here to go and explore the Tell el Moufjir. I wanted to 
examine the environs of Tell el Ithlé, but, unfortunately, my guide 
was a Riha man, extremely stupid, who could give no information 
whatever, and I was obliged to renounce the design. I regretted this 
exceedingly, for on my return to Jerusalem I saw on reading the 
guide of Liévin, and the dissertation of Zschokke, that not far from 
there was the probable site of Gilgal, now called Tell el Jeldjoul. I 
could have wished to verify this on the spot, but [immediately pointed 
out the fact to Lieut. Conder, who has just informed me by letter 
of the correctness of the information with which I furnished him. I 
am convinced that there would be interesting researches to be made | 
in this place, the identification of which would determine par contre. — 
coup the precise site of the different Jerichos. ; 
Inscriptions ` From Tell el Ithlé I went to Riha, where my guide professed to have 
ESURBA- in hisfhouse an-inseribed stone found at Tell el Qos; it was nothing 
more than a simple piece of marble with certain scratches made by a 
pick. I passed nearly an hour in examining stone by stone all the 
tumble-down houses in Jericho. This minute inspection resulted in 
nothing. I only saw the place where, three years ago, a fine monu- 
mental Latin inscription had been taken away. ltook a squeeze of it 
then. It contained, in all probability, the name of the famous usurper 
Pescennius Niger. 


Ancient E The afternoon was devoted to visiting, with Mr. Drake and M. Lecomte, 
the Wady the convent of Deir el Kelt, situated in the wildest part of the wady of 
Kelt. the same name, the plan of which had been taken a few days before by 
Lieut. Conder. I went there principally to take the squeeze of a 
Greek and Arabic inscription which Lieut. Conder had found and 
copied. In order to reach the place we followed on foot the aqueduct 


which descends the wady on the north side. The road was as bad as 
' possible, and the heat considerable. 
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There is nothing very remarkable about the convent; the frescoes 
which decorate the interior of the church and the ruined chapel appear 
to belong to several periods. They are covered with grafiti, painted or 
engraved. The only detail which struck me was that the church 
having no orientation, on account of the direction of the rock to which 
it clings, the builders had to compensate for this infraction of the rules 
of religious architecture by placing sideways the window of the apse, of 
which the two sides (themselves oblique) form between them and with 
the apse itself, such angles that the mean axis of the window is 
directed exactly towards the east. Symmetry is thus unhesitatingly 
sacrificed to the exigencies of custom. 

The inscription spoken of is over the entrance. It is bilingual, and 
probably of a late period. The Greek is exceedingly incorrect in 
orthography and in syntax. It is, besides, negligently carved, and 
very difficult to decipher. 

This is what I have read of it up to the present :— 


+ ANOEKEN . A . + was dedicated 
.... AIAXIPOC 5 . by the hand 
BPAXIMTOUCA . E . of Ibrahim and his 
AEASOTCATTOYC > . brothers. 

XII 


While the Arabic inscription reads as follows:—‘‘This.. . has 
been built by Ibrahim and his brothers . . Moussa from Jifné(?) . . 
May God hold them in his mercy. And he said: Amen.” 

Perhaps the Arabie word which I cannot translate refers to the 
building of the gate itself. I have, however, in my hands a squeeze 
which will probably enable me to read more of it. 

I forgot to add that I profited by the presence of our two workmen 
to disengage a part of the little ruined building which surrounds the 
fountain of Elisha. I distinguished very clearly an apse with a niche, 
which probably belonged to a little pagan temple consecrated to the 
goddess of the fountain. Unhappily the people of Riha made me 
discontinue the work for fear of spoiling the water. 


IV. 


I had read the first word of the Greek part of the inscription at Deir 
el Kelt (see above), ANOEKEN, admitting an incorrectness in spelling, 
of which the rest of the inscription offers several examples. An 
attentive examination of the squeeze shows me that it should have 
been read ANEKENICOH (for àvexawloðn), “has been repaired or rebuilt." 
This new reading, of which there is no doubt, changes the whole 
construction of the phrase, which otherwise appeared singularly con- 
fused. Evidently AIA XIPOC, “by the hand” (of Ibrahim), belongs to 
the verb, completing the predicate, while the group of letters between 
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the two contain the noun which is the subject of the passive verb. 
This noun up to the present has resisted all my efforts to read, which 
is the more to be regretted, because it cértainly names the building, or 
the part of the building, repaired. I think it was preceded by the 
feminine article $: it begins with HA, followed apparently by a sign of 
abbreviation. It might have been marua (the ancient). In this case 
the true name would begin with the second line, M9, which I am 
tempted to consider as an abbreviation for MONH (monastery), a form 
much used, if I mistake not, in ecclesiastical inscriptions. “The old 
convent has been repaired by the hand of Ibrahim,” &c. 

The carver had first written KAI TOY AAEA®OY ATOY correctly 
enough, save for the omission of the Y in àvrov; but he afterwards 
added two sigmas, so as to make it run rdus àBeAQovs áurod, choosing, 
apparently, to sacrifice grammar to truth, in order to pepetuate the 
plurality of Ibrahim's co-operators. The Arabic text speaks of several 
brothers. ; 

As to the last line, which contains a religious invocation of some 
kind, I cannot yet make anything of it. 

I found at Khan el Hathrour what seemed to methe fragment of a 
Roman. milestone, brought, however, from some other place. Lieu- 
tenant Conder has pointed out to me that the old Roman road from 
Jericho diverged from the present road before Khan el Hathrour, 
and passed more to the south, and, besides, that the distances 
between Khan el Hathrour and the Dabbüs el ‘Abid is more than 
a mile. 

I send you a copy of an inscribed stone presented to me by a man at 
Jerusalem on my arrival. It is a curious specimen of the manufacture 
of pretended inscriptions which has begn carried on here for three 
years, and to which I have called attention on several occasions in 
Europe. The stone is a kind of Cornelian cut in the form of a cone : 
the inscription consists of four lines in Phoenician characters like those 
of the Moabite Stone, the engraving of which is alone sufficient to prove 
the forgery. The lapidary, for instance, makes his characters approach 
the Greek and Latin types :—the He is written like E, the vau like a 
k, the caph like a C. This inscription has a certain advantage over 
its brethren, being invented by a man with some pretensions to know- 
ledge, for it can really be translated without difficulty into sense. This 


fact proves that it comes from a different origin to the Shapira things, 
It reads, in Hebrew, thus— 


EI 
mnm 
T 
lin 


“The servant of Jehovah, David, King." 


David's own seal, and for ten francs! Certainly far from dear, and the 
forger must be credited with great moderation. 
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On the 16th of December I went for the first time to the Haram, Visit to the 
in company with M. Lecomte and Lieutenant Conder. The visit was: EC 
a brief one, but was not without results. I found in one of the little 
oratories which surround the esplanade of the Sakhra a Cufic inscrip- 
tion of the third century of the Hejira, which I intend to copy. A little 
farther on I remarked a beautiful old sarcophagus, ornamented with 
roses, and then we examined closely the curious semicircular arches 
in the upper part of the exterior wall of the Sakhra. They were 
brought to light on one of the sides which had been stripped during 
repairs of the covering-in tiles which concealed them. The existence of 
these arcades is a fact of great importance, and one which may lead 
to new conclusions as to the original form of the mosque; we must 
not, however, be in too great a hurry to deduce proofs as to this or 
that date. The arcades must be studied with the most minute care 
before we can determine their period with any precision. We propose 
to give our attention to it immediately, and to take a photograph, 
as soon as the weather will allow, of the side now exposed. 
I do not think it out of place to communicate an observation which I Distinctive 


- z : character 
made some time ago, and which I have not seen any notice of else- of thestones 
cut by the 
where. p q i Crusaders. 
It has, I think, a certain value, because it leads to no less than an 


almost absolutely certain diagnosis of the stones cut by the Crusaders. E by 
This distinction concerns not only the medieval archeology of Pales- Tecosnise 
tine, but also, and almost to the same degree, the archzology of earlier first inspec- 
times. E 
One knows already how little people agree respecting the age of Gothic, 
several of the Palestine monuments; it is not rare to see contradictory and wes 
theories on the subject of the same edifice, or the same part of an tern. 
edifice, oscillate between the most diverse epochs, Hebrew, J ewish, 
Roman, Byzantine, Mediæval, Western, and even Arab. 
The reason of this is, that people confine themselves usually to the 
examination of forms and styles, and that nothing is more deceptive 
than this kind of evidence when other means of identification are not 
at one’s disposal. I will cite but one example. One looks upon it as 
an established truth that every pointed arch with normal joints is Arab, 
and that every pointed arch with vertical joints is western. 
This rule, elsewhere fixed, is frequently violated in Palestine, and 
will assuredly mislead those who would take it for an infallible guide. 
The peculiarity which I now point out enables one to decide, stone 
by stone, what materials were worked into any edifice by the 
Crusaders. 
As is already known, a great number of the blocks found in the 
constructions erected in Palestine by the Crusaders show masons’ 
marks consisting of letters of the Latin alphabet, including various 
symbols, some of which are very characteristic (the fleur-de-lis, 
for example). I have collected some hundreds of examples in my 
notes. No possible doubt would exist if each stone showed these 
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ineontestable signs, but unfortunately this is far from the case. But 
my course of observations enables me to supply their absence and to 
arrive at the following conclusion:— That I believe myself able, with- 
out too much boldness, to generalise as follows—“* The stones bearing 
medisyal (Latin) letters have their exterior faces dressed, or rather 
scored, in à special manner, which of itself alone suffices to characterise 
them." 

This surface dressing consists (on stones with plane surfaces) of 
oblique lines closely ranged, all in the same direction, done with a 
toothed instrument. The obliquity of the lines appears generally to be 
at an angle of 40° to 45%, This uniform line is particularly visible 
when the stones are illuminated by a side light. I have found it on 
a quantity of stones without masons’ marks, but employed concur- 
rently with signs on'stones in perfectly homogeneous buildings. 

Its presence is so specific that it has often led me to note masons’ 
marks which would otherwise have escaped me, because it determines, 
d priori, the age of the stone, and warns me that, perhaps, a mason’s 
mark is to be found. 

I have noted the existence of this surface dressing on stones of all 
shapes and positions: blocks, in courses, in walls or pillars, voussoirs 
of arches, and even in rebated blocks. It exists also on stones with 
carved surfaces placed vertically, shafts of columns, concave or convex 
blocks of apses, or circular walls. 

But in this case the cuts are very slightly oblique, and approach 
perceptibly to the vertical which is the normal of the cylinder; when, 
on the contrary, the cylinder is disposed horizontally (horizontal 
mouldings) the lines of the cut are very nearly horizontal. 

These facts are easily explained by the necessity of making the tool 
follow a rectilinear direction ; 1f, for example, the same method had 
been followed as for plane surfaces, the tool would only have touched 
the curved surfaces perpendicularly to their normal, and would have 
produced marks only instead of lines. I have remarked another group 
of stones also dressed obliquely, but on which the cuts are replaced by 
a series of dotted lines. I have not yet studied this peculiarity 
sufficiently to say if these stones belong to the same epoch as the 
others. 

So far I have not met with a single fact in contradiction to the 
broad rule which I think I am able to lay down as follows (restricting 
it, be it well understood to those parts of Palestine with which I am 
familiar) : 

All stones showing what I propose to call “the medieval dress- 
ing" (taille medievale) were worked in by the Crusaders. 

There is no need, 1 think, to insist further on the advantages which 
may arise in a multitude of cases from an application of this rule, 
reposing as it does on the result of minute observation, so to speak, 
on what one may consider the * epidermis” of the blocks. 

One knows also how much importance technical men attach to 
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this detail. “The nature of the dressing is one of the most certain 
means of recognising the date of the construction," says one of the 
most learned architects of our time, M. Viollet le Duc, in his. 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de [Architecture Francaise. 

One of my first cares has been to commend these facts to the 
attention of M. Lecomte, whose professional competence in the matter 
is indispensable to me in order to determine with precision the instru- 
ment and the method, by the aid of which was obtained this charac- 
teristic dressing which appeared with the Crusaders, and which seems 
to have disappeared with them. 

I hope very shortly to send the Committee some photographs, draw- 
ings, and squeezes, with which to supply to archeologists comparative 
graphic specimens of the different sorts of “dressing” employed at 
different epochs in Palestine, and to place in their hands a convenient 
and certain means of distinguishing at least one of these periods. 

With the sanction of the Committee I would collect original speci- 
mens of the stones themselves, to be submitted to men of the pro- 
fession, and bejudged definitely by them. This study may be peculiarly 
fruitful in what relates to the blocks employed in the heterogeneous 
enclosure of the Haram, and by analogous observation it may perhaps 
establish 3 clear distinction, hitherto unknown, between the so-called 
Herodian and Solomonic materials. 

Besides the practical and local application which I have indicated, 
this fact which I have pointed out concerning the ‘‘ medieval dressing ” 
is capable of furnishing a new element in the history of the develop- 
ment of Western architecture itself. It is known that the dressings 
vary in the West according to the district and period. The period 
being known, it would perhaps be easy to determine the original 
European region of the method in question, and, in consequence, to 
find out to what school the builders belonged who were employed by 
the Crusaders. 

It will not be forgotten that it was precisely in the twelfth century 
that (in France, at least) the different styles of dressing reached a great 
degree of perfection. Some authors are even tempted to attribute this 
result to the influence of Greeco-Roman art in Syria. I leave it to the 
specialist to find out whether the point I raise is contrary to this expla- 
nation or in its favour. 

My researches with regard to the real site of Scopus have inciden- Deet 
tally led to a little “find” of some interest. In the course of my cheba 
work I have had occasion to explore a sepulehral cave cut in the Weër? 
mountain situated to the north of the Mount of Olives, near the place Olives. 
where the word Scopus is written on the Ordnance Survey map (scale 
1-10,000). Ishould remark, by the way, that this mountain is called by 
the fellahin of the locality, Ez zè “veyga, The south-eastern brow 
to the north of the road leading to ‘Anata bears the name of El 
Maittala, which means, literally, an elevated place whence one can see—an 
observatory ; a word which is the exact equivalent of the Greek Scopos. 
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Should we place Scopus there, or at the other point, thé northern 
extremity, of this long chain on the Roman road going to Nablous, at 
the point marked on the Ordnance Survey map A 2686, 3. ? That point 
has the very characteristic name, which I was the first to point out— 
(see Burton and Drake's “ Unexplored Syria,” vol. 11.) —of Chéréfé or 
Mecharif—observatory, place whence one can see, which is the exact trans- 
lation of Scopos. Perhaps the true Scopus is neither the one nor the 
other, but another part of this chain, extending from the Mount of 
Olives to the Nablous road, whose summits bear different names, not 
yet marked. As soon as the present bad weather is over I propose to 
explore this chain very carefully from the onomastic point of view. 
A priori, the site which would appear best to answer to the data of 
the question, is the mamelon on which, in the Ordnance Survey map, is 
marked the word Mount (preceding the word Scopus). The fellahin 
call it, if I remember rightly, Khdl‘t el ‘adjouz. This is the highest 
point of the range; it is, besides, at the precise distance mentioned by 
Josephus. We shall see if any local’tradition confirms this hypothesis 
rather than any other.* 

But to return to my sepulchre. It is composed of three rooms, com- 
municating with each other by passages, pierced in the direction of the 
axis of the doorway. I penetrated into the first by a kind of cistern- 
mouth, opened in the roof to about three or four metres of earth, The 
normal entrance is entirely masked from without by accumulations of 
earth ; from within is seen the door, closed by a great slab, still in its 
place. The first chamber contains nine loculi, perpendicular to the 
walls, and distributed three by three on three sides; the second con- 
tains other loculi similar, less carefully cut; as to the third, I have 
only been able to penetrate into it with great difficulty, for it had been 
almost entirely filled wp with water by the rains. Iremarked in the 
first chamber, half filled with earth, the end of a bench cut in the 
rock, which would run all round. 

Many pieces of sarcophagi in soft limestone, exactly like those of 
which I have often spoken before, both in material and form, were 
scattered over the ground, with a quantity of bones and pieces of 
pottery. Evidently the sepulchre has been violated, but the violaters 
did not take the trouble to carry away what they broke. I had all this 
débris carefully collected, and minutely examined the loculi in the first 
chamber. My search produced results, and I had to send to the village 


* Mr. Conder has just shown me a note on the position of Scopus, in which he 
considers the question from a practical and military point of view. These con- 
siderations would tend to justify my first hypothesis, which consisted (see above) 
in identifying Scopus, properly called, with ez Mecharif. Two points may be 
remarked—(1) the existence of a great well at el Mecharif; (2) that of a large 
number of mdchdhid, little heaps of stones placed there b 
because, they say, itis the point from which Jerusalem and the 4 
are first observed in coming from Nablous. 
whole of the chain stretching from the Mech 


y the Mussulmans 
nosque of the Sakhra 
Perhaps the word Scopus embraced the 
ärif to the Mount of Olives (see p. 111). 
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of Djebel et Tour for an ass to carry away my archeological booty. 
The most important pieces are : three fragments of Hebrew inscriptions 
on pieces of sarcophagi; a lachrymatory in glass, very well preserved, 
and of an elegant form ; a little lamp in terra-cotta, unbroken (without 
Christian symbols); a little instrument in bronze, forming a twig, 
finely ornamented, having at one end a bud and at the other the 
commencement of a narrow spatula; twolarge nails; a hundred nail- 
heads, oxydised, seeming to indicate the presence of wooden coffins ; a 
great many fragments of vases and lamps in terra-cotta; and pieces of 
sarcophagi, ornamented with roses. I have already found among the 
latter fragments the materials for three complete sarcophagi. I 
collected, besides bones, which may be of use to an anthropologist, 
fragments of skulls, jawbones with teeth, &c. Lastly, which might be 
the most important ofall, I found in a loculus an antique coin in 
bronze; unfortunately it is so much defaced that it is probably impos- 
sible to identify it, and so to deduce a minimum limit for the date 
of the inhumations and the inscriptions. Other considerations, 
already published, make me place this about the first century of the 
Christian era. 

These unlooked-for results inspired a very strong desire to push 
my researches farther. I could have wished to examine the third 
chamber, which might have given me new texts or other objects—even 
to have cleared away the entrance so as to study the mode of closing 
the tomb. The proprietor of the ground, however, would not consent, 
and I was obliged to put off my work till another day. I believe, how- 
ever, that I shall eventually overcome his scruples without very great 
expense. 

Here are the three fragments of inscriptions :— 

(1) A name beginning with. . . 3m, followed by j^3, son of, and 
traces of letters belonging to the patronymic; the letters which follow 
. .. W are not very distinct; the last is certainly a 7, the two 
others appear to be a nun and a tau,—Jehonathan. 

(2) There are four characters very clear, of which the two last, without 
doubt, are lamed and shin; as to the first or two first I do not know if 
it is a koph or a samech, followed by another letter. 

(3) Two characters, the first being certainly a pe, followed by a letter 
mutilated by the fracture, but in which I see quite clearly the elements 
of a lamed; but the Hebrew names beginning with these two letters 
are too numerous for me to risk a restoration. 

I have just observed a group of sepulchres cut in the rock, which, eee 
so far as I know, have never been noticed. They are all in a large field in the 
lying between the moat north-east of Jerusalem and the magnificent Pei 
pine standing close to a winepress worked by Mohammedans; this Leer 
place is generally known under the name of Kerm ech-cheikh. These 
sepulchres are interesting from a double point of view: (1) in regard 
to their form, they belong to the horizontal system of rock sepulture; 
the entrance consists of a rectangular trench about lm'60. by 0m:45, 
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and more than a metre in depth; at the end a rebate cut in the rock 
appears to have been destined to receive and support a slab closing the 
tomb properly so called, placed in a sepulchral chamber situated below. 
So far as I have been able to judge of the exterior, these chambers are 
excavated in a vaulted form: they appear to have a considerable 
extent, and the proprietor of the ground has assured me that many of 
them communicate. I have not yet been able to examine further, 
because they are partly inundated by the late rains. There have been 
foundin them, I am told by the proprietor, quantities of bones, broken 
pottery, “boxes ” in soft stone, and an ear-ring in gold, which he pro- 
mised to show me. 

(2) The position of the sepulchres may be of importance for the 
question, adhuc sub judice, of the third wall of Jerusalem. They extend 
along a line of about 125 degrees, starting from the south-east angle of 
the building, marked close to the great pine on the Ordnance Survey 
map, and running to the road which passes along the moat of the city 
at the north-east. We counted a dozen openings of tombs, and the 
last are hardly 40 metres from the moat of the city. If the examination 

_of these tombs, that we are about to make without delay, leads us to 
assign them an ancient date, it is clear that the existence of a cemetery 
of a certain date may furnish us proofs for or against the existence of 
a third wall to the north of this point. 

The proprietor of the ground told me that they had found another 
great tomb cut in the rock under the wall north-east of the present 
building (at the south side of the little court margined on the house 
on the Ordnance Survey map). It appears, besides, that a tradition 
assigns to the Kerm ech-cheikh a maqam of El Khadher (the prophet 
Elijah). I think that there must exist about here many tombs of the 
same kind. We know that it is very near this point that the parti- 
sans of the identity of the tomb of Agrippa with the modern northern 
wall place the Fuller’s monument spoken of by Josephus. 


NorkE.—Accompanying this report were drawings and photo- 
graphs, including:— -` 

(1) The stripped side of the Kubbet es Sakhra, showing the newly 
discovered balustrade, with round arches. (Photo.) 

(2) The idol lately found at Gezer. (Photo.) A drawing of this 
also arrived from Mr. Drake. 

(3) An ancient sarcophagus, now placed in the Haram. (Photo.) 

(4) Bilingual inscription from the Deir el Kelt. See p. 89. 
(Photo.) 

(5) Lamp, lachrymatory, Ze, (Photo.) 
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JERUSALEM, Jan. 22, 1874. 


A slight illness, which kept me in bed for eight days, and the bad 
weather, which has rendered outdoor work impossible, have together 
made the last fortnight one of small profit. I have, however, been able 
to utilise this forced inaction in studying by text certain questions which 
should be the object of future research. 

While exploring, some days before I fell ill, that part of Mount Zion 
where, according to my calculations, the tombs of the kings of Judah 
should be, I remarked, about 280 English feet east of the great mulberry- 
tree of Silwan, situated at the south-east angle of the ** Old Pool” of the 
O.S. map, a curious great cavern. The entrance is very narrow, but the 
cave, which appears to be in part cut by the hand of man, enlarges 
considerably, and plunges almost horizontally into the side of the hill. 
At the end a pillar, rudely cut, supports the roof of the cavern, and I 
think I saw openings to other galleries. Unfortunately, the interior 
is in great part filled with earth, so that at certain points one is obliged 
to creep in order to pass between the ground and the roof. I under- 
took a small excavation in order to ascertain the extent and the direc- 
tion of this cavern; above all, its extent. I cut a narrow trench of no 
great depth, with the intention of pushing it as far as the cave extends, 
intending later on to cut deeper in order to reach the original bottom. 
We were already fifteen metres from the entrance when my illness put 
astop to the works. The excavation has, up to the present, produced (1) 
considerable quantities of bones, which appear to have been thrown in 
pell-mell, as into a charnel-house; (2) bits of broken pottery by the 
thousand, some of which appear very ancient; (3) a large number of 
fragments of great stone vessels, worked all round in flutings and 
mouldings; (4) and lastly, one stone weight. I have brought away all 
the things indiscriminately, and we have taken out and put aside for 
photographing some as being worthy of attention. It is evident that 
all this rubbish has been designedly accumulated in the cavern. I 
believe that it would be desirable to pursue this research, which may 
be managed within the modest means at my disposal, as I only employ 
two or three workmen at a time. I hope that, as we dig deeper down, 
the fragments will become more ancient, and that we may find among 
th em some with characters—stamped jar-handles and the like. Besides, 
it seems.to me very curious to know where this subterranean passage 
leads. Without assuming that it may havea connection with the Tombs 
of the Kings, we may suppose that it will teach us something on the 
topography of Zion. 

As soon as I could walk, after my illness, I paid another visit to 
the very curious tombs of which I spoke in my last report. We 
have, with M. Lecomte, drawn up an exact plan of the ground where they 
lie, so as to give their position relatively to the city. We have care- 
fully noted the orientation, which differs with each. Within the plot of 
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ground whichis bounded bya dry stonewall bordering the roadwecounted 
18 openings, some completely open, somepartially filled with earth, others. 
which seem to have been commenced and left unfinished. Opposite the 
gate of the ground, on the road itself, we also remarked traces in the 
scarp of the rock of three rectangular graves (belonging probably to the 
same system) and of a great wall. On the counterscarp of the city 
moat there exists one other grave, which might belong to the same 
group. E 

We have not yet the time to study completely the interior of these 
tombs. Up to the present we have only penetrated into those marked 
I. and II. on the general plan. The plan and the detailed sections will 
be found in a special drawing. We entered by the opening No. I., 
half destroyed by stonecutters, who here quarry the rock, and will very 
soon destroy these remarkable monuments. 

Tt is difficult to give, in a simple description, any idea of the arrange- 
ment of these tombs, which (so far as we have seen) are composed. 
of a chamber oblong in plan, vaulted in the manner known technically 
as “are de clottre?? or “coved vault,” formed by the direct penetration 
of two cylinders; whilst the vault known as “voute d'arétes,” (the plain 
groined vault), is obtained by the intersection of two cylinders. Archi- 

tects are well aware that the first-named system is older than the 
second. 

M. Lecomte has added to his plan a little sketch giving the geo- 
metrical perspective of this vault. Below the springing of the vaults 
are vertical walls; at its summit is the opening of the grave, com- 
municating with the exterior, and of this the' bottom seems to have 
been closed by a big block resting on a rebate cut in the rock. 

The first chamber (O) which we entered, almost entirely filled with 
earth, communicated by a small round opening (R) with a second 
chamber (P). This is very small, and contains three loculi cut trough 
fashion and parallel. A hole pierced by the Arabs in one of the angles 
permits the visitor to penetrate to an adjoining chamber (Q), which 
is only separated from its neighbour by a very thin wall of rock. 

This third chamber is filled with earth nearly to the springing 
of the vault, so that we could not discover the funereal arrangement. 
At the top is the rectangular opening marked im the general plan 
(under No. 2), by which this chamber opens directly to the exterior. 

We visit a very curious tomb, in which, to the left on entering, 
one sees an “arcosolinum ” (?) covering in a trough, rounded at one 
end, square at the other: the rounded end was evidently that in 
which the head was, so that the feet were turned towards the 
entrance. A second chamber, situated in the axis of the other, is 
ended by a “hemicycle” (or semicircular apse). I have never until 
now met with this singular arrangement; we shall see presently the 
plan and section of this sepulchre, which is unique in its way. 

We shall return soon to the exploration of the other tombs, which 
are at present filled with mud and water. I can at present give no 
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— Opinion whatever on the exact age of these tombs, and my 
hesitation is increased by the importance of the question connected 
with it, and which I indicated in my last report, viz., the 
“extension of ancient Jerusalem to the north of this point. I will 
only observe for the moment that in building the Latin Patriarchate 
there were found inside the present city, about 250 metres west of the 
‘Church of the Holy Sepulchre, tombs with sarcophagi identical with 
those ofwhich I have many times spoken, and a number of lachrymatory 
glass vases, like those picked up by M. de Saulcy at the entrance of the 
Gobour el Molouk, and to that found by myself in a sepulchral cave, 
with fragments of Hebrew inscriptions. 

I think it would be of some interest to attempt an excavation on this 
spot to try to clear out one of the tombs not yet violated; perhaps one 
might come across something of an epigraphic character, or at least 
«some objects which might help us to determine the period to which 

- they belong. 

One may compare the interior arrangement of the second chamber 
with that of a tomb described by Lieut. Conder (Quarterly Statement, 
1873, p. 22), which is close to the excavation marked No. 81 on the 
Ordnance Survey map of Jerusalem.* A little distance north of the 
house of the Kerm ech Sheykh is an old Arab cemetery, which appears 
to have been long abandoned. 

Near the point where the curve ot the level (2479 of the Ordnance aqueduct, 
Survey map) meets the counterscarpt of the city moat (at the eastern 
end of the curve) debouches an aqueduct, which appears to have come 
from the north and to have been cut by the moat. It would perhaps 
be worth while to ascertain its origin. I do not know whether it has 


yet been pointed out. 


Some metres east of this point the counterscarp cut in the rock turns Possible rex 
mains of 


abruptly at a right angle, then resumes its original direction for 25 ancient 
metres, and makes another rectangular bend. This redan does not pros feo 
-appear to me necessitated by any strategic reasons, for it corresponds ? 
with no salient of the wall. May this not be, perhaps, an 

ancient little “ birket,” of rectangular shape, which may have been cut 

across, and almost entirely destroyed by the moat. In that case the 
-aqueduct and pool, if aqueduct and pool they were, would make 

a part of the water-system of the north-east region, at present so 

obscure. I confine myself for the present to the simple suggestion. 

Descending the Wady en Nar, below the Bir Eyub, on arriving at pret ae 
Ain el Loz, ten minutes’ walk, a small wady is seen on the right, which Azal of 
comes from the west and drains into the Ain el Loz. This wady, which "oh xiv. 5) 
is tolerably broad but very, short, is marked, but without a name, on 
some of the maps. The men of Siloam call it Wady àsoul, which we 
must resolve into Wad + yasoul, not into Wady + asoul; for other 


* Tt is on the right-hand of the great north road, a short distance from the city. 
+ Close to the Damascus Gate. 
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peasants have pointed it out to me as Ehób yásoul and Ardh yásoul. 
In any case, the word is certainly written with the sad and not the sin, 
so that it corresponds exactly, satisfying all the rules of etymology, 
with the Hebrew Log, which occurs in the difficult and famous passage 
of Zechariah xiv. 5: ‘‘ And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains 
(Ge-harai) ; for the valley of the mountains shall reach unto Azal: yea, 
ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earthquake in the days of 
Uzziah king of Judah: and the Lord my God shall come, and all the. 
saints with thee.” Schwarz in an ingenious note has proposed to see 
in Geharai the Hrégé of Josephus, mentioned by him a propos of the 
earthquake in the reign of Uzziah.* As for Azal, the greater number 
of commentators agree in considering it a place near Jerusalem; + 
some have even identified it with the Beth-ezel of Micah (i. 11) : “The 
inhabitant of Zaanan came not forth in the mourning of Beth- 
ezel.” May it be Yasúl? Whatever it be, this little valley presents 
points of great interest. In the south side have been excavated 
several sepulchral caves. The bottom of the valley is full of 
broken pottery, cubes of mosaic work, certain indications that the 
place has been at some time inhabited. On the north side, half-way 
up, I remarked in a plot of ground belonging to a Silwan man and 
called Kerm Gamar (the enclosure of the moon) cisterns, ruins, the 
base and the capital of a column, a fragment of lintel with a cross, 
and an extremely elegant lid of a sarcophagus in hard stone. You will 
find enclosed a sketch of Lecomte's giving these interesting remains. 
I have, besides, acquired of the proprietor of the ground two out of 
twenty lamps found by him in a sepulchral cave cut in this Kerm: the 
one is of elegant form with ornaments finely executed; the other bears 
a Greek inscription that I have not yet been able to decipher. 
í Eo a  Llhavejust seen at the Latin Patriarchate a very interesting collec- 
| sepulehreat tion of objects taken from a tomb opened in a plot of ground of Beit 
gore Dials. Dejala belongingto this religious establishment. T wovery fine alabastra, 
à great deal of terra-cotta with a star drawn in the centre, a quantity 
of phials in glass of various forms and sizes (double, with blue enamel, 
Zei, many lamps in terra-cotta ornamented with crosses of different 
shape—one with this inscription—THC @EOTOKOY (of the virgin). I 
will photograph the entire group. 


| Fragments I have seen in the hands of a Mussul 
of a Greek 


man, and I hope to get it myself 
inscription for a trifle, a fragment of a Greek inscription found not far from the 
" found a e 
ae * “In the meantime a great earthquake shook the ground, and a rent was 
made in the temple, and the bright rays of the sun shone through it, and fell 
upon the king’s face, insomuch that the leprosy seized upon him immediately : 
and before the city at a place called Eroge, half the mountain broke away from 
the rest on the west, and rolled itself four furlongs, and stood still at the east 
mountain till the roads, as well as the king’s gardens, were spoiled by the 
obstruction.” —Josephus, Antig., ix. 10, 4. 


+ Schwarz places it El Azariyeh, the traditional Bethany. 
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gate of Damascus (north of it), perhaps near the tombs pointed out by 
Lieutenant Conder, of which I speak above. The characters are clear, 
distinct, and deeply marked; they appear to be of the Byzantine period. 
I give a transcript, though not an exact drawing :— 

ZIMO 

NAYT 

EPOI 
Could this fragment be connected in any way with the Church of St. 
Stephen, which was near here ? 

I have gathered from the mouth of a Mussulman of Jerusalem a Legend of 
rather curious legend on the Wady Kelt and its aqueducts. Although Sev 
his narrative is deficient in local accuracy, and I shall have to verify it Pet ` 
on the spot, it will not be jnopportune to note it here. 

A Christian woman caused an aqueduct to be constructed in the 
Wady Kelt, in order to irrigate the plain of Jericho. Then came Moses 
(Sidna Mousa), who wanted to do the same. The Christian woman 
having refused to help the labour of Moses in allowing him to run his 
aqueduct over a certain place, a challenge followed on either side as to 
who should first finish the work. Then Moses took his rod and traced 
on the ground with the end of it a road which the water followed 
immediately, running into the Birket Misa, which is at the foot of Beit 
Djaber. The remarkable point of the legend is that it gives us, in all 
probability, the real origin of the name Wady Kelt; it was, in fact, to 
irrigate the plain (minchan yigallit) that the rival constructors wished to 
make their aqueducts. Now yigallit is the second form of a verb galad, 
which has not the sense of irrigating, filling a reservoir, at all: it 
is the verb galat which has this meaning. The change of the final d 
for at would be the result of rapid pronunciation. And just as this 
is yigallit for yigallid, so then might be the Wady Gelt (kelt) for the 
Wady Geld. On this theory the Wady Geld, Gelt, or Kelt, signifies 
the valley of irrigation, aname which is explained by the presence 
of the three aqueducts which we find there. 

The same man told me that there was in the same valley a spring E 
whose name he did not know, bewitched with the black man and the white enchanted 
(marsoúd ‘ala *l-“abed ow’l-horr).* The water of the spring at one the Wadg 
moment wells up abundantly and at the next disappears, so that often Kelt. 
you have not the time to drink. The reason of this intermittence is 
that the white man and the negro are waging a perpetual battle; when 
the negro has the better the water comes up, when the white is con- 
queror the water disappears. 

During the heavy winter rains there are formed, close to the gardens Magen 
of Jaffa and to the west, real lakes of considerable extent. The 
largest of these marshy ponds lies south of the road, and is called 
by the name of Bassa, a word applied in other parts of Syria to similar 

As for the signification of the word in Arabie, nothing more 


pools. 
* ** Horr” literally means freeman ; ** “abed” slave. 


Head of 
| statue and 
figure of 
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satisfactory can be found than that of firebrand, lighted wood. The 
same word, on the other hand, is found in the Bible (Bissa, nsa) 
used to signify a lake or marsh. “Can,” asks Bildad (Job viii. 11), 
“the rush grow up without mire? can the flag grow up without 
waterP"(ns28?2). And further on (Job xl. 21) * (Behemoth) lieth under 
the shady trees, in the covert of the reed and Jens.” And the word is 
also found in Ezekiel xlvii. 11, “The miry places thereof and the 
marshes thereof shall not be healed, they shall be given to salt.” 


Commentators and lexicographers (cf. Gesenius and First) derive this 


Aramaic word from a hypothetical root 1¥3, to which, relying on the 
Arabic budhdha, they- 


give the meaning of “paulatim Jluxit et emanavit 
aqua.” The supposition appears to me entirely gratuitous; in fact, the 
existence of the Bassa at Jaffa and other places proves that Bassa, 
in the sense of pond, is allied with the Arabic bassa, to shine. The 
origin of the word shows that the meaning * pond" is connected 
with shining or glittering in the sun. It is exactly the same idea 
which has given the similar word its meaning of firebrand. A similar 
reasoning could be extended to the word ain, which in Hebrew and 
Arabic has the double meaning of an eye and a Jountain, surely far 
enough removed from each other. The meaning in both cases has 
been borrowed from one and the same primitive sense. 

Thave just acquired of an Arab mason two curious objects found 
by him some years since in repairing a sewer and some foundation 
work under the Mehkeme. The first is a head, rudely carved in lime- 
stone, and of avery curious appearance. You might be tempted at 
times to ascribe an Egyptian origin to it, but the execution is too rude 
for me to assign any period to it. 

The other object is a little figure in lead of about five centim 
height, representing a woman nude tothe girdle, 
body draped, the arms folded and raised above 
which reminds one of certain statues of Venus. 
a good deal injured, but the outlines are still 


figure is in conformity with the rules of ancient art. According to 
ecclesiastical tradition there was, as we know, a temple in which the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, consecrated to Venus, and the 
mysteries of Adonis were celebrated in the Grotto of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. Are we to see in this statuette a specimen of the Venus 


of Cilia Capitolina? You shall have drawings of these two things next 
week. 


étres in 
the lower part of the 
the head, an attitude 
The statuette has been 
elegant, and the whole 


VE 


JERUSALEM, February Sth, 1874. 
present; with rain, snow, and hurri- 
t of my plans, and has confined our 
bours, interrupted at every moment, 


The bad weather which prevails at 
cane, has prevented the carrying ou 
operations to a few intermittent la 
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and resumed whenever the weather permits. The effect of the inter- 
ruptions will be clearly noticeable in the results which I forward you. j 
The Committee will probably remember that among my proposed PO on 
. researches I pointed out certain rock-cut chambers immediately beside chambers 
the rock in the Ecce Homo Church. The presence, previously unsus- d Pone 
pected, of these excavations in the interior of Jerusalem, and in a place Church, 
which is particularly interesting as regards the topography of the Holy 
City, is a fact of great importance, and one of my first cares was to visit 
the chambers with M. Lecomte, in order to get an exact plan of them. 
The work, which it was desirable should be accurate, was rendered difficult 
by the complication of modern houses placed at different levels, and leaning 
on the flank of Bezetha, so as to mask the general direction and particular 
aspect. We were therefore obliged to give several days to the work. 
We met with an excellent reception from the residents of the houses— 
Arabs of Greek religion—and every facility for accomplishing our task. 
The work was nearly finished, and there only remained a last visit to be 
made to take certain measurements, when an unforeseen accident put an 
eud to our examinations. The very day when we were to return, an 
hour before our arrival, the house, an old tumbledown ruin, saturated. 
with the heavy rains, suddenly fell down. We found nothing but a 
mountain of débris, completely barring the Via Dolorosa. We had had 
a narrow escape. An hour later and we should have been in the cellars 
of the house, and in all probability there would have been an end of all 
our archeological labours. Fortunately the house was uninhabited. 
The worthy people next door escaped with no worse injury than a 
horrible fright. They had, however, to decamp immediately, their own 
house appearing desirous of following its neighbour’s example, so that 
it was judged expedient to anticipate its wish and pull it down at once. 
This unfortunate contretemps leaves us with an unfinished plan on our 
hands, and I fear they will pile up the fallen stones in such a way as to 
hinder access to the chambers. Anyhow, the essential part of the work 
is done, and the plan, such as it is, very minute, so far as it goes, gives a 
good idea of the place. 
The following notes will serve to some extent to describe what. we 
found :— 
You know the escarpment of rock (O. S., No. 72) in the Ecce Homo 
Church, forming, with a length of several metres, part of the northern 
wall of the church. The escarpment suddenly stops, interrupted by the 
houses which rise west of the church, and which line the Via, Dolorosa, 
as far as the garden of the Austrian Hospice. It is behind these houses 
(there are three) that I found and marked the rock forming a continua- 
tion to this escarpment, about 25 metres in length. Proceeding from 
east to west, in the first house is observed a piece of rock in nearly the 
same line as the escarpment of the church. The wall makes almost 
directly an obtuse-angled bend to the north-west, and gets buried among 
buildings where it cannot be followed. The presence of the rock up to 
this point is noted, by Tobler (‘‘ Dritte Wanderung," p. 249). Passing 
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into the next house, we find the rock with its general direction to the 
west (slightly southing), with a length of about 12 metres. Arrived at 
this point, the rock offers a peculiarity of double interest to the arche- 
ologist and topographer. In the vertical wall is cut a corridor, winding 
at first, which plunges into the masonry and takes a north-west direction. 
It divides in two my first chamber, irregularly cut in the living rock, with 
flat ceiling, flanked right and left by two broad stone benches, measuring 
nearly 2:20 by 2:40 metres. After this it immediately abuts on a second 
chamber also cut in the rock about 3 by 3 metres, with irregular angles. 
A space opening out in the wall north of this chamber loses itself in the 
earth and masonry. In the last wall is indicated a doorway whose 
framework has given way; the upper part alone is pierced, and gives 
access to a little alcove, which seems an unfinished chamber. In the 
south wall two doors have been opened similarly with fallen in frame- 
work, one of which communicates with the first chamber already de- 
scribed, and the other debouches into a third chamber cut in the rock, 
` with a complicated arrangement of benches. This is not all. On the 
lower floor—the cellar, so to speak, of the house—the same wall of 
rock is perceived descending below the actual level of the street. A 
broad bay forming a vestibule is cut in it, and gives access to a 
group of chambers also cut in the rock, extending in a north-west 
direction under the chambers above, with which they communicate by 
means of a hole. 

Lastly, in the third house near this, the rock is found again, at the end 
of the ‘lower caves or chambers; it has been cut in the same way, and 
appears to have been cloven by an earthquake. Immediately beyond 
is the partition wall separating this last house from the garden of the 
Austrian Hospice. 

The exploration of these lower regions was not by any means easy 
or pleasant, on account of the mass of filth and rubbish piled up 
nearly to the roof in the rock-cut chambers, over which we had to 
clamber and creep ; one room in which we were obliged to remain several 
hours was a mere receptacle of sewage, though fortunately disused for 
some time. However, temporary uneasiness is forgotten in thinking 
how nearly this wretched place was becoming our tomb. 

Cisterns made at different points along this line of the rock have 
been sounded by us, and have given depths which show that the rock 
extends several metres below the level at which it ceases to be visible. 
This line is at a mean distance of about nine metres at the back and 
north of the Via Dolorosa. It is more than probable that it is directly 
connected with the rock which was observed in the construction of 
x n EE at the north-east angle of the actual building. 
zs m is : Xs a rock-cut chamber which Tobler (“Dritte Wan- 
ne 8)” pp. 4, 245) is tempted to consider as a stable of great an- 

1quity. It is difficult for one to pronounce on the destination of this 
Nr RI into a cistern and consequently inaccessible ; 
, . Lecomte entirely agrees with me, that. the 
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chambers visited and noted by us have not been cut for any such . 
purpose as a stable; the only doubt is whether to call them chambers 
for the living or for the dead. The latter destination appears much 
more probable, and in this case it is unnecessary to point out that 
sepulchres cut in a place situated more than 250 metres south of the 
north wall of the present city, and at a few metres only from the town 
of Antonia, must necessarily go back to a remote antiquity, and bring 
us to the time of the Jebusites, or at least to a period which precedes 
the reign of Herod Agrippa. 

The people of the house reported to us that, according to an ancient Ancient 
tradition, there was formerly in one of the higher chambers into which Soha the Es 
there is an entrance by the passage described above, a chapel dedicated Baptist. 
to St. John the Baptist (Mar Hanna el m‘a moudany). I do not know 
what foundation this legend may have. It is not impossible that at 
some time or other one of these chambers was converted into a little 
chapel; if so, the little alcove spoken of above would certainly serve 
as a small apse. It appears that some years ago ancient coins were 
found in the square opening cut at the end of the second chamber. 

I have ascertained the existence, at about 110 metres north-west of Ancient 
the ancient tank, No. 81 of the O. Survey, and west of the great pera 
northern road, of two tomb openings cut in the rock, apparently be- heaps. 
longing to the same system as the sepulchres which we found near the 
Kerm-ech-cheikh (see Report No. V.). 

The excavation on Mount Zion (see preceding Report) is going on. Excavation 
We have reached the end of the gallery, and the men are now Zion. 
cutting down to the rock as they work back to the entrance. We 
keep on finding an incredible quantity of fragments of stone vessels 
in all shapes and sizes, together with certain other objects, among them 
spur rowels in hard stone, and a truncated cone in stone worked all 
round, which ought to be of very ancient date, judging by the calca- 
reous deposit which adheres to one side. There is another stone object 
also representing a truncated cone. Up to the present, no trace of in- 
scriptions, if we except a plain cross + on a jar handle. 

We profited by a little clearing up in the weather during the last few SIS, 
days to make an excursion to Chofat. We examined the mëtteg atten- B 
tively, and remarked hardly anything old in the buildings. The only 
observations worth being noted are the following. 

We penetrate into a Mussulman’s house to examine what the people El Kénise, 
call El Kénisé (the Church), and find in the midst of suffocating smoke, 
which nearly blinds us, a piece of wall with two windows in ogive of 
fairly good workmanship, looking east; no trace of an apse; the 
dressing of the stone does not appear of Crusading date. Above, 
on a terrace, a chimney in stone reminding one of that which I pointed 
out at Neby Chamouil. There is no spring in the village, nor in the 
neighbourhood. The wely of the place is called Sultan Ibrahim. The 
old name of Chofat was Alaikon. I was also told of Deir el Mahroug, 


the burned convent. 
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The name of Alaikon is strange, and I do not see what its origin 
could have been. It was given me by a Woman, the accuracy of whose 
information I have since proved. I have often remarked in Palestine that 
the women are much more archaic, so to speak, than the men, in manners, 
language, conversation, recollection, and costume. I have often been able 
to get information from them that I should have vainly asked the men. 

The inhabitants of Chofat are very savage and mistrustful. I had at 
first all the trouble in the world to get them to answer any questions. 
The woman who gave me the name of Alaikon had hardly pronounced it 
when her husband ordered her to be silent, and abused her in round 
terms for revealing the name to a stranger. Some carried their ill- 
temper so far as insolence. One, whose name I asked, informed me 
with a grin that he was called Khobez (bread). I replied that I was 
named Toumm (mouth), and was quite ready to make a mouthful of him. 
Bringing them thus totheir senses, we so far succeeded in parting friends 
that the fellah whose house we had visited actually refused to take any 
bakhehich ! 

According to a legend of the country, evidently of Christian 
origin, there was formerly at Chofat a king named Yachafat, of whom 
mention is made in the Tora (Bible). It was he who gave his name to 
the place. It is not necessary to explain that this second-hand tradition 
has not even the advantage of being based on any etymological analogy, 
for the Hebrew name of Jehoshaphat does not contain the ain which 
exists in the word Cho’fat. Perhaps the proximity of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat has had something to do with this made-up tradition. 

A boy of the village told me of a cavern into which he had entered 
while running after a porcupine, and where he had found several sana- 
dig (sarcophagi) of stone with bones in them. We immediately went to 
the place, which is about twenty metres from the village, in the direction 
of the Russian buildings. After examining it I decided upon setting 
four or five men at work to dig and clear out the entrance of the tomb. 
The next day I returned, and found that the men had cleared out for 
several metres in length the tunnel made by the porcupine in order to 
get at the tomb which he had chosen for domicile, I crept into this 
narrow passage, along which one had to crawl at full length. Aboutthe 
middle I had to turn, keeping the same position, and at one time I 
thought thatI could neither advance nor recede. Atlast I succeeded in 
dragging myself to the door of the chamber, and got in. Here I found 
nine loculi, in the form of ovens, disposed three by three in each of the 
three walls. At the left of the entrance, half buried in the ground 
which filled up the chamber and. in places nearly touched the roof, I 
found a sarcophagus in stone, of very small dimensions, ornamented 
with roses, and at the small end with a palm branch. It contained 
fragments of the bones of an adult. Át the end o£ another loculus, and in 
Ze uote ef "e e me Sa * sareophagns of larger dimensions 
Wee Kate SR ahd. At the foot and in front is placed 

pright a phial in terra-cotta. Another loculus on the side opposite 
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to this was covered with a great slab rudely cut, wedged up by little 
stones placed between its higher edge and the margin of the entrance 
of the loculus. I had it taken away at once, but there was nothing 
there except a few fragments of bones falling to powder, and the 
skull of an adult. All the earth in the chamber was turned over and 
dug up by the animal which had installed itself there and left plenty 
of traces of his dwelling, such as quills 0:29 metre long. He had 
made himself a very comfortable place, the loculi serving for all sorts 
of purposes. 

I gave the men orders to clear out the real entrance to the tomb, and 
to look in the earth for any other objects or bones. 

Next day I went with them, and saw that the primitive opening of 
the tomb, by which it was now easy to enter, was 10 metres at least 
apart from that by which I had entered. At the end of the trench I 
distinguished clearly the great block of stone which originally closed 
the door. Its displacement shows, what was clear already from the 
internal aspect of the tomb, that the sepulchre is not in its original 
condition, and that it has evidently been used for a second time. I think 
that the sarcophagi belong to the earlier period, for we afterwards 
found many fragments in the earth. Other sarcophagi unbroken have 
since been brought to light, notably one larger than any of the rest, 
covered with a triangular lid. 

I ought to have received yesterday everything that was found in the 
tomb, but the snow, which has been falling for the last two days, has 
prevented the fellahin from bringing the things. I hope to find inserip- 
tions on the sarcophagi, which appear to be of the same material as 
those previously described by me. 

One of my men told me that Khirbet el ‘Adésé, north of Bir Nebala, SE el 
is called also Beit Lidje. : 

Some days ago we went with a Silwan man and a Bedouin of zomby i63 
the Sawaheret el Wad, to visit some tombs near Beit Sahour, in the el ‘Atiga. 
Kedron Valley, a little below the Bir Eyúb. The tombs that we saw 
offer nothing new or remarkable. We visited the great tomb first 
explored by Captain Warren, and found there a quantity of bones and 
skulls, apparently of recent date. 

Our guides gave to the little wady south of the great wady which yoa es 
separates these tombs from the ruins of Beit Sahour the name of "l^ 
Wady es Sala, or Dj6f^t es Sala. On the road I gathered certain bits 
of information from the guides, some of which seem to be of value. 

The high hill rising to the west of Beit Sahour, separated from the Djebel el 
Djebel Deir Abou Thor by the Wady Yasoul, is called Djebel el Muta- Mwkabber. 
chabber (el-mukabber). From the summit one can get a very fine 
panoramic view of Jerusalem from the Tower of David to the south-east 
angle of the Haram. High up grows an olive-tree called Zeitonnet en 
neby (the prophet’s olive-tree). The prophet (Mahomet, the legend qne Pro- 
says) being come to besiege Jerusalem, occupied by Pagans, djahiliyé gl olives 
(neither Christians, Jews, nor Mussulmans), placed himself at this ` 
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tree, and began shooting arrows at Jerusalem. One of them struck 
the king of the Pagans, who was at a window of the Haram, and killed 
bim. But the Pagans came out in force against the prophet, and made 
him beat a precipitate retreat. It was not till later that the Pagans 
were vanquished and Jerusalem taken by Hassam, son of Paul (Boulos), 
father of Martha, brother of Simon (Sim‘an), surnamed ‘Es Salibi, 
meaning Salib, a cross. 

One of the guides, speaking of the cave at Khureitun, the traditional 
cave of Adullam, said that it was called Megharet el Mi‘sa. 

He also gave us a long story about the ruins of Merd, south of the 
Neby Mousa. These, he said, were the city of King Nimrod (Medinet 
Nimroud), who impiously caused himself to be adored by his subjects, 
and who was killed by a wasp or a mosquito (héshés) sent by God to 
chastise him, and which got in at his nose (a well-known legend). They 
still show at this place the tomb of Nimroud. Here we have evidently 
to do with the onomastic legends, to which I have already called 
attention; in fact, the name of Nimrod comes, like that of Merd, from a 
root (marad) used in Hebrew and Arabic. , 

All attempts to find an ancient locality hidden under the name of 
Merd have hitherto failed. Some have proposed the Maroth of Micah i. 
12 (‘For the inhabitant of Maroth waited carefully for good ; but evil 
came down from the Lord unto the gate of J erusalem"), confounded by 
Schwarz with Me“arat, 

In the genealogy of Judah, as it is given in 1 Chron. iv.,are a crowd of 
names of cities belonging tothe territory of thetribeof Judah presented as 
personages descending from the patriarch. Among these synonyms 
are the group of the sons of Ezra. 1 Chron. iv. 17: ** And the sons of 
Ezra were Jether, and Mered, and¿Epher, and Jalon.” Without 
entering into the various questions arising out of this obscure pass- 
age, which exegesis has not yet solved, I confine myself to remarking 
that the ethnical synonym Mered is the exact equivalent of the Arabic 
merd, and that it is possible that the text refers to the locality designated 
under the latter name. 

I heard my guide say Bèr, not Bir, Eyoub. The pronunciation is 
curious, because, under this form, the word bér (well) gives exactly the 
vocalisation of the corresponding Hebrew form. 

A propos of Bir Eyoub, a current tradition among the Silwan 
people tells how Job (Neby Eyoub), lying ill, and eaten by worms, 


retired into a cavern situated to the west of Bir Eyoub (in the side of 
Djebel es Soneik), whither his wife e 


food. (Here follows the le 


until, by the will of God, he recovered his health 
the bath young again, like a boy of fourteen years—ibn arba‘atacher 
séné—literally, “like a son of fourteen years.” The latter expression is 
very striking, for it is the literal representation of the Hebrew form, 


, and came out of 
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that is seen, for example, in 2 Chron. xxvii. 1: ** Jotham was twenty 
and five years old . . .” Literally, ** Jotham was a son of twenty 
and five years.” 

This hole, filled with water, became then a fountain, which is now 
the well. The fellahin distinguish very clearly between the water of 
Bir Eyoub, which is sweet (helwé), and that of the Silwan fountain, 
which is brackish (māľ ha). This fact is the more curious because 
Josephus expressly speaks of the sweet water of Siloam. I do not see 
how to fit this characteristic detail, which would apply much more to 
Bir Eyoub, with the theory which makes the fountain of Silwan the old 
Siloam. 

C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF SCOPUS.* 


In a previous report (see Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1873, p. 20) I 
mentioned a site which appeared to me undoubtedly that of Scopus. As 
my views have lately met with unexpected confirmation, I propose to 
enlarge a little more on the subject. 

The point which it appears to me has “am most neglected is that 
Scopus was not a mere high point of ground, but in the immediate 
vicinity was a plain (x@apuadrds, depression) of some considerable extent. 
Not only have we the positive assurance of this by Josephus (Wars, 
v. 2. 3), but the events which are recorded in connection with this 
locality also require such a supposition. Alexander, advancing on Jeru- 
salem from the north, was here met by the high priest and priests 
(Joseph. Antig. xi. 8. 5) accompanied by a great multitude. That some 
spot should have been chosen where the spectators, spreading out on 
a convenient extent of plain ground, might have witnessed the meet- 
ing upon whose termination the fate of Jerusalem depended, it is only 
natural to suppose. Such a site it is not easy to find in many places 
on the north side of Jerusalem. When we read that in two distinct 
advances upon the city by Cestius and by Titus a camp was formed, it at 
once suggests that the site must have possessed military advantages of a 
striking character, and a position favourable for the construction of a 
camp. 25 
Looking at the T simply from a military point of view, itis also 
evident that generals, experienced as were the Romaus, would never 
have committed the mistake of a flank march in the face of the enemy, 
which would have left their main line of communication open to attack. 
Now, knowing as we do that the 12th and 15th legions were advancing 
from Galilee, through Samaria and Gophna, and there is no reason 
to suppose by any other than the main Roman route through the country 


* See Josephus, Ant. x. 8. 5; Wars, ii. 19. 4 ; v. 3. 11. 
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passing by Nablus, it seems absurd to imagine that on arriving at the 
ridge north of Jerusalem they should have marched away eastwards to 
the narrow summits which stretch towards the traditional Mount Scopus. 

And again, when we reflect that these legions were afterwards ` 
employed towards the west, and not on the eastern side of Jerusalem, 
where another force was subsequently encamped, it becomes impossible to 
suppose that Titus should have marched and countermarched so im- 
portant a portion of his army eastwards and westwards always in face 
of the enemy. 

From these considerations we obtain certain requisites for the position 
of Scopus. First, that a plain should be found capable of containing at 
least two Roman legions, encamped in castra estiva, and not a mere 
hasty construction intended simply for one night’s occupation. Secondly, 
that in the immediate vicinity of this plain should exist a ridge from 
which Jerusalem should for the first time become clearly visible to those 
advancing from the north. Thirdly, that the distance of the site should 
be seven furlongs from the wall bounding Jerusalem on the north in the 
time of Cestius, commonly known as the third, being that built by 
Agrippa, measured probably from a gate or point of importance on that 
line. Fourthly, that: the site should be upon the very route by which 
the Roman army advanced. Fifthly, that it should present military 
advantages as a camping ground. Sixth, and lastly, that at the dis- 
tance of some three furlongs farther north, a second camping ground 
should be found for the 5th legion advancing by the same line to support 
those in position at Scopus. If, in addition to these very definite data, 
the name, or one of similar meaning, can be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the question, it would seem to me, is virtually set at rest. 

The site which more than a year ago J pointed out as fulfilling these 
requirements is immediately east of the great north road from Jerusalem 
to Nablus. It is one of the peculiarities in the site of the capital that it 
is entirely concealed until the last ridge has been reached, from which 
the road descends rapidly and passes along to the Damascus gate. From 
this ridge the grey northern wall of the city is seen in its full extent— 
the great domes of the Holy Sepulchre and Jewish Synagogue, the Tower 
of David, and the crescent of the Mosque lying low down on the sloping 
site which makes Jerusalem appear as if in constant danger of sliding 
into the Kedron valley—all these burst suddenly on the view at a 
distance of about one and a half miles, and remind one forcibly of the 
description by Josephus of that place “very properly called Scopus,” 
from whence first “a plain view might be taken” of the great Temple 
and the flourishing city, now dwindled into a round chapel and a 
moderate Oriental town. 

: Directly in front of this ridge is a small plateau averaging 300 yards 
in breadth, and extending for about 800 yards eastwards to a point where 
the ground sinks rapidly and forms a shallow valley, which, turning 
South, runs into thelarger Wady el Góz, On the west the ground becomes 
rougher and higher, extending to the eminence above the tombs of the 
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J udges. Southwards, and between the city and the plateau, another swell 
in the ground divides the latter from Wady el Góz, into which there is a 
rapid descent. Thus, any force upon the plateau is completely hidden 
from observation in the city. Occupying thus a position of considerable 
strength, and commanding the approaches on the south and south-east, 
where the ground is lower, the site is only approachable on a level on 
the west, but a very small force holding the ridge upon this site would 
effectually prevent surprise from any quarter. The ridge behind the 
camp communicating with the rear along the north road, runs also con- 
tinuously round to the summit of the traditional Mount Scopus, and thus 
for any force on the plateau there was a perfect communication along 
ground which could not be commanded with that encamped on the 
Mount of Olives. It is clear, therefore, that the plateau possesses the 
military advantages of being directly upon the line of communication, of 
being difficult to approach from the front, and having good communica- 
tions with the flanks andin rear. Finally, it is capable of holding a 
large body of men entirely concealed at no great distance from the enemy. 

We have now to consider whether the site is large enough for the 
numbers encamped, observing, however, that if it be not, nevertheless it 
is the largest available on this side of the city, where it would be 
extremely difficult to find a similarly suitable bit of ground. 

The numbers of the Roman legion differed essentially at different 
periods of the history of the city ; we haye, however, only to deal with the 
ordinary numbers during the Imperial period. The legion was then 
divided into ten cohorts, of which the first, which belonged to the eagle, 
consisted of 960 men, the remainder of 480 each, answering to a brigade 
of 11 battalions in modern warfare. The total number of men was 
therefore 5,280, and we must count on 15,000 men for the sum of the 
two legions in question without reference to supplementa and camp 
followers. 

In the fourth century of the era of the city a hasty camp for two 
legions with cavalry and socii, a force of 16,800 foot and 1,800 
cavalry, measured 2,017 Roman feet (11:6 inches) square, and contained 
therefore about 114 acres. In the seventh century three legions with 
supplementa—a consular army, occupied a stationary camp (castra 
eestiven) which measured 2,320 by 1,620 Roman feet, or an area of about 86 
acres. It was of the latter rather than the former proportions that the 
camp of Titus for two legions was constructed, and we shall therefore 
require a space of about 60 acres at least. The plain, as measured with- 
out encroaching upon the slopes of the hills, occupies about 50 acres, but 
the remaining 10 are obtainable either by crossing the road or by 
descending slightly the slope of the valley on the east. The space is 
therefore sufficient for the site of the required camp. 

There is no difficulty as to the position required for the second camp, 
that of the 5th legion. Ata distance of some three furlongs north, and 
beyond the ridge, there is a considerable piece of plain ground extending 


towards Tell el Fil, close to the great north road. 
I 
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The military and other requirements are thus fulfilled by the site in . 
question in a manner not possible under other circumstances. 

Finally, we obtained yesterday a confirmation for which I had hardly 
hoped. The name El Meshárif had been already obtained as 
applicable to certain points along the ridge, but the unhesitating verdict 
of more than half a dozen witnesses separately interrogated during our 
ride pointed to the ridge immediately over which the Nablus road passes 
as being the exact point to which this title, meaning ‘‘ the look-out,” and 
identical with the Greek oxoros, applied. 

It seems to me, therefore, impossible to dispute the identification, 
which is of value, because seven furlongs, measured from the centre of 
the plateau, reaches exactly to the large masonry discovered. by Captain 
Wilson and supposed to be part of the third wall, thus militating against 
the modern idea which would on the north confine ancient Jerusalem to 
the narrow limits of the modern town. 


CLAUDE R. ConDER, Lieut. R.E. 


Norr.—I learn that M. Ganneau had already obtained this name for the same 
spot in 1870. 
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THE following correspondence appeared in the Athenewm of Jan. 
24 and March 7 of the present year. It is reproduced here, by kind 
permission of the Editor, in order that our readers who have already 
read the first announcements of these forgeries in earlier reports, may be 
informed of the exposures that have been made. 


“ JERUSALEM, Dec 29, 1873. 

** Before detailing the results obtained on the spot in the elucidation 
of this question, I may be permitted to record the fact that my opinion 
on the subject was formed at the outset, and has never varied. The 
first papers printed in Germany on the subject of this inscribed pottery 
produced upon me the immediate impression that it was the work of a 
forger, while the drawings sent to London, and shown to me, served to 
confirm this first impression. Nevertheless, my judgment being based 
on indirect, and, so to speak, personal proofs, I did not think myself 
justified in pronouncing my opinion publicly, although several times 
invited to do so. Before the verdict of scientific authority so consider- 
able as that of Germany, I thought it wise to reserve an opinion which 
might have seemed rash, or even inspired by a sentiment of jealousy or 
envy. J had, however, several opportunities of speaking confidentially 
to members of the Palestine Fund Committee, who can bear witness to 
my assertions. I had even gone so far as to point out d priori, and 
without any information, the probable forger—the author of the mys- 
tification, The event has proved me right. The name of the person 
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. very soon figured in the official Reports (which accompanied and 


authenticated many of the specimens) as the princpal agent employed 
by M. Shapira, whose good faith, I hasten to say at once, I have no 
intention of suspecting, and who appears, so far as I have gone, to be 
the first dupe, and not the accomplice, of this colossal deception. The 
forger in question, as I have always said, is Selim el Gari, a painter by 
trade, to whom the habit of daubing bad Neobyzantine pictures for 
Greek pilgrims has imparted a certain readiness and skill. I had to do 
with him at the commencement of the Moabite Stone business. He had 
copied a few lines from the original seen by him at Diban, and I have 
always carefully kept this copy, which was rough but faithful, and 
which at least enabled me to detect from the very first, in the fantastic 
inscriptions of the Shapira Collection, the characteristic and peculiar 
manner in which our artist sees, understands, and designs the Moabite 
letters; among other things, there being a certain manner of drawing 
the mim peculiar to him, which, coupled with other facts of the same 
kind, enabled me to recognise his workmanship with as much readiness 
as one recognises a man’s handwriting. 

** In addition to this, the examination of the inscriptions was, accord- 
ing to me, amply sufficient to show that they were apocryphal. How 
to explain, for instance, that hundreds of texts found in Moab written 
in characters sensibly similar (much too similar) to those of the stele of 
Mesa should be completely unintelligible ? For it is impossible to receive 
as serious translations certain unfortunate attempts made in Germany 
and England to make sense of these inscriptions—attempts often con- 
tradictory, which have served to show, not only the ingenuity and 
erudition of their authors, but the impossibility of translating texts, 
supposed, from the alleged circumstances of the ‘finds,’ and their paleeo- 
graphic appearance, to be contemporaneous with the Moabite Stone. 

* At the date, then, of my leaving France, my mind was perfectly 
made up on the question, although I had as yet communicated my 
opinion only to certain scholars of France and England who did me the 
honour of asking it. I knew beforehand what I should find at Jerusa- 
lem, when I proposed to bring to light the whole of this tangled 
business, and to find material proofs of what, hitherto, I had only 
advanced with great reserve. 

* One of my earliest cares, therefore, on arriving here was to visit 
the new collection of M. Shapira, at present in course of formation, and 
intended to join its elder sister in the Museum of Berlin. It was not 
without trouble that I obtained[the necessary authorisation; and it was 
only through the good offices of Mr. Drake that I was enabled to over- 
come the scruples of the owner, who believed me, I do not know why, 
animated by some hostile sentiment. I visited the famous collection in 
company with Mr. Drake, and in presence of M. Shapira himself. It is 
composed of statues and vases, covered with inscriptions, supposed to 
be Moabite, lavished in''suspicious profusion. The figures are rudely 
formed, and yet betray the hand of a modern. It is quite sufficient to 
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compare them with the statues, certainly rough, but authentic, of 
Cyprus, to see immediately the difference between a work simple and 
rudimentary, but spontaneous and sincere, and that of a modern Arab 
reproducing mechanically models more or less disfigured. I at once 
recognised, in these models of badly baked earth, the manner and style 
of our artist, of whom I already possess certain drawings, which I pro- 
pose to publish with his copy of the Moabite Stone, for the edification 
of the learned. 

* Not only the form of the objects, but the material itself of which 
they are made, cry aloud, ‘ Apocryphal!’ The clay is absolutely iden- 
tical with that used now by the Jerusalem potters; it is hardly baked at 
all, and yet you will observe under the faces of the little discs of properly- 
baked clay with which some of the vases were full, and which are taken 
for coins and tesserce, the mark of the threads of the linen on which the 
soft plate had been laid in order to be cut into circles. I have also seen 
on some of the specimens the famous deposits of saltpetre, which play 
so great a part in the question, and which have been produced by the 
partisans of authenticity as proofs of their extreme antiquity. These 
saltpetre deposits are only superficial, and must have been obtained, as 
I have always said, by plunging the things in a solution of nitre. If in 
some of these specimens which 1 have not seen the saltpetre has pene- 
trated through the whole mass, it is because the clay was still less baked 
and the bath was longer prolonged. 

** In short, I did not see, in the whole collection, one single object which 
could be regarded as genwine, so that I remarked to Drake when we came 
out, ‘ There is only one thing authentic in all that we have seen, the live 
ostrich the Arabs have brought here with the pottery. And as to the 
pottery itself, it only remains for us to find who is the potter that made 
it.’ My opinion is, and always has been, that the collections of M. 
Shapira, all derived from the same source, are false from beginning to 
end,—not only the inscribed pottery, but also that which has no letters 
on it, and is like the other in form and material. 

"The preceding may be regarded as furnishing no sufficient proof. 
Accordingly, since my arrival here, I have been looking about for argu- 
ments more positive and material, and for palpable proofs. Convinced 
that the pottery was the work of Selim el Gari, and that it was made at 
Jerusalem, I took measures to surprise him, la main dans le sac. It 
was evident to me that Selim himself made the statues; as to the vases, 
he might either make them himself, or cause them to be made by a pro- 
fessional potter, adding, for his own part, the inscriptions intended to 
make them valuable; in either case he must have recourse to a potter, 
in order to get his things baked in a proper oven. Starting with this 
certainty, I looked about among the potters of Jerusalem, five or six in 
all, and very soon found out the whole truth. 

des The first piece of information, which put me in the right track, was 
given me by a certain Abd el Bagi, surnamed Abu Mansura, a journey- 
man now in the employ of the potter Hadj Khalil el Malhi, whose shop 
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is between the Spanish Consulate and the Damascus Gate. This man, 
whom I questioned with the greatest care, for fear of his discovering the 
object of my curiosity, told me that he had once worked for a certain 
Selim el Gari, who made statues and vases in earthenware (terre cuite) with 
writings, but that he had left off working for him for some time. In 
order not to awaken suspicions, I did not press my questions any further, 
but confined myself to asking him if he knew to what potter Selim now 
sent his vessels to be baked. Abu Mansura indicated a potter by name 
Bakir el Masry, to whom I then went. This information was not cor- 
rect. Bakir, whose name and accent indicate his Egyptian origin, had 
never worked for Selim, but he had, and still has, in his service a young 
apprentice, Hassan ibn el Bitar, who has for a long time worked 
at the pottery of Ahmed ‘Alawiyé, at the present time employed 
by¿Selim, whose shop is between the Mawlawiyeh and the Damascus 
Gate. 

** What follows is the exact narrative which I took from the mouth of 
Hassan, always being very careful to let him speak, without suggesting 
Anything by injudicious questioning :— 

** * Hassan entered into the service of Bakir about four months ago: he 
was formerly apprenticed to Ahmed, with another boy named Khalil, 
son of Said the barber, and Abu Mansura, journeyman. 

** «Selim el Gari got soft clay of Ahmed, made out of it, at his own 
house, statues of men, dogs, and women, with noses, hands, feet, and 
breasts, the whole covered with writings: he also made little discs of 
clay like sahtout (pieces of money): then he sent them to Ahmed’s to be 
baked. Ahmed also made vases for him in turn, and Selim wrote letters 
on them. 

“< Tt was Hassan and his fellow-apprentice Khalil who were charged 
with carrying the things from Selim’s house to the shop, and vice versá. 
The first time Selim himself took him to his house to make him 
know it; he was then staying in the street called Harat el Djonwalidé, 
near the Latin Patriarchate. He has since moved, and has gone to the 
street Agabat el Battikh, near the Spanish Consulate. 

““ “Hassan has only been once in the latter house. Selim at first ad- 
dressed himself to the potter, Hadj Khalil el Malhi, but could not come 
to terms with him. 

* «Selim, after having shown his house to Hassan, gave him two 
bechliks: for every journey he made he gave him one bechlik, or a bechlik 
and a half, sometimes two. To the workman, Abu Mansura, he gave 
one or two mejelies, and to Ahmed, a sum much larger (a pound, if I 
remember right). 

* * The journeys were made between the Maghreb and the Icha ; that is 
to say, in the three or four hours which follow sunset: Hassan, for his 
part, carried the things under an abayo, hiding them as much as possible, 
as he had been instructed. He even asserts that he left Ahmed in order 
not to continue an occupation which made him fearful of being arrested 
be the patrol. 
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* “Not only were the objects minutely counted, but if any one got 
broken, the very smallest fragments were carefully picked up. Selim 
gave, one day, two piastres to a boy who picked up a sahtout in clay that. 
Hassan had dropped. 

** “Once they gave Hassan to carry a large statuette, still hot, which: 
burned his hands, his chest, and his arms. 

“ “When he brought the things to Selim, he saw him on many occa- 
sions dip them into a caldron filled with water; one night Hassan himself, at 
the request of Selim, drew water from the cistern to fill the caldron. 
Selim left them to soak for some time, and then took them out to dry: 
he said that it was to make them grow old.’ Ý 

“I insist particularly on the spontaneous character of this narrative, 
which I have purposely reproduced in its own simple and methodless 
style; it contains details which cannot have been invented, and the 
exactness and veracity of which I have been able to establish by other 
means. I believe it conclusive: it is notably instructive as to the pro- 
cess adopted by Selim in order to impregnate his things with that couche 
of saltpetre which was to be their brevet of authenticity. I think that 


we can henceforth, with these elements of information, consider the 
matter as settled. 


** C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.” 


NoTE.—In printing the above extract from M. Ganneau's letter, it 
will perhaps be well to state the line of action taken up by the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund from the first announcement 
of the “find.” It is to Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake that the Committee owed 
their first sketches and copies of the jars, idols, and inscriptions. Other 
copies were very kindly sent by Dr.Chaplin. On Lieut. Conder's arrival 
in Jerusalem, he made careful water-colour sketches of the more impor- 
tant objects; but the figures and vases failed to carry with them, to the 
eyes of English archeologists, any evidence of their genuineness. Still, 
as nothing but copies had been sent home, opinion was withheld until 
specimens could be seen and handled. With the inscriptions it was 
different. Mr. Vaux, himself a member of the Executive Committee, at 
once declared, without hesitation, that these were, one and all, forgeries. 
Acting chiefly on his opinion, the soundness of which is now clearly 
established, the Committee refused to have anything to do with the 
collection. Meantime, fresh intelligence arrived. Two German travel- 
lers, with M. Shapira, had dug up similar fragments of vessels them- 
selves in Moab. New specimens came in freely. It was reported that 
whole camel-loads of pottery were habitually transported to Damascus 
to be broken up; pamphlets were written on the inscriptions; and then 
the German Government, buying the whole of the first collection, gave 
a stimulus to the production of a second, which has since been proceed- 
ing rapidly. Against this evidence were to be placed the facts that. 
recent travellers had found nothing similar in Moab ; that the American 
survey party in Moab had positive assurance from all quarters that 
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nothing ever had been found; that Mr. Wright, of Damascus, had 
disproved the camel-load story; and that the English archeologists 
refused to be convinced. 


* JERUSALEM, Feb. 11, 1874. 


* I had noticed, as I thought, a difference in style between the later 
inscribed and the earlier uninscribed pottery, but my suspicions had 
never taken a definite form till early in November. I then received 
accounts from some Bedawin, who said that the ‘ written jars’ were 
made at Jerusalem, and thence transported to Moab, buried there, and 
shown to Mr. Shapira as found among ruins or in caves. This informa- 
tion I privately transmitted to the Palestine Exploration Fund, on the 
11th of the same month. On the 24th of December my inquiries resulted 
in a statement voluntarily made by a potter, one Haj 'Abd el Baki,* 
with whom I had been in communication since the end of November, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

** “Since more than a year, Selim and his father the chandler used to 
come over tome and ask me to make for them large and small pots, and 
to take from me clay, and make it into images, and write upon them, 
and bring them to me to bake for them, and they called them ** Antika,” 
and they used to make of it hundreds of different objects; such as 
birds, and heads, and images, and hands, and spoons, and such like: 
and I baked them and returned them to them, and they gave mea 
bakshish, and asked me not to mention it to anybody; they never left 
with me any piece, however small, but delivered them to me counting 
them, and received them back in the same manner. 


(Signed) “ “EL HAJ ABD EL Baxi.’ 


“ “At the request of Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, I hereby certify that 
the foregoing statement was read over to Haj 'Abd el Baki el fawakhiri 
in my presence, who declared that it was his own, and that he fully 
confirmed it. 

‘6 “British Consulate, Dec. 24, 1874. 
(Signed) ‘‘‘NoEL TEMPLE MOORE, Consul.” 


« No one who has, as I have, seen almost every object in the collection, 
will, I think, fail to admit the differences observable between the earliest 
and the latest. Among the former, few were inscribed; and among the 
latter it is just the contrary ; the later pottery differs, too, in texture 
from the earliest. The theory which seems to me most probable is, that 
having sold a genuine lot of antique earthenware to M. Shapira, the 
forger then proceeded to dupe this energetic collector, of whose honesty 
and good faith in the matter I have no doubt. 


* M. Ganneau spells this name Bagi, and that of Selim el Kari, Gari. 


` D 
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** I cannot see why so much stress is laid on the fact, that some of the 
tesserce have the impression of linen (or as it rather seemed to me of 
rough-grained wood) at the bottom, for every one must be well aware 

that marks as fine, or even finer, such as the lines in finger prints, are 
found in pottery, whose antiquity is undisputed, if it has been preserved 
under favourable circumstances. I think also, that if M. Ganneau had 
seen the former collection, he would not have stated that, ‘if in some 
specimens which I have not seen, the saltpetre has penetrated through 
the whole mass, it is because the clay was still less baked and the 
bath was longer prolonged.’ I distinctly remember one of the early 
jars, made of good red pottery, being destroyed by the efflorescence of 
salt, and consequent flaking off of the outer coats, in a manner similar to 
that which may be seen in the case of some undoubtedly genuine terra- 
cottas found in Palestine, and now in my possession. .. . . At 
present, I fear the genuine and the forged are inextricably mixed up in 
the Berlin Museum, unless some competent archeologists are able to 
separate them. I may add that immediately on receipt of the news 
communicated in the columns of the Atheneum, Dr. Kersten, Acting 
Consul-General for Prussia, proceeded with Pastor Weser, the Lutheran 
Minister here, who accompanied Shapira to Moab, and searched Selim 
el Kari’s house throughout, but did not succeed in finding any evidence 
to confirm the charge laid to his door. 


“C. F. Tyrwuirr DRAKE, F.R.G.S.” 


“JERUSALEM, Feb. 19, 1874. 

“Since my letter of the 12th inst., an unofficial inquiry, to which I 
was invited, has been held at the German Consulate, by Pastor Weser 
and Mr. Dinsberg, to try and find out the truth of the statements made 
-by the potters to M. Ganneau, and mentioned in his letter of Dec. 29, 
1873, in the Athencewm of Jan. 24, 1874, 

““ The result of this inquiry, which extended over four days, is most 
unsatisfactory. The old man, "Abd el Baki, declared for three days that 
he knew nothing of the matter, and that he never made the declaration 
(published in my former letter) in the English Consulate, though when 
the document was shown him he acknowledged the signature. The 
boy, Hasan ibn el Bitar, at first declared the story he told to M. 
Ganneau to be in all respects true; he then, after two such declarations, 
changed his tactics, and asserted that M. Ganneau had taught it him. 
The other potters denied all knowledge of the matter. On the last day 
M. Ganneau was present, and an arrangement seems to have been made 
among the potters. "Abd el Baki and Hasan both swore roundly that 
they had been taught their story by M. Ganneau, and Selim el Kari 
completed the attack by saying that he had been offered £100 by that 
gentleman if he would confess that he and Mr. Shapira forged the 
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pottery. After such contradictory statements and varying evidence it 
was both useless and impossible to proceed further with the case. 

“The conviction rests unchanged in my own mind, that the decla- 
ration made to me on December 24 by 'Abd el Baki is the truth. It is 
now, however, utterly impossible to estimate the extent of the forgeries. 
The seeming combination and pre-arrangement of testimony among the 
potters show that the forgers (for there are probably more than one) 
have spared no pains to hide the truth, in which they have succeeded 
but too well. The manner of their attack on M. Ganneau seems to me 
to point to their guilt, now impossible to prove, though it seems not 
unlikely that a few months’ patient inquiry would have served to settle 
and define the extent of it. 


* Omas. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R,G.S.” 


To the Editor of the ** Athencewm.” 
“ JERUSALEM, Feb. 19, 1874. 


* Allow me to inform those of your readers who have perused M. 
Ganneau’s letter concerning the above subject, that the evidence adduced 
therein is just now being sifted on the spot by four gentlemen of the 
highest character, one of whom is an Englishman; and, although the 
Minutes of the Proceedings are not yet in my hands, I am warranted 
in telling you that all the witnesses on whom M. Ganneau relies have 
been found utterly worthless. 

“I, for myself, have not given any credence either to their former 
testimony or to their present statements levelled against M. Ganneau ; 
but the investigators have, by a severe cross-examination of several 
days’ duration, not only of the witnesses themselves, but also of many 
other persons to whom attention was drawn in the course of the inquiry 
as being connected with the pottery trade, not been able to produce the 
slightest evidence against the genuineness of my collection, nor has the 
sudden search of Selim, the suspected forger’s house, brought anything 
to light to warrant the accusation. 

** Moreover, it has proved impossible, in spite of many attempts, to 
obtain from any of the potteries here any work resembling the Moabite 
pottery; whilst, on the other hand, during a visit to Moab, which I 
paid some two months ago, together with the Rev. H. Weser, seven 
more vases with inscriptions were found by us which, from the place 
and the circumstances under which they were dug out, must unquestion- 
ably be genuine. 

“I hope, with your permission, to give you, by-and-by, a detailed 
and complete refutation of the charges brought against the genuineness 


of my collection, 
* M. W. SHAPIRA." 
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“ JERUSALEM, Feb. 17, 1874. 


“That part of my report on this subject which appeared in the 
Athenceum of Jan. 24 has not been received here, as might have been 
expected, without producing considerable disturbance. I did not 
conceal from myself the probable consequences of doing what I con- 
sidered, and still consider, my duty. ; 

«M. Weser, a German clergyman, whotakes a very peculiar interest in 
the affair, instituted, immediately on the news of my letter reaching 
Jerusalem, a personal inquiry into the facts that I had revealed. I was 
not made acquainted with this inquiry at its commencement, and it was 
only two days ago that he wrote inviting me to hear the new declara- 
tions of certain persons named in my report—declarations presenting 
‘essential differences’ to those obtained by myself. I had no reason 
for refusing this gentleman, whom I had not the pleasure of knowing, 
the means of carrying to its end an examination which he had under- 
taken of his own accord, and which he told me, on the occasion of his 
visit, was to preserve a strictly private character. Perhaps it would have 
been more correct if he had addressed himself to me from the commence- 
ment. However, this‘little irregularity could easily be overlooked, 
after receiving his verbal explanations, and I proposed a meeting at the 
temporary residence of my friends and neighbours, Lieut. Conder and 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. I went there with M. Lecomte. Pastor Weser 
was accompanied by two of his fellow-countrymen, one of whom served 
as Arabic interpreter. 

“The apprentice Hassan ibn el Bitar, whose declaration you have had 
already, was brought forward, and declared, in my presence and on his 
oath, that having been brought to my house, I had locked him up, beaten 
him, and threatened him with death, to force him to repeat the lesson 
which I had taught him. 

« After him, we heard another potter, Abd el Bagi, called Abu Man- 
soura, of whom Mr. Drake had previously obtained a deposition, written 
before the English Consul, certified by him, and containing similar 
revelations to those of Hassan on the ceramic proceedings of Selim. 
The new witness swore by Allah and the triple divorce that I had 
sought him out and told him that he must repeat, word for word, all 
that he said and signed later on before the Consul. 

“ Baker el Masry next affirmed, also on oath, that Hassan, on coming 
away from me, had told him exactly what precedes. 

« Another potter, Ahmed el ‘Alamiyé, deposed in the most energetic 
manner, and on the most sacred oaths, that all the declarations related 
above were the exact truth, that he absolutely did not know Selim, and 
had never worked for any one of that name. 

* To crown the whole, they brought the hero himself, Selim el Gari, 
who, as I am informed, had been arrested and imprisoned up to that 
moment at the German Consulate. 

‘Selim, after having protested his entire innocence, turned to me with 
an oratorical gesture, which was not without dignity, and began to 
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apostrophize me with vehemence. Thereupon, one of the German 
gentlemen, who served as interpreter to Pastor Weser, interrupted him 
sharply, and told him to be quiet. 

“ Surprised at the eagerness with which his silence was commanded, 
and not suspecting the intention, probably charitable, which animated 
the interruption, I insisted on Selim being allowed to finish his discourse, 
and ordered him myself to speak at full liberty. 

“<M. Ganneau, he went on, “meeting me two months ago in the 
street of the Christians, under the Arch, near the Greek convent, told 
me that he would give me a hundred pounds if I would affirm that the 
Shapira pottery was false, and was fabricated by Shapira and myself. 

““In all these depositions there is a remarkable and striking unanimity. 
Summed up, they amount to this:—M. Ganneau, by laying traps, by 
blows, threats of death, promises, bribery, and other measures not to be con- 
JSessed, has obtained, or tried to obtain, lying evidence to prove the falseness 
of the Shapira antiquities. 

“ The matter, put thus clearly, admits of only one way of looking at 
it :—(1) Either I have devised this black plot. (2) Or these men are 
either hardened scoundrels, or else poor devils telling their story from 
fear or interest, and under pressure of the kind that they pretend me to 
have exercised on them. 

* I do not know which alternative Pastor Weser and his countrymen 
have decided on adopting, not having wished to insult them by asking, 
and supposing that this absurd accusation would refute itself by its very 
enormity. 

** Let us put aside personal E o. In admitting the first hypothesis 
the matter would be settled; and not only at the bar of public opinion, 
but in the courts of justice, A Wd my conduct be arraigned. But even 
then one would have to consider: (1) the reasons which would have 
urged the adoption of a line of conduct so dangerous, and, so to say, so 
clumsy ; (2) the reasons why these worthy Arabs did not accuse me at 
once,—why they commence, as Pastor Weser loyally informed me, the 


, one (Hassan) by repeating twice purely and simply the confession taken 


down by me; the other (Abd el Bagi) by absolutely denying his written 
deposition placed in the hands of Mr. Drake; and, lastly, the reasons 
why they have suddenly turned round, like one man, and denied their 
contradictory statements, in order to accuse me, with common accord, of 
the most unlikely conduct that could be imagined. 

** Tf, on the contrary, their story be taken for what it is worth, we find 
ourselves facing the second RE which may be considered under 
two different aspects :— 

*«(1) Either these people lie by an instinctive movement of self- defence 
natural to Arabs when they think they are threatened; or, which is 
more probable, considering their suspicious unanimity, in obedience to 
an order given by the only man among them really compromised; and 
they now deny entirely the truth they made no difficulty about confess- 
ing six weeks before. 
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** (2) Or else they lie to-day, as they lied six weeks ago ; and we have 
no more right to believe what_they said then, to Drake and to me, than 
what they say now. 

* Tn the former case the conclusion is clear: it is what I have exposed 
in my report, and which I maintain still—the pottery that I have seen, 
with all like it, is false. 

“In the second case, I should have made myself the echo of a calumny 
in setting down inconsiderately imputations invented at pleasure. But, 
then, how to explain that these arbitrary imputations contain details 
presenting the most strange coincidences with all that we know already 
of the affair, the persons, and the things mixed up ? 

“How, for example, could the young apprentice Hassan, who, I repeat, 
related the facts perfectly simply, without being guided by any leading 
questions, know the name, the profession, and the successive residences 
of Selim? How could he, spontaneously, describe the little tesserce of 
clay (sahtout), the statues of men, dogs (sic), and women, the vessels 
covered with writing, &c., if he had never seen them? How, on the 
other hand, could the workman interrogated by Mr. Drake have given 
him separately information entirely agreeing with that of Hassan ? 
The only reply is, that what these people said then was true, or that 1 
have, in fact, organised the fantastic conspiracy that they now bring to 
light. Lastly, and not the least argument, if I had been the dupe of a 
lie, Selim would be innocent: now if Selim is innocent, his rőle is per- 
fectly simple; strong in his cause, he has only to deny. Why have 
recourse to the expedient, desperate in its audacity, of accusing the very 
man who hoped to unmask him of trying to corrupt him? Either he 
tells the truth, and the pottery is authentic, or he lies in accusing me, 
and the pottery is as false as his allegations. He has bound himself to 
one of these conclusions indissolubly, and with his own hand. To 
myself, this clumsy calumny seems as good as a confession, Those who 
do me the honour of supposing me inéapable of the basest, the most 
odious, and at the same time the most stupid machination, may say 
with me—habemus confitentem reum. 

“To sum up, we have returned to our point de départ ; but our journey 
has not been in vain. We have, on the way, eliminated the possibility 
of error; we have brought ourselves face to face with a dilemma. 
Either I am myself an illustrious impostor,—or the pseudo-Moabite 
pottery must be definitely banished from that scientific domain into 
which it should never have been allowed to enter. 


* CHARLES CLERMONT-GANNEAT.” 


. 


NOTES. 


(1) Mr. Scurox's Work AT JERUSALEM. 


Our esteemed contributor, Baurath Schick, furnishes some interesting 
information relative to excavations made by him in the vicinity of 
Jeremiah's Grotto. The excavations were undertaken in the hope of 
finding the continuation of the remarkable fqueduct leading to the 
convent of the Sceurs de Sion (see Quarterly Statement, 1872, p. 47), and re- 
sulted in the discovery ofthe remains of several rock-hewn channels, but 
unfortunately at such a level as to preclude the possibility of their 
being connected with the aqueduct, and we have still no clue to the 
source from which it derived its supply of water. 

In front of the scarped rock at Jeremiah's Grotto, Mr. Schick 


'excavated to a depth of fifteen feet without reaching rock, and found 


that at some period a number of buildings had been erected against 
the rock. Excavations were also made at the foot of the scarped rock 
in & garden alittle to the north, and here a row of arched chambers 
was found running along the face of the rock, and following the line 
of the escarpment on the eastern side of the garden. In the middle of 
the garden excavations were made in an old pool, uncovering a portion 
of a well-built pier of masonry, on which were found some masons’ 
marks similar to ‘those on the churches built in Palestine during the 
Crusading period. In the face of the rock escarpment, at the north end 
of the garden, the entrance to a rock-hewn chamber was discovered. 
This chamber, 15 feet wide and 11 feet long, was at one time divided 
into two rooms, and proyided with a window to admit light, as well as a. 
door with iron hinge and bolt. It was found to be half full of bones 
and earth, and apparently had been used as a general tomb—possibly 
Christian, as two crosses were painted in red on the walls. A skeleton 
was also seen in the rubbish at the side of the excavation. Mr. Schick 
is of opinion that in these remains he has found the old convent and 
church of St. Stephen, but they are more probably those of the Asnerie, 
which was left standing for some time after the capture of the city 
by Saladin. 


(2) LIEUTENANT CoNDER's Rock PLAN OF JERUSALEM. 


Lieut. Conder writes that the contour plan of Jerusalem, published 
in the October number (1873), was not, as stated in the preface, con- 
structed entirely from previous work, and that it contained the results 
of his own work, from which the Valley of the Sisters of Zion and the 
lie of the rock in the Muristan were deduced. 


(3) THE PROMISED SPECIMEN op THE NEW Mar. 


It has been found necessary to postpone the Carmel map, taken 
from Lieutenant Conder’s Survey, for another three months. The 
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proof, sent to Palestine for correction and annotation by that officer 
himself, has been returned, but too late for production in the present 
number. 


(4) Tux AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


A second * Statement" has been issued by the American Society, in 
which the work has been brought down to the commencement of 
Licutenant Steevers’s expedition into Moab. Want of space obliges us 
to postpone a notice of this interesting publication till the July 


number. 


(5) THE FRAGMENTS OF THE MOABITE STONE. 


Atameeting of the General Committee, held in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster Abbey, on Tuesday, Feb. 24th, 1874, it was resolved ‘‘ that 
the application of the French Ministry of Public Instruction, Worship, 
and Fine Arts, for the fragments of the Moabite Stone, containing fifty- 
six characters, to complete the much larger portion possessed by the 


Museum of the Louvre, be acceded to, in the interests of science and 
archeological knowledge.” 


(6) PROFESSOR HAYTER LEWIS ON THE REPORT OF M. CLERMONT- 
GANNEAU. 


The following is extracted from a letter by Professor Lewis :— 

* M. Ganneauis quite right in thinking that the tool marks will be 
of important service in identifying the buildings in which they are 
found. 

** The peculiar delicate looking tooling (always anglewise) distinguishes 
nearly every specimen of Norman masonry with which I am acquainted. 
You may see it close here, in St. Baréholomew’s Church, Smithfield, 
and wherever else time has left the surface tolerably perfect. The 
Norman tooling goes across the flat stone, but follows the lines of the 
mouldings. This also M. Ganneau has noticed. The dotted marks are, 
I have no doubt, the well-known thirteenth century tooling, which was 
done by a claw tool, leaving a number of notches or dots, and so was 
quite distinguished from the diagonal Norman. I have no doubt what- 
ever that if M. Ganneau finds the mosque of Hebron to be, as I believe 
that Mr. Fergusson thinks it to be, English work of the thirteenth 
century, he will also find that the pillars have been tooled with such a 
tool, and bear the marks which he describes as dotted. 

** But in addition to the above, the size of the stones should be noted. 
The Norman work is very peculiar. The stones are seldom above nine 
inches square, or a size near this; very regular and well jointed, closely 
at the uprights, jin. to zin. at the beds. To a practised eye this masonry 
can be detected at à glance. With the thirteenth century came more 
machinery and larger stones; still very regular masonry." 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS AND MEMORANDA SUGGESTED 

- BY THE CONSERVATION COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

N.B.—In all cases the most important objects required after photo- 
graphs of the work have been obtained are accurate plans and sec- 
tions, plotted to scale if possible on the spot, with the dimensions 
clearly figured on all the drawings. 

1. Name of spot in Arabic (if possible written by a native), and general 
description. 

2. What is the bearing of the structure in relation to the compass ? 

Masonry —3. What is the geological nature of the stone—especially 
of the wrought stone? Can it be identified with any local stone? 

4. Are there any marks of fire on the same, or any evidence of its 
having been under water ? 

5. Describe the character and material of the mortar, and state the 
thickness of the joints. 

6. Joints to be noted when superficial, and depth of joints figured. Is 
the jointing rectangular? and are the horizontal joints continuous or 
broken ? 

7. How is the ashlar work bonded? and of what thickness ? 

8. How is the rubble work laid? Dry? or with little mortar? 
(N.B.—It is desirable to procure photographs showing different speci- 
mens of this work.) 

9. What is the character of the masonry? Show it in detail draw- 
ings, carefully measured, and note especially “draft” or rz bevelled 
margins." 

10. Describe the nature of all tool-marks, masons’ marks, &oc., and 
procure rubbings of the same if possible. 

11. Is there any mark of a Lewis or other means of raising ? 

Arches.—12. Note and accurately plot the direction of the joints in 
arches. State whether the arch is crowned by a keystone, or whether it 
has a vertical joint in the crown. 

13. Is there any indication of skew-arches ? 

14. In cases of a brick structure, describe the size of bricks, the thick- 
ness of the joints, and the nature of the mortar. 

General Description of the Structure.—15. Is the pavement level 
throughout or raised in any part? (N.B.—If pavement be destroyed, 
its level may often be identified by marks left in the wall.) 

16. Are there any traces of vaults or subterraneous chambers ? 

17. Are there any traces of an apsidal plan, whether circular or 
polygonal ? 

18. Are there any remains of windows? If so, give their height, 
position, dc. 

19. Give the same information respectins any door or doors. 

20. Give the same information respecting any pillar or pillars. 

21. Are there any remains of roofs? If so, describe whether they 
are flat, barrel-vaulted, groined, or domical. 
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22. In case of domical vaulting, describe pendentive and springing. 

23. As extensive remains will probably be those of a temple, syna- 
gogue, a church or mosque, particular search should be made for any 
remains of altars, inscriptions, monograms, &c. 

Oromlechs.—1. What is the number of stones supporting the top 
slab ? and in case of one or more sides being open, to which point of 
the compass is the opening directed ? 

2. Are there any holes pierced through either of the stones ? 

3. Are there any signs of the stones having been squared, or other- 
wise worked with a tool ? ` 

4. Are there any remains of stone circles, stone pillars, tumuli, or 
other monuments near? If so, show the general plan. 

5. Are there any signs of burial in the tumuli or within the crom- 
lechs? If so, describe the exact position of body, and carefully pre- 
serve any remains of skulls. If it be not’possible to remove them, take 
their exact contour. ———— 

Most of the above questions have been attended to by Captain Wilson 
and Captain Warren, whose series of photographs are very admirable. 
They are, however, generally of too small a size to give the information 
required as to the details of the architecture, and in some of the most 
interesting photographs of the masonry there does not appear to be any- 
thing to give an idea of the scale. We would suggest that the plan used 
by Monsieur Viollet-le-Duc be adopted, of having a measuring rod put 
against the work to be drawn or photographed. It is, however, in 
respect of the details that further information is more particularly 
required. Unless the observer be thoroughly acquainted with the 
various phases which the mouldings, ornaments, &c., have assumed at 
different times and under different influences, a mere description of them 
will be of little value. The column of a building, for example, described 
as Ionie, might be of the date of the immediate descendants of Alexander, 
or of the Romans, or their descendants, the Italians, at amy period for 
several centuries, or of the Byzantines—or it might have been carved by 
Greek architects under Roman influence. In order to obtain information 
sufficient to indicate the date, &c., of any work, the following would 
be required in addition to what is above mentioned :—Sections of mould- 
ings full size (as the contour of these varied very much at different 
periods and in different styles, they should, when possible, be drawn 
by means of thecymograph); large photographs, or squeezes of portions 
of the ornaments, so as to show the precise way in which they were 
carved—as both the method of carving, and the general design, varied 
as much as the form of the mouldings. All traces of pointed architec- 
ture should be particularly noted, and the mouldings and ornaments 
should be copied with great care. The above memorandum will also 
apply with great force to any sarcophagi, or to the tombs, ornaments, 
&c., whether rock-cut or otherwise. In all cases careful search should be 
made for fragments of mouldings built into the walls, and for different 
kinds of masonry, as these would indicate an earlier structure, and give 
a clue to its date. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


Ir is with the deepest sorrow that we record the death of Mr. C. 
F. Tyrwhitt Drake, which took place at Jerusalem, on Tuesday the- 
23rd ult. An attack of fever was followed by complications of a 
kind which, although the patient rallied at one time so as to give 
hopes of recovery, proved fatal after three weeks of suffering. Mr. 
Drake was only twenty-eight years of age. His loss is a grievous 
one to the work of exploration, and our readers will greatly miss 
the intelligent and pleasant letters which have for two years and a 
half helped to keep them informed of the progress of the Survey. 
In our pages farther on will be found a short memorial paper by 
Lieutenant Conder. 

Lieutenant Conder contributes to the present number a paper on 
the identification of Ænon, the ‘‘ place near Salim, where there was . 
much water" (St. John iii. 23). Three sites have been proposed ;.. 
Lieutenant Conder advocates that first proposed by Dr. Robinson. 
He offers an answer to the problem of the tells of Palestine ; they 
are, he thinks, brickmaking accumulations. He traces the victory and 
pursuit of Gideon (Judges vii.), identifying, as he goes, the places 
whither the host fled, ‘‘ Beth-shittah in Zererath, and to the border 
of Abel-meholah " (Judges vii. 22). If the chapter be read side by 
side with Lieutenant Conder's comments, it will be found to have 
received much additional light. If his proposed identification of 
Zererath with Ain Zahrah be accepted, it is an entirely new 
discovery. Lieutenant Conder's argument in favour of Ras el Aim 
as the site of Herod's Antipatris may be read with the paper by; 
Major Wilson on the same subject. 

Mr. Drake, in the last report we have from him, speaks of the 
continued subsidence of the bottom of the Dead Sea. He also 
speaks of the curious Kurn Sartabeh, of Akrabeh, and the ruins of 
Herod's town of Phasaelas. 

The voluminous reports of M. Ganneau continue to be of the 
greatest importance and interest. They are full of inscriptions, 


legends, traditions, and suggestions. To architects and those 
K 
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interested in the controversies which have grown up round the 
Kubbet es Sakhra, the most valuable portions of the reports will 
be the account of the columns and balustrade of the building. 

The excavations in Jerusalem are, for want of funds, very limited, 
consisting principally of those in and about the rock-cut chambers 
north of the Via Dolorosa. 

The identifications proposed by M. Ganneau in this number, 
are, that of Malha with Manocho (see the Septuagint version, Joshua 
xix. 9), the Forest of Hareth (1 Sam. xxii. 5) with Herché, and Kurn 
- Sartabeh with the place in which Joshua saw the captain of the 
Host of the Lord (Joshua v. 13—15). 

An account of the Second Statement of the American Exploration 
Society will be found in the present number. It is necessarily 
brief. 

The most recent information on the Shapira Collection 1s also 
published. We do not, however, undertake to give in future 
further arguments on the basis of facts already known. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE FUND. 


Received from March 26th, to June 26th, 1874 ... £788 11 5 
Including proceeds of Lectures — ... E e ol MONET 
Sale of Publications | at Lectures RADO! EL 
Sale of Photographs | and elsewhere... 916 0 
Balance in banks (June 26th) Jes T. EH 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS OF THE FUND. 

Lieutenant Conder will return to Palestine in the autumn, and resume the 
work of the Survey. The non-commissioned officers are in Jerusalem, under the 
charge of Dr. Chaplain. 

Lieutenant Conder will read a paper on the Survey at the meeting of the 
British Association in August, at Belfast.  * 

M. Ganneau will continue his work at Jerusalem and elsewhere during the 
summer. 

TRANSLITERATION AND NOMENCLATURE. 

It has been decided by the Publication Committee to adopt for the future 

Robinson’s system of transliteration in all their reports and papers. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE MAP. 
It has been resolved that until the new map is completely finished no steps shall 
be taken towards publishing any portion of it. 


1 THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

This was held on Tuesday, June 23rd, at the Royal Institution. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Archbishop of York, the chair was taken by the Dean 
of Westminster. Lieutenant Conder read a paper on the Survey, and resolutions 
were proposed by Sir Bartle Frere, Gen. Sir Frederick Goldsmid, Rev. George 
Williams, Rev. Dr. Manning, Rev. Dr. Porter, and Mr. George Grove. A full 
report will be published in the next Quarterly Statement. 

PRICE OF THE QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 

In future this will be half-a-crown to non-subscribers. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

Intelligence has been received from the Secretary of New York that the sum 
of 60,000 dols. has been collected, and that the money is still flowing in. 


Fees expedition to carry on the work of the first will be dispatched imme- 
iately. 
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In Memoriam. 
CHARLES F. TYRWHITT DRAKE. 


LONDON, 26th June, 1874. 


THE sad news which has just reached us from Palestine entails 
on me the painful duty of writing a few last words on one who 
for two years has been my constant and almost only companion. 
The death of Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake adds one more name 
to the list of those who have fallen in harness in the exploration of 
Palestine, The fatal Jordan valley climate, to the effects of which 
I think our heavy loss is mainly attributable, took one member 
from Lynch’s party. Dr. Tristram’s expedition did not escape a 
similar calamity. The exploration of Jerusalem cost the life of 
one of Capt. Warren’s men, and the health of another. In all of 


. these expeditions, however (as in the parallel case of African 


travel), the actual head of the party invariably escaped. We had 
trusted that, in the serious illness which obliged Capt. Stewart to 
resign the command of the survey of Palestine, our debt to the 
country was paid, and we invariably looked forward with hope 
and in confidence that all other members of the original party 
would be able to see the satisfactory termination of their work. 

It has pleased God that this should be otherwise, and the only 
consolation which can be found for the survivors is, that all that 
could be done was done to preserve the valuable life; that Mr. 
Drake was in the hands of kind friends and trustworthy followers; 
that the medieal advice of Dr. Chaplin was, both from his 
peculiar experience and his unusual ability, all that could be 
desired, and that his treatment of the case was entirely confirmed 
by the opinion of his brother practitioners. 

I believe that from his childhood Mr. Drake suffered from an 
asthma, which rendered life in his native country almost an impos- 
sibility. He often told me that he felt it beyond hope that he 
should live to see his prime, and it was to the enthusiastic desire 
to do something worth remembering in a short life that we must 
attribute that disregard of fatigue and imprudent expenditure of 
strength which hastened on the end. 

It is but a poor comfort for those he has left behind to remem- 
ber that his ambition was to a great extent realised, and that, 
though he was just on the point of undertaking new and im- 
portant explorations, still he felt that already his name was 
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made, and that as long as any interest is felt in the question of 
Biblical investigation, it will be remembered with honour and 
esteem. 

His acquaintance with Bible lands dates from the commence- 
ment of the Sinai Ordnance Survey. Of that expedition he was 
to have been a voluntary member, but circumstances detained 
him, and prevented his joining till the work was almost com- 
pleted, and a severe attack of dysentery very nearly proved fatal 
at the outset of his career. His subsequent work in the Desert 
of the Wanderings in company with Professor Palmer, leading to 
important and interesting discoveries, is well known; as also his 
explorations in the Antilibanus, and the eastern deserts and 
Hauran, described in ‘‘ Unexplored Syria.” The value of these 
labours were fully appreciated by the Royal Geographical Society 
(of which he was a Fellow), and all other authorities capable of 
forming an opinion. Had he been able to complete these latter 
explorations, he would probably have known more of trans- 
Jordanic Palestine than any one now living. 

On joining as a voluntecr the Survey Expedition, he found 
himself suddenly called upon (in consequence of Captain Stewart's 
illness) to assumeallthe responsibilitiésand duties of a commander. 
Had he shrunk from the delicate and difficult position which a 
civilian has to occupy when in charge of trained soldiers, the 
Great Survey would have been a failure, and the success of this 
important work must always be attributable in great measure to 
his courage and tact. For six months, and those passed in the 
worst hill country in Palestine, at the very commencement of the 
work, when Europeans and natives were alike unused to the 
practical details, and unable to communicate together, Mr. Drake 
had to act as commander, guide, interpreter, and archeologist. 
The progress was extraordinary, and his firm and just manage- 
ment, tact, and acquaintance with the habits, prejudices, and 
character of the Syrians were advantages of which I have felt 
the benefit ever since the command devolved upon me. 

Throughout the expedition he suffered much in health. A man 
less enthusiastic would have quitted Palestine, and perhaps 
escaped the sad fate which I cannot but attribute to want of due 
care for health and over-work and exposure at a time when rest 
and a good climate were indispensable. Bent as he was, however, 
on continuing the work he had begun, it was worse;than useless 
to endeavour to persuade him to give it up. Soon after my 
arrival his liver was seriously affected by the trying work entailed 
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on us all in measuring the check base line. He was obliged to 
leave on a visit to Egypt, but it was not until he returned to 
England last spring that any marked improvement in his health 
took place. On his return in October, we all thought him look- 
ing stronger and better. Then came the most serious check our 
work ever sustained, of which little is known to others than 
members of the party. In November the terrible Jericho fever 
broke out in our camp at "Am el Sultán. Ina few days no fewer 
than ten members of the party, including Mr. Drake, were struck 
down, and the anxiety of those who escaped was, as may be 
imagined, very great. A full day’s journey (and it was by special 
Providence that we were not more) from a doctor, or from any 
source of supply, in a malarious climate, a desert, and surrounded 
by wild and hostile tribes, with most of the servants incapable, 
and the rest only kept from deserting us by the certainty of being 
shot down, the anxiety of the position was as trying as can well 
be imagined. The unexampled kindness of Dr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Neil, under the circumstances, isan honour to England. Though 
suffering himself, and quite unfit to-be out of bed, the doctor 
mounted his horse, and accompanied by Mr. Neil, set out to come 
down to us at Jericho, and«met us bringing up Mr. Drake in the 
litter. The hotel-keeper, Mr. Hornstein, at the risk of losing 
every one of his guests, took him in, and spared no pains to make 
him comfortable. 

The English hospital was a refuge for our poor servants. The 
care and skill of Dr. Chaplin saved Mr. Drake’s life, and probably 
that of others. His recovery was rapid, and his state of health 
seemed more satisfactory than it had been for a long time, but he 
was, I think, quite unaware of the extreme danger he had gone 
through. I found six months later that he had never known 
how Dr. Chaplin, suffering himself most cruelly, had watched 
with me a whole night of delirium, hardly expecting that he 
would live till morning. We both felt at the time that he ought 
on his recovery to leave the country, and I shall always regret 
that I did not represent this more strongly to the Committee, but 
that recovery was so rapid, and apparently so satisfactory, that 
it justified us in hoping he might be able to continue the work. 

T have enlarged on these circumstances, thinking it might be 
some consolation to his friends to know that all care was taken 
of him in his first illness, whence they may judge that he was 
equally well cared for and attended during his last. 

The survey of the Jordan valley was resumed. The exposure 
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and hardship were greater than anything we had before endured, 
For ten days we drank brackish water, and for nearly all the 
time we were subject to alternations of extreme heat and cold, 
snow, rain, and unusual atmospheric pressure. The whole party 
was much exhausted, although consisting of men beyond the 
average in strength and power of endurance. It was true that 
Mr. Drake was far more cautious and saving of his strength than 
formerly, but he was unable to escape the effects of rain and 
malaria. i 

On leaving the country I had felt some apprehensions of the 
return of the fever in summer, and written tó his friends at 
Damascus, where I expected him to be, warning them not to 
allow him to journey alone in June—a time when he usually 
suffered from low fever. When the news arrived that he had 
been seized, I could not but feel thankful that he was still in 
Jerusalem, knowing that the medical care he would get there 
was far superior to any in other parts of Palestine. In the 
face of such complications, however, as followed rapidly, no 
medical skill could, however, be of use. 

Of Mr. Drake’s personal character, it will not become a 
younger man to speak. I always felt the comfort of his ex- 
perience and his just and honourable dealing. His fitness for 
the work was in some respects peculiar, and he may be best judged 
by the fact, that whilst travelling in company with men of very 
various disposition and ability, he never complicated the difficulties 
of work by personal quarrels, and was well spoken of by all. His 
excellent colloquial knowledge of Arabic, no less than his fine 
figure and skill in all exercises, made him únusually respected by 
the Arabs and native authorities. His justice,integrity, and firmness 
were qualities invaluable in the East, and his good-nature and 
gentlemanly feeling enabled us for two long years of trying work, 
in a delicate relative position, to live together, almost unseparated, 
without so much as a single unkind word passing between us. 


CLAUDE R. ConDER, Lieut. R.E. 
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VII. 
JERUSALEM, March 5, 1874. 


In one of my recent visits to the Haram, I remarked that in one or two Excavatio 
places they had taken away some of the slabs covering the ground within Sopa th 
the Sakhra: (1) before the gate of the cave; (2) before the Eastern gate 
called Bab en neby Daoud. Ascertaining that on Saturday last they were 
going to dig at the second point, I went on that day to the Mosque, but 
unfortunately too late; the excavation, insignificant (0:30 metre) in 
dimensions, was already finished and the hole filled up. Vexed at losing 
an opportunity which might never occur again, I succeeded in my 
entreaties that the excavation should be begun over again before my 
eyes. Ichose a point different from the first, trying to get as near as 
possible to the rock. We attacked the soil again, 0:50 metre, S.S.E. 
of the angle of the south pillar placed between the eastern gate and 
the first circle of columns and pillars which surrounds the Sakhra 
properly so called. 

The excavation was pushed to a total depth of 0:90 metre, not count- 
ing the thickness of the upper slab. After a layer (0:30 metre) com- 
posed of greyish earth, mixed with stones and fragments of marble, a 
bed of cement was reached extremely compact and about 0:07 metre in 
thickness; the material was very hard, and the pick struck fire against 
the fragments of stone which were mixed up with it. I gathered a 
specimen of this cement, which is grey in colour, and seems, like the 
Arabic cements, to be mixed with cinders and charcoal. 

Immediately beneath this layer appears the red earth, the same asis . 
to be seen in Jerusalem and its environs, in those places where there 
have been few inhabitants. We excavated in this earth for 0:33 metre 
more, till it was impossible to go any lower without making a regular 
excavation and exciting susceptibilities. The conclusions to be drawn 
from this little sounding are these: (1) There is no rock 0:90 metre 
below the surface at the point of examination, which might have been 
guessed beforehand, as, judging from the Sakhra itgelf, the rock must 
have about here a general inclination of west to east. (2) The existence 
of a layer of earth almost untouched. (3) Immediately above this earth 
a bed of cement, forming the general substratum of the edifice, and 
apparently of Arabic origin. (4.) A layer of earth between this and the 
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A number of Arabic texts, neskhi, flourishes, are daily being dis- 
covered in the interior of the Sakhra during the course of the works ; 
many of these inscriptions are on plaques of marble which have been 


used in covering up the interior walls of the edifice, the bases of columns, - 


sides of pillars, &c. Many of these texts are interesting from an epi- 
graphic point of view, or for the history of the Haram. They prove 
in any case how many successive alterations the Mosque has undergone. 
Not only are these ancient materials which have been used in the first 
construction, there are also anterior Arabic materials used for subse- 
quent modifications and alterations. Among these texts I remarked 
very fair specimens of Kurmatic writing: one in neskhi contains a part of 
the Sourati of the Coran called El Koursi; and the mention of a work 
executed by the orders of an Emir Zeyned-dín, son of Aly, son of Abd- 
allah, about the year 500 of the Hejira. 

We have been several times to the Mosque to study the bases of 
its pillars and columns uncovered, and the famous semicircular arca- 
ding of the external wall. M. Lecomte has made detailed drawings 
of our observations, which will reach you with this report. An important 
fact has been revealed by the fall of certain mosaics. It is the existence 
of a string course in stone in the interior, and nearly in the middle of 
the drum which supports the cupola. The profile of this string course 
appeared to M. Lecomte to resemble a mediseyal profile of the 12th 
century. Hereis a new element which appears now only to complicate 
still more the already obscure problem of the origin of the actual 
monument. 

As for the semicircular arcade of the external wall, it is still very 
difficult to pronounce upon it. Up to the present, however, two things 
are quite certain: (1) The absence of the medieval dressing on the 
blocks entering into the construction of the wall and the arches; (2) the 
existence on one of the blocks of a mason's mark of undetermined 


period, having this form << It is oifthe second pier left of the west 
door, and the third course above the leaden roofing. 


A work is about to be undertaken in the Haram, which I shall follow 
with the greatest attention. There has been found, itis said, in the 


: wall of the Haram, an Arabic inscription, which states that by digging 
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at the place where it was written a great quantity of stones will be 
found which will serve for repairs or reconstructions. Three years ago, 
following this indication, they sunk a shaft of some depth, since coyered 
up, but which Ihave seen open. This excavation led to no result. The 
new director (mémoür) sent from Constantinople to superintend all the 
Haram works is about to reopen this shaft. The work, in the Haram 
itself, may be of the greatest importance, and I shall follow it with the 
greatest care possible. The point chosen is a little south of bench mark 
2387-7 of the Ordnance Survey map. 

The inscription spoken of above is on the exterior of the eastern wall 
at the height of the loopholes (second course, counting the battle- 
ments), about 133 metres north of the south-east angle. Observe that 
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at this place is a very sensible break in the continuity of the Arab wall, 
seeming to indicate a later repair; the line of junction is oblique, 
descending from south to north at an angle of about 45°. The inscription 
is as follows : “ In this place are stones buried for the use of the Haram 
esh Sherif.” 

The writing is of the kind called sulus. The text presents in con- 

struction and orthography certain faults which seem to indicate a 
Turkish hand. It may be that this text was contemporary with the 
works executed in the reign of the Sultan Selim, who repaired the 
ramparts of the city, The first excavation undertaken under Kondret Bey 
on these indications had been placed immediately behind the inscription. 
The mémoúr proposes to open it a little farther to the north, and, if 
necessary, to push a trench parallel to the wall. According to Captain 
Warren’s map, we ought to light on the rock at a depth of about ten 
mètres. It remains to be seen whether the inscription is in its original 
place, 

On going back to the Haram we examined a very fine base placed near Inscription 
the entrance of the magazine close to El Aksa, at the east. The lower building as 
face is entirely covered by a beautiful Arabic inscription in relief, the he souba 
meaning of which I made out at once, to the great astonishment of my 4 
Mussulman companions. It relates the restoration or construction of a 
surrounding wall (sour) of the city, or Haram, under the reign of the 
Sultan El Melik el Mansour seif ed dên Gilaoun es süléhy. This sultan, 
seventh king of the Mameluke dynasty of the Baharites, reigned from 
678 to 698-of the Hejira (1279—1290 A.D.) 

The Arabic historian of Jerusalem, Mejir ed Din, mentions among Rectifica- 
the works executed by order of this sultan, A.H. 678, the reconstruction RE 
of the “roof” of the Mesjid el Aksa, on the south-west side, near the Mom ed 
Mosque of the Prophets. Such, in fact, states the Arabic text published ` ` 
at Cairo. It is evident that the editors have made the mistake of writing 
sagaf for sour, roof for wall. This is clear (1) from the possible con- 
fusion of these two words in Arabie writing; (2) from the impossi- 
bility of speaking of the roof of the Mesjid el Aksa, the phrase mean- 
ing the whole Haram; (3) from tho inscription which I have just 
quoted. 

Between the El Aksa and the Sakhra I observed, at the foot of the yrediæval 
south staircase which leads to the platform, on the left, a fragment of a mouldings. 
moulding with the medieval dressing strongly marked. This morceau, 
which M. Lecomte will sketch on the first opportunity, is extremely 
interesting, because it furnishes us with a moulding belonging with-- 
out possible doubt to the period of the Crusades, further specimens 
of which we shall doubtless find in edifices of date hitherto undeter- 
mined. In the Barrack wall I have found another, of which also we 
shall take a drawing. 

We have at length been enabled to examine closely the base of the The blocks 
arches hitherto hidden by a casing of marble, over the columns of the inter- See 
mediary peristyle of the Kubbet es Sakhra. One of the external faces columns of 


4 ; the Kubbet 
was stripped, and we obtained leave to mount a ladder and examine es Sakhra. 
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the capital closely. You will have a drawing of it; meantime here are 
a few words of description which will give an idea of the arrangement, 
to the knowledge of which archeologists attach great importance. 

The capital of the column is surmounted by a cubical abacus, over 
which passes the beam which runs all round the edifice. This beam con- 
sisted of two pieces of wood, clamped by a dovetailed coupling. The 
point of junction is in the middle of the abacus. Upon the beam rest 
the abutments of the arches. It is evident that this part of the beam, 
now masked by the marble casing, was originally intended to be seen, 
because we found the ornamentation of the beam continuing under the 
marble. As for the abacus, it seems clear that it was always intended 
to be covered with some kind of ornamentation, for its bare surface and 
its rudeness would have made a disagreeable contrast with the richness 
of the general decoration. 

As-for the presence of the beam passing over the capitals, one can 
only remember the classical fact not long since mentioned by M. de 
Vogüé, in these terms :—‘‘ The presence of the wooden tiebeam is cha- 
racteristic . . . it appears to be of Arab invention, for it is found in the 
greater number of early mosques, such as the Mosque of Amrou at 
Cairo, and the Mosque el Aksa, and has never been found, so far as I 
know, in any church of the fifth or sixth century.” We have now to 
see what is hidden by the marble casing which surmounts the column 
of the interior perimeter. I hope to obtain equal facilities in this in- 
vestigation. 

It may be interesting to note here an observation that I have re- 
cently made, and which I have never seen anywhere else. The scaffold- 
ing now erected within the Kubbet es Sakhra has enabled me to 
examine closely the mosaics ornamenting the walls. I have ascertained 
that on many of the vertical walls in the interior of the Kubbet es 
Sakhra, the coloured and gilded little €ubes of glass which produce 
together so marvellous an effect, are not sunk in the walls so that their 
faces are vertical, but are placed obliquely, so that the faces make an 
angle with the walls. This ingenious inclination is evidently intended 
to present their many-coloured facets at the most effective angle of 
incidence to the eye below. Such is the simple secret which produces 


the dazzling and magical effect of this decoration. Curiously, the same 


method has been followed in the construction of the splendid windows of 
the edifice. They consist of plaster cut into charming designs; in 
the holes so formed are fixed small pieces of coloured glass, arranged 
with exquisite taste. I have been able to examine a fragment of one 
of the window frames, and I observed that all these bits of glass are 
inserted obliquely, and not vertically, so as to overhang and meet the 
eye of the visitor at right angles, whence this charming brightness of 
colour. Perhaps this arrangement of the mosaics belongs to a certain 


known epoch, perhaps to the time of the construction of the windows, 
i.e., the sixteenth century. 
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Bas-reliefin A bas-relief, very remarkable, comes from an Arab house situated 


ond near the Damascus Gate, and was found in the basement. One of the 
Salade sides shows the mediseyal dressing to which I have already called atten- 


hal : A WS 
entry of our tion. This particularity furnishes us with our limit of date, the time 


Zord. of the Crusades, which is very likely, judging from the appearance 
of the work, to be its real date. Is it the work of a Byzantine artist, 
working perhaps for the Latin kings? The fragment belongs to a bas- 
relief representing the triumphal entry of Christ on the Day of Palms. ` 

Bsus deg Christ, clothed in a long tunic, with broad sleeves, in folds of classic 

Ist ZA form and execution, is sitting astride, not sideways, on the ass, which is. 

On 7" walking straight on, and seen in profile. The head, which would seem 

f Va ela ^. to have been a three-quarters head, has unfortunately been destroyed, 

vue foal- apparently by the Mussulmans; the foot is also broken. In the left 

Er. hand Jesus holds the reins, and with the right hand, now disappeared, 

but y" gives the benediction with the ordinary gesture, as is easily to be recog- 

reve nised by the movement of the right arm, half raised. It is a pity that | 
‘this hand has been destroyed, as it would have been easy to see if the 
sculptor was under Latin or Greek influence, the position of the fingers 
in the Latin benediction being totally different to that in the Greek. 
The ass, which is covered with a cloth ornamented with rich embroidery, 
has also been decapitated by the same iconoclasts apparently. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to hesitate on its identity, although the fine shape 
of the body might cause it to be taken for that ofa horse. All doubt, 
however, is removed by the presence of the foal; which plays by the 
side of the mother, the head down in a pretty and truthful attitude, 
showing that the sculptor made a sincere study of nature. 
Behind the group, on the right, are to be seen the remains of figures, 
mostly destroyed by the hammer; on the left are two other figures, 
| clothed in flowing drapery, which have suffered less. The hinder part 


gesch 


of the ass rests upon the framing. 

The sculpture is in high relief, $ith attempts at shade effects, and a 
general inclination of the figures, showing that it was intended to be 
seen from below. Probably it was some door lintel, or decorative frieze, 
such as that which surmounts the entrance to the Church of St. John. 


CH o^ It is interesting to compare this subject with the same scene repre- 
A 9t Soe etn Sented in the mosaics of the church at Bethlehem. Essential difference 
| of style and composition exists between these two works. For example, 


| at Bethlehem Christ is seated on the ass, but the foalis absent. These 
variations are the more curious, because, as has been remarked already 
(De Vogüé, “Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” p. 96), the composition at 
| Bethlehem is absolutely in conformity with the prescription of an ancient 
| Byzantine “Guide of Painting," which contained detailed rules on the 
manner of treating different subjects. 
The author of the mosaics of Bethlehem appear to have followed the 
nearly parallel narrations of St. John, St. Mark, and St, Luke, who only 
speak, the one of a young ass (òvapıov), the other two of a colt (zov) 
Our artist, on the other hand, seems inspired by St. Matthew. 
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| The mosaist of Bethlehem, and the Byzantine school to which he 
"belonged, took the words used by the Evangelists literally, representing __ res 
Jesus sitting, and not astride upon the ass. It is hardly necessary to Jesus $ Mes 


| remark that this literal interpretation is hardly reasonable, forthe Gospel nel ofp A. 
EI St. Mark uses the same term in speaking of an ass “whereon never 3 Bell 
' man sat,” the word there being evidently used in the ordinary sense of ke Wi 
Besides, we may show by the Hebrew text of Zachariah ix. 9—‘‘ Behold 
| thy King cometh unto thee .. . . riding upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of an ass," to which the Evangelists all four refer—that the normal 
| method of riding is intended, for the word used is rokeb. 
| The interpretation adopted in our bas-relief, although it departs in 
| appearance from the tradition usually followed, is thus in reality more 
| exact and nearer the truth. The sculptor who thus set aside the Byzan- 
tine traditions belonged, perhaps, to another country, perhaps to another 
epoch. 

"The constant communications which I have with the Silwan people Arab colony ' 
' have brought to my knowledge a curious fact. Among the inhabitants Dod 
of the village there are a hundred or so, domiciled for the most part in settled at 
the lower quarter, and forming a group apart from the rest, called d 
Dhiabiyé, i.e., men of Dhiban. It appears that at some remote period a Bio arr KS 
colony from the capital of King Mesha crossed the Jordan, and fixed _ 4 
itself at the gates of Jerusalem at Silwan. The memory of this migra- Sel ems | 
tion is still preserved, and I am assured by the people themselves that 
many of their number are installed in other villages round Jerusalem. 

Passing the other day by the gate of St. Stephen (Bab Sitti Miriam), Saat 

I remarked outside the city, in the wall, some métres south of the gate, embedded 
a fragment of Greek inscription which had escaped my attention up to A A es 
that moment. Noone had ever remarked it, although it is one of the 
most frequented spots in the place. It is on the sixth row of stones. 
The letters appear well formed, but it is so badly placed, and in such an 
unfayourable light, that I have only been able to make an imperfect 
copy. I will make a squeeze ofit. Meantime, this is what I have made 


out:— 
Gen, E 
ER sss 
OT. 
i... 00 


The stone is placed on its side, so that the lines descend vertically. 
There is on the left the trace of a framework, which shows that we have 
the commencement of the text, which apparently consisted of four lines. 
Another inscription in Mediseyal Latin is unfortunately also incom- Mediæval 
plete, but Latin texts of Frank origin are so very rare at Jerusalem San 
that I have thought it worth while to put it together as well as possible. i 
You shall have a drawing of it made after a squeeze. 
The inscription appears to have been cut at its two extremities, in 
order to obtain a block of size convenient for the use for which it was 
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adapted. It is, in fact, a step in the staircase of an Arab's house, near 
the Damascus Gate; the same house as that in which the bas-relief 
I have described above was found. 

It is composed of seven lines, of which only the middle part remains, 
the beginning and the end having been sacrificed by the mason who. 
utilised it. The letters are 0.19 mètre high; they are of Gothic 
form, and although roughly executed they appear to be contemporary 
with those of the sepulchral slab of Philippus de Aubingni, placed near 
the entrance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This view is sup- 
ported by the identity of the formule employed, which enables us to 
reconstruct a great portion of the mutilated inscription. 


ETIO 
DELA 
FRATER 
AROCH 
SANIM 
SOME 

Comparing this with the inscription of Philippus de Aubingni, we 
find that the e¿ of the first line is the end of the formula, “ Hic jacet," 
probably preceded by the cross (+). Then comes the name of the 
person interred, beginning with I and O, or Q. We have a choice of 
names, such as Iocelinus, Iordanus, Ioscerandus, Johannes, dc. The 
second line began with part of the name, followed by de Ja, indicating 
the origin of the person, probably French, if the characters LA are the 
article, and not the commencement of the name of the place. We have 
numerous examples of the use of the proper name in the Latin, and 
the place in the vulgar tongue, as Ricardus de Belmont, Iocelinus de 
Calmont, de, 

The third line begins with the name of the place, and shows by the 
word frater that the person spoken ef belonged to some religious order. 
The fourth line gives A ROCH . . ., but the R may bea P. Per- 
haps it is the name of the order. In the fifth we have the word anim(a), 
certainly preceded by (cuju)s. In the sixth line we have part of 
(requie)scat i(n) The seventh line ought to have pace, followed by 
amen, of which there are traces. 

We can now forward you the plans and sections of the rock-cut 
chambers near the Ecce Homo Arch. . The complicated arrangement of 
the chambers, and the accident which for some time kept us from getting 
access to them, has retarded the preparation of the plans. 

I have already sent you* a detailed description of the place. I have 
now to add some remarks on certain new facts with relation to a point 
almost ignored. I have considered, in connection with this subject, the 
rock which is visible at the Church of the Ecce Homo, already known, 
because it hasan intimate relation to the position of the well observed by us. 
We have thus a full development of the rocksin a line nearly 42 métres in 


* Quarterly Statement, April 1874, p. 105. 
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length. If we consider this line generally on my plan, we observe that 
it lies in a direction sensibly constant, only at about the middle of 
its course it makes a sharp turn at an obtuse angle, after which it 
| resumes its original orientation.f& This is important, because the line has 
been eut nearly everywhere with the pickaxe, and is not a natural for- 
mation. This cutting is most visible in the Ecce Homo Church, and 
is found again in the rock of the house R, and in that of the adjacent 
houses Q and D In the house Q it seems now that the cutting has 
suppressed one of the walls of the chamber cut in the rock S. This 
result is a valuable indication for the date of this chamber, and the group 
of those of which it forms a part, a date anterior to the period of the 
eutting of the rock. (The vestibule Y has undergone a similar ex- 
cision.) 

If, now, we turn to the general section, and particularly to 
the small section, we may easily follow the slope of the rock 
from east to west in the direction of the slope of the street. The pas- 
sage, which now debouches into space, might originally have opened 


Floorof the Church 


upon alayer of rock which has now désappeared, owing to the same 
cause which has destroyed a wall in one of the chambers. 

Another general remark. The normal axes of the chambers and the 
direction of the passage form acute and obtuse angles with the present 
face of the rock, which could not originally exist, for it would be con- 
trary to all known usage up to the present day in that kind of 
excayation. 

In the passage on the left may be remarked a broad “notch,” appa- 
rently indicating that the workman wanted to rectify the sinuosity of 
the passage. The square opening made at the end of the chamber P 
seems to communicate with another chamber filled with earth, which I 
should very much like to dig. Itis a question whether this opening 
is not the original entrance to the cave, and whether a passage has not 
been cut afterwards from the inside, to attach the chamber V directl 
with the exterior. I must add that the conjecture is rendered difficult 
by the configuration of the ground, as one makes it out, the chamber 
appearing to plunge into the depth of the hill. On this hypothesis, we 
should have to admit that the chamber P communicates with another 
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chamber by the square hole, and that the chamber filled with 
earth had its entrance communicating with the exterior by the west 
face. In that case, the real primitive entrance of the group of chambers 
would have to be sought to the east of the Austrian hospice, near the 
second A in the word Mahometan in the O. S. map. We may, in fact, 
admit, without too much temerity, that the side of the hill turns and 
faces the west. All this, however, is purely conjectural. 

If we pass to the examination of the lower chambers, we shall make 
the following notes. The people of the house told us that the chamber 
Q was provided with a bench cut in the rock; it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the fact now as the place is filled with ordure to the ceiling. The 
wall of rock, which we saw in the third house, appears to be in the align- 
ment of the extremity of the rock of the neighbouring house, Q; there 
is, between the two, a solution of continuity of only a few metres. 

In this third house the rock had been also excavated to make a 
chamber, partly destroyed. A piece of the ceiling of this chamber has 
fallen (section K L) through some movement of the ground overloaded 
with houses, or an earthquake. Most likely the latter was the cause, for- 
the wall of the chamber is cloven vertically. 

If now we search for the origin of this rock-work and the period at eege, 
which it was effected, we are reminded of what Josephus says about the Ee dE 
fortress Antonia, which was separated from the Hill Bezetha, not only 
naturally, but by means of a deep ditch cut so that the foundations of 
Antoma were not ut the foot of the hill and, therefore, easy of access. The 
same historian informs us, besides, that the second wall, starting from the 
Gennath Gate, joined Antonia, only circumscribing the northern region. 

The second wall, then, evidently starting from Antonia, must have 
been directed to the west, and turned its face to the north. Now, dur- 
ing the first part, it was exposed to the same inconveniences as Antonia 
in being commanded by Bezetha. To the same evil the same remedy 
was applied—the rock was cut, or the moat of Antonia extended, Can 
we not see in the face of the rock cut by the pickaxe, which we found 
behind the houses, the counter-scarp of the prolonged moat, cut to protect, 
not Antonia, but the second wall? It was not necessary to prolong the 
moat beyond the point where is now the eastern wall of the garden of 
the Austrian hospice, for at this point the base of Bezetha seems, 
according to our observations, to turn to the north, forming one of the 
sides of the great valley from the Damascus Gate, which the second wall 
must necessarily haye crossed. In the eastern flank of this valley were 
excavated chambers, belonging, perhaps, to a cemetery, of which those 
chambers found by us formed a portion. In that case these chambers, 
cut across by the moat and consequently older than it, were probably 
more ancient than the building of the second wall, 

These facts aro of extreme importance in helping us to find the second 
wall; it seems to me that it must haye passed between the two streets 
called ‘ Tarik as Serai al Kadim’ and ‘ Daraj as Serai’ in the Ordnance 
Survey map. Now all the west part of this place is occupied by a large 
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Tomb at 
Beit Sahur. 


Cemetery at 
Wady 
Yasoul. 


space of ground belonging to the Catholic Armenians, where I believe I 
could easily obtain permission to dig. Captain Warren has already 
sunk a shaft on this side in the street Harít el Wad, without results, but: 
possibly he missed the wall by some few metres. 

I resume my interrupted enumeration of our researches explained in 
the drawings sent off by the last mail. 

I have only a word to add to my description of the sepulchre with a. 
semicircle found at Wady Beit Sahur (No. 18). The form of the sarco- 
phagus pointed out by me in the Haram (photograph D.) may be com- 
pared with the form of the trough of the first chamber, the inside of the 
sarcophagus being rounded at one end and square atthe other. The 
sarcophagi coming from Jerusalem are generally square at their two 
extremities with a receptacle formed in one of the angles to support the 
head of the corpse. 

I have already spoken of this valley, the name and direction 
of which are accurately given by Tobler (Jerusalem u. Seine Umge- 
bungen II. 7). It lies at a few minutes’ distance from the Holy City, and 
contains a vast cemetery, with many hundreds of sepulchres cut in the 
rock, which appears to have been a sort of succursale of the Jerusalem 
cemetery. We have visited a large number of the tombs, some of which 
are extremely important. As an illustration of the singular arrange- 
ment formed among them I may mention that sketched in plan No. 21, 
brought to light by our excavations. 

Plate 19 represents a sepulchre. There is an arcosoliwm covering a 
bench in a lower chamber, which is connected with an upper chamber by 
the end of a loculus like an oven. On this bench is indicated by a light 
hollowing out the place where the head and shoulders of the corpse 
wouldlie. It is only the second example of this kind that I have found 
in the tombs round Jerusalem. Immediately below the bench and in 
the vertical wall were cut two little alcoves to receive bones. When we 
opened the tomb I found these aleoves.and the four oven-like recesses. 
still closed by slabs wedged in with small stones; they contained nothing 
but fragments of bones. 

Plate No. 16 shows another tomb also excavated by our men, in 
which we remarked the following points: three little recesses, like those 
in the former, serving as depositories for bones, the third of them con- 
sisting of a small grave cut at the end of a loculus, and closed by two 
slabs of black stone with a layer of cement interposed; within were 
bones and the skull of an adult. In the wall at the end, above and a. 
little to the left of the entrance of the central loculus, a little cross carved. 
In the corner of No. 5, on the bench, fragments of sarcophagi of well- 


"known type; in the opposite corner (H) fragments of lamps in terra 


cotta: two of the recesses were furnished at the end and laterally with 
two boxes at right angles with them, one of which, still closed with a 
slab, contained fragments of bones. This tomb has certainly been used 
again, perhaps at the period when the cross was engraved. 


Plate 17 reproduces the details of another tomb of greater importance, 
because it was partially inviolate. 
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The first chamber has nothing remarkable except the great irregu- 
larity of the loculi, and the strange deviation of one of them, which 
pierces the wall of a loculus of a Spaen chamber at the same level. 
In the middle of this first chamber, furnished with a bench, is a rect- 
angular grave, through the pierced wall of which is access to a little 
lower chamber. The entrance was closed by a slab. It is very small, 
and has an ornamentation quite different to that below which it extends. 
The ceiling forms a low arch; right and left stand two walls cut in the 
rock, and forming two troughs, each of which is divided into two parts, 
one by a diaphragm of rock, the other by a slab placed vertically. Be- 
tween these two troughs is a kind of empty passage, almost entirely 
filled with earth; the lid of a little sarcophagus in soft stone placed 
transversely towards one of the two extremities, forms a small partition. 
Three of these “boxes,” G, H, P, contained the bones of at least three 
skeletons. 

To the right of the entrance had been cut in the vertical wall a very 
small recess, where we found an ossuary of soft stone (F) without a 
lid, filled with bones; sides bare: made to be closed with a groove; 
with feet; the lid forming the partition 1 fits it perfectly. 

To the left of the entrance is hollowed out another recess, divided 
into two parts by the rock forming its diaphragm. In the left division 
stood an ordinary ossuary, placed parallel to the diaphragm ; no feet or 
grooves; bare sides; the lid broken by the fall of a piece of rock; bones 
init. Atthe side of this ossuary, and at right angles with it, another 
ossuary, B; bare sides; no feet; lid with grooves; bones, among others 
two skulls placed on the surface, at the two ends of the ossuary. 

In the right division, ossuary OC, parallel to the diaphragm, orna- pisi d 
mented with roses and an elegant framework of traditional type; with 
ornamented sides relieved with red; feet; flat lid; no leafwork ; on the ei. 
small face a Hebrew inscription in niet ; bones. Behind imis ossuary 
and in the same direction, is the fifth ossuary, D ; a rose simply de- 
signed; feet; leafwork for lid; no lid; bones. The lid has been used 
to raise at the side an upright partition forming a new recess, serving 
for an ossuary, and containing a number of bones. Without doubt this 
unviolated chamber has been used a second time, at a very ancient 
period; the adaptation of two of the lids into partitions serves alone 
to show it. We took great care in collecting together the bones of the 
earlier occupants of the sepulchre. These sarcophagi are undoubtedly 
more ancient than the second use of the tomb, which agrees perfectly 
with the existence on one of them of a Hebrew inscription. In my next 
report I will give you the inscription. The absence of any glass or 


pottery is very remarkable. 


VIII. 
JERUSALEM, March 19, 1874. 
I have paid a second visit to the Greek inscription which I had previ- GC TUM 


ously observed in the wall of the city, quite close to the gate of Saint the wall of 
the city. 


Jp Greek in- 

scription 

near Ain 
M Yardé. 


a “The Legend 
dg the 


|| Xuryet. 


1 "The Forest 
of Hareth. 


» 
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Stephen spoken of in my last report. I tried to take a squeeze, but there 
was so high a wind that I failed to get anything good; at the same 
time, thanks to a ladder, I was able to examine the text closely and to 
take an exact copy, after carefully cleaning it. The following is a 
reproduction of the inscriptions made by the aid of the copy and the 
squeeze :— 

EKOII 

TIRAT 

OTIM 

+ nHIOC 


The stone, cleaned of the mortar which plastered it up, showed a little 
cross engraved at the beginning of, anda little above, the fourth line. The 
inscription, then, is Christian. It appears, also, to be a funerary inscrip- 
tion, judging from the first word, which we may restore as éxom/0n 
“there lies," a word often recurring in sepulchral formule of Christian 
times, from which is, of course, derived the word ko.unrhpiov cemetery. 

The word which begins the second line, YMAT, may mention a consul 
or proconsul (raros), or it may be the name of the deceased person. 
OYIM in the third line may be separated into ov, the genitive termi- 
nation, and u the beginning of a name, or it may be the Greek way of 
writing a Latin word beginning with vim. In the fourth line the second 
letter is perhaps an R, and the fourth an S cr an E. In the former case 
we haye the preposition zpos. 

A fellah of Abu Gosh has just told me of an inscription between 
Kubeibeh and Tell el Gezer, not far from Ain Yardé. He showed me 
some letters rudely copied by him, but it was easy to recognise the cha- 
racters. I made out AAIKION, perhaps Adiciov(?) I propose to visit the 
place and see it. 

I gathered from the same fellah further information about the Fenich, 
in whom I proposed, some years ago, iit a note sent to the Institute, the 
Philistines. The Fenich king, or the King of the Fenich, had his summer 
residence at Souba, and his winter residence at Rathoun or Latroun. 
He had several brothers, one of whom lived at Sara in summer and at 
Beit Alub in winter; another at Beit Our in summer and El Bourdj in 
winter; another at Beit Jibrin, €c. I shall, perhaps, return to this 
common popular legend of the Fenich, to which I have been the first to 
call attention. 

This resident of Abu Gosh told me that his village, Kuryet el Enab, 
was the Kuryet par excellence, called so without any other qualifying 
name. He told me, besides, of a place not far from Yalo called Hérché, 
which means forests; one cannot help being struck by the singular 
resemblance of this word with the Hebrew Hareth, the name of the 
forest which served as a refuge for David (1 Sam. xxii. 5, “Then 
David departed and came into the forest of Hareth.”) The shin and 
the ¢ are constantly interchanged in Hebrew. and in Arabic; the other 
letters are identical. If it is not the Biblical Hareth, there would be 
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nothing impossible in its being that which passed for it in the time of 
Eusebius and St. Jerome, for the Onamasticon places an Arat, which it 
identifies with Arith, David's place of refuge, west of Jerusalem. 

Perhaps we might connect with this place the name of Mount Heres of 
Judges i. 35—'* The Amorites would dwell in Mount Heres in Aijalon, 
and in Shaalbim "—shown as occupied by the Amorites, and whence it 
Seems that Aijalon and Shaalbim were also, according to the literal tenor 
ofthe verse. I know that some think that ‘Mount Heres" is really 
Irchemes, City of the sun, but this supposition is quite gratuitous and may 
easily be refuted. The question is too complicated for me to solve it en 
passant. I hope to return to it. 

' The same peasant told me that there was at Amwas (Emmaus) a well Thé Well of 
now closed, whence formerly the plague issued to spread over all the o prague 
world; this well is called Bir et taown, the well of the plague. It is easy 

to find the origin of this tradition, which has a historical foundation. 

The terrible epidemic which desolated the Mussulman army after the 

conquest of Syria by the lieutenants of Omar, of which mention is so fre- 

quently made in the chronicles of Arab historians, is called by them the 

Plague of Emmaus, probably because the first cases broke out there. To 

localise the birth of the scourge, and to make it spring from a well, 

is but one step. . 

I had already ascertained the existence of a fountain named Ain Nini, Ain Nini. 
at Amwas. My fellah confirmed the fact. May we recognise in the name 
a truncated echo of the old word Nicopolis ? 

There has been, probably, some confusion in the publication of these 
traveling notes, written apparently at different periods and in diffe- 
rent places. Itis desirable that the names belonging to each region 
should be classified and grouped, in the interest of future explorers east 
of Jordan. 

Permit me to insert in my report certain observations which have opserva- 
been suggested to me by reading over again a list of names published in tons on me 
the Quarterly Statement of July, 1872. It isa list collected by Captain places east 
Warren, and examined by MM. Sandreczki and Palmer. The places are Jordan, 
given as east of Jordan. In fact, the first pages (123—164) appear to be- published 
long to this region. I will add as well Jebel Atarus, written Atrud’—the Quarterly 
Ataroth of the Moabite Stone—aud mentioned immediately before Zuka Te 
Main and Moudjib. But at page 144 we leave the trans-Jordanic coun- 
try, and get an enumeration of places belonging to the environs of 
Jericho. Again, at page 167 we are transported to the west of Jerusalem, 
to judge by the juxtaposition of such names as Deit Atab, Saide, Soba, 

Neby Danyal, etc.* 

Certain Arabs of the city, fired with archeological ardour by my Nemy 
recommendations, have just extracted from a tomb in the neighbourhood ossuaries 
of Jerusalem four ossuaries of ordinary type in soft limestone, three being With Greek 


? and Hebrew 


ornamented with roses. One of them, without roses, bears on the edge inscrip- 
eec : S ions, 
* M. Ganneau’s remark is correct. On republishing these lists they will be 


properly separated. 


|| Elashah. 
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of one of its faces the name ATITONA, which is, probably, the equivalent 
of ”Avreyóvn. Is the omission of the N the fault of the engraver? I 
should be tempted to attribute it rather to a voluntary suppression, the 
result of a common custom in Jewish orthography. The assimilation of 
the letter » with that which follows it is a constant fact in Hebrew. 
In virtue of this phonetic law, for instance, we write bat for bant, benet, 
daughter. It would not be extraordinary if this, an organic law of the 
language, were applied to proper names borrowed from the Greek. I 
have already* pointed out a very remarkable instance, for the letter r, in 
the Hebrew transcription of Bennigi for Berniki (Veronica). The word 
before us may have undergone exactly the same transformation, only it 
would have been in conformity with the Hebrew usage to write ATTITONA ; 
the n, which disappears, would be replaced by a double. The name 
of Antigone was extensively used by the Hellenising Jews. The regular 
form is ANTITONOC, but we find also ANTITONA, for example, in the 
monument of Patron (Greek Inscriptions of the Louvre, No. 240), where 
in a group of eight names figures an ANTITONA immediately after a 
MAAXIYH (The last name has an unmistakably Semitic appearance, and 
these two persons were very probably of Turkish extraction). ANTITONA 
is, perhaps, the feminine form of ANTITONOC, and in the monument of 
Patron as well as on our own ossuary we have two women. The 
Hellenising Jews, however, affected the genitives in alpha for many 
masculine names, which they brought to the termination as in the 
nominative, as’ Apreu&s, @cvdas, KAcoras, for Apteuldwpos, Osddwpos, KAcóTaTpos. 
It is true that this systematic alteration was in general preceded by a 
contraction which we do not find in Avrryova. 

The second ossuary bears on the upper part of its long side, which is 
ornamented in characters legible but more cursive than those of the 
preceding, the name EYTPAIIEAOY in the genitive. I do not know if 
the adjective cúrpáreros (versatile, gay, clever) has ever before been met 
with in a proper name. As it is of two genders it is difficult to say 
whether the name belongs to a man or a woman, most likely the former. 
It is probably the translation of some Hebrew name having the same 
signification, and it makes us think of the names ‘Adna, ‘Adnah, ‘Adin, 
‘Adino, ete. 

_Tho third ossuary has on the back face, opposite to the ornamented 
side, a graffito in square Hebrew characters, broadly traced by means 
of a point which appears to haye been notched. The letters, though 
cursive, are written by a sure and practised hand: they read Elashah. 
The name, which signifies literally “ created by El,” is borne by several 
persons in the Bible, notably by a priest who in the time of Esdras 
had married a Gentile woman (Ezra x. 22). Another of the same 
name was sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). 
The characters, as in writing, are uniformly inclined to the right. 
The “lamed ” is formed by a long haste without a hook. Ihave already 


* Ce e 3 di LC D A . 
Nouveaux ossuaires Juifs." A mémoire read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and published in the Revue Archéologique, 1873. 
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found several instances of this form used in epigraphic Hebrew. On 
. one of the small faces of the same ossuary is engraved another Hebrew 
inscription much less easy to make out. The first letter is a long 
vertical stroke like the /amed of the preceding: then comes a compli- 
cated group which appears to be formed by the combination of two 
characters. There are the complete elements of an aleph; but this 
letter once pulled out, it is very difficult to do anything with the re- 

maining strokes ;—a tsade? a teth? If we admit, on the other hand, 
that there is a stroke common to the two characters, this complexity 
resolyes itself into an aleph + chin. As to the last letter, it appears, 
from its prolongation below the line, to be a nun rather than a lamed. 
None of these probabilities give us very happy results, and I do not 
very well see, for the moment, how the word is to be read. 

We have not been able to take squeezes of these texts, but have con- 
tented ourselves with the sketches (Pl. 33, B C D E) forwarded here- 
with. The proprietors of the ossuaries have the most extravagant ideas 
of their value. 

The Bedouin legend of Joshua, given in a previous report (p. 87), phe ta 
says that the pagans of Jericho were finished off by wasps sent from wasps. 
heaven. This is entirely Biblical, and reminds us strikingly of a 
passage in the Wisdom of Solomon, xii. 8, in which the writer is speaking 
of the Canaanites and their sanguinary rites. “Nevertheless, even those 
thou sparedst as men, and didst send wasps, forerunners of thine hosts, 
to destroy them little by little.” And we may compare the passage 
(Deut. i. 44), “The Amorites, which dwelt in that mountain, came out 
against you, and chased you, as bees do, and destroyed you in Seir, even 
unto Hormah.” Not only the image, but the words also, are identical in 
the Hebrew and the Bedouin story. To the same order of ideas belongs 
the passage in Isaiah (vii. 18)—‘‘ It shall come to pass in that day, that 
the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria”—and that 
in Ps. cxviii. 12, ‘‘ They compassed me about like bees." The Hebrew 
word deber, derived from the same root, signifies extermination, and 
was used particularly for the plague, which attaches itself by preference 
to armies. The Arabic word dabra applies especially to the flight of a 
defeated army. It is very possible that these different significations, 
sprung from the same root, are connected with each other by the meta- 
phorical bond which I have thought it best to explain. 

At last we are able to send you the results of our examination of the Kubhet es 
balustrade of the Kubbet es Sakhra, and of a certain number of the bases gen A 
belonging to the columns of the edifice. This work has cost a great deal 
of time, and has been necessarily delayed. We have at least the satis- 
faction of forwarding precise and definite information on these important 
parts of the mosque, only recently discovered and already beginning to 
disappear. With the photograph you have already received, and the 
five plates sent with this (Nos. 28 to 32), containing M. Lecomte’s 
drawings, you will bo able to attack with profit the interesting questions 
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raised by these unlooked-for facts, facts which may throw precious 

light upon the much disputed origin of this monument. 

| Basesofthe See Plate 31. During the course of the repairs several columns of the 

sium in intermedia peristyle of the Kubbet es Sakhra have been laid bare by 
the removal of the marble casing which covered up the base. One of 
these columns has even had its abacus partially exposed, as I stated im 
my previous report. M. Lecomte will probably be able to send a 
drawing of it by the next mail. 

By reference to Plate 2 of the Ordnance Survey the positions of the 
columns examined can be easily ascertained: A, column $. of the S.E. 
face; B, column N. of the same face; C, column S. of the E. face; E, 
column N. of the same face; F, column N. of the N.E. face; I, columm 
of the $, face, represents a column and a base, having already undergone 
a restoration which will very soon cover up all the preceding. 

The other bases of the intermediary peristyle have not yet been 
stripped of their old covering; as to that of the interior perimeter none: 
has yet been touched. We wait impatiently for the moment when they 
will undergo this operation. 

-A glance at the drawings will show the form of their bases better 
than any description. It suffices to show one positive fact: that they 
are heterogeneous. We cannot certainly deny that there is a great re- 
semblance in the profiles A, B, C, if we only consider form; but the 
proportions, sensibly different for each of these three bases, do not 
permit us to refer them to a single type. Besides, they vary in every 
case absolutely from the base E, as much in the dimensions as in the: 
disposition of the mouldings. Finally, the marble in which they are cut. 
is not of the same kind for each. 

The aspect of the bases fully confirms (what the variety of modules. 
in the columns above them might teach us) the opinion of those who seo 
in the primitive building ancient materials from various sources used 
over again. This use, which seems very: improbable in an ancient work, 
even of late period, is on the contrary quite in accordance with Arab. 
customs. It is clear that if the bases and columns, whatever their abso- 
lute age,* had been specially made for the Kubbet es Sakhra, they would 
all be alike. The builders would have no interest in seeking for the 
absence of symmetry, which shows itself not only in the variation of 
profile in the bases, but also in differences of thickness and height in the 
shafts. No caprice, no supposed intention, can account for the last andi 
grave irregularity which the sketches show. It was so striking that it. 
fully justifies the adaptation of these false bases, which are at least 
regular, formed of marble slabs ; it is very probable that from the very 
beginning the deformities of the halting columns had been disguised by 


* This absolute age is difficult to determine, for it is dangerous to apply to. 
Palestine, still so little known, rules exact, perhaps, for other places. M. 
Lecomte thinks that the form of these bases might go back to the sixth century 


in the East, and come down as far as the tenth in certain parts of the West 
(Lombardy, for example). 
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this dress of marble, and that this remedy is as old as the evil. The value 
of this fact is proved when one reflects that these bases and these hetero- 
clite columns support a wall ornamented with mosaics, dated from the 
year 72 of the Hegira (A.D. 691), that is, the very year of the first con- 
struction of the Arab edifice. 

Plate 29. Bases of exterior columns. To complete this group of bases, Seed 
M. Lecomte has made notes of three others, which are found outside the “olumns. 
building, to the right of the east and north porches (the gate Neby 
Daoúd, and that of Paradise). We know that these porches have been 
added to the building, and are not an integral part of it. Consequently, 
we cannot draw any conclusions, in the sense of the preceding, from the 
aspect of these bases. Nevertheless, they deserve, by their singularity, 
to be brought to the attention of architects. 

G is on the north side, and H on the south of the eastern gate (Ord- 
nance Survey, Plate ID. 

D is on the west side of the north door. 

They are in one block, and show a bastard profile, formed by mould- 
ings, which are complicated and do not belong to any determined 
category. They present one curious detail, on which M. Lecomte 
rightly insists, because it may put us on the path of their origin. The 
higher part of the base surmounting the pedestal has one of its faces 
lightly curved, as the sketch of the base G shows, in which the tore 
deborde on the vertical face of the plinth. These bases, although different 
in detail, appear to belong to one building, and the same part of the 
building, perhaps circular. 

Plates 28, 29, and 30, give the ensemble and the details of the exterior Arcades of 
wall of the Kubbet stripped of its tiles. va 

The elevation on the scale of 1-100th shows two of the sides Sakhra 
of the octagon, the west and the south-west. At the right extremity of 
the south-west side has been shown a portion of the tile covering, to 
show the way in which this interesting and unsuspected arrangement was 
masked. If we begin by studying this latter face, we shall remark that 
the wall is pierced by seven high and narrow semicircular arches (a 
fact already known), of which the upper half forms the bay of the windows 
lighting the interior. The lower half is solid, and covered with a plating 
of marble; the bays of the two arches at the extremities are blind, and 
not blinded, as the arrangement shows. Above the great arches runs 
a projecting band, which gives passage to six leaden gargoyles, by which 
the rain-water runs out above the six piers. This band is surmounted 
by a high course, which supports a series of small semcircular arches, 
resting on colonnettes grouped two and two. 

These arches, of which there are thirteen on each of the two sides seen, 
have been closed subsequently to their construction. .In fact, (1) the side 
of the wall which fills them up is in the same plane as the general face of 
the wall and the cutting of the capitals of the columns; (2) the columns 
are in fact part covered up by the filling in; (3) the filling in is effected by 
stones quite different from the rest of the building ; (4) one of the arches 
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in the west front has been opened, and has given evidence that it was 
originally destined to be always so. 

Lastly, immediately above the little arcades, at a tangent to their 
extrados, runs a terminal cornice, the profile of which is extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at, so much has it suffered. 
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The western face shows the same arrangement. We remark only that 
the last of the higher arches on the right extremity has been opened 
during the works, and that the great central arch which serves as the door 
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is broader than the six other arches. This breadth has been secured by 

— the narrowing of the bays, the breadth of the piers remaining sensibly 

the same. The proportions of the higher arches remaining unaltered, 

there results a general difference between the west and the south- 

west faces; in the latter the higher arches are calculated in such a 

manner that their axis, two by two, corresponds with the axis of the 

arches below, if we count 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13; with the axis of the piers 

if we count 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. In the west face, on the other hand, this 
correspondence does not exist. 

The drawing represents in stippling the projection of the porch, which 
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is supposed to have been taken away to show the original entrance. The 
surface of the blocks of the whole construction has a good deal suffered. 
It, is, besides covered with holes, serving to fix the casing which covered 
it. Asa result, the dressing (tool marks) has almost wholly disappeared ; 
we have, however, been able to ascertain that the dressing is not that 
which I haye shown in a previous report (see p. 136) to be medieval. 
The only lapidary sign which we have noticed is one spoken of in my 
last report (p. 136) ; itis engraved on the third course of stones, below 
the left abutment of the third great arch of the western face, starting 
from the left. Itis, as may be seen from the copy of it in Plate 28, too 


ES back six centuries, to the timo of 
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indeterminate in form to permit us to attach it to one epoch rather than 
another. 

Plate No. 29 represents the detail of the opened arch, and plate No. 
30 gives the details of the columns, base, and capital, in full scale. 

It is more than probable that the six other faces of the octagonal wall, 
still concealed by the tiles, would show exactly the same respective 
disposition as these two, if they were also stripped. 

Starting from the band, the wall in which the higher arches are built 
is much less thick than the great wall on which it rests; this appears to 
indicate that it has originally been treated as a lighter construction, not 
having so much to support. 

The existence of these arches running all round the monument reveals 
to us a previous state very different to the present aspect, and raises 
curious historical questions. 

Above all, we should take account of two essential facts: (1) the 
arches are semicircular ; (2) they were originally destined to remain open. 

This fact established, if we try to determine the date of this building 
exclusively by the aid of technical considerations, we shall be much em- 
barrassed. We may nevertheless hold for certain that the whole wall, 
from the higher arches to the half of the lower arches—that is to say, in 
the whole of its height which has been exposed—is, in spite of the differ- 
ences of thickness, of homogeneous construction, and can have only one 
date. Asforthe part below it is difficult to pronounce. The casing 
of marble hides the true wall, except at the right feet of the gate of the 
western face, where it seems to show that the wall is entirely the same 
from the top to the bottom. 

Besides the absolute age of the construction, it remains to fix the period 
of the transformation which it subsequently underwent, and which led to 
the stopping up of the upper arches. It is evident that the transforma- 
tion is at least contemporaneous with the decoration of the monument 
by means of the tiles placed upon the wall: the beautiful sourate of the 
Coran (Yasin) in white letters on a blue ground, which runs all round 
the eight faces of the octagon, passes away nearly in the middle of the 
arches den haut. Although the employment of these tiles, called 
Kechany, is of different dates, there is a general agreement in fixing the 
first application of them in the sixteenth century. It is easy to under- 
stand that the decorators, in trying to get as large 
to cover with their enamelled tiles, thought of 
expense of these closed arches, 
lost their natural use, 
the wall. 

What was this natural use ? 


a surface as possible 
gaining this surface at the 
which had perhaps a long time before 
and which were treated asa higher prolongation of 


To answer this question we must go 


, to the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. We 
have several descriptions of the Templum Domini, made by contemporary 


authors, Among these descriptions there are none more exact and more 
detailed than that of John of Wirzburg. Unfortunately, I have not 
with me the original text, and 1 quote from the partial translations of 


Kaes, 
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Tohler and De Vogüé the following important passage: “ Between the 
external wall (pierced by four doors and by windows) . . . . and 
the interior columns (12 + 4) supporting the interior wall, less broad, 
higher, and pierced by twelve windows, there is a row of sixteen 
columns and eight pillars. This circle of columns supports a roof which 
joins the interior to the exterior wall, and a ceiling ornamented with 
beautiful caissons. The roof is surrounded by a continuous gallery, with 
pipes of lead to carry off the rain water.” This description applies ad- 
mirably to the monument in its present state, and proves how few were 
the essential modifications which the Kubbet es Sakhra has undergone 
since it ceased to be the Templum Domini. 

As to the valuable detail which terminates the description of John of 
Wirzburg, it appears to me to exactly correspond with the description 
brought to light by the repairs. Here is Tohler’s translation, in his 
own words: ‘“ Am unterm Dache war ein Rundgang zum Lustwandel 
und bleierne Röhren schenkten das Regenwasser aus." The lower 
roof is that properly so called in opposition to the cupola; the Rund- 
gang zum Lustwandel is a gallery running round. 

There is no possible doubt our arches are nothing else than a little 
portico surrounding this gallery; the inclined roof would, at its lower 
end, approach the horizontal, or, at least, stop suddenly to permit a 
passage, which would not need to be very broad. The breadth of the 
lower wall (1 metre, plate 28, section A.D.) is of itself sufficient. A spout 
and leaden pipes, corresponding with the present gargoyles, would suffice 
for the rain-water to pass away. 

A man standing upright in the internal wall is just able to look with- 
out by the bays of these arches, whose height, measured from the 
summit of the arch to the base represented by the great wall, is at 
least two metres. 

It is not necessary to remark how this explanation accounts for the 
existence, and justifies the utility of this little portico, which, later on, 
closed and transformed into a wall, seemed to have no reason at all for 
existence, and gave to the right faces of the octagon the unpleasing ap- 
pearance of eight panels cut outin cardboard. Unfortunately, the re- 
pairs follow the same error, and this light colonnade, exposed for one 
moment, will again be transformed into a massive wall, this time not 
eyen having the excuse of bearing the elegant fayence of Soliman. 

Henceforth we may hold for certain that such was the disposition of 
the Templum Domini. I will add that we may see a vague but real 
confirmation in the reproduction of this edifice which figures on the 
seal of‘the Templars; there are clearly to be distinguished two rows of 
bays superposed. 

This gallery, adorned with porticos still in use at the time of the Cru- 
saders, the traces of which are now wholly lost—did it exist before their 
time? I think that we may, without hesitation, reply that it did, for 
plenty of reasons: theabsence of medizval dressing, the use of the semi- 
circle, the historical certainty that the Crusaders have never interfered 
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with the work, as a whole, of the Khubbet es Sakhra, the homogeneous 
nature of the arcade and the wall which supports it. 

To these general reasons one more precise may be added. A Persian 
author, Nasir ibn Khosrou, who visited the Khubbet es Sakhra in the year 
438 of the Hegira, that is to say, some years before the first Crusade, 
describing the exterior wall of the Khubbet, says that it was 20 “yards” 
high and 33 long, on each side of the octagon. I have not the original 
here, and forget what was the exact measure called by the English 
translator, Major A. R. Fuller, a yard, consequently I do not know the 
real dimensions expressed by the author. At any rate, the proportion of 
height to breadth was as 20 : 33. Now these dimensions are actually 12 
and 27 metres. In order that the ratio of Nasir’s dimensions should 
be as 1: 2, there wants 7-66ths; in order that the ratio of the actual 
dimensions should be as 1:2 there wants 1-18. Now, the difference 
between 1-18 and 7-66 is only 5-99, a difference so small that we may 
neglect it, and conclude in consequence that the wall before the Crusades 
was the same height as itis now. And we have seen above that it may 
be considered as produced at a single effort. 

As to the period which extends between this epoch and that of the 
first construction, the field is still open to conjectures as to what concerns 
this part of the monument. 

Tf we wanted to find examples of analogous dispositions we might, as 
M. Lecomte suggests, find the point de départ in certain edifices of 
central Syria, towards the fifth or sixth century. As to relations with 
other places, we might multiply them, but without great advantage 
to the chronological elucidation of the special question which occupies 
us. 

1 have other and important observations which the repairs in the 
Haram have enabled me to make. These bear upon the works executed 
by the Crusaders in the sacred enclosure; but time presses, and I must 
defer them to the next mail. 


IX. 


JERUSALEM, April 19, 1874. 

Ir, leaving the place called El Mesharif to the north of Jerusalem on 
the Nablus road, the name of which is the equivalent of Scopus (see my 
preceding reports), you turn to the east, you find at about two hundred 
metres’ distance certain mounds or hills called by the fellahin Rujm el 
B’himé, literally, “the heap of the animal.” The thing that gives par- 
ticular interest to these hills is, that they are entirely composed of a 
prodigious quantity of flint chippings. 

We have only as yet devoted one visit—that very rapid and necessarily 
superficial; but it results from this first examination that these mounds 
of elongated form, and representing thousands offactual metres, ought 
to be thoroughly explored. How to explain this enormous EE flint 
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broken up small? A few steps farther on crops up the very rock from 
which these fragments come. With what object did they cut up the 


rock into these tiny pieces? The collection in heaps may be explained : 


it was perhaps done to clear the ground and to facilitate cultivation. 
But how to explain the formation of the fragments? I thought at once, 
and I am still tempted to think, that we have here a workshop of flint 
implements. The existence of tools and arms in flint at different parts 
of Palestine is a fact beyond all doubt. It is enough to recall the 
authentic finds at Beit Sahur, near Bethlehem, and at Gezer. We may 
note as well that the flints from both these localities, far apart from each 
other, are, as regards form, identically the same; a fact which would 
lead us to suppose that the flint instruments came from certain centres 
of fabrication, and were thence sent into the rest of Palestine, This 
mode of production seems very probable when we observe that layers of 
flint suitable for the purpose, and in abundance, are distributed over 
certain regions, and that it is therefore probable that the work would 
take place near the material. 

Are we then to see in the Rujm el Bhimé the waste chippings of one 
of these primitive manufactories which supplied the land of Canaan P 
One would hardly dare to affirm this, but I am not far from believing it. 
We passed some time in searching on the surface of the mounds for 
specimens of cut flints. We found quantities which seem to have been 
roughly prepared; others which seemed to have been commenced and 
abandoned; not a single specimen perfect, or so perfect as to be pro- 
nounced with certainty a weapon or a tool. I intend to excavate these 
mounds, aud perhaps a few crucial incisions will throw some light upon 
this interesting question. 

Local tradition of the Lifta people calls the place the site of an ancient 
city, or rather of an ancient inhabited place; but it is silent as to the 
flint, and contents itself with calling the chippings sowwandt (flint). I 
forgot to say that we found on the surface some fragments in terra cotta. 

A fellah of Abt Gosh, the same spoken of in a previous report, has 
brought me a rough copy, made by himself, of an inscription at El y; 


Kubeibeh : 
GU TIO DT XL 


ARV II 

Difficult to get anything out of this; but it seems like a Latin in- 
scription on account of the R. The X would then be a numerical sign. 
Have we some inscription of the Tenth Legion, or is it a piece of a 
Roman milestone? It is interesting on either hypothesis. As soon as 
time permits I will examine this inscription, as well as that of Ain Yardé. 
The same peasant spoke to me of a sarcophagus with three rosettes which 
is at El Boueiré. It is something else to visit. 

I have seen and made a squeeze of a fragment coming from Beit Sahur 
et Ati’ga. It contains nothing but three Greek letters of Byzantine 
appearance—HN0, with a large character underneath, like an A laid 


horizontally. 
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I received a visit from a trans-Jordanic Bedouin, Jasem, son of Sheikh 
Goblan, who, besides giving me certain curious information, brought 
me the squeeze of a Greek inscription in the Wady el Katar, west of 
Khan es Shib (lat. 31 degs. 25 secs., long. 36 degs. 9 secs.). 

PIAO 

HOTATPIII 

KOKKHIOYAK 
«oxxnov would be the genitive of the Latin Cocceius. The Cocceian 
dens was an important one; the Emperor Nerva, and the historian, 
Dion Cassius, both belonged toit. The squeeze is as good as a Bedouin 
can make it; that is to say, detestable, and the characters are hard to 
decipher. Perhaps the word Aua is part of an official title, such as 
piroxdicap, piAdodfuos, Or PiAopwudios, In this case it is a great pity 
that this word is lost, because the inscription would then have a great 
historical value. At times the second line looks like as if it contains the 
name Agrippas. 

Lastly, a peasant sold me, with a lot of terra cotta coming from Wady 
Beit Sahur, a fragment of soft stone, with certain characters, which 
seem to have been written with the point of a knife. 

Apropos of the Bir et-Ta'oun at Amwas, of which I have spoken 
already, here is a remark which occurred after I wrote my account 
of it. Ihave already explained the origin of this legend of the Well of 
the Pest, but very likely another tradition has been en grafted on the 
former, relating to the closing of the well. The passage in Sozomen 
has often been quoted which mentions at Emmaus Nicopolis, identified 
with the Emmaus of the Gospels, a source situated at the intersection 
of three roads, and endowed with miraculous healing powers, which it 
owed to the touch of Christ. 

This miraculous fountain was closed by order of the Emperor Julian, 
in order to suppress the Christian belief which was attached to it. If 
Amwas be really the Emmaus of Saint Luke, would it be rash to con- 
sider the legend of Bir et-Ta’oun, closed as it is, a confused amalgam of 
reminiscences relating to very different events— the Suppression of the 
beneficent source, and the appearance of tho epidemic called the pest of 
Emmaus? Perhaps an inquiry made on the spot will furnish me with 
more precise information on this point. 

I have just made an excursion to the village of Malha, south-west of 
Jerusalem, where I picked up a little information not without its 
value. There is nothing very curious in the houses, except a ruined 
burj near the mosque. I remarked in the angle of a house not far from 
it a broken inscription, very faint, perhaps only a flourish. Inside 
another house I was shown the entrance, now closed, of a cayern, the 
door of which would have borne an inscription. The approaches to the 
village, and the little hill which rises before it (same orientation) are 
filled with tombs cut in the rock, one of them containing fragments 
of ancient pottery. They showed mo a kind of long box in dried earth, 
with rounded angles, found probably in one of these tombs, full of bones. 
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it measures very nearly thirty-six inches in len gth, and looks like a small 
bath. I propose to go and open one or two of these tombs. 

According to a tradition of the Mawaleh, or inhabitants of Malha, 
they may be divided into two categories of different origin: the one 
coming from trans-Jordanic regions, the other from Egypt. 

Their pronunciation is something quite peculiar. It is chiefly charac- 
terised by the sound of the long a, which is very full, and closely resem- 
bles the sound of o. 

The water of the fountain, Ain Yalo, a little distance west-south-west 

of Malha, enjoys a great reputation. The Mawaleh, when they wish to 
praise it, say that they weighed its water in the Mijan, and found it 
lighter than gold; which does not prevent it from being heavy for 
drinking. 
. The immediate environs of Malha contain many localities which appear 
to be of importance: for example, Khirbet el Fowagesi, on a hill, whose 
terraces in stages can be seen from Ain Yalo. A little more to the 
east'is a place called Q "la es sownwan, the rocks of flint, to which is 
attached a singular legend. It was formerly an inhabited place; but the 
people having drawn on themselves the wrath of God, the whole region 
was transformed into flint. The sin committed was that the women 
did not use the bread for the nourishment of their children. I do not 
see what lurks beneath this story, unless it- be some relation with the 
use of flint by the Canaanites in primitive ages. Ishall see when I visit 
the place if it shows any traces of the working of stone. 

The Mawaleh have pointed out to me, not far from Malha, three 
great mounds, on the Jebel et-tawagi, west of the village, Rujm Afanil, 
Rujm Ataya, and Bum et-Tazoüd. They are probably the three tumuli 
indicated by Prokesh and Tobler (Topog. 761), on the left hand of the 
road from Malha to Ain Karem. The Darúd of Tobler must be my 
Tarud. I see, too, that Mr. Drake (Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1874) 
speaks of these tumuli, which he names El Atyya, El Tarud, and El 
Barish. 

The position of Malha, and the numerous tombs which surround it, 
are enough to indicate that we must look for an ancient locality near it. 
Up to the present no identification proposed appears either happy or 
important. The best known is that of Schwarz, which has been gene- 
rally repeated. Malha would be mentioned in the Talmud under the 
form Malkbaya, as the country of a certain Rabbi José. From a 
phonetie point of view this identification is very well; but it has no 
historical value at all, this being the only place where Malkhaya is men- 
tioned at all Some authors have even doubted the exactness of this 
otherwise insignificant connection. Thus Neubauer, in the “ Geography 
of the Talmud,” remarks that the Talmudic Malkhaya must be looked for 
in Upper Galilee, because this Rabbi José is named in the passage with 
another rabbi coming from Sikbnin, a place undoubtedly Galilean, and 
he recalls the fact of the existence of a town called Malha in the neigh- 
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Tobler, not without hesitation, in which he is right, compares Malha 
with Caphar Gamala, the place where the body of St. Stephen was 
found by a certain Lucian. (Top. 101.) 

Its connection with the Caphar Melich of the Cartulary of the Holy 
Sepulchre (pp. 90, 93), would be more acceptable phonetically; but we 
must not forget that Caphar Melich is mentioned with Anquina, (?) 

I shall propose, in my turn, with some confidence, a new identifica- 
tion of Malha, which, if it is admitted, will have the advantage of 
solving one of the lesser problems of Biblical topography. 

One knows the important group of eleven cities of Judah added in the 
Septuagint version to Joshua xix. 9. All the critics are agreed in con- 
sidering this passage, which does not exist in the Hebrew text, not as an 
interpolation, but as the translation of an original verse omitted by a 
copyist. Several of these cities are easily identified : ¢.g., Tekoa, Beth- 
lehem, Faghoúr, Karem, Bettir. Others are less easy to identify on 
account of the variations of the different manuscripts. With these 
T have nothing to do for the moment. I shall only remark that all the 
MSS. name, after Bettir, with very slight differences, a city called 
Manocho—Maroxe, Mavax. Critics haye connected this place with Mana- 
hat, whither were transported the men of Benjamin, originally from 
Geba (1 Chron. viii. 6); but it seems to result from J udges xx. 43 that 
this Manahat is identical with Menonha, situated in the territory of 
Benjamin. However that may be, 1 Chron. ii. 2 and 4 appear to 
indicate very clearly that this was a Manahat or Menouhat in Judah. 
It is to this Manahat or Menouhat that the Manocho of the Septuagint 
corresponds. Both are, in my opinion, the actual village of Malha. 
The change from n to 1 is a constant fact in Arabie, especially in vulgar 
Arabic, in proper names; so that when the fellahin say Matha, itis ex- 
actly as if they pronounced Manha. This little phonetic alteration 
would have been facilitated by the natural attraction tending to bring 
the Hebrew word to the Arab word Malka, salted. 

Topographically, Malha perfectly a 
a little distance from, Bettir, whic 
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which this Greek passag 
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previous reports which fills the principal part in these vague souvenirs 


of the past. 

On the first appearance of the pestilence at Emmaus, the inhabitants, 
who were all Jews, mostly fled. Nearly all who remained died. The 
Scourge passed, the fugitives came back to the town. But the following 
year the epidemic appeared again, and the people all perished without 
having the time to escape by flight. At this moment arrived Neby 
Ozeir (Esdras), who found all dead—men, women, and children. The 
prophet having asked of God why he had so rudely chastised the 
country, supplicated the Almighty to resuscitate the victims. It was 
done, and since that time the Jews have been named oulad el mité (the 
children of the putting to death). 

It is to this epidemic that the city of Amwas owes its name, according 
to our fellahin. They say, in fact, of the pestilence, amm-ou-asa (it was 
extended generally, and was an affliction). (I haye not been able to deter- 
mine precisely the meaning of the second verb, which I omitted in my 
notes.) Of course I put no faith in the truth of this etymology, which 
is evidently artificial, like many of the same kind met with in the Bible 
as well as in the mouths of the people, and on which I have many times 
in these reports found occasion to insist. , 

It will be curious to give, side by side with this rustic etymology, a 
philologic explanation of the same kind given us by St. Jerome pre- 
cisely apropos of Emmaus. The learned Fulton translates the word 
Emmaus as populus abjectus, alias abjicientes, which proves that he de- 
composed Emmaus into Am, people, and Maus, refuse. St. Jerome 
appears to allude to various Biblical passages where this word is 
applied by Christian exegesis to the Jewish people, and to have had 
notably present in his mind the verse of Lamentations iii., “ Thou 
hast made us as the offscouring and refuse in the midst of the 
people.” ; 

It is clear from this etymology, more ingenious than probable, but 
to which we ought to have paid a little attention, that in the time of 
St. Jerome the Semitic name of Nicopolis was pronounced ‘Emmaus, 
‘Ammaus, with the ain, and that consequently the Arabic form 
is much nearer the original than the Talmudic Amaous with the 
aleph. 

This interpretation of Saint Jerome is, besides, an additional proof 
that, for him, the Emmaus of the Gospels was Nicopolis, and conse- 
quently the Amwas of our time; it also shows that the word Emmaus 
was nothing at all to do with Hamath, which is written with a khet, 


Beit Jibrin, eight miles from the latter city. This series of suppositions is very 
improbable, especially if we reflect with Mr. Grove (Bible Dict. s. v.) that the 
Mekonah of Nehemiah, joined with Ziklag, was probably much farther to the 
south of Palestine. Schwarz adds at the end of his paragraph, oder Malcha, 
only, in his article on Malcha and Machaya, p. 89, he does not breathe a word 
of this identification, which presented itself to his mind for a moment, but with- 


out any plausible reasons. 
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and which some authors want to identify with it. Here are names 
of different places situated at Amwas. Khall’t el Adhra, the well of 
Khall't el liummam; Ersoum; Khallt et taga, where they show the 
place where knelt the camel of Saleh, the prophet sent to the Themon- 
dites. The fountain of Ain Nini dries up in summer. Formerly there 
was an aqueduct carrying water to Amwas from Bir et Tiné, on the road 
near Bir Eyub. 

I have just seen at a mason’s in Jerusalem a fragment of a strange 
inscription, brought to light, it appears, in repairs made at the Meh- 
keme. The block on which it is engraved has the medieval dressing, 
which gives us as our limit the period of the Crusades. There 
is only one line of characters rudely traced and difficult to make out: 

s TRUSS N rea 

but what is interesting is that the line is surrounded by representa- 
tions of tools and instruments: the first resembles a great cullender, 
the second a stove, the third is certainly a cleaver ; then comes a kind 
of pestle; next a cutlass in scabbard. The whole resembles the appara- 
tus of a cook. Perhaps we have the epitaph of some great chef. We 
know that the representation on the tombstones of certain artisans of 
the instruments of their trade was a common thing in the middle ages 
as well as in antiquity. Perhaps we may see in the first letters of the 
fragment uus, the end of the word coquus. You shall have a drawing of 
this enigmatic stone. 

I have at length succeeded, after many researches in the various 
libraries in Jerusalem to which I have access, in getting at the original 
text of John of Wirzburg, and in studying the principal passage of this 
author quoted in my last report on the little arcade round the Sukhra. 
Here is the passage :—- 

“Supra se etiam, juxta tectum, locum deambulatorium circum qua- 
que exhibentibus et habentibus canales plumbeos qui aquam pluviatilem 
evomunt.” e 

The construction of the phrase is sufficiently obscure, and the manner 
in which Tobler and M. de Vogüé render it seems to me a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. If we keep to the text, taking the architec- 
ture itself as our commentary, it seems that supra se should mean, in 
the incorrect language of the author, “above the exterior wall” of 
which we have just been speaking, as well as of the interior wall, and 
not “above the roof,” since immediately afterwards we have juxta tectum, 
“near the roof.” It is the only explanation possible, if we admit the 
punctuation adopted by the editor of the text and followed by these 
two learned archeologists. But I think that this punctuation, which 
makes of the words supra se a phrase by themselves, is an error; 
and, in fact, by cutting up the text in this fashion, the words exhibent- 
ibus et habentibus belong to nothing at all. Replace the colon by a 
comma, and restore the passage as follows:—“ cum pulcherrimis 
laqueariis supra se etiam, juxta tectum,” &c., and translate: “Between 
the two walls there is an intermediary roof, with a beautiful panelled 
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ceiling, over which (which has above it), running all round, is a gallery, 
and which has leaden pipes for getting rid of rain water.” From this 
rigorous translation, it is clear that the gallery was above the ceiling, 
and therefore had a large relative width, not being limited to the 
breadth of the wall. Possibly the inclination of the roof stopped sud- 
denly before reaching the external wall, surmounted by arcades, and 
let the water fall upon the floor of the gallery: here they would be 
caught by the leaden gutters and thrown out by gargoyles placed most 
likely at the same points as we now see them. Tobler translates canales 
by rohren, De Vogüé by tuyaux. It is better, I think, to use the French 
word cheneaux derived from it, and signifying, not a tubular conduit, 
but au open canal. 

The excavation undertaken by the Memour against the interior of the Excavation 
east wall of the Haram, of which I have already spoken, has been sunk E 
to more than 30 feet. The point chosen is nearly 160 metres (173 yards) 
south of the Golden Gate. We have now reached, and even passed be- 
low, the level of the soil outside. The excavation has led to no 
archeological or practical result; nor any traces of the dressed stones 
searched for. Ithas passed through made-up earth mixed with pottery, 
cubes of mosaic, fragments of marble, Ze. We descended the shaft, 
which is not very cleverly made, and narrowly framed in. We were 
able to examine the wall as far as the shaft goes, and can state that 
the stones have no medieval dressing. ... Iam afraid that the shaft 
will be shortly closed. 

At the bottom of the shaft the wall presents two successive sets back, 
the first 3 in. of projection and 15 in. of height; the lower 73 in. of 
projection, with a height as yet undetermined, the shaft having stopped 
ab.... At a point 6 ft. 6 in. above the first projection the wall 
shows a very sensible change in construction, seeming to indicate two 
successive visible epochs, visible also from the outside: the more ancient 
below, the more modern above, naturally. 

Now a few remarks on my visits to the Haram. The blocks of the wintsiniaia 
inner side of the exterior wall of the Kubbet es Sukhra, visible in the n 
frame of the wooden stair leading to the roof, are pierced by numerous 
openings, in which have been inlaid small pieces of flint, having their 
visible faces cut and polished. I cannot explain the purpose of this 
singular arrangement, which has perhaps a superstitious origin. The 
dressing of the blocks is not medieval. 

The application of the rule of medieval dressing has led us to estab- crusading 
lish several important facts in the enceinte of the Mesjid. (1) Great fost, ie 
bases of engaged columns on the platform and near the Mosque of the Haram. 
Mogrebbin, certainly medieval. (2) Various fragments of architec- 
ture of the same origin built up here and there. (3) Mediæval stones 
and gate in the wall north of the gallery, which joins the Aksa to the 
Mosque of the Mogrebbin. (4) The whole south-west angle of the es- 
planade of the Sakhra is entirely medicval. (5) Several buttresses on the 
west side of the platform are made up of materials of the middle ages. 
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I observed on the pillars of the porch north of the Haram a large 
number of Latin masons’ marks (pricked with the point of the tool); 
they are engraved on great blocks, which have been stripped of their 
medieval dressing. Y suppose them to be older blocks simply used 
again by the Crusaders, who put signs on them to facilitate placing 
them in proper positions. 

On examining the large hollow stone which the Mussulmans consider 
the cradle of Jesus, I believe I have discovered that it is the niche for 
a statue of small dimensions. 

The south face of the scarped rock north of the Haram requires to 
be studied attentively ; at a certain point it makes an abrupt return at 
right angles and due north. I have not seen this angle marked in 
the map of the Ordnance Survey. Perhaps it is the east limit of 
Antonia. A little more to the west an ancient cistern is cut in the side 
of the rock; here and there, and at a uniform height, are to be 
seen in the rock quadrangular holes seemingly intended to receive 
beams. 

The thin wall of rustic-work to the west and the north, indicated in the 
Statement of April, 1872, is again accessible and visible. We hope to 
make an exact sketch of it, the published plan giving a very insufficient 
idea of it, and not indicating the kinds of pilasters, recalling those of 
the enceinte of the Mosque of Hebron and the débris of the Russian 
ground behind the Holy Sepulchre. 

We have just undertaken two excavations. 

The first, in the chambers cut in the rock between the Austrian 
hospice and the church of the Ecce Homo. I at first tried to push 
myself into the opening I, at the end of the chamber P, hoping to 
arrive at another chamber, or at a primitive entrance. I had to force 
my way in the midst of a mass of rolling stones, which shook at every 
movement. After two days of stubborn as well as dangerous work, we 
were obliged to give it up. We have, however, meanwhile, succeeded 
in seeing and touching to right and left two vertical walls of rock, at 
right angles, the angle being about one metre from the opening. These 
two walls may belong to a chamber like that lettered P; but they may 
also be the walls of a vestibule, whose sides were cut in the rock, and 
which was open to the sky. In favour of this hypothesis, the ground of 
the passage i, Plate II., above the surface of the chamber P, is on a level 
with that of the region X, still to explore, an arrangement which 
applies better to the entrance of a tomb than to a simple communica- 
tion between two chambers. Besides, the enormous mass of stones, 
against which we have vainly endeavoured to struggle, implies the 


existence of a hollow much higher than a single chamber. Either this 


chamber has lately given way, or else it was always open to the sky. 
The second excavation is in the Armenian ground (27 O. $.). Cap- 
tain Warren has already made an excavation on this side in the 
Street of the Valley (March, 1869). The point that I have chosen is 
sixty metres more to the east, at the lowest point of the ground. One 
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shaft is already five metres deep. I propose to open a shaft to the 
 &S.E., in order to cut the probable line of the second wall. 


X, 


JERUSALEM, May 3, 1874. 

SEVEN days ago, as I was preparing to make an excursion to Jericho, uM T. 
an Arab of Jerusalem, who owns and cultivates a large piece of ground Birel 
at Latrun, came to tell me of the discovery, or rather the apparition, of ^ °™ 
a large inscription close to that village. After the information which 
he gave me, I thought it best to adjourn the projected excursion and to 
repair without delay to the spot, in order to examine the text, which 
might be important, consisting, as he professed, of twelve lines, written 
all round, and inside a well, called the Bir el Helou. We arrived at the 
well, which is situated a few minutes south-east of Latrun, at the bottom 
of a broad valley, whose waters it drains; it is a veritable “well of 
living water,” and not a cistern, circular, and of careful construction, 
covered with a vault, in which are seen two openings showing the 
ancient place of a beyyara or noria. The water drawn by this machine 
was poured out into a small birket, and from thence directed by an 
aqueduct, half destroyed, upon the ground for irrigation. The diameter 
of the well is 3°70 metres. I immediately proceeded with an empressement, 
easy to understand, to search for the famous inscription: and in fact 
I saw running all round the interior wall of the well a considerable 
number of very small characters, of which I counted in certain places 
as many as twelve or thirteen lines. The first line, the lowest, was a 
very little above the level of the water, which was low in the well. The 
characters, traced at some distance from the margin of the well, were 
so small and so close together, that I could only distinguish them by 
means of a glass. I say distingwish, because it was perfectly impossible 
for me to read a single one, or to determine the language and the 
character of this mysterious inscription, to the great disappointment 
of the Arab who accompanied me. I estimated the number of letters 
at ten thousand! 

After the fruitless attempt I went back to the village of Latrun, 
where I had to pass the night, and took advantage of the opportunity 
to revisit Amwas. In both these villages I found the fellahin in a state 
of great excitement on the subject of the inscription round the well. 
They ail gathered round me, eagerly inquiring if I had been able to 
make out the characters. I had humbly to acknowledge my inability. 
Tn turn I interrogated them as to how the inscription was first remarked, 
and got the following information. Twelve days before the women of 
Latrun went to the Bir el Helou to draw water, and came back ina 
great fright, erying out that the well was miraculously filled with 
writing. Nothing had been noticed the day before, though the well is 
much frequented and supplies the whole village. The fellahin imme- 
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diately imagined that the inscription was a manifestation of the will of 
Sidna el Khalil (Abraham). The rumour ran about the neighbouring 
villages, and every day hundreds of them came on pilgrimage from the 
places round to contemplate the characters traced by the very hand of 
the patriarch. 

This explanation of the enigmatic inscripticn which appeared in a 
single night was the more natural because there exists in the country 
an analogous legend. Forty years ago a great discussion arose on the 
boundaries of Deyr Eyúb and Latrun (the latter is wakf of Hebron and 
included in the lands of the Miri). No one knew which side to take, 
when the patriarch himself intervened, and placed in the night a mound 
on the point where he meant the boundary to pass. Next morning the 
newly-arrived hillock was seen, and everybody submitted, without 
further question, to the decision given by this supreme judge. They 
show the Rujm el Khalil on the left hand of the road leading from 
Deyr Eyúb to Latrun. This new intervention of Abraham in the 
affair of the inscription was the more marked because the Bir el Helou 
is also called the Bir el Khalil, the Well of Abraham, and because 
Abraham rested here, according to the local tradition, between his 
departure from Orfa and his arrival at Hebron. The fellahin are so 
convinced of the miracle that they are coming every instant to see if 
the writing does not increase, and if, by chance, the patriarch has 
added a postscript to his long missive. 

As for the explanation of the fact, they offer a very singular one. 
Abraham manifested his will by writing to show that he would no 
longer tolerate Christians in the country. All were agreed in deriving 
this conclusion from the miracle. At Abu Gosh, which I passed both 
going and returning, the people were of the same opinion, and there 
was only one voice in the environs. Nevertheless, they did not fail to 
question me very carefully whether I had been able to translate the 
inscription, and when I was obliged te'say no, they gravely shook their 
heads, and appeared to draw from my inability a new argument in 
favour of its supernatural origin. 

I passed a bad night at Latrun, partly on account of a hard bed, 
and partly by reason of this strange affair, which perplexed me greatly. 
The next day I rose before daybreak to go back to J erusalem, but I 


wanted first of all to see once more this phenomenon of inscriptions, 


and to get it off my mind. I putin requisition the furniture of my 
host, and went to the well with a little ladder, a table, and a rope. A 
great number of the people of Latrun accompanied me, some of 
them assisting me with a good grace. I placed the ladder horizontally 
in the water, holding it in its place by the rope, and placed the table 
on it like a plank; then I lowered myself down to this position of 
unstable equilibrium, half raft half scaffold. I was now able to touch 
the characters with my finger, and consequently to study them at 
leisure. They appeared to me traced with the galam, with ink of a 
reddish black on an old coating (of plaster), which covered the wall of 
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the well. Where the coating had fallen off, the lines continued. The 
two last lines appeared to have been smeared by a rise in the water at 
the moment when the ink was not yet dry. The letters remained some 
time undecipherable by me; they appeared to consist of signs entirely 
arbitrary, vaguely recaling the writing of certain talismans; the 
execution made me think of Arabic inscriptions written at the present 
day on the wall with ink and the galam. 

Looking more attentively, I discovered a fact which shows peremp- 
torily that the text has been written only a few days. The water, which 
two or three weeks ago was at a higher level, having dropped, several 
bits of straw floating on the surface had stuck to the wall. Now I 
observed that the strokes of the galam passed over several of these bits ; 
striking one away, I observed the interruption of the stroke. 

Ihad seen enough. I climbed out and told the fellahin in plain 
terms, thinking it best to make a breach in their fanaticism, that the 
inscription had been made a few days before by some ill-advised joker. 
But they would not give up. If the inscription appeared to be recently 
executed it was one proof more that it came from the hand of Abraham ; 
the characters must be Yahoudi, ' Ebrany, or Syriani; that was the reason 
why I did not understand them. At this moment there appeared at 
the bottom of the valley a caravan cf camels charged with grain coming 
from Gaza, escorted by two Jews, whom I called in to convince these 
obstinate peasants. The Jews declared that the inscription was not 
Jewish. Trouble lost! 

Decidedly the métier of archeologist becomes more arduous in 
Palestine. After the pseudo-Moabite pottery, we have a quasi- 
patriarchal phantom ; after the fraud comes the miracle. If fanaticism 
joins in, one wil have to give up. The inscription of Bir el Helou is, 
then, of recent date. But how to explain the object with which it was 
drawn? It must have taken very considerable time and pains to write 
these thousands of signs, even though they are arbitrary, close to the 
edge of the water, in lines perfectly horizontal. Evidently the work 
was done during the night, since the evening before nothing was seen, 
and the next morning the women ran to announce the miracle. 

Two explanations suggest themselves ; I propose them under reserve. 
Some Mussulman searcher after treasure may have inscribed these 
magic signs, hoping to make the object of his search spring from the 
well. Or perhaps the intention of the writer is revealed by the effect it 
has produced—the awakening of fanaticism tending to the expulsion of the 
Christians. The thing that makes this last hypothesis probable is that 
in fact for two or three years past many Ottoman and European 
Christians have made great acquisitions of territory about this place 
with the view to agricultural operations. This intrusion is jealously 
regarded by the fellahin, with whom the new proprietors have generally 
a bone to pick. Some mischievous villager may possibly have had re- 
course to this ruse to provoke against these Christians a religious 
reaction, shaking the sole cord which remains among the people of 
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fanaticism. Without meaning that one may see here the elements of 
a Mussulman Jacquerie, I must own that the emotion produced in the 
country by this miraculous incident has been very lively. 

A few remarks made on the road :— 

(1.) At Colonia, south of the road, in front of the ruined building, 
in a field, two great voussoirs with the medieval dressing. 

(2.) The hill close to Abu Gosh and south of it is called Baten El 
Kheymé. Ata few minutes north-west of the village is a well whose 
water is endowed with healing properties. It is called Bir Aw Kouch. 

(3.) Latrun was surrounded by a triple wall, according to the fellahin. 
Ihave examined the ruins, which appear to me important and worthy of 
being noted. 

(4.) At Emmaus I visited several houses and saw pieces of sculpture 
coming probably from the church. The exact site of the Bir et Ta’oun, 
or well of Pest, is unknown. The Wely, placed on a height east of 
the village, is called Sheikh Moal iben Jebel. 

(5.) The Fenich were three brothers, all kings; their tombs are north 
of, and not far from, Suba; you get to them by a well. There is, the 
peasants tell me, a subterranean communication between Suba and 
Latrun. 

The day after my return from Latrun we left for Jericho, where I 
went to ascertain certain points before heats set in. M. Pierre Decosse, 
overseer of the works at the Church of Saint Anne, was good enough 
to look after the excavation in the caverns of the Via Dolorosa and in 
the Armenian ground. We went to Jericho by the shortest and best 
known road; our journey there offered nothing worthy of note. We 
installed ourselves on a little hill at the entrance to Riha, near the 
cemetery, and not far from Burj. 

Next day we went to the presumed site of Gilgal, which we had not 
been able to visit on our first journey to Jericho, the existence and 
the name of which I had spoken of té Lieut. Conder. This place, 
situated not far from Tell el-Ithlé (or Hithlé), has been pointed out to 
several travellers (Schokke and Frére Liewin) under the name of 
Jiljulieh. The people of Riha told us that this was a name peculiar to 
the Franks.* However that may be, we tried a few little excavations 
in the mounds of El Ithló and Jiljulieh; these were not deep, and led. 
to no great results. In the first, a large quantity of pottery fragments, 
cubes of mosaic, and lots of glass; in the second, sand. It is certain 
that there was once an edifice here of considerable importance, to judge 
by the mosaics. But that proves nothing for or against the identifica- 
tion of Gilgal, which appears to me still a doubtful point. 

Next day we examined the Tawahtn es Soukker again, and especially 
an aqueduct where I had remarked at our first visit materials of 

* An example which proves with what care one must put questions to 
the fellahin and draw conclusions from their answers. Some time ago the 
Archimandrite of the Russian Mission having asked, on my indication, to see 
Jiljulieh, was taken to Tell el Mufjir, which they showed him by that name. 
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ancient origin. We turned over all the blocks scattered about the 


environs, and pulled down certain bits of the broken aqueduct, which ` 


brought to light a few sculptured fragments, evidently belonging to 
monuments of importance. They were drawn by Lecomte. 


In the afternoon we went to Tell el M’gheyfer, also called sometimes Tell el 


Tell el Koursi (Tell of the Throne or the Chair), and considered by some 
authors as the real Gilgal. The Russians are at present digging 
there for building materials, they have already a considerable quantity 
of stones laid down with blocks brought from elsewhere in a place 
near Burj. Many of these blocks are covered with fragments of fresco 
painting in Greek style. I greatly desired to have a sketch of Kurn 
Surtabeh from this point, and while Lecomte was taking it our two 
workmen dug into the site, but without success. 

The next day broke up camp in order to return to Jerusalem by way 
of Neby Misa. This sanctuary, so deeply venerated by Mussulmans, 
is in a state of complete dilapidation. We could not get into the 
central chambers, which were locked. We could only examine the 
exterior dependencies, and look through the window at the cenotaph 
of Moses, covered over by a silken sheet with embroidered inscriptions. 
Everything appears to be of Arab construction.* The only things 
that deserve mention are: in the balustrade of the minaret a stone 
with oblique medieval dressing; in the interior of one of the windows 
of the central building a fragment of a granite column; in the 
southern face of the peristyle a base sculpture in red limestone 
polished, consisting of a series of flutings, in which stands out in very 
high relief a kind of rosette of foliage elegantly entwined. 

All was nearly deserted; a few Bedawin were halting there like our- 
selves to breakfast ; there is fresh water, of a slightly bituminous taste, 
in a well of no great depth. 

Some minutes farther on stands a little wely, called the Kubbet er 
rai, where reposes, according to local tradition, the Shepherd of Moses, 
ealled Sheikh Hassan. 

The memory of Moses is certainly alive among the inhabitants of 
this region. At every moment I heard the Arabs swearing, ‘‘ By the 
life of the son of Amran.” I questioned some of them to find out if 
possible the point de départ of the legend which places the tomb of Moses 
on this side of the Jordan, and consequently in such flagrant contra- 
diction with the Biblical tradition. They told us, in reply, that when 
the angels announced to Moses that his last moment was come, he was 


* See Mejir ed Din for several details on the history of this Mussulman 
sanctuary. He commences by mentioning the doubts on the authenticity of the 
tomb, adding that general opinion places it here. Heassigns the construction of 
the Kubbet to Melek ez Zaher Bibars, who built it after his return from pilgrimage 
to Mecca and his visit to Jerusalem in 668 (A.H.). These additions were after- 
wards made. The minaret was built in 880. He mentions the annual pilgrimage 
hither, and speaks of apparitions and prodigies at the tomb, proving that it was 
that of him ‘‘ who spoke with God.”—Kelim Allah. 
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on the east of the Jordan, and that he fled, to escape the fatal moment, 
to the place now called the Neby Músa. There it was that he found the 
angels occupied in hollowing a tomb into which he descended, deceived 
by the subterfuge that we know. Arrived at this desert place, he said 
to God, ‘‘ There is nothing here to drink, nor any wood to make a fire.” 
And God said to him: “Thy water shall come from the well, and thy 
fire from the stones.” And that is the origin of the wells dug near the 
sanctuary, and of the combustible stones of schist which abound at 
this place. 

There is met with here and near Jerusalem an insect like a centipede, 
called the rod of Moses. This inoffensive creature resembles a long 
blackish worm, and is provided with a large number of feet, by means 
of which it advances, preserving its straightness of form; in fact, you 
would think it a little stick endowed with the power of motion. If you 
touch it, it rolls together into a ball. This mode of locomotion and 
this aspect have made the little animal popular among the Arabs, who 
have connected it by its name with the miracle performed at the burn- 
ing bush. 

I got at Jericho new details on the life of Imam Aly, who is only, as 
I have said before, a travesty of Joshua. The boundary of the 
Ghor Seisaban and the Ghor of Beisan was traced by the sword of the 
Imam Aly, who cut through with a single stroke of his sword an enemy, 
the bridge or aqueduct on which he stood, and the ground beneath him. 
It was impossible for me to find out exactly where is the place indicated 
in this legend; it is called Jisr. Aly, again, had a great war to wage 
against the Emir Abu ‘Obeide, before the time of Mohammed. Abu 
Obeide is a historic personage, who came with Omar. His tomb exists 
still east of the Jordan. 
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pu. The Arab who gave me this information so curiously jumbled up, 
on. pronounced the name ‘Obweide; the intercalation of the w with the b 


and the 1 is familiar to the Bedouins; thus they say bweino instead of 
beino. Our two workmen, two worthy peasants from Beit Iksa, a little 
village situated west of Jerusalem, who worked some time at the repair- 
ing of the locanda at Jericho, gave me the history of Aly and the sun 
with a singular variation, which I will transcribe faithfully, but 
I cannot state whether it is their own invention, or if obtained by 
them from the inhabitants of Jericho. 

Imam Aly received guests at a time when there was a great famine 
overallthe country. Having nothing for them to eat, he went to a 
Jew and begged of him a single imaum of wheat, offering him in ex- 
change a measure of gold. The Jew refused, saying that he would 
only give him the wheat on condition of getting it back again before 
sunset of the same day; failing which, Aly was to give him his son. 
The sun was about to set, and Aly searched vainly for wheat to restore 
the borrowed measure, when God said to the sun, “Return, O thou 
blessed!" He thus gave him the time necessary to get the wheat for 
the Jew, and he was not obliged to give him his child. 
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The men of Beit Iksa told me that their village bears also the name Ancient 


of Umm-el-ela: another of those double names that I ‘have so often Beit Iksa. 
pointed out. The present inhabitants belong to the Beni Zeid, and 

come from the north; they obtained permission of Umm-el-ela, and 

gave it the new name of Beit Iksa. The ethnical name to which Iksa 
belongs is Keswani, in the plural Kesawne—Beit Iksan or Ikswan. We 

must, therefore, in Palestine topography, keep account of the migration 

of names transported with the population from one place to another. 

The route between Neby Misa and Jerusalem offers nothing remark- Sculptured 
able in archeology. The only thing we have to notice is a fine fragment et pee 
of sculpture fitted into the wall of a house in Bethany; at the angle of 
the fragment is the head of an ox; one of the facings shows the medieval 
dressing. This will be drawn. e 

Some minutes before arriving at El ‘Azariyeh (Bethany), on the east thea of 
of the village is a rocky plateau, covered with sepulchral and other exca- 1 
vations, walls, wine-presses, &c.; one would say that there has once 
been an inhabited place, It was impossible for me to find out if the 
place had a name, and whether it was simply called a Khirbet: only at 
the southern extremity of the plateau local tradition shows a piece of 
rock half buried in the earth, and called the ass of Lazarus, saying that 
the animal was petrified after having been ridden by Jesus. Are we to 
place on this side the problematic Bethphage ? 


My principal and only aim in going to Jericho, was to study on Kurn 
the spot a point whose full importance I realised on my first visit, I xs 
mean Kurn Sartabeh, and a Biblical tradition which seems to me 
narrowly connected with that well-known mountain. 

Tf, in the vast plain of Jericho, you raise your eyes northwards you 
will see the horizon partly closed in the distance by a long chain of blue 
hills, above which rises a conical peak known as Kurn Sartabeh. This 
peak, which is seen from along way off, and which appears to command 
all the low ground at its feet, attracts the eye by its bold front, and 
retains it by its strongly marked form. Robinson is right when he 
says that this commanding summit appears from Jericho like a bastion 
of the western chain. 

The first part of the name (written by Robinson Kurn, and by me 
Qrein, diminutive of Kurn, a hori) is frequently applied by the Arabs 
to remarkable peaks. It is this sense which has made Lynch commit 
the singular error of assigning to the name the meaning, “horn of 
the rhinoceros.” The meaning of Sartabeh is completely unknown, 
and we must probably look for some ancient name to correspond 
with it. 

It is, first of all, essential to establish its orthography. I have care- 
fully noted the pronunciation of the Arabs of Jericho and its neigh- 
bourhood, and have ascertained that the first letter is a soft S (sin), and 
not the hard $ (sad), as the transliteration of Robinson shows. 
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l| Tnesarta- Under this form itis easy to recognise the name of the mountains 

a mentioned in the Talmud, and written "270 and ga, Here is 
the passage, quoted often since the time of Reland, which I think I 
ought to give in full for the better understanding of what follows :— 

** Signals of fire, serving to announce the New Moon, were made from 
the Mount of Olives to Sartabeh, from Sartabeh to Gerufna, from 
Gerufna to Khoran, from Khoran to Beth Baltin." e 

M. Neubauer (Géographie du Talmud, p. 42) says : “ They announced 
the New Moon to the country districts by means of fires lighted on the 
mountains. Later on, the Samaritans, ina spirit of hatred, lighted 
other fires, which caused errors. Therefore the fires were suppressed 
and eouriers substituted." 

I have no occasion here to occupy myself with the historie side of the 
question, and to examine if it was really possible to make a direct 
signal from the Mount of Olives visible at Kurn Sartabeh. I confine 
myself to the simple identification of one hill with the Talmudie Sar- 
tabeh. Observe, further, that the Hebraic orthography of the word is 
different to that of Robinson; that is, the word no more contains a 
tsade than it does a sad. 

This fact will permit us to pass immediately to a Biblical relation 
advanced for Sartabeh. It is quite natural to suppose that the Bible 
did not pass over in silence the name of a mountain so important. 

Zarthan. Starting with this idea, some writers think themselves authorised to 
recognise in Sartabeh the new Zarthan (Zaretan of Joshua iii. 16), and 
placed by the Bible in the Jordanic region. Nothing is less admissible 
than this identification, which rests wholly on an etymology entirely 
recent. The external resemblances which seem to exist between the 
two words completely vanish when we compare them letter by letter. 
The nun final might correspond with the b, but both the s and the £ 
are radically different in the two words. 

Must we then abandon altogether the hope of finding this peak men- 
tioned in the Bible? I think not, and I believe, on the contrary, I can 
adduce a passage of the highest interest, though under a form mytho- 
logical rather than geographical. 

In Joshua v. 13—15, is related a strange episode which seems to 
attach itself to the consecration of Gilgal as a sacred place. Here is 
the literal translation—‘‘ And Joshua was at Jericho, and he lifted up 
his eyes and looked, and behold there stood a man before him with his 
sword drawn in his hand ; and Joshua went towards him and said unto 
him, ‘ Art thou for us or for our adversaries?’ and he said, ‘ Nay, but 
as captain of the host (SARSABA) of the Lord, and now I am coming 
towards thee.’ And Joshua fell on his face to the earth and did wor- 
ship, and saith unto him, ‘What saith my Lord unto his servant?’ 
And the captain of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, ‘ Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot, for the place whereon thou standest is holy.” And 
Joshua did so.” 

The Hebrew word Sarsaba signifies chief of the army, and is rendered 


Apparition. 
to Joshua. 
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in the Septuagint by apx:erpdrnyos. The different versions of the Bible 
render it captain of the army of Jehovah. We know that Jehovah him- 
self is sometimes called Jehovah Sabaoth, when mentioned as the head 
of the army of angels or stars, and that this expression appears in the 
Gnostic formulary, Sabaoth. 

I only wish for the moment to call attention to the striking resem- 
blance which exists between Sar Saba and Sar Taba, when the Hebrew 
tsade is replaced in the Talmudic and Arabic form by a tet and a ta. 
This substitution of the ¢ for an s is one of the most frequent re- 
marked in the passage of the Hebrew to the Aramaic; thus Tyre is now 
Sor (7x). 

This etymological coincidence being so complete cannot be fortuitous, 
Tt leads us to ask whether it does not conceal a close relation between 
the mountain and the apparition. 

Let us remember how often mountains are found in relation with 
visions analogous to that of Joshua. Mountains, it is well known, 
occupy a considerable place in Semitic religions, and even the Hebrews 
attached sanctity to them. We understand how they served as a 
natural theatre for the manifestations of the Deity. I could cite many 
examples. Let us take only one or two. 

First, the appearance of Jehovah to Moses in the burning bush on 
Mount Horeb. Moses, perceiving the supernatural flame, advanced 
towards it, as Joshua towards the man. Just as Sarsaba told Joshua, 
who came towards him, to take off his shoes because the place was 
holy, in exactly the same terms Moses is ordered to do the same 
thing. 

For the suddenness of the vision we may compare Zech. i. 8; 11.5. 
It is the same prophet who says (viii. 3), “The mountain of Jehovah 
Sabaoth is a sacred mountain,” and also shows us (xiv. 3, 4) the Lord 
going forth to fight with “his feet upon the Mount of Olives.” 

One of the apparitions which has the most literal resemblance with 
that of the Sarsaba to Joshua is the appearance of the destroying 
angel to David. This episode is told more simply in the Book of 
Samuel (2 Sam. xxiv. 15), but with greater detail in 1 Chron. xxi. 14— 
17. The latter strongly recalls the passage in the Book of Joshua, and 
especially if we compare the Hebrew text. 

Jehovah having sent his angel to smite Jerusalem, had pity 
on the unhappy town, and said to the Destroying Angel (Melek ha-Mach- 
Ait), “It is enough; stay now thy hand.” David lifted up his eyes and 
saw the angel stand between the heaven and the earth, having a drawn 
sword in his hand. He threw himself upon the ground. The angel, who 
was at this moment above the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite, 
caused Gad to tell David to go up and set up an altar on the threshing 

oor. 
€ It results from this passage that the angel was above Mount Moriah. 
It may not be useless to remark that the angel called Machháh seems 
onomastically connected with the Mount of Olives, often designated by 
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the much-disputed name of Har ha-Machhit.* We know that the two 
mountains of Moriah and Olivet were intimately connected from a reli- 
gious point of view, and in ceremonies, and that on the latter (2 Sam. 
xy. 34) was a place where David adored Elohim. 

'These analogies alone would be enough to make us seek in this episode 
of Joshua’s life the existence of a mountain. And is this mountain 
anything except that which now is called by the significant name of 
Sartabeh, or Sar-Saba ? 

The story of Joshua analysed, means two things: (1) the height of 
the point where the apparition stood, for he lifted up his eyes; (2) a 
considerable distance between the vision and Joshua, for J oshua went 
towards him; and the angel said, I come towards thee. Further, the use 
of the word mp, stars, means that the supernatural being was upright 
on a base. 

The dominant position and the characteristic aspect of Sartabeh, the 
master of the plain, makes it an admirable place for the appearance of 
the Captain of the Lord’s host. 

Strategic It is not superfluous to remark that, besides its probable character 

importance. of sanctity, the peak had great strategic importance. Schulz has 
already proposed to place on it the Alexandrion of Alexander Janneus, 
and the considerable ruins which Zschokke found on the summit have 
induced him also to share this opinion. The fact of its military strength 
would help to explain Joshua's question, “ Art thou for us, or for the 
enemy ?” 

The appearance of the warrior-angel of Jehovah hovering over this 
strong natural fortress with which he identified himself, perhaps, is 
quite topical. Who knows even that the naked sword in his hand, as 
that of the destroying angel (of the Mount of Olives and Moriah), is not 
in some way connected with the flame which, according to the Talmud, 
was lit on the determined moment on the summits of the sacred 
mountain ? 

What are we to understand exactly by Sar Saba? The question is 
extremely difficult, and belongs to the more obscure side of the Hebrew 
religion. I cannot touch on it here. Let us only remark that God 
himself is called (Dan. viii. 11) Sar Ha Saba, which agrees perfectly 
with Jehovah Sabaoth. There is no doubt as to the general meaning: 
it is commander-in-chief. Thus Omri was Sar Saba over all Israel. It 
is the exact representative of the present Mussulman Serasker,} 
common to Turks, Persians, and Arabs. 


* Most commentators derive Machhit, the name of the Mount of Olives, from 
Machah, and translate it oil, while they make Machhit distinctive from Chahat. 
I do not know the true etymology for each of these words, but what is without 
any doubt is they singularly resemble each other, and that this resemblance 
added to the coineidence of the events, cannot be accidental. | 

+ As for the etymology of Serasker itis, I believe, wrong to make a hybrid 
composition of the Persian ser, ead and the Arabic ’asker, soldier. Serasker is 
historically an Arabic term ; it is thus, linguistically, a Semitic word ; ser corre- 
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We see in Daniel that many nations have their sar or guardian angel; 
for example, Greece and Persia. The sar of Israel is Michael, who in 
other places in Daniel is qualified as the chief of the power, Sar ha- 
malkot, and the chief of the grand chief, Sar hag-gadol; “ Sar Michael 
is your chief.” 

Michael generally personifies the divine power, particularly in his 
manifestation of violence, or when he combats with Satan to help man. 
One remembers (Jude) Michael and the devil disputing over the body 
of Moses. 

The later traditions do not hesitate to recognise Michael in the angel 
which appeared to Joshua. 

Phocas speaks of a Bounos (tell) which was situated in front of the church of 
Mount of Temptation, on which stood a temple indicating the place St Michael 
where Joshua saw the Archangel Michael. the Vision. 

An anonymous description (Allat. 13) says, that below the monastery 
of St. Euthymus there was a monastery of the Virgin, whence Joshua 
saw the angel. Daniel also speaks of a church at Gilgal, where they 
had added a convent dedicated to St. Michael, because it was on the 
spot where Joshua had his vision. 

It results from the testimony that tradition admitted the vision of 
Joshua to have taken place during his sojourn at Gilgal. I have already 
remarked that this conclusion appeared to be indicated by the tenor of 
the episode and by the position that it occupies in the chapter, although 
it begins with the words “at Jericho.” We need not take the expres- 
sion too strictly, and may very well understand by it the environs of 
Jericho. 

The disposition of the mountains which border the plain of Jericho 
is such that the Sartabeh is invisible west of Riha, since it is completely 
masqued by the chain of the first plain, and especially by the height of 
Ichché Ghorab, which terminates it at the east. But starting from 
Riha to the east it appears at all points of the plane. The drawing 
that M. Lecomte has made is better from Tell M’gheyfer, one of the 
sites proposed for Gilgal. We have also a sketch of Tell el-Ithlé, taken 
from Jiljulieh. 

I must note an observation of some interest. Coming from the east, 
as one approaches Jericho, Sartabeh retreats little by little to the eye, 
between Ichché Ghorab, which ends by covering it up completely. 
The profiles of these two mountains and the chain on which they stand 
offer the strongest analogies, taking account of perspective and pro- 
portion. 

It has been entirely impossible for me to collect the smallest legend 
on this peak; nor any indication except that of the iron ring and the 
great cavern of which Zschokke was told. 1 thought at first that 1 


sponds with sar, Hebrew, chief, and 'asker is connected with the Hebrew root 
achkar, to hire troops ; the ain, additional, in the last word is purely prosthetic ; 
we have already in Hebrew «achicar with a prosthetic aleph, and the transforma- 
tion of the aleph into the ain is frequent ; thus Achkelon becomes “Askalon, 

N 


Ye-zeh. 
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could find some connection between the venerated magam of the Imam 


Aly-Joshua and the sacred magam, where Joshua stood while he spoke 


to the angel; but the Mussulman sanctuary is too far to the west to 
permit Sartabeh to be seen. 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 
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XXI 
28th April, 1874. 

SINCE last I wrote from W. Farah the Survey, though still impeded 
slightly by wet weather, has been steadily advanced, and we are able by 
two days’ work in subsidiary camps to fill in the whole piece required to 
complete the Jenin sheet, bringing the total to about 2,800 square miles, 
and giving the whole of the Jordan valley from the Dead Sea to within 
a mile or so of the Sea of Galilee. Our intermediate camp between Wady 
Far‘ah and Beisan was placed at W. Maleh, and was by far the most 
desolate site which we have as yet been forced to select. A few fellahin 
and Arabs were settled not far off, and supplied us with guides and 
meat. The water in the neighbourhood is all more or less salt, 
whence the name given to the principal stream. We were therefore 
glad to remove to the plentiful springs and open rolling country of the 
neighbourhood of Beisan. 


The following are the chief points of interest which we have noticed 
during the last fortnight :— 

Yerzeh is a ruined site of very considerable extent, lying at the foot of 
the fine isolated hill called Ras Kader. The ruins seem of alate Greeco- 
Jewish type, and the whole of the site is covered with a confused débris 
of moderately-sized rough-hewn stones, beneath which foundations are 
visible in parts. One or two stones have a broad flat draft, and seem 
rather to have been intended for tablets. Towards the north of the 
town are pillars and a fine lintel, probably remains of a temple. The 
ornamentation of the lintel with rosettes and the conventional vine is of 
the ordinary debased classic style. There are a considerable number of 
rock-cut tombs, internally very rough, and with loculi of both kinds; 


externally the circular arch above the door is very well cut, and in one 


case structural. A Greek inscription, illegible all but a few letters, 
with a rough ornamentation, is to be found on the front of one of these 


sepulehres. There are one or two moderate cisterns cut in rock, An 
ancient road leads by the spot at the foot of the hill. 
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Tyasir, like most of the old sites in this part of the country, is Tyasir. 


almost undermined with caves and rock-cut tombs. On the south-west 


of the village there exists, however, a very interesting little monument,. 
of which i have taken very careful measurements. 

It seems probably to have been a tomb, and its door is placed towards 
the east, the interior being square, with four corner piers, which sup- 
ported a groined roof, as far as can be judged by the shape of the 
remaining haunch stones. The projection of the piers gives a recess 
on each side of the chamber, three of which may have been occupied by 
sarcophagi. A regular stylobate runs round the outside, and on it stand 
attached pilasters with. a projection of only two inches; there are two 
intermediate and two corner pilasters on each face of the building. The 
projecting profile of the door is very curious, and resembles that at 
Nebi Yahyah to a certain extent. We did not succeed in finding any 
capitals, but fragments of cornice, with. classic details and very rich 
foliated work, were lying near. The size of the stones, some over four feet 
long, their excellent workmanship, and the beauty of the carved work 
of the cornice, show that the monument* must. have been, when com- 
plete, a very fine one, and. probably the property of a man of dis- 
tinction. 

The narrow gorge above the warm springs of El Maleh is commanded 
on the north by a.fortress set in an almost impregnable position. With 
much trouble we reached the top, and executed a plan of the enceinte. 
It is irregular in shape, fitted like a modern redoubt to its rocky site, 
and surrounded, as usual in the Crusading buildings, with vaulted 
chambers. The masonry generally used is neither large nor well cut, 
but the corner stones of the fortress, both externally and within the 
principal gate on the north side, are all marked with a rough draft. 

Kaukab el Hawa, situated on the cliffs south of the Sea of Galilee, and 
visible from Beisan, seems to be also a Crusading fortress. Its enceinte wall, 
of great thickness (eleven feet), is built of blocks of black basalt, which 
are nearly all drafted. It is a point of considerable interest to determine 
whether such blocks were cut by the Crusaders themselves, or only used 
where found in older buildings. It has been argued. that the Crusaders 
would employ lighter material, in order to allow of greater rapidity of 
construction; but strength seems in their days to have: been the most 
important requisite, and in no fortress which I have as yet.seen in Pales- 
tine is small masonry used in the outer walls of the place. Kaukab 
(Belvoir), standing on no Roman route, and with masonry which bears 
every sign of being intended for its present use, argues: strongly in 
favour of the large drafted masonry having been actually quarried: by 
the Crusaders. The Saracenic buildings, such as: the great Khans, are, 
on the contrary, generally of smaller masonry, and in one instance 
(Cæsarea) a sloping revetment of small stones:in very hard! cement 
covers the larger masonry of the Crusading wall. 


* Tt was photographed’ end: planned! by Major Wilson; R.E. See Photo, No, 
‘97, old series. 


Burj el 
Maleh. 


Kaukab el 
Hawa, 
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The plan of the fortress of Kaukab is irregular. There appears to 
have been a central building supported on vaults, and vaulted chambers 
ran round the town immediately within the wall. The gate on the east 
was closed by a portcullis, the place for which is still visible. A ditch 
fifty feet wide surrounds the fortress on three sides, but on the east a 
steep slope leads directly doen, to the Jordan valley. 

Attention was first drawn to the great interest of these curious 
mounds, which were first excavated at the same time by Captain 
Warren, who supposes them to have been fortifications. In a subse- 
quent number of the Quarterly it was pointed out that similar mounds 
are in process of formation at the present day both in Egypt and in 
India, being made by the accumulating refuse of sun-dried bricks which 
are picked on these heaps, those which are spoilt serving as a sort of 
platform on which others are baked; thus gradually a mound accumu- 
lates, and would, when deserted and overgrown, present exactly the 
appearance of a tell. The tells are found in the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and in that of Acca, near the Kishon, but more especially in the 
Jordan valley. I have already given a list of the true tells near 
Jericho which Captain Warren found to consist of sun-dried bricks. 
Near Beisan, and in the plain south of it, there are twenty true tells, 
apparently of the same character with those at Jericho, besides other 
mounds formed of crumbled ruins to which the name tell is also 
applied. In confirmation of the latter theory of their formation I would 
call attention to one or two points. First, they occur invariably in the 
immediate vicinity of water, generally at a spring or beside a running 
stream. Second, they are always found in alluvial plains and in places 
where clay may be expected to exist; thus, for instance, at Beisan they 
are found in the “clay lands " between Succoth (generally supposed to 
be S'aküt) and Zerthan, which was below Jezreel, where Solomon cast 
the brass work for the temple service. Third, they are known, at least 
at Jericho, to consist of sun-dried bricks. It has been remarked that 
they occur at the mouths of passes which they were supposed to defend, 
but I may remark that this is hardly a rule, as many are placed in 
positions which can have no military significance, whilst the wadies at 
whose mouths they are placed always contain water. Neither can they 
be held to defend the Jordan fords, for many important fords have no 
tell near them. Where they do occur along Jordan it is in places where 
springs or tributary streams flow down to the river. Their great an- 
tiquity is shown first by their being mentioned in the Bible at an early 
period (Geliloth) ; secondly, by their having been subsequently built 
upon in a few cases in Roman times. None of the true tells have, 
however, been identified with Biblical sites, unless, indeed, we except 
those at ‘Ain el Sultan. 

The shape and appearance of the true tells would also point to the same 
explanation of their origin. They are evidently accumulations. Often 
two occur close together of different size, or two or more small tells spring 
on a platform formed by a large one; sometimes a small subsidiary 


y 
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mound, as though only lately commenced, will be found at the foot of a 
very large one. 

The interest and importance of such remains can hardly be over- 
estimated. They form a key to the understanding of all the more 
ancient ruins in Palestine. Nothing is more natural and probable than 
that the Jews who in Egypt, as we know, were employed in the manu- 
facture of bricks, and whose first possessions in the country were in the 
plains, should have resorted to this material for the rapid construction of 
towns, necessitated by the total destruction of the Canaanite cities. The 
method in which this destruction was made, its completeness and 
rapidity, seem to show that these cities themselves were of no great 
strength, and it is even possible that the brick-making may be carried 
back to Canaanite times. Of architecture as a fine art there seems good 
reason to suppose the Jews were ignorant, nor is there anything in the 
Bible or in the country to indicate that the towns of the early Biblical 
period were better built or more important than the present Syrian 
villages. In the time of Saul we find the people dwelling in caves, and 
there is much evidence which points to the old inhabitants of Palestine 
having been much addicted to such a practice. Even at the present day 
the natural caves and larger tombs are used as dwelling-places and 
stables. 

In modern Damascus we have an instance of a city mainly built of 
sun-dried brick, and the chopped straw in its clay calls to mind the 
bondage of the Egyptian brickfields. Wood is used in combination with 
this hardened mud, and may have been in the early Jewish towns at a 
time when it was more plentiful than now. At the same time, it must 
be recognised that stone-quarrying was very extensively undertaken at 
some period of Jewish history, asis evidenced at the present day in 
every part of Palestine, though the period it is almost impossible to 
decide. In the hill country the use of stone must naturally have been 
greater than that of brick. So now in Palestine the hill villages are of 
stone, and those in the plains mere collections of mud huts. 

The interest of the inquiry is very great in explaining how it occurs 
that the more ancient ruins of the country are mere mounds in which 
the presence of stone is scarcely discernible, and the grey colour of the 
mass alone distinguishes the site. Were brick supposed to have been 
extensively used, this peculiarity of the ruins of Palestine would be 
easily accounted for. 

The survey of the extensive ruins of Beisan occupied some time, 
and the twelve-inch map of the whole was executed by the corporals, 
whilst Sergeant Black accompanied me to the short camps at Kawkab 
and Sulem, where, with an average temperature of about 92 degrees in the 
shade, we completed the work to the northern line of the Jenin sheet. 
The principal Roman ruins are the Theatre, Hippodrome, and some 
large tombs. The tell fortifications are possibly crusading, and a ruined 
mosque, two fine viaducts, and a good-sized khan, no doubt Saracenic. 
The theatre, situate in the basin which isolates the tell, and through 
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which two streams flow, joining at the lower bridge, is built of black 
basalt, and in better preservation than most of the ruins of the country. 
It is a semicircle and a third, being closed on the north by a massive 
wall, the foundations alone remaining, including a block of marble 
six feet nine inches by four feet, which forms the chord to an arc of 120 
degrees. Nine vomitories remain more or less perfect. They are double, 
and out of the western passage of each a narrow gallery leads diagonally 
to a cage open towards the interior of the theatre. Each cage is a 
hollow quarter sphere eight feet in diameter, and was no doubt closed 
by bars in front. There seems to have been twelve rows of benches 
eighteen inches high, but they are scarcely traceable beneath the rank 
growth of spring herbs. 

The stream from a mill flows close to the theatre, and may have been 
turned into a basin of some kind for the naval entertainments. 

The Hippodrome is almost entirely destroyed, and its plan recovered 
with difficulty. It appears to have been constructed by two circles 
seventy-six feet radius, with centres 128 feet apart. Its longest axis is 
nearly east and west; the entrance probably on the east. Stone seats 
eighteen inches high surround it on all sides. The base of what was 
probably one of the goals lies towards the western end of its greatest 
diameter line. 

Capitals, fragments of ornament, and other indications, prove the 
great extent of the town, which stretched south of the modern village, 
and both north and south of the main stream of W. Jalúd. "The tombs, 
cut in a soft sedimentary river deposit, in cliffs close to the stream, re- 
semble in arrangement those at Sh. Abreik, with this peculiarity, that 
they contain sarcophagi larger than the loculi placed in a row parallel 
with the length of the chamber. We planned them carefully, but found 
no inscriptions. Not far from them, on the north-west, is a fine cistern 
or birket lined with hard cement, and once roofed over. A row of 
pillars exists close to it, and a large building seems to have stood on the 
spot. The extent of the Roman town we were able to make out, fully 
tracing its walls, nine fect thick, of black basalt, including an area of 
one-third of a square mile. 

There is perhaps no corner of Palestine where the events of Bible 
history crowd so thick upon one another as in that portion which we 
have just completed. On the north, the Sea of Galilee, with its sacred 
memories; on the west, Tabor and the hill Moreh, the Valley of 
Jesreel, and the chain of Gilboa ; on the south, Succoth; and on the 
east the winding Jordan. But perhaps the history most fully illustrated 
by our present survey is that of Gideon’s victory over Midian, and sub- 
sequent pursuit (Judges vii). The nomadic hordes of the Midianites 
had, like the modern Beni Suggar and Ghazawíyeh Arabs, come up ` 
the broad and fertile Valley of Jezreel, and their encam 

y pment lay, as the 
black Arab tents do now in spring, at the foot of the hill Moreh (Nebi 
Dahy), opposite to the high limestone knoll on which Jezreel (Zer‘ain) 
stands. As on the first night of our camping at Sulem ( Shunem), when 
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six horsemen and fifteen foot of the Bedouin came down on the village: 
and retreated, after stealing a horse and a cow, followed by the fellahin 
with shouts and a dropping fire, so in Gideon’s time ‘the settled 
Jewish inhabitants assembled to drive back the marauders. The well 


Harod, where occurred the trial which separated 300 men of endurance. 
from the worthless rabble, was no doubt the ‘Ain Jalúd, a fine spring 
at the foot of.Gilboa, issuing blue and clear from a cavern, and forming 


a pool with rushy banks and a pebbly bottom more than 100 yards in 


length. The water is sweet, and there is ample space for the gathering 


of a great numberof men. It has, however, like most of the neighbour- 


ing springs, a slightly sulphurous taste, and a soft deep mud covers the- 


middle of the basin below the surface. 

The graphic description of the midnight attack, when, no doubt con- 
cealed by the folds of the rolling ground, the 300 crept down to the: 
Midianite camp “in the valley beneath," and burst on the sleeping host 
with a sudden flicker of the concealed lamps, can be most readily 
realised on the spot. The immediate flight of the nomadic horde is. 
most easily traced on the map. ‘‘ The host fled to Beth-shittah in 
Zererath, and to the border of Abel-meholah ” (vii. 22), a course directly 


down the main road to Jordan and to Beisan. Beth-shittah may perhaps. 


be identified with the modern village of Shatta, and Abelmea (as it was 
called in Jerome’s time) with Wady Maleh. Zererath would appear to be 
a district name, and is generally connected with the Zerthan and Zeretan 
of other passages of the ‘Old Testament. ` It is known to have been 
“ below Jezreel,” and near Beisan. I think, therefore, we can scarce 
doubt that the name still exists in the Arabic, ‘Ain Zahrah and Tullúl 
Zahrah, three miles west of Beisan. Thus the immediate pursuit drove 
ihe enemy some ten or fifteen miles towards the Jordan banks. A 
systematic advance immediately followed. Messengers went south two 
days' journey to Mount Ephraim, and the Jews descended to the lower 
fords of Jordan at Bethbarah, which has been supposed identical with 
the Bethabara of the New Testament, and which was in all probability 
situate at the traditional site—the pilgrims’ bathing-place near Kasr el 
Yehud, east of Jericho. Meantime Gideon, having cleared the Bethshan 
valley of the Midianites, crossed by the fords near Succoth at its 
southern extremity (the modern Makhathet Abu Sus), and continued the 
pursuit along the east bank of the Jordan. The Midianites were thus 
entirely cut off. They appear (or at least some part of the host) to have 
followed the right bank southwards towards Midian, intending, no 
doubt, to cross near Jericho. But they were ‘here met by the men of 
Ephraim, and their leaders, Oreb and Zeeb, executed on that side of 
Jordan, their heads being subsequently carried to Gideon, ‘‘ on the other 
side.” This confirms positively the theory which I offered somewhat 
cautiously in a former report, and makes the identification of ‘the 
ve Raven’s Peak " and the ** Wolf's Den” with the ‘Ash el Ghor‘ab and 
Tuweil el Dhiáb a natural and probable one. The sharp peak over- 
looking the ‘broad plain north of Jericho would indeed form a natural 
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place for a public execution, which would be visible to the whole multi- 
tude beneath. 

Additional interest attaches to the identification of Zererath or 
Zerthan, for it points to the locality where the Jordan was miraculously 
blocked during the passage of the Israelites. The Ghor or Lower Jordan 
valley is not continuous here; in parts the cliffs are closely approached, 
and a blockage of the river at one of these narrow places would leave 
its bed dry for a very considerable time, as a lake would gradually form 
in the wider basins above, and a rise of more than fifty feet, with a 
width of nearly a mile, could be obtained in place of a river some twenty 
yards in breadth. Such a blockage might any day be occasioned by one 
of those shocks of earthquake which from the earliest historical period 
down to the present day have been constantly felt in the Jordan valley, 
and which point to the volcanic nature of the agency which has caused 
this extraordinary depression. 

Our work in this part of Palestine, including what we hope will prove 
the refinding of Gilgal, the settlement of the boundary of Judah, the 
identification of the rock Oreb, and yet more certainly that of the 
doubtful non, with the explanation of the flight of Midian and the 
discovery of Zererath, cannot fail to be considered of the highest interest, 
and proves how much light the survey of Palestine must throw on the 
simple, exact, and graphic descriptions which abound in the Bible, and 
which are only apparently confused or contradictory because we in 
times so remote have almost lost the key to their explanation. 

Having finished the Jenin sheet, and carried up the Jordan to within 
a mile or two of the Sea of Galilee, we proceeded by easy marches to 
the Maritime Plain, and arrived at Kefr Saba on the 23rd, the fourth 
day from Sulem. Here about 120 square miles remain to be put in, 
which will complete the Jaffa sheet of the map; and to this work, after 
having settled the triangulation, which is here a matter of no small 
difficulty, I propose to leave the non-€ommissioned officers under Mr. 
Drake’s care, starting myself for Jerusalem, in preparation for my home 
visit. When finished the party will move to Jerusalem, where they 
will await my return, employed in the execution of the plans. 

The question of most interest in this part of the work is that of the 
site of Antipatris, and it seems to me that a very slight investigation of 
the ground is sufficient to decide the matter. The town built by Herod 
bearing this name in honour of his father was on the site of the ancient 
Kaphar Saba, the name of which still lingers at the village where our 
camp is now pitched. The points in favour of its identity, further than 
the preservation of the name, are, however, few. Antipatris was 150 
stadia, or about sixteen miles, from Jaffa. Kefr Saba is rather more 
than fourteen. Again it was, according to the Onomasticon, twenty- 
six miles from Cæsarea, lying between it and Lydda.  Kefr Saba is 
about twenty-five Roman miles from Cesarea. On the other hand, it 
is said by Jerome to have been six miles south of Galgula, but Kefr 
Saba is about three miles north-west of J iljulieh, which is possibly the 
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place in question, and nearly due west of Kalkilia, which might perhaps 


— be identified with Galgula. 


Antipatris was protected on the south by a ditch and wooden rampart, 


. with towers constructed by Alexander Balas as a defence against the 


advance of Antiochus from the south. The Roman road from Jerusalem 
to Cæsarea led through Antipatris, which was surrounded by a river 
and by fertile wooded country, and situate close to a hilly ridge. All 
these latter requisites are quite inconsistent with the Kefr Saba site. 
No Roman road leads to it from the hills; no river is found, the water 
being from a couple of wells; no trees or ruins of a large town exist. 
The indieation of direction is also a very important point (although 
sighted by Dr. Robinson), as it is far less likely to have become cor- 
rupted in copying than the numbers which indicate distances would be. 
It would seem, therefore, that the name has wandered from some other 
site in the neighbourhood, and become affixed to this modern village. 
It remains, therefore, to find in the vicinity a site which shall fulfil 
ihe requisites enumerated and form a natural position for one of those 
noble towns which sprung up in Palestine during the prosperous times 
of Herod the Great. Such a site has been already suggested at Ras el 
‘Ain, where the ruined shell of the fine old Castle of Mirabel stands 
above the “* wonderfully beautiful" springs of the Aujeh river. The 
fine Roman road which we have traced step by step from Jerusalem to 
Jifneh, and thence to Tibneh, descends the steep hills and runs down 
straight to Ras el Ain. It was by this road, as is now generally allowed, 
that St. Paul was hurried by night to Antipatris, whence he proceeded 
to Cesarea. From Ras el ‘Ain another Roman road, marked in one 
place by a milestone, leads along the foot of the hills to Jiljulieh and 
Kalkilia, and thence to Kaisarieh. It is the main road from Ramleh 
through Lydda, and Ras el ‘Ain thus lies exactly between Lydda and 
Cæsarea, which cannot be said of Kefr Saba; still further, it is south of 
the site of Galgula, being three and a half miles from Jiljulieh and about 
six from Kalkilia. To Jaffa is eleven miles, to Cæsarea thirty Roman 
miles. These numbers, though less exact than in the former case, are 
yet approximately correct in comparison with the words of Josephus 
and Jerome. But what is more important to observe is that Ras el ‘Ain 
is the natural site for a town in the neighbourhood. The streams 
which burst out round the mound are the surrounding river of Josephus. 
The hilly ridge rises just behind. The trees, indeed, are no more, 
having shared the fate of the great oak forest, the stumps of whose trees 
cover the sandhills from Mukhalid to Jaffa, but there can have been no 
spot so likely to be fertile in the Plain of Sharon as the sources of the 
Aujeh. It would be interesting to find the ditch which was dug by 
Alexander Balas, and which was no doubt filled with water from the 
Aujeh, and intended as a more direct line of defence than that of the 
winding wady bed. Mr. Drake informs me that a ditch full of water 
some fifteen feet wide exists near the bridge, but this is some five or six 
miles from Ras el ‘Ain and directed south-east. The trench reached the 
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“Sea of Joppa,” according to Josephus, and has no doubt been filled in 
by the light soil of the plain and left no more trace than its wooden 


wall and towers. At Kefr Saba no signs of a trench are visible, nor is 


there any supply of water to fillit. Thus balancing the evidence asa ` 
whole, we arrive at the pretty safe conclusion that the Antipatris of 
Herod was, like his Jericho, built atthe source of one of the finest springs 
in the country. A visit to the site, with its mound occupied on the west 
by the Kala‘at, and presenting in other parts an appearance similar to 
that of the ruins of Roman Cssarea—heaps of broken stone and occa- 
sional large blocks overgrown with the yellow composite flowers which 
invariably mark such spots—serves to strengthen this impression. 

The whole district passed through since leaving Jerusalem is geologi- 
cally of the highest interest. I have already noticed the discovery of 
old sea levels and the very striking indications as to the date and mode 
of formation of the Jordan valley, on which I propose to offer the Com- 
mittee a separate paper when my notes have been «completed and 
digested. The great valley of Far‘ah (not to be confounded with Wady 
Far‘ah, near Jerusalem) is no ordinary water-worn depression, but has 
been formed by some considerable convulsion, no doubt at the same 
date as the depression of the Ghor, upon which it will throw considerable 
light. It marks a change in the character of the country. The dip of 
the beds north of it is much less violent, and an upper plain called El 
Bukeia forms an intermediate step between the Ghor and the hills of 
the watershed. Crossing this plateau we arrive again in another district 
where there is much local disturbance. Trap rocks here first appear 
on the east, and a very considerable outbreak is found in the upper part 
of Wady Maleh. The springs in the neighbourhood are more or less 
salt, as the name signifies. The stream in the valley has a temperature 
of about 85 degrees, and the so-called Hammam is a spring of 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. A red marl similar to the formations of the Nebi 
Misa basin here appears in the lower^hills near the Ghor; it overlies 
beds of red and white banded marls, and is in most places capped with 
a sort of conglomerate which seems to be of fresh-water origin, point- 
ing to the probability that the present Plain of Succoth and Beisan 
was at one time a lake, one in the great chain of lakes which seem 
most probably to have extended from the Dead Sea to the Huleh. 

On arriving at Beisan we again change the scenery and obtain a 
country purely volcanic. The hills of Gilboa have a general dip 
upwards towards the north-west, and from beneath them the hard 
black basalt comes out as noticed first at Zer‘ain. The whole breadth 
of the Wady Jalúd has a basis of black basalt which has tilted up the 
limestones of Nebi Dahy (Little Hermon), and has formed various 
cones and small craters in its neighbourhood. Kaukab el Hawa seems 
to have been a centre of eruption, and a shelf on which Beisan stands is 
due to this disturbance. The basalt here overlies the white marls—a 
valuable indication of geological date. The hills north of Wady Bireh, 
bordering the Sea of Galilee, are principally basalt, the limestone where 
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it does crop out having a dip upwards towards the north-east. It is a 

. remarkable instance of the ignorance of Palestine geology that this 
great field of basalt, extending over perhaps 200 square miles, is not 
shown on Lartet's map, though the smaller outlying fragments of it in 
some cases are. | 
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CAMP IN WADY EL FAR/AH, March 21, 1874. 

On the 24th ult. we left Jerusalem and descended to 'Ain el Sultan. 
JEn route we visited El Marassas and Shunet Marassas, a Christian ruin 
of considerable extent, containing the ruins of a church, of which two 
apses and a portion of mosaic pavement in red, yellow, black, and white 
are still visible. There are also a number of unusually large rock-hewn 
cisterns with well mouths; on one of these crosses va are cut on each 
of its eight sides. Tradition tells of a gentle recluse, named Kaddis | 
K'raytün (the priest Chariton), who lived in days of yore. Suffering | 
much annoyance from the thievish propensities and knavish tricks of 
bis neighbours, he determined to extirpate them, and accordingly served 
round a draught of serpent's venom, which miraculously destroyed them 
all, notwithstanding its being a blood and not a stomach poison. After 
this the good monk lived long and happily. 

Between Khirbet Dikki and Marassas we observed a ruined dolmen. 
The two top slabs were of considerable size: below this is a small semi- 
circular platform built against the hillside with unhewn ‘stones, and 
lower down again is a small natural cave. 

On the following day we rode down to the Dead Sea to fix a couple 
of piles for measuring the rise and fall of the water. These piles were 
made by Herr Shick at Jerusalem, and are marked every six inches. It 
is to be hoped that all travellers will note the height at which the water 
stands on each at the time of their visit. They are placed opposite the 
Rijm el Bahr, or island at the north end of the sea. We drove in the 
first at the water’s edge without difficulty, but the second, which had 
to be driven in water five and a half feet deep, was no such easy job. 
The joint exertions of Conder and myself, however, enabled us at last to 
cope with the excessive buoyancy of the water, which forced us Lo Swim, 
and the strong current setting eastwards, which several times carricd us 
away from our work. The use of a heavy mallet while swimming was 
a novel experiment and somewhat trying; it would have been impos- 
sible anywhere else than in water as buoyant as that of the Dead Sea. 

A ride to the Jordan mouth, a détour back westwards to Wady Dabr, 
where we had a fruitless search after the basaltic greenstone mentioned 

‘by Dr. Tristram, and a light meal of eggs and rice in the tent of Shaykh 
Jemíl abu Nusayr, completed cur day's work. 
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The Dead A curious fact with regard to the Dead Sea is to be noticed as showing 

Sea. that the bottom is still subsiding. At the southern end, the fords 
between the Lisan and the western shore are now impassable owing to 
the depth of the water, though I have been told by men who used them 
that they were in no places more than three feet deep some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Again, the causeway which connects the Rijm el 
Bahr with the mainland has, according to the Arabs, been submerged 
for twelve or fifteen years, though before that time it was frequently 
dry. The Arabs say that the level of the water varies much in different 
years, and is not dependent on the rainfall, but on the sea itself, as they 
express it. The currents of this sea are curious and difficult to explain ; 
that along the northern shore sets constantly eastwards, as is shown by 
the large pebbles at the north-west corner, and their gradual diminution 
in size towards the east, till at the Jordan mouth there is little but 
mud and sand. At ’Ain Feshkhah I formerly noticed a current running 
southwards. D 

On the northern shores there are no less than six distinct steps in the 
sea-bank; the two lower are thickly strewn with driftwood and canes. 
These banks are composed of fine water-worn shingle, and may be 
traced to a considerable distance up the Ghor, notably at Maydan el 
' Abd, some three miles north of 'Ain el Sultan, where an enclosure is 
formed at the base of the hills about one mile long and half a mile 
broad. Into this area, which at first glance seemed of artificial con- 
struction, two or three small wadies drain, but, having no outlet, filter 
through the soil. The various geological sections seen in the side of the 
Ghor are very interesting, and explain the formation of the valley, which 
will, I think, be fully settled when the Geological Map undertaken by 
Lieut. Conder is completed. 

The Jordan valley is now in full beauty. Wady Keltis a swift, brawl- 
ing stream, twenty yards wide and from one to three feet deep. The 
plain is covered with herbage knee deép, and decked with many bright 
flowers ` deep-red anemones, lavender-coloured stocks, yellow mustard 
and marigolds, white clover and many coloured vetches, are the most 
conspicuous. 

I have been surprised, however, at the comparative absence of bulbs, 
for besides a beautiful violet dwarf iris with white eye, I have only 
found two or three other species. 

At this season there are enormous flights of wood pigeons (Ar. Jozel), 
and also of starlings and jackdaws. In the summer the Kata or sand- 
grouse take their place. These latter birds drink every morning and 
evening, and consequently are always found nearer water during the 
extreme heat than in the winter, when pools are of frequent occurrence 
in the desert. 

The first place we camped at north of ’Ain el Sultan was Wady Fusail, 
near the site of Khirbet Fusail, or ruins of Phasaelus, a town founded 
by Herod. At the present day traces of aqueducts and the foundations 
of ruined garden walls built of unhewn stone are all that remain of the 
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ancient city. This place is superstitiously avoided by the Arabs, who 
. believe that it is haunted by a ghuleh, or evil spirit, and consequently 
never camp there. The Abu Nusayr men who accompanied us thus far 
took their leave as speedily as possible, and the relatives of the Emir 
el Dr‘ayi of the Mesa‘ayd Arabs soon left us, under plea of sickness, 
with only a slave as representative of their tribe. This desertion was 
due to no ill-will, for here they are most friendly and serviceable, but 
simply from dread of the ghuleh, as I with some difficulty discovered, 
for at first they attributed it to fear of raids from the south; but as I 
knew the Arabs in those parts to be friendly, I asked one of the Emir’s 
sons point-blank whether they were afraid of a jinn or ghul, and with 
much hesitation and many blushes he avowed that such was the case. 
This fear of ghuls is not uncommon in the country, and I have seen 
several places said to be haunted by them which are carefully avoided 
after dusk by the neighbouring peasantry. 

We obtained, our guides from the fellahin of the neighbouring hill 
villages, who were pasturing their cattle in the luxuriant herbage of the 
Ghor. 


Between this camp at Wady Fusail and our present one is a very K GC ¿Sarta- 


remarkable conical hill called Kurn Sartabeh, or Horn of Sartabeh, " 
who, according to the Arabs, was an ancient king who built the castle 
there. He is by some called Sabartalah. This horn or peak is a very 
prominent point, and visible from Hermon and from Moab, as well as 
from many places on both the eastern and the western hills. It rises some 
1,500 feet above sea level, and consequently is 2,500 feet higher than the 
Jordan at this part of its course. An old path zigzags up a ridge from 
the south, and by this we rode up. To the west of the peak a ruined 
aqueduct, built of large roughly-hewn blocks, crosses a narrow watershed 
and leads to a series of cemented cave cisterns; this aqueduct, though 
of some length, was simply for the purpose of collecting rain-water. 
At the base of the cone is an artificial hollow on the west, while the 
other sides are so steep as to be practically inaccessible to assailants. A 
very steep ascent of 270 feet from this western ditch brought us to the 
top, where are solid masses of masonry with drafted stones having irregu- 
lar rustic bosses, and varying in length from two to three and a half feet 
by two feet in height. This central construction was probably a beacon, 
and there are traces of a surrounding wall which has been violently 
overthrown, probably by an earthquake, in part at least, and the débris 
encumbers the eastern slope to a considerable depth. The stones employed 
in the construction are hard marbly limestone, seemingly dolomite, and 
very heavy. The labour of bringing them up to such a position must 
have been very great, as the nearest point from which they could have 
been hewn is nearly a mile distant. El Mintar, a fine beacon station 
near Mar Saba, is fully in view of this point, and is the probable line 
of signal communication with Jerusalem, which is hidden by the inter- 
vening hills from the north-west. 


A few days ago I rode over to visit this town, which must formerly Akrabeh. 


Hajar el 
Asbah. 
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have been the capital of the Toparchy of Ahrabattene, so frequently 
mentioned by Josephus and in the Books of Maccabees, though it is 
always the district and not the town referred to by these writers. The 
modern village is of considerable size, and contains houses better than 
those usually found in this country. The inhabitants boast. that for- 
merly they used to muster some 2,000 guns; now, through the constant 
draim om their resources by the government, they cannot. collect. one- 
tenth of that number. In the north-east part of the village is a mosque 
of some pretensions, built on part of the ruins of a. Christian church. 
The side port of the mosque door is formed of the broken lintel bearing 
this: portion of an inscription (rovr)O EMOIHC(a)N YHEPCIMBIOY KAI 
TENON in square characters. In the chamber beneath the dome is 
another fragment . .. Y”... ENTOATIO. Theornamentation on both 
these stones is of similar character to that observed on the Christian 
ruins of the third to the fifth centuries in North Syria. 

A fine tank of masonry stands conspicuously against the: hillside in 
the centre of the village. "The stones are roughly squared and packed 
with small chips; the wall on the lower side is nearly eight feet thick. 
The Husn or stronghold is a block of houses on the hill to the north- 
west. Some of the lower courses consist of blocks 3 x 23ft. with rustic 
bosses, and appear to be Roman or Herodian. Within the enclosure, 
which can only be traced in part, is a fine rock-hewn cistern with well- 
mouth. This, though reputed to be only filled by rain-water, is said 
never to fail, and the water is much esteemed. 

Several Roman roads have been traced in this part of the country, 
and will doubtless help us to fix the sites of several places, of which 
the names are now entirely lost, though mentioned in old itineraries. 

When adverting to M. Ganneau’s theory that the Hajar el Asbah, 
near the north-west part of the Dead Sea, is the stone of Reuben men- 
tioned as forming a. boundary mark between Judah and Benjamin, I 
advanced certain geographical reasoms which seemed to me conclusive 
proof that the boundary line could not by any means have passed by 
the stone known by that name—marked in Van de Velde as: Hajar 
Lesbah. If additional proofs were needed they would, I think, be found 
in the fact that the name is not uncommon. amongst the Arabs. From 
this camp we have found both a Hajar el Asbah and an ’Arak el Asbah. 
The Mesa‘ayd Arabs give the same meaning to the word. as the Abu 
Nusayr, Ta‘amirah, and other Arabs do in the south, namely, streaked 
with white. The Hajar el Asbah near here is a fallen block of yellow 
limestone with a white streak at one corner; it lies beside the road in a 
narrow gorge of Wady el Far‘ah. The 'Arák or cliff is distant; some 
seven or eight miles to the north, and is called so for a similar reason. 
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ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF ANON. 
BY LIEUT. CONDERE. 


THE true position of the springs of Mnon, where John the Baptist 
is recorded to have assembled crowds for baptism, has hitherto been a 
matter open to dispute; but it is probable that the light thrown on the 
subject by the present. Survey will be sufficient to set the question at 
rest. 

Three sites have been proposed for Anon, and the great distance 
between them shows how meagre the literary indications of its position 
are. The first of these is the traditional site of St. Jerome, some eight. 
miles south of Seythopolis or Beisan, and not far from Succoth. The 
existence of a Tell Salim has been pointed to in favour of this view, but 
the name, as most carefully collected by us from: several individuals, is 
'Tell Sárem and not Salim ; thus the only confirmation of the tradition 
proves founded on a mistake. 

The second site which has found favour with many authors, including 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Dr. Barclay (City of the Great King), is at 
the springs in Wady Far‘ah, one of the heads of the great Wady Kelt 
(the traditional brook Cherith), where there is generally a good supply 
of water. The same name Salim has been sought 1n the neighbourhood, 
and supposed either to refer to Jerusalem, or to a Wady Salim, the 
proper name of which, however, turns out to be Suleim. 

Dr. Robinson, however, was the first to point out the most probable 
site, and has been followed by Dean Stanley, although the full confirma- 
tion of this view has not, I believe, been as yet put forward. 

John the Baptist is said to have been baptizing “in Enon, near to 
Salim, because there was much water there.” There is nothing to 
point to the place having been on the banks of, or even near to Jordan, 
where this particular expression would have little or no meaning; it 
would rather seem to refer to a part of Palestine which was otherwise 
not well supplied with water. The expression, “He that was with thee 
beyond Jordan," would also seem to indicate that the place of baptism 
in question was not east of the river. /Enon might very well be thought 
to be a district name from the preposition used in the Greek. 

Now, due east of Nablus is found the village of Salim, a Salem men- 
tioned more than once in the Old Testament, and even thought by some 
to be the city of Melchisedec, and north of this, as Dr. Robinson pointed 
out, are copious springs in a broad open valley. Curiously enough this 
also, like the Jerusalem site, bears the name of Far‘ah, though spelt 
rather differently in the Arabic. The most satisfactory confirmation 
of the theory is found in the preservation of the name non in the 
modern village of ?Aynún, which is marked on Vandervelde's map at a 
distance north of the springs (three or four miles) about equal to that 
of Salim on the south. Thus the requisites of two names and an 
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abundant supply of water are satisfied, although the existence of 
"Aynún appears hitherto to have escaped notice. 

The character of the ground is a point of great importance in con- 
sidering the relative probability of the sites near Jerusalem and near 
Nablus. The former, Wady Far‘ah is a precipitous ravine in the midst 
of a stony country, and apart from any main line of communication. 
It would be practically impossible to collect a large crowd in such a 
spot. 

P The Nablus site, on the otker hand, seems naturally to suggest itself 
for such a purpose: an open valley, a plentiful supply of water, and a 
situation on one of the main lines through the country from Jerusalem 
to Nazareth. It has been suggested that our Lord’s journey through 
Samaria was with the object of visiting the Baptist, and were such the 
case, he “needs must ” pass by Shechem in order to arrive at the springs 
of Wady Far‘ah. 

This important valley, which forms a great geological feature in the 
country, rises near Salim, and separates Mount Ebal from the chain of 
Nebi Belin. It becomes a deep and narrow ravine, with steep hill sides 
burrowed with caverns, and runs north under the name of Wady Beidán 
until it forms a junction with another branch near the small ruin 
called Burj Far'ah. Here the first springs are found, and a stream, 
which even late in the summer is copious, runs between bushes of 
oleander eastward towards the Jordan. The whole course of the valley 
presents here a succession of springs, and the flat slopes on either side 
allow the approach of an unlimited crowd to the banks of the stream. 
After passing through two narrow rocky gorges, the valley enlarges 
into a broad plain, on the south side of which rises the block of the 
Kurn Súrtabeh. From this point the course of the bed is remarkable, 
and has never been correctly shown on any map. For nearly seven 
miles the Wady Far‘ah runs parallel with the Jordan, and its final 
junction is below the latitude of “Ain Fàsäil. 

The position of ZEnon, or rather of the springs frequented by the 
Baptist, may therefore be with some degree of certainty referred to the 
upper source of the Wady Far‘ah stream lying, as has been shown, 
between Salim and ’Ayniin. It is one of the most picturesque spots in 
the country, and the mind easily pictures the wild figure of the Fore- 
runner, clad in garments precisely similar to the modern Bedouin, and 
assembling round him the turbaned denizens of the great cities and 


the half-clad villagers in the wild glen, remote from the more civilised 
life of the hill towns and hamlets, 
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In 1866, when making an excursion to Cesarea and Athlit with 
Captain Anderson, R-E., and Dr. Sandreczky, I stayed for two days 
at the large fountain of Ras el Ain, and came to the conclusion that 
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the artificial mound above it, which is now crowned by the ruins of 
the Crusaders’ Castle of Mirabel, marks the site of the town of Anti- 
patris, at which St. Paul rested on his journey from Jerusalem to 
Cesarea. Antipatris has generally been identified with the modern 
village of Kefr Saba, some distance to the north of Ras el Ain, on the 
Maritime Plain, but there are good grounds for doubting the correct- 
ness of this identification. I had hoped before discussing this ques- 
tion to have been able to consult Lieutenant Conder’s survey of this 
portion of the plain, but as my friend Dr. Sandreczky, who indepen- 
dently came to the same conclusion as myself with regard to the 
position of Antipatris, has recently published a paper on the subject 
in the “ Ausland,” it may interest the subscribers to the Fund to 
know the grounds upon which our opinion has been formed, without 
waiting for the arrival of the map, especially as Lieutenant Conder 
has adopted the same identification after a careful survey of the 
ground. 

Our information relating to Antipatris is obtained from the Bible, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and early itineraries. In the Bible we are told 
(Acts xxiii. 31, 32), that “the soldiers, as it was commanded them, 
took Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. On the morrow 
they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to the castle,” 
whilst we gather from verse 23 that they were to start at the third 
hour of the night. 

Josephus, Antiq. XIIL., xv. 1, states that Alexander Janneus, in 
order to prevent the march of Antiochus from Syria southwards along 
the Maritime Plain, “dug a deep ditch, beginning at Chabarzaba, 
which is now called Antipatris, to the Sea of Joppa, on which part 
only his army could be brought against him. He also raised a wall 
and erected wooden towers, and intermediate redoubts for 150 furlongs 
in length, and there expected the coming of Antiochus; but he soon 
burnt them all, and made his army pass by that way into Arabia.” 
The parallel passage in the Wars I. iv. 7, informs us that Alexander 
“ cut a deep trench between Antipatris, which was near the mountains, 
and the shores of Joppa; he also erected a high wall before the 
trench, and built wooden towers, in order to hinder any sudden ap- 
proaches. But still he was not able to exclude Antiochus, for he 
burnt the towers, and filled up the trenches, and marched on with his 
army.” In Antiq. XVI, v. 2, we are told that Herod “erected another 
city in the plain, called Capharsaba, where he chose out a fit place, 
both for plenty of water and goodness of soil, and proper for the pro- 
duction of what was there planted; where a river encompassed the 
city itself, and a grove of the best trees for magnitude was round 
about it. This he named Antipatris, from his father Antipater ;’ 
and in the Wars L., xxi. 9, that Herod built a city “in the finest plain 
that was in his kingdom, and which had rivers and trees in abund- 
ance, and named it Antipatris.” 

In describing the march of Vespasian from Cæsarea, Josephus 
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says (Wars IV., viii. 1) that he led his army to Antipatris, and after 
remaining there two days marched on, laying waste the places about 
the toparchy of Thamnas, and proceeded to Lydda and Jamnia. 
The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the following distances :—Lydda to 
Antipatris, 10 miles; Antipatris to Betthar, 10 miles; Betthar to 
Cesarea, 16 miles; and Eusebius and Jerome make Antipatris 6 
miles south of Gilgal; the Antonine Itinerary makes Betthar 18 miles 
from Cesarea and 22 from Lydda, or 40 from Lydda to Cesarea in 

one itinerary, and in another 31 from Cesarea and 28 from Lydda, 
or a total of 59 miles. Neubauer informs us, “La Géographie du 
Talmud,” p. 86-89, that the names Kefr Saba and Antipatris are 
both found in the Talmud, and he infers from the manner in which 
they are mentioned by the different writers that they were two separate 
and distinct places. In one passage the coasts of Antipatris are 
mentioned in connection with those of Yischoub, possibly Arsuf, and 
from this it has sometimes been assumed that Antipatris was a coast 
town, an opinion held by William of Tyre, and other writers of the 
middle ages, who identified it with Arsuf. It is, however, impossible to 
reconcile any position on the coast with the notices m the Bible and 
Josephus, and we can only suggest that the expression arose either 
from the establishment of a district of Antipatris, which reached to the 
sea-shore, or from the use of the river Aujeh as a means of transport 
by boats, which would make Antipatris in a. certain manner a sea-port. 
In the eighth century there was a large Christian community at Anti- 
patris, and Theophanes alludes to a massacre of them by the Arabs in 
744. A.D. 

From the Bible we gather that Antipatris was on the military road 
connecting Jerusalem with Cesarea, and at a point whence it was con- 
venient for the guard of horsemen to continue the journey without the 
foot soldiers; from Josephus, that the town was in the plain, yet near 
the mountains, mepópov, that it was abundantly supplied with water, 
“ rivers in abundance,” that the soil was fertile, and that it was a point 
in the line of defence taken up by Alexander Janneus across the 
Maritime Plain. Josephus, in one passage, tells us that the line of 
fortification began at rz Chabarzaba, which is now called Antipatris ; ” 
and in another that Antipatris was built “in the plain called Caphar- 
saba,” at a place where there was plenty of water. These two 
passages are somewhat at variance, and the latter would almost lead 
us to infer that Antipatris and Capharsaba were distinct places, a view 
supported by Neubauér's reading of the Talmud. 

Let us now see how the two sites Ras el Ain and Kefr Saba respec- 
tively meet the required conditions; at Ras el Ain there isa large 
mound, apparently artificial, covered with old foundations, broken 
columns, &c., and evidently the site of a place of some importance. 
On its summit is a large medieval castle built, at least in part, on the 
foundations of a much older building; and at its foot are the largest 
springs, without exception, in all Palestine, far exceeding in volume 
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those of the Jordan at Tell el Kady. A small river rises at once from 
the ground, and flows off noiselessly, through marshy ground, to the 
sea. The springs are the only ones in the neighbourhood, and are pro- 
bably the “Deaf Fountains ” of the Crusaders, the castle being Mirabel, 
a name which still lingers at the mills of El Mir lower down the stream. 
Ras el Ain is sufficiently close to the mountains to be called rapópiov ; 
it is on arich portion of the plain, and conveniently situated with 
reference to the Roman road from Jerusalem, which strikes the plain 
immediately to the east of it. Kefr Saba lies on a mound partly com- 
posed of rubbish; there are fragments of columns and old foundations 
in the village, and also on some small mounds to the east, where traces 
may still be seen of the Roman road to Cæsarea. There is no running 
water, and no spring, the villagers deriving their supply of water 
from two deep wells, and rain-water which collects in winter in two 
hollows. The position of Kefr Saba out in the open plain cannot be 
said to be near the mountains, and as it is some seven or eight miles 
from the point at which the Roman road from Jerusalem to Cesarea 
left the mountains it can scarcely be considered a suitable place for 
changing the guard from foot to horse soldiers. The name is certainly 
identical with the Capharsaba of Josephus, but as we have previously 
shown there are some grounds for believing that Kefr Saba and Anti- 
patris were distinct places. We may now turn to the military aspect 
of the question, and ask what would be the best line of defence for an 
army to take up on the plain to prevent the march of a force south- 
ward. To this there can be but one answer, the line of the Nahr Aujeh. 
From the fountains at Ras el Ain to the sea the river is deep, unford- 
able for several months in the year, and has in several places marshy 
banks. It must thus have always presented a serious obstacle to the 
advance of an army, and one which no soldier acting on the defensive 
would neglect to make use of. Between Ras el Ain and the foot of the 
mountains there is but a comparatively narrow strip of level ground, 
forming a pass, through which any force advancing southwards must 
march, and one that could be easily closed by towers and aditch. That 
the Crusaders were not ignorant of the military value of this feature is 
apparent from the ruins of the castles of Mirabel and Mejdel Yaba, 
guarding each flank of the pass; and if Antipatris were at Ras el Ain, 
Herod, in selecting the site, was no doubt influenced by military con- 
siderations. Any line of defence from Kefr Saba to the sea would be 
almost nseless, and the features of the ground do not lend themselves 
to a work of this kind. The distances in the itineraries differ consider- 
ably, and until Betthar, the intermediate station between Antipatris 
and Cesarea, can be identified, it is difficult to draw any inference from 
them. In the Jerusalem Itinerary ten miles have been lost apparently 
between Betthar and Cesarea. Jerome, however, states that Gilgal 
was six miles north of Antipatris, and there can be scarcely a doubt 
that the former place is represented either by the modern Jiljuliyeh, 
which lies south of Kefr Saba, but some three and a half miles north of 
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Ras el Ain; or by Kalkilia, which is nearly due east of Kefr Saba, 
and about six Roman miles north of Ras el Ain. The distance from 
Lydda to Ras el Ain is eleven and a half Roman miles, which agrees 
fairly with that given by the Jerusalem Itinerary between Lydda and 
Antipatris, viz., ten miles.* 


C. W. W. 


THE SECOND STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PALES- 
TINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 


WANT of space prevented the notice of this number in our last issue. 
It is dated September, 1873, and copies were received at the London 
office in January of this year. It contains the following papers :— 

(1.) The Greek Inscriptions at the Nahr el Kelb, by Professor J. A. 

Paine. 

" The Nahr el Kelb, the Lycus, or Wolf River of Strabo, descends from 
the side of Sunnin, a prominent peak of Lebanon, and flows into the 
Mediterranean five miles south of Beyrout, after a short course of twenty 
miles. It forms a natural road to the heart of the Lebanon and over to 
Coele-Syria, and as such has been used from very early times. The river 
finds its way to the sea between perpendicular ridges of rock, round and 
over the southern of which the road is carried at an elevation of a hundred 
feet above the water. Another more ancient road is carried over the 
ridge at a higher point. On the lower road Professor Paine discovered 
three Greek inscriptions, one on a stone in a Roman wall and two cut in 
the rock. The most important one has already appeared in the 
Quarterly Statement. 

The other two have not yet been read. Professor Paine appends an 
extremely interesting essay on the meaning and value of the inscrip- 
tion. & 

(2.) A Paper on the ** Nosairees," by Mr. Augustus Johnson. 

This singular people, called by the Rev. Mr. Lyde—who wrote a 
volume, “The Asian Mystery,” on them—the “ Ansairiyeh,” are con- 
sidered by Mr. Johnson as descendants of those sons of Canaan who 
were in possession of Arka, Arvad, Zimra, and Sin, on the sea-shore, and 
of Hamath, when Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees. They have 
a tradition that their ancestors were driven by Joshua out of Palestine, 
cum they call their castles by Jewish names, such as Joshua, Solomon, 

ohn. 

Recent discoveries of MSS. show that the creed of this people is a 
confused méiange of idolatry, Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism. They 
recognise the prophetic character of Jesus Christ frequently; quote the 


d This notice was written before I had an opportunity of seeing Lieut. Con- 
der’s report No. 22, which contains some additional details, When the map 


reaches England it may be possible to reconcile the discrepancies in the itinera- 
ries rendered above, 
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names of the apostles, and many passages from the Psalms and New 
Testament; they revere the name of Mary; observe the feasts of 
Christmas and New Year’s Day according to the calendar of Julian; 
they celebrate Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Easter, and some of the 
apostles’ and saints’ days, and in their Communion service they use 
consecrated wine. From the Jews and Moslems they have borrowed 
ablutions and circumcision, and have adopted Moslem names, except 
those of Omar and Abu Bekr, whom they curse and abhor. They quote 
much from the Koran, but obtain many features from the Sabians and 
Magians, as appears from the respect they pay to light, fire, and the 
heavenly bodies. 

In their writings Mahomet and Christ are referred to as the same 
person manifesting himself at different epochs. 

(3.) The Hamath Inscriptions, by William Hays Ward, D.D. 

This paper contains a proposed restoration of the inscriptions from 
squeezes taken by Lieutenant Steever and Professor Paine. As, how- 
ever, plaster-casts have since been received of the stones, these resto- 
rations are now chiefly valuable as records of ingenuity and labour. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke points out that, in the essay accompanying the plates, 
his own work, published in the Quarterly Statement for April, 1872, has 
been adopted by Dr. Ward without acknowledgment.* 

(4.) Husn Sulayman, by the Rey. Samuel Jessup. 

This is a careful and interesting account of the ruins in North Syria 
which bear the name of Husn Sulayman, or Solomon’s Stronghold, a 
name probably given by the Nosairees. It lies at two days’ ride north 
of Tripoli. The ruins are extensive, consisting of two principal en- 
closures, of which the southern is the larger and more important. It is 
a rectangle 450 ft. by 280ft., and from 10 to 40ft. high. ‘here are four 
great portals, each in the centre of a wall, with carved lintels and ceil- 
ings. On the stones of the wall were found inscriptions in Latin and 
Greek. Within the area stands an Ionic temple in ruins. A smaller 
temple stands in the northern enclosure. The history and date of these 
ruins remain yet to be discovered. 

(5.) ** Our First Year in the Field.” 

This is an instalment of Lieutenant Steever’s work, bringing the 
reader down to the commencement of the Moab work. Lieutenant 
Steever arrived in Beyrout on Jan. 6, 1873, Professor Paine having 
reached that place a week or two before him. After many difficulties at 
starting, the expedition set off from Beyrout in March. The following is 
from Lieutenant Steeyer's report, which embodies Professor Paine's 
notes :— 


* In the last anniversary address of the Philological Society is a report by the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce referring to Hamath. The connection of the Hamath with the 
Babylonian is there referred, under the date Oct. 1873, to M. Lenormant, as well 
as the indication that the claims of Phcenicia to precedence in the arts of civili- 
sation must be disputed. This had previously been pointed out in these pages 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke, for whom we may fairly claim precedence. 


Khia 
Kaalta. 
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** The expedition consisted of the following members : 

Edgar Z. Steever, junr., A.M., Lieutenant U.S. Army, chief engineer 
and surveyor and commander. 

Rev. John A. Paine, archeeologist and naturalist. 

Rev. Alanson A. Haines, first assistant engineer. 

Wm. G. Ballantine, A.B., second assistant engineer. 

George Subbet, native of Damascus, a student of the Protestant Syrian 
College of Beyrout, interpreter. | 

Bishara Abou Shafateer, native of Beyrout, a graduate of the Protestant 
Syrian College, a collector in the Department Natural History. 

Melville B. Ward, first general assistant." 

We extract the following from the report :— 

* We had nine riding animals and twenty-seven pack ones, with the 
usual number (eighteen) of muleteers, some of whom brought along 
young mules and donkeys for their own use, to the number of eight. 
This large number of mules was rendered necessary by the lack of all 
facilities east of the Jordan. All our boxes for the collection of speci- 
mens in mineralogy, zoology, and botany, for transporting squeeze 
paper, books, and instruments, as well as a three months’ supply of pro- 
visions, had to be prepared in Beyrout and conveyed to some safe depót, 
convenient to our field of operations. Every preparation has been made 
with care and thoroughness. The engineering and astronomical instru- 
ment cases were covered with canvas, and carefully packed in boxes; 
the mercurial barometers slung over the back, and the chronometers, 
transported by hand, under the superintendence of Mr. Ballantine. 

On the way a digression was made to inspect a number of sarcophagi 
on the hill-side, so very large as to be visible from the road. They 
proved to be forerunners of Khan Khulda. For nearly half a mile the 
mountain side is sprinkled with these sarcophagi, commonly of great 
size, rivalling even those of the sacred bulls at Sakara, in Egypt, nearly 
all more or less worn—as deeply water and weather worn—as deeply as 
the unhewn natural rock beside them. Occasionally they were un- 
broken, evidently untouched or unmoved from their original position. 
In these the great weight of their massive covers has been their perfect 
security. Here and there caverns occur, some of which are manifest 
extensions of natural caves, while others are cut out of the rock. Both 
have side chambers on either side for the reception of moderate-sized 
sarcophagi. 

Almost directly east of the Khan, one-third the way up the hill-side, 
foundations remain of buildings whose great stones at once suggest 
Phoenician or Greek work, but no trace of a bevel could be detected 
along their edges. A portion of these constructions do not appear 
to be merely foundations, but resemble low walls and show a turreted 
top. 

Inscriptions are said by Mr. Porter (Handbook, p. 380) to be wholly 
wanting; but this is not the case. Isoon found one, in a niche, of three 
short lines, beginning IOTAIANH, a mortuary record, standing at the 
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head of one of the smallest sarcophagi there, not over four feet in 
length on the inside. On the long outer edge of another sarcophagus 
cover I discovered another inscription, too old and washed away to be 
copied. A squeeze might bring out something legible. The first I find 
De Sauley saw and Waddington has taken it from him (Voyage en Syrie, 
pl. 3, 1864). . The second is altogether likely to be new. A thorough 
search, I feel assured, would reveal others of high interest. Indeed, 
while copying the first one, a crowd of boys came panting up from the 
Khan with the keeper of the establishment himself, who told me of a 
very deep bir far up on the hill, near which there was writing, and the 
name of another place where inscriptions exist. 

All that is left of the ancient town of Porphyreon is a single granite Po 
column with a sarcophagus by the hamlet of el Jiyeh near the Khan 
Neby Yunas. A Phoenician site has been replaced by a few old gnarled, 
starved tamarisks, beside a Moslem well. 

Crossing the Ras Jedrah, a few old foundations were observed near a Platana. 
little Khan, uncovered and dug over afresh for building stones. This 
may have been the site of the fortress of Platana. 

A little way south of Sidon, beside the road, lies an almost perfect perde 
Roman milestone, bearing the names of Septimius Severus, and of his d 
son M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, more generally known as Cara- 
calla, and dating from the year 198 A.D. It is a plain column of grey 
granite nine or ten feet in length. A short walk along the sea-side or 
over the cape southward reveals the fact that Ras Surafend must have 
been built upon throughout its extent in ancient times. Near at hand 
are remains of an aqueduct, which most likely conveyed the water of 
"Ain Kanterah round the point. Here are foundations, and there stone 
presses, still entire. The whole bank facing the sea is full of pieces of 
glass, potsherds, and fragments of tiles. 

All the way across Ras Surafend—the site of ancient Zarephath, Sarepta- 
Sarepta—we saw evidences of former inhabitation, in old foundations, 
walls, &c., and pits, from which their materials had been removed. 
About el-Khudr we noticed a short granite column still standing, 
large pieces of marble capitals, and a fine sarcophagus in the very place 
it. was cut from the native rock. 

Just after passing the ruins of 'Adlan, with its caverns hewn in the 'Adian. 
opposite cliffs, my attention was attracted by a number of stones stand- 
ing upright at some distance from our route, nearer the sea-shore. 
Riding up to them they struck me at once as rude stone monuments of 
high antiquity. Before reaching them, two hundred feet or more, in 
the open field lay a large, heavy stone, two feet high, three feet long by 
two wide, having in its smoothed, flat surface an excavation eight inches 
deep, about as wide and one-third longer. Before the day was over I 
found several others of the same sort; and the only conclusion T 
could arrive at respecting their character and use, was that they are 
ancient altars. This cutting, sunk deep in the top, was intended and 
employed for the fire of wood or coals, while the victim was laid across, 
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above, from one side to the other of the excavation. "There were now, 
of course, no traces of fire remaining on the well-weathered stone; 
but the bottom of this opening in every case was rough, and in some 
cases deeply cracked by gaping lines, with rounded edges. On the 
very summit of Ras-el-Kelb, north of Beyrout, two months or more ago, 
I came across a similar artificial depression in a point of rock between 
three and four feet high, which preserved every appearance of having 
been designed and long resorted to as a place of sacrifice. This one, 
however, had an outlet cut down one side of the excavation, leading 
down the side of the rock for a distance of two feet. These rough 
stone monuments occupied a position in the lines of low walls running 
along the ground in the form of an exact rectangle, about two hundred 
feet in length, lying in an east and west direction. The front, forty feet 
wide, was placed thirty feet before the line of the upright stones. Mid- 
way between the front wall at the surface of the ground and these 
pillars stood two low ones, respectively eighteen inches and three feet 
high, and not more than three feet apart; they seemed to guard the 
entrance to the sanctuary. Coming to the upright stones themselves, 
they were found to be ranged in a parallelogram directed north and 
south, with sides about forty by twenty-five feet in length. Five out 
of seven were standing on the east side of this parallelogram—only two 
on the west side; the complete number, four, were standing on the 
south end, and none were remaining in their upright position along the 
north line. Of the fallen stones, some were still lying in their places, 
particularly on the west side; others had been carried a little way out 
of place—two beyond the north-west corner, and one sixty feet away 
to the west. Of the upright stones only one was leaning, and that 
inward—the fourth one from the south corner of the front line. All 
these pillars were rectangular blocks, two feet wide by twelve to fourteen 
inches thick, standing five to seven feet out of the ground. To have 
kept this position so long a time, theré must be from two to four feet 
more hidden in the earth. They bore no traces of workmanship, other 
than what had been necessary to cut them from their quarry. Of all, 
one side was rough rock, the other three were as smooth as hewing 
from their native places would make them, and no more. In every 
case the hewn, flat side was turned inward, and the rough, untouched 
side outward from the interior of the sanctuary. The material was the 
loose sandstone of the shore rock. Continuing on toward the west, 
the rectangular outline along the ground was kept up for about one 
hundred and fifty feet. Fifty feet from the western end, half way from 
the north and south lines, lay a large stone heap. Outside on the 
south was a stone mound, among whose débris a circular stone curb, 
five and a half feet in diameter, was noticed. Outside on the north 
was placed another block of stone nearly square, but with rounded 
corners, having a square excavation from three to seven inches deep— 
apparently another altar. Half way to the sea and a little to the north 


a cavern well was located, with steps leading down to its clear and 
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abundant water; around were scattered basins and troughs of hewn 
stones—some entire, others broken in the middle, or to such an extent 
as to be entirely unfit for use—in many forms, round, square, and rec- 
tangular. I cannot but believe that these upright stones are veritable 
dolmens connected with early Phcenician worship.” 

The expedition remained in Moab till the end of August. A base 
line, five miles long, from ten to fifteen miles from Hesban, was 
measured, and nearly five hundred square miles of the country triangu- 
lated. Long despatches have been received on the work and are 
promised for the next Statement. 

The above is a brief account of the contents of the American State- 
ment. Lieutenant Steever returned to New York in the autumn of 
last year, but we learn from the secretary that the sum of 60,000 
dollars has been raised, and that a new expedition is about to start 
thus provided with nearly three years’ funds in advance. We wish 
the American Society every possible success. 


THE SHAPIRA COLLECTION. 


Ir was not to be expected that the evidences unearthed by M. Ganneau 
and Mr. Drake as to the real character of a large part, if not all, of this 
collection, should have passed unchallenged. We published in the 
April Quarterly Statement, together with the confessions of the old man 
Abd el Baki and the apprentice Hassan ibn el Bitar, a letter from Mr. 
Shapira, stating that he, with Pastor Weser, had found seven vases with 
inscriptions. These inscriptions have not been copied and sent to Eng- 

A land, like the preceding. Lieut. Conder wrote also on March 19th, 
giving an account of an expedition which paid a visit to Moab, unaccom- 
panied by Mr. Shapira. They found no vases with inscriptions, nor any 
but Roman pottery. On the other hand, the Arabs of Arák el Emir pro- 
duced more than forty pieces of pottery resembling the Shapira Col- 
lection. 

On April 4th Pastor Weser wrote a letter to the Athenæum giving his 
arguments why the pottery should be considered genuine. In this he 
states that he had made three journeys to Moab. In the first, not being 
guided by Selim—he does not state the name of his guide—he found 
twelve pieces of pottery, plaster with inscriptions, and broken pieces of 
figures. In the second, Selim el Kari guided him to a spot where he 
found seven vases with inscriptions ; in the third, which was that men- 

tioned by Lieut. Conder, he bought pieces not inscribed. 

He further states that the potteries had all been searched, but 
nothing suspicious was found. 

Selim’s house was also searched, but no proof of forgeryfound. This, 
with the preceding, was after M. Ganneau’s second letter to the 
Atheneum. 

An article called ** Chauvinism in Archeology,” written by Professor 
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Schlottmann, was published in the Nord Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of 
April 12th. As this took the form of a personal attack on M. Clermont- 
Ganneau we do not reproduce any portion of it. 

On March 30, 1874, the following letter from M. Ganneau appeared 
in the Atheneum. The Committee of the Fund publish this, in justice 
to their officers, and by the kind permission of the proprietors of the 
Athenceum, but they can in future publish only new facts in the affair. 

JERUSALEM, March 30, 1874. 
| I think that I have amply shown, in my second letter on the pseudo- 
b. Moabite pottery (Athencewm, March 7, 1874), that we may con- 
| sider the method of defence set up by the principal culprit as equivalent 
to a confession, and that to the bundle of proofs already published I 
might add the avowal, so to speak, of the accused. Selim, not caleulat- 
ing the force of the weapon he was wielding, has struck himself. 

I only return to the subject to open the eyes of those persons who 
are not yet shaken in their sanguine convictions. These persons admit 
two things :— 


1. That Selim, the principal agent, has imprudently lied in accusing 
me of a stupid machination. 


2. That, nevertheless, he did not fabricate the Dum pieked up 
on his own indications. 

We may ask, first, how to explain Selim's lie, perfectly useless to him- 
self. As he did not hesitate before this invention, we must hold him 
morally capable of a material as well as a verbal imposture. 

But, it may be argued, ‘‘there is a great difference between moral 
possibility and material execution. We grant that Selim has given the 
measure of his sincerity by the absurd accusation which he raised 
against you. He is, further, a fellow whom we have ourselves always 
mistrusted. Still, itis absolutely impossible to conceive that an Arab 
l should have invented these figures and vases covered with Moabite 
| inscriptions.”* 

I have heard this objection made and repeated D many persons here, 
who attached great importance to it, and said that if Selim was really 
the author of these objects he ought to be the first professor in the world, 
and that the poor devil has neither the necessary talents nor the know- 
ledge to devise and execute a whole collection of ceramic art and a corpus 
of inscriptions. 
| First of all, I call attention to the rudeness of the things, from the 
| artistic point of view. One doos not require to be a great sculptor to 
| fashion these infantine figures, in which their most ardent partisans, 
like Mr. Dunbar Heath, can only praise the “style and type of gro- 


* My own opinion is, that Selim fashioned the objects and made the i inscrip- 
tions, and that he only had recourse to the potters for the preparation and 
baking of the vases. I have never been tempted, for my own part, to address 
the potters to see if I could obtain anything similar to those said to have come 


from Moab. If any attempt has been made in this direction, I am a str anger to 
it, knowing beforchand that it would be useless. 
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tesque uncouthness all their own.” Moreover, the inscriptions with 
which they are covered, in ‘‘Moabite characters,” are untranslatable 
save by some savants more courageous than fortunate, to whom we owe 
versions, entirely contradictory, of a small nuraber of these texts. 

This premised, I go on to prove that Selim knows how to draw well 
enough, and that he has a sufficient knowledge of the Moabite character to 
be the author of the pottery. He is a painter by trade, and daubs canvas 
with religious subjects for Greek pilgrims. 

Here, for instance, is a fac-simile drawing, made by his own hand, 
under my eyes, and in my house, five years ago, when he first entered 
into. negotiations with me about the Moabite Stone. It is a sketch 
drawn from memory, and representing a statue of Lot’s wife, which he 
pretended to have seen three or four hours’ distance from Dhiban, on 
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the shores of the Dead Sea. A woman bears a child on her shoulder 
in Arab fashion; in the right hand she holds a jar. On this scrap of 
paper that I have exhumed from my portfolios are, besides, a study 
of a camel, extremely simple, and the commencement of my own 
portrait (!). 

Certainly, I do not say that Selim's chef-d'œuvre would have the same 
success as my friend Holman Hunt's *Shadow of Death," if exhibited 
in Bond Street; but it proves that he understands drawing well enough 
to model those ‘‘Moabite” statues, which would not be out of their 
place among the gin gerl read figures at a fair, 

So much for the artistic side. Pass now to the stunge In my 
first pamphlet on the Moabite Stone (1870), I mentioned, among other 
things which aided me in restoring the mutilated text, a copy of {several 
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lines of the inscription executed by an Arab of the city, who had seen 
the original before its destruction. This Arab was Selim el Gari. 

In fact, towards the end of 1869, I received from him, then in the 
land of Moab, through M. Bergheim, a copy containing three lines in 
Moabite character, with a sketch of the stone, its dimensions, and 
certain words in Arabic, of which the following is a translation :— 
«This is only one line of the lines, of which there are forty. It is 
among the ruins of .... (word effaced). It is five palms long, and 
three broad." 

The name of Dhiban had been purposely obliterated; I do not know 
by whom, or why. But as my attention had been some time before 
called to this monument, it was not difficult for me to guess the name 
effaced. 

Later on, Selim returned to Jerusalem, came to me, and gave mea 
copy of a much larger part of the inscription (lines 13-20) of which, 
before, he had only sent me a part. 

This copy, made from left to right, and with no indications of lines, 
was accurate enough to be of considerable use. I verified it by aid of 
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my squeezes and fragments, and it served to correct many of my read- 
ings. It will be given among other materials'in the definitive treatise 
which I propose to publish on the Moabite Stone when I have time and 
the means. 

Meanwhile, here is the photographic reproduction of the first copy 
which M. Bergheim handed to me open, the identity of which he can, 
necessary, certify. 

The characters which represent lines 13, 14, and 15, are copied with 
exactness sufficient to permit one to recognise the Moabite letters. 

The practised and adroit hand which traced them is perfectly capable 
of drawing those which cover the trans-Jordanic pottery. 

More than this, the document shows us remarkable similarities in the 
pseudo-Moabite pottery, similarities of a personal character, which reveal 
the same individuality. 

For instance, all the ims (m) in the monument of Mesha are invari- 
ably drawn in the same style, five zigzag strokes, the fifth of which has 
a long tail. Now Selim’s copies, made from the original, show us the 
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mim several times drawn in a variation of form essentially peculiar to 
Selim, and not existing at all in the original. 

Very well, this arbitrary form is found again in the inscriptions of the 
Shapira Collection. 

Unfortunately, I have not with me copies of the suspected inscrip- 
tions to multiply these instructive resemblances; but I am so con- 
vinced that others might be made, that I shall not hesitate to extract 
from Selim’s two copies all the characters interpreted by him after his 
own fashion, and differing from the original. And I doubt not that we 
shall thus discover the origin of the characteristic variants, so extremely 
improbable, of the incriminated texts. 

To sum up: neglecting allthe proofs which I have collected in any 
preceding reports, setting aside the decisive conclusions drawn from the 
critical character of the inscriptions, we may henceforth consider it 
established about the man,— 

1. That he has no scruples of conscience. 

2. That he is artistically capable of executing such rude pottery as 
that of the Shapira Collection. 

3. That heis familiar with the Moabite letters, having had occasion 
to copy a great number of them (250) from an original monument. 

4. That on the pseudo-Moabite inscriptions is found one, and perhaps 
more than one, letter, in à curious form which does not exist on the 
monument of Mesha, but which does exist in Selim’s own copies of this 
monument. 

The idea of fabricating imitations of antiquity, and especially of 
important monuments, the discovery of which has produced a sensation 
in Europe, is an idea which naturally arises in the fertile brain of an 
Arab, always in search of some new method of turning to advantage 
Western curiosity. 

The monument of Mesha has called forth a whole generation of 
Moabite pottery, which increases and multiplies in astonishing propor- 
tions. In the same way, a “find” that I had the good fortune to make, 
the stone from the Temple of Jerusalem, has suggested an analogous 
combination to persons engaged in this special industry. I join to this 
report the photograph of a false ““ Stone from the Temple,” engraved on 
stone with a care and patience worthy of a better fate. I have the 
happiness of possessing this precious specimen of Jerusalem cunning. 
There is no necessity for me to point out the curious faults with which it 
is crowded. These are evident to every practised eye. 

Here is a piece of work a good deal harder than the kneading of a 
little clay. It is a tour de force which, although it failed, seems at 
first more improbable than the exploits of Selim. It was, like Selim’s 
work, executed by the same man whom I had employed about the 
original. This genius tried to sell the false stone to several amateurs 
in the city, and would perhaps have succeeded, if I had not, being 
warned by a squeeze sent to me at Constantinople, given the alarm at 
Jerusalem, It was a pity; for the potter, Selim, would have had in the 
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stone-cutters, Messrs. **** E Co., a redoubtable rival; and the mason’s 
chisel would, perhaps, in the end, have triumphed over the potter's tool 
in a contest where European credulity was the stake. 

The failure of this attempt depended on the forger’s desire to make 
an inscription capable of translation, a point where all archeological 
forgeries fail. That is the reason why the Moabite pots, offspring of a 
prudent sire, are mute. They are entrenched in their character as - 
incapable of translation for fear of crying their imposture aloud in open- 
ing their mouths. 
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The forger of the “Stone from the Temple ” understood that, but too 
late. It is, perhaps, due to this change of sentiment that a great block, 
reputed to be from Siloam, has appeared. It is covered with Greek 
characters like that of the pretended “stone,” but having no significa- 
tion at all. The ruse succeeded, and the enigmatic inscription, having 
piqued the curiosity of a worthy and learned man, was bought by him. 
I could quote many examples of this kind, which throw a new light on 
the manufacture of “ antiques,” &c., for exportation which goes on at 
Jerusalem. Many a time since my firsttarrival here have I been offered 
copies of inscriptions notoriously false. Sometimes simplicity went so 
far as to ask specimens of the character which I should expect to find: 
a little more and I should be able to command my inscriptions. 

Suffice it only to mention that I have only recently been offered, for 
ten francs, the very seal of “ Dawid, servant of Jehovah,” engraved in 
hard stone in Hebrew-Phonician letters, a little fantastic but quite 
legible. And some time ago I was offered a stone covered with cha- 
racters newly cut, something between Hebrew and Himyaritic! I 
expect soon to have the tables of the Law and the yellow Phoenician 
book containing the correspondence of Hiram and Solomon. 

C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


The following figures on the collection will be interesting. They have 
been furnished by the Rev. J. Niel:— 
The first collection contains 911 pieces, of which 465 bear inscriptions. 


The second collection contains 493 pieces, of which 60 only are 
inscribed. 
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The third collection contains 410 pieces, of which 68 are inscribed. 
The proportion, therefore, of inscribed to uninscribed pieces drops 
suddenly from 50 per cent. to 12 per cent. 


"THE STATUE OF HADRIAN PLACED IN THE TEMPLE 
OF JERUSALEM. 


(Reprinted from the ** Atheneum” by kind permission of the proprietors.) 


JERUSALEM, Feb, 28, 1874. 

A DONKEY-DRIVER of Jerusalem, who carries stones into the city 
for building purposes, picked wp, some months ago, among the fallen 
blocks of a dry-stone wall, a marble head of natural size, which is 
probably an historical relic of great interest. Imade him point out 
to me the exact position of his discovery. It is on the edge of the 
old Nablous road, thirty metres north of the Tombs of the Kings— 
that is, some minutes’ walk from the Damascus Gate. The head, 
which now belongs to an effendi of the town, is that of aman. The 
beard is short and curly; the hair is abundant, with thiek locks which 
cover a portion of the forehead. He bears a crown of laurels, the two 
branches of which are attached to a medallion, on which is engraved 
very distinctly in cameo an eagle, symbol of sovereign power. 

The expression of the face from some points of view has a certain 
harshness; the eyes, the pupils of which are indicated by the sculptor, 
are looking upwards; the end of the nose is broken; and some por- 
tions of the face, especially the right eyebrow, have suffered. The 
whole back part of the head has been long since broken. 

The style is entirely Roman; the workmanship is far from being 
faultless; but the effect of the whole is striking and imposing. 

We have in this head clearly a portrait, and not a vulgar type. 
The mutilation of the nose, although slight, makes the identity of the 
personage at first difficult to distinguish. As I have.not here the neces- 
sary works of reference to determine the question, I hesitated for some 
time between several hypotheses which presented themselves. I have 
now, after mature consideration, come back to my first impression, and 
I believe that we have in this head no other than that of the Emperor 
Hadrian. This is also the opinion of a man of great learning, the Archi- 
mandrite of the Russian Mission at Jerusalem. I think that this view 
will be admitted: in Europe by savants competent to judge, and by all 
those who are in a position to submit it to a verification impossible 
here. 

The finding of a head of Hadrian at Jerusalem is undeniably interest- 
ing; but were it not for certain peculiar circumstances which give it an 
historical value, it might be nothing but a mere curiosity. 

Every one knows the last and terrible insurrection of the Jews, under 
the command of Barcochebas, ** Son of the Star," which Hadrian had so 
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much trouble in subduing. After a victory dearly bought, which erased 
from the political world the name of Jew, Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem 
and transformed it into a Roman colony, under the name of Alia Capi- 
tolina. Among the numerous monuments with which he adorned the 
new city, Dion Cassius mentions a Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Proprietors of the ** Illustrated 
London News.” 


erected on the site of the ancient Jewish sanctuary. Some authors 
think that it was the projected erection of the pagan naos which was 
the determining cause, and not the consequence, of this last protestation 
of Jewish nationality so pitilessly suppressed. 

In any case, there is no doubt that Hadrian placed Ais own statue in 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. In fact, the Bordeaux pilgrim 
observed, on the site of the Temple, two statues of Hadrian. St. Jerome, 
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who knew the place de visu, says expressly in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, ** Where were formerly the Temple and the worship of God, are 
now placed the statue of Hadrian and the idol of J upiter (Hadrian 
statua et Jovis idolum collocatum est)" It would also appear that the 
statue of the founder of Blia Capitolina was an equestrian one, for tho 
. Same writer, in his Commentary on St. Matthew, speaks of “the eques- 
trian statue of Hadrian, which to this day stands upon the site of the 
Holy of Holies.” 

One may very well suppose that the pious but illiterate pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, in speaking of two statues of Hadrian, mistook for a second 
statue of the Emperor that which Jerome calls “the idol of Jupiter ”— 
that is, the statue of the god to whom the Temple was dedicated. But 
two passages in Pausanias may be compared with the pilgrim’s state- 
ment. He speaks in one place of a statue of Jupiter and that of 
Hadrian as forming a kind of group by themselves (I. iii. 5); and in 
another (I. xviii. 6), of two statues of Hadrian standing before the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus. There may thus have been two statues at 
Jerusalem, one of them equestrian. 

According to others, the two statues were those of Hadrian and his 
adopted son and successor Antoninus Pius. And if this theory bo 
correct, we might have in the Latin inscription found in the Double 
Gate of the south wall the very dedication—‘ Imp: Ces; Tito Allio 
Hadriano Antonino Aug: p. p. pontifici anguri decreto decurionum "— 
engraved upon the pedestal of the latter statue. 

In any case, there is no doubt that on the site of the Temple stood at 
least one statue of Hadrian, probably on horseback. The military 
nature of the events immediately preceding the foundation of the new 
Roman colony explain the use of an equestrian statue representing the 
Emperor as a victorious warrior. 

Down to the end of the fourth century, the statue was intact; but 
it is evident, admitting even that the prestige of the imperial name 
was able to protect it from the hands of the Christians, that it could 
not escape the Vandalism of the Persians, and the vengeance of 
the Jews, their allies. And, at all events, it disappeared inevitably on 
the arrival of Omar with his Arabs; its fragments, which defiled the 
sacred rock, were probably carried away from the purified sanctuary 
and thrown out of the city with the filth and rubbish which Omar 
cleared away. 

Strange irony of fate! Thrown face downwards on the old highway, 
this triumphant head of the conqueror of Barcochebas, the re-builder of 
Jerusalem, the Divine Hadrian, with the laurel leaf and the eagle of 
empire, has been trodden under foot for twelve centuries by everybody, 
ereat and small, who has entered the Holy City. And after this long 
Biscaithy; for alast outrage, the mutilated head, still with the same 
pride in his look, has been picked up by a poor peasant and thrown 
among his common building stones. If Jehovah had still His prophets, 
some new Isaiah would not fail to show in this sad fate an expiation 
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Sy " 
due, the chastisement of a jealous God avenging the profanation of His | 
House. ` 

C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


The above was in the hands of the Committee of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund for some time, but was withheld from publication in the 
hopes that M. Ganneau would acquire the head. In this he has been 
disappointed, the Archimandrite having bought it for a larger sum than 
M. Ganneau was authorised to offer. Drawings and photographs by 
M. Lecomte were sent to England with the memoir, and are now in the. 
office of the Fund. Mr. Vaux writes on the subject :—‘‘I have great ` 
pleasure in confirming M. Ganneau's judgment so far as I can, from the 
only available document before me, at present—his photograph. The 
characteristics of Hadrian's physiognomy are the crisp beard, the straight 
nose, the curved eyelids, and the curved if not cuxled, moustachios, &c., 
Allthese are here. The work appears to be rough, and the material 
coarse, but I have no doubt that the head is that of Hadrian, in spite of 
some doubtful points." 


ON THE METEOROLOGY OF VARIOUS PLACES IN 
PALESTINE, 


AT WHICH OBSERVATIONS WERE TAKEN BY THE RoYAL ENGINEERS. 
By James GuaisHer, EsQ., E.R.S., ETC. 


Tux observations on which this paper is based were recorded by the 
survey party under the command of Lieutenant Claude R. Conder, R.E., 
and were taken at various places spread over the area comprised between 
latitudes 31 deg. 56 min. and 32 deg. 49 min. north, and longitude 
34 deg. 50 min. and 35 deg. 15 min. east. The periods of time at 
the different stations during which observations were registered were 
very varying in length, and therefore the results given below can only be 
regarded as approximate; thus, at Caiffa the approximate mean tem- 
perature is deduced from 79 days’ observations, but at Shayk Abrayk 
from 15 days’ only. The local times of observation were 7 or 7.30 a.m., 
9 a.m., and 3 p.m. 

In the accompanying table the name of the station, with its 
latitude and longitude, and height above sea-level, is given with the 
length of the period of observation. These are followed by columns 
giving respectively the highest and lowest barometer readings and the 
mean value for the period, all reduced to 32 deg. Fahrenheit, but not to 
sea-level. Then follows the absolute maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures of the air, with the range in the period; the means of the maxima 
and minima and the mean daily range. Next in succession are the mean 
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values of dry and wet bulb thermometers and the hygrometrical deduc- 
tions therefrom. 

The approximate mean temperature is deduced from the means of all 
the maxima and minima temperatures uncorrected. The mean readings 
of a solar radiation thermometer are given for some of the stations, but 
at Jenin Lieutenant Conder remarks: “The maximum thermometer in 
rays of sun was broken on 13th September, the bulb being then open to 
the air. It was mended with sealing-wax covered with lime, the ther- 
mometer being immersed for some time (reversed) in boiling water to 
obtain the nearest possible approach toa vacuum. It has, however, read 
considerably lower since the 18th when mended, though not so low as 
whilst remaining broken." Readings after the 13th September are there- 
fore of little value. The minimum radiation values are also wanting 
from 1872, June 6, to 1873, Feb. 10, the thermometer having been broken. 
The remaining columns are occupied by the average strength of the | 
wind, the number of days in which it blew from different points and on 
which the air was*calm, the mean amount of cloud, the number of days 
on which rain fell, and the amount collected. 

I hope in future Quarterly journals to give papers on the results of 
longer-continued series of observations at Nazareth, Jaffa, and Gaza. 

Yazúr, 1872, April 4 to 23.—During the whole period the weather was 
fine, though occasionally somewhat cloudy. Showers of rain fell on the 
10th, 15th, and 16th. The air was generally calm. The readings of the 
barometer decreased from about 30°0 in. on the 5th to 29°7 in. on the 14th, 
increased to 30:0 in. again by the 19th, and was 29°7 in. at the end of the 
period. The highest reading of a thermometer in the sun’s rays was 
148:7 deg. on the Sth, and the lowest on the grass at night, 36:1 deg. on 
the 11th. 

Khirbetha ibn Harith, April 25 to May 10.—Rain fell heavily between 
7 and 9 a.m. on May 3rd, and again on the 4th, but with these exceptions 
the period was rainless. Light clouds were generally present except on 
the above-mentioned days, when they were much denser and larger in 
amount. A fall in the barometric column was registered previous to the 
rainy days, reaching its minimum, about 28:5 in., on the 2nd, but by the 
6th hadincreased to 28:8in. The wind blew briskly from the south-west on 
the 8rd and 4th, the directions on the remaining days being variable. 
The maximum radiation thermometer registered 1577 deg. on the 1st 
May, and the minimum 46:0 deg. on the 29th April. 

Ain Sinia, May 11 to 30.—The weather throughout was generally 
fine, and with the exception of a slight shower on the 22nd no 
rain fell. Thunder was heard, but lightning was not seen, on the 22nd 
and 24th. Southerly winds were prevalent from the 11th to the 18th, 
but with light pressures; during the same time the sky was generally 
` cloudy. On the 29th, observations were taken at 3 p.m., local time, 
the results being :—Barometer, 27'1in.; and dry and wet bulb. thermo- 
meters, 92:9 deg.and 671 deg. respectively. The maximum reading in the 
sun's rays was 158'7 deg. on the 22nd, and the lowest on the grass, 42:6 


deg. on the 16th, 
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Kuzah, May 31 to June 17.—At this station the barometric changes 
were very small, the absolute range of reading amounting to but 0.2, in. 
In the early morning the air was usually calm, but fresh breezos 
sprung up in the afternoon. The weather was very fine and rainless 
throughout. Highest reading in sun’s rays, 168*5 deg. 

Nablus, June 18 to August 16.—The camp at Nablus was not very 
well situated for ascertaining the direction of the wind accurately, the 
results therefore are only approximate. The sky was very free from 
cloud, but fog was prevalent on the morning of the 22nd of July. 
Very small barometric changes were recorded. The pressure of the 
wind was light but very continuous. The highest reading in the sun’s 
rays was 180°5 deg. on the 12th July. 

Jeba, August 17 to 30.—Several oscillations of the barometer were 
recorded, the principal being an increase to 287 in. on the 19th, a de- 
crease to 28°5 in. on the 21st, an increase to 28:8 in. by the next morning, 
followed by a decrease to 28:5 in. by the afternoon of the 23rd, and an 
increase to 28.8 in, again in the early morning of the 24th; this again 
being followed by a decrease to 28*5 in. by the afternoon of the 25th. 
Tolerably brisk westerly winds were prevalent, and light clouds gene- 
rally present in the early portion of each day. The highest reading 
in the sun's rays was 173°5 des, on the 17th. No rain fell. ` 

Jenin, August. 31 to September 28.—In the whole period the range 
in barometric readings amounted to but 0:2in. The weather was some- 
what variable at times, the sky being very cloudy, but no rain fell. 
Strong breezes were occasionally experienced, but the direction of the 
wind was changeable, 

Umm el Fahm, September 29 to October 19.—Barometric changes 
inconsiderable. The air throughout was generally calm. A shower 
of rain fell on the evening of the 3rd October. Lightning, not ac- 
companied by thunder, seen on the same and following evenings, and 
thunder (without lightning) was hear on tho 7th, also accompanied 
by a slight shower. The amount of rain measured was only 0:002 in. 

Mujaydel, October 20 to November 8.—The weather very variable 
throughout. Thunderstorms were experienced on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th, with at times heavy rain, and on the 20th hail in a SCC 
small quantity. The Sirocco blew on the 26th October and 2nd 
November. T 
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Caiffa, December 12, 1872, to February 26, 1874.— The principal baro- 
metric changes were :— i 
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An increase to 30.1 on the 17th Dec. A decrease to 29.9 on the 15th Dec. 
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From the 12th to the 14th December the weather was very fine; from | 
the 15th to the 28th showers of rain fell, accompanied by a thunder- 

storm on the night of the 24th. Another period of fine rainless weather 

occurred from the 29th to the 11th January, followed by a few unsettled 

days, and then again very fine till the end of January. Athunderstorm 

prevailed during the night of the 12th. During February it was very 

variable; rain fell frequently, accompanied at times by thunder and 

lightning, and by hailshowers on the 17th and 19th. The afternoon of 

the 14th was foggy, but on the following day the sirocco was ex- 

perienced. During tho latter part of the period it was very squally. 

Jeba, near Athlit, February 27 to March 21.—The barometer readings 
decreased from 29:9 in. on the 9th to 29:4 in, on the 13th, then increased 
again to 29°9 in. by the 20th. The period was generally fine, though 
rain fell occasionally. Thunderstorms were prevalent on the 16th and 
18th. 

Kannir, March 22 to April 8.—Several oscillations of the barometer 
were experienced during the latter portion of March, accompanied by 
gales and heavy showers. A thunderstorm occurred on the 25th. The 
remainder of the period was fine, broken, however, by one stormy after- 
noon, viz., that of the 5th April. 

Zayta, April 9 to 25.—A somewhat unsettled period prevailed from 
the 14th to the 17th, with thunderstorms, but otherwise it was very fine 
throughout. 

Mukhalid, April 26th to May 7; Kefr Zebad, May 8 to 23.—Very 
fine generally. The 9th and 23rd were squally, with sirocco, and on the 
17th and 18th thunder unaccompanied by lightning was heard. 
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QUARTERLY STATEMENT, OCTOBER, 1874.] 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


THE most important events in the work of the last three months 
are the discoveries on the site of Gezer by M. Clermont-Ganneau, and 
that of the Altar of Ed by Lieutenant Conder. The former is only 
equalled in interest by M. Ganneau’s previous discovery in Jerusalem 
of the stone of Herod’s Temple. He has found, on a spot previously 
indicated by him as the site of Gezer, viz., Abu Shusheh, which lies 
five miles south-east of Ramleh and four east of Amwas (the presumed 
Emmaus), not only the name Tell el Gezer, still existing, with traces 
of the foundations of houses, but two inscriptions, both exactly alike, 
in Hebrew and Greek, the Hebrew words being translated “the 
boundary of Gezer.” We have thus new data for many important 
points of dispute. There are, for instance, the boundaries of a 
Levitical city (Numbers xxxv. 4, 5); the direction of the square, 
which is now seen to have lain with its four angles at the four 
cardinal points; the exact length of “two thousand cubits,” and 
therefore of one cubit. The measurements, however, are not yet 
completed. The inscriptions will be engraved when these, with 
the memoir promised by M. Ganneau, are sent home. The other 
discovery, that of the Altar of Ed, is hardly less interesting ; and 
the survival through so many ages of the name a only another proof 


of the vitality of the old names in the Holy Land. 
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The Quarterly Statement contains besides these two papers, a 
report of the Annual Meeting, at which, among other speakers, the 
Rev. Dr. Porter, just returned from Palestine, gave an account of 
his recent journey ; and the Rev. Dr. 8. Manning, also a recent 
traveller, spoke on the necessity, for the right understanding of 
the Bible, of scientific exploration. We have also two valuable 
reports from M. Clermont-Ganneau, and a paper by Lieutenant 
Conder read at the British Association at Belfast. 

The thanks of the Committee are specially due to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, to the Syrian Improvement Committee, to the 
British Association, to Mr. Henry Lee, to Mr. W. Vaux, and to 
“G. M. E.,” for donations during the present year of £100 each to the 
Fund. Financially, the Fund is not prosperous, in spite of these 
generous donations. The Committee are deeply in debt. They 
asked the Annual Meeting for £2,500 before the end of the year. 
Since that time (June 28rd) about £640 have been received at the 
office. It is earnestly urged upon all subscribers who have not paid 
for the current year to do so without delay, and upon all Honorary 
Local Secretaries to circulate a knowledge of the Fund and its claims 


as widely as possible. & 


NOTES. 


The following resolution was passed at the Meeting of the British Association 
at Belfast :— 


That Major Wilson and Mr.'Ravenstein be appointed a committee for the purpose 
of furthering the Palestine Explorations, and that the sum of £100 be placed at 
their disposal to be expended on behalf of the Topographical Survey, and especi- 


lo in ascertaining the level of the Sea of Galilee and the fall of the River 
ordan. 


The Syria Improvement Committee have decided on terminating their trust. 


Ovt of the funds remaining in their hands they voted £100 for the Survey of 
Palestine. 
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. M. Clermont-Ganneau's leave of absence expires on October 23rd. It is hoped 
that his services may be continued for another year. 


It has been resolved that an application shall be made to the War Office for a 
second officer of Royal Engineers to join the Survey party under command of 
Lieutenant Conder in place of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. ^ 


The hill sketching and allthe plans and special surveys made by Lieutenant 
Conder have been deposited for safety with the Union Bank, where they will 
remain until the completion of the Survey. It was judged expedient not to 
run the risk of losing any of these invaluable documents by fire or otherwise. 


"The Duke of Westminster, who very kindly lent Grosvenor House for a meeting 
in July, has joined the General Committee. 

The total amount received from all sources since the last Statement was £650 
7s. 7d. (June 26 to Sept. 30). "The balance on the same date was £165 15s. 1d. 
The expenditure during the next three months will be about £1,000, and it will 
be necessary besides to pay at least £600 of our liabilities. 

A letter has been sent to all the City companies and various societies, asking 
for assistance in the great work of the Survey. The fact is stated publicly, in the 
hope that subscribers will be able to help this appeal by their own influence. 
Perhaps, also, a general appeal will be made in November. 


The following Special Meetings have been held during the summer :— 

1. Grosvenor House, July 24th, 1874. The chair was taken by Mr. MacGregor, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Chairman, by Captain Warren, and 
Lieutenant Conder. The room was very kindly lent by the Duke of West. 
minster. 


2. Admiral and Lady H. B. Hamilton, July 18, 1874. Captain Warren spoke 
on the work of the Fund. 


3. Sept. 30, at the Palace, Chichester, when Mrs. Finn, through whose 
exertions all the summer meetings were arranged, gave an account from her own 
experience of recent and and early research in the Holy Land. 


4. Drawing-room Meetings were also held at the houses of Madame de Bunsen, 
Mrs. Osborne, and Mrs. Ellis. 


At these meetings the following ladies entered their names as members of the 
Ladies' Association :— 


Lady H. B. Hamilton, Macartney House, Greenwich. 
Miss Hamilton, P, 
Miss Jones, 16, Park Row, pianak 

Miss E. Jones, e ^ 

Miss Jackson, An 

Miss Pontifex, Crown Hill, Blackheath. 

Mrs. Francis B. Wire, ,, 

Mrs. H. Lacon, 7, Hyde Park SE W. 

Miss Turbervill, 170, St. Paul’s Road, Highbury 
Miss Kims, 24, Highbury New Park, N. 


sm SE 
Mrs, Ellis, 197, Maida Vale. 


Mrs. S. Hanso: » 1 aban ste Pul Devi pee m 
iss Hanson, The hapten ch, Hants, 2.00 
EAM To mesic 2^ moi fadt 

_ Mrs Despard, Parsonage, "Kibum : ee ded 
- Mrs. Sydall, 60, Ladbroke Grove; W. ` d Uto Hu 


: is Holdsworth, per H. cough Faq, 1 z B Abbey, Essex. 


= Mis. Osborne, 5, Ulster Terrace, pig Park. b 


^t 


- Mrs. Halley, 16, Hanley Street, W. A EE bag 


Mr, J. C. Chappell, 14, George Street, nee SOAR Went amm b 


Mrs. Hunter, 32, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. - 
Miss Colls, Florence Villa, King Henry's Road. 


. Miss Rogers, 150, Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood. 


Mrs. C. H. Osborne, 120, Cornwall Road, S.W. 
= Mrs. G. H. Osborne, 5, Ulster Terrace, Deu Park, N wW. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


HELD AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 23rD JUNE, 1874. 
THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER IN THE CHAIR. 


The CHAIRMAN : I shall call upon Mr. Grove to read the Report. 

GEORGE GROVE, Esq., Hon. Sec., read the Report as follows :— 

** The Committee are happy in being able to report that the work of the 
year has been marked by an unparalleled progress. 

“Two branches of work haye been simultaneously carried on. The 
survey of Western Palestine, under Lieut. Conder and Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, and the Archeeological researches of M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
Lieut. Conder will himself describe to you the method of the survey. 

* At the last annual meeting of the Fund, the Committee were able 
to report the completion of 1,600 square miles in the eighteen months 
which had elapsed since the commencement of the survey. 

“During the past twelve months the rate of progress has greatly 


increased. 
** The number of square miles now mapped and surveyed is over 3,000, L W Taf 
or about one-half of Western Palestine. mah had 


“Map-making is only part of the work of the expedition; careful 
drawings, with plans, measurements, and sketches of every ruin and 
important site, are made; the ancient roads, aqueducts, and lines of com- 
munication are traced; observations on the geology and natural history 
of the country are recorded, and specimens collected ; and the traditions 
of the people are sought for and carefully noted down. 

* Foremost among the special surveys may be mentioned those of 
Athlít, Dor, Beisan, Cæsarea, and Antipatris. There are also plans of 
two ruined cities not yet fully identified, discovered by Lieut. Conder; a | 

. group of early Christian convents, and some fine tombs which throw | 
much light upon the history of the architecture of various periods in 
Palestine. The tomb and summer palace of Herod at Jebel Furaydis 
have been examined. A survey and plan have been made of Modin, Modan 
where are the tombs of the Maccabees The system of caves, commonly 
known as the cave of Adullam, has been thoroughly explored. The A4, e 
Jordan Valley has been surveyed, where the site of Gilgal has been fixed 771 | 
with great probability. | 

“With regard to the identification of other sites, that of Œnon (proposed Avo] 
by Dr. Robinson) has been verified. The places mentioned (Judges 
vi., vii, and viii.) in Gideon's pursuit after the Midianites can now be 
followed on the map; and Lieut. Conder believes that he had identified ` ,  .. 
the rock Oreb and winepress of Zeeb (Judges vii. 25). Orch Xe 

* It is probable, also, that the voluminous geological notes made in the 


- 
T7 
» 1 dé | 
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valley of the Jordan will help to settle the difficult question of the date, 
and method of formation, of this valley, and the Dead Sea. 

** It is impossible to publish in the Quarterly Statements all the sketches 
and plans now in the possession of the Committee and accumulating 
monthly. These will appear in the work which the Committee hope to 
be able to publish in connection with the map, when the survey is com- 
pleted. 

** The non-commissioned officers, Sergeant Black, Corporal Armstrong, 
and Lance-Corporal Brophy, have worked throughout to the entire 
satisfaction of Lieut. Conder, and the Committee desire to express their 
high sense of the value of the service which they have rendered to the 
Fund. 

** With regard to the survey, it should be added that the work has been 
conducted in the face of the most severe winter ever known in Palestine, 
and in spite of fever, which attacked both Lieut. Conder and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. 

“Turning to the work of M. Clermont-Ganneau, the Committee point 
to his letters published in the Quarterly Statements. 

** He has discovered the ancient cemetery of Jaffa, found apparent 
traces of the primitive houses of Gezer, examined the site, suggested by 
himself, of the stone of Bohan, and made researches attended with results 
of great interest at Gumran (the Gomorrah of De Saulcy), Jericho, the 
Wady Kelt.Shafat, Modin, and many other places. He has brought to light 
numerous inscriptions, discovered and examined many ancient tombs, 
and collected a great number of local traditions. He is now engaged in 
exploring a series of rock-cut chambers north of the Via Dolorosa, in 
Jerusalem, which seem to have an important bearing on the topography 
of the city. 

“The reports of M. Ganneau have been accompanied by a series of most 
carefully executed drawings by M. le Comte. The Committee take this 
opportunity of drawing attention to tlfe energetic and able manner in 
which M. Ganneau is carying out their instructions. 

“The income of the Fund for the year 1873 amounted to £3,630 17s. 3d., 
the largest income it has ever obtained since the year 1869. The amount 
received this year up to the present date is £1,758 17s. 9d., being £308 
more than was received up to the same date of last year. 

** On the other hand, the expenses are heavier, both in Palestine, owing 
to the two expeditions, and at home, owing to the enlargement of the 
Reports and the increased expenses in printing. Even to pay their way, 
without paying existing debts, the Committee will have to ask for at least 
£2,500 before the end of the year. 

“ Intelligence has been received from the secretary of the American 
Exploration Association that the sum of 60,000 dols., or £12,000, has 
been raised by appeal, and that a second expedition will be sent out 
without delay to the east of the J ordan. 

“This proof of enthusiasm in America will be heartily welcomed in 


England, and ought to be a stimulus for the raising of a larger sum for 
our own Society. 
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“An Association has been formed in Germany for the scientific 
exploration of Phoenicia. The Committee will endeavour to place them- 
solves in communication with this society with a view to the interchange 
of papers. 

* The Committee have, lastly, the pleasing duty of expressing their 
sincere thanks : 1st, to Mr. Consul Moore, of Jerusalem, for the friendly 
help he has always rendered to Lieut. Conder and M. Ganneau ; 2ndly, 
to Dr. Chaplin, who has continued for Lieut. Conder's party the same 
gratuitous medical assistance which he so kindly gave to Major Wilson's 
and Capt. Warren's expeditions, and whose valuable services in many 
other ways have always been placed so readily in the hands of the Fund ; 
and 3rdly, to Mr. Schick, for the notes of his researches at Jerusalem, 

. Which he forwards from time to time to Major Wilson for the Fund. 

** They have also to thank Lord Shaftesbury for the sympathy which 
prompted him to write to the Times last autumn a strong appeal on 
behalf of the Fund; the Rev. Dr. Aberigh Mackay, of Simla, who has 
raised a subscription in India; and all local secretaries, for the trouble 
they take in maintaining interest in the work, and raising money for its 
continuance." 

Lieut. CoNDER then read the following Report of the proceedings of 
the Society in Palestine :— 

It is now two years since I was honoured by having the command 
of the Survey Party in Palestine entrusted to my care, and I am glad 
to be able to report to-day that the work has been prosecuted during 
that time without any material check, and with many interesting and 
important results, with which you are already familiar. 

Before leaving Palestine I had completed, roughly speaking, half 
the map. On my arrival in the country I found that the time required 
was estimated at eight or ten years, but now we are able to promise, 
that unless the health of the party fails, we shall have all Palestine, .. ñ 
from Dan to Beersheba, surveyed and thoroughly examined within eme 109 /7 
eighteen months from this time,—in four years, instead of eight as ¿mel 
originally contemplated. Hitherto the men have hardly had a day's ~~ ' ~~ 
illness; and I think we may hope that with due care and the invaluable 
advice of Dr. Chaplin, the open-air life may continue to enable them to 
stand the effects of the climate and of the work. 

There is nothing which is so striking on returning to England as the 
difficulty of conveying a truthful and vivid impression of Palestine, and 
the life we lead there. It must be borne in mind that every inch of 
paper on the sheets brought home represents a square mile of difficult 
country ridden over more than once, and every small plan a large ruin 
encumbered with fallen stones, or overrun with thistles through which 
the chain has to be dragged. 

The method of proceeding has now become stereotyped; it is a con- 
stant repetition every fortnight or ten days of the same round of duties, 
only broken by the winter rainy season. In a month we now add 
nearly 300 square miles to the map, being five times the rate first 
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obtained; and were it not impossible for even the endurance of my 
non-commissioned officers to stand the strain, the actual amount of. 
time required to complete the map would not be more than some 
twelve months. 

The expedition as at present constituted consists of five Europeans 
and ten Syrians, including servants, groom, cook, and muleteers, with 
an irregular horseman supplied by the local government. For our 
transport we require eight horses and seven mules, and on the days of 
moving camp five or six camels in addition. Thus, on the occasion of 
our first march along the Jordan valley high road our caravan extended 
over a quarter of a mile: in front the horsemen, followed by the heavily- 
loaded mules with bells and gaily ornamented harness; behind these 
the camels, and in rear the Bedouin guards on their horses and 
the Sheikh on his dromedary, whilst a string of Arabs on foot with 
long guns, and of servants mounted on donkeys and mules, mingled 
with the main line of the march. 

Arrived at our destination, the first thing necessary is to choose a 
camping ground in a convenient position, sheltered, near to water, and 
on as even ground as possible. If at a village it is next necessary to 
send a message to the leading man of the place. For this purpose our 
head servant, in the full glory of Syrian costume, well armed, and 
mounted on a good horse, is despatched with the Imperial firmán to 
explain the object of our arrival, and demand all necessary assistance. 
The presence of a government soldier, and the fact that our arrival has 
probably been already announced, as it is known at one camp where 
our next is to be, makes this. generally a mere formality. The elders 
of the village immediately come down, and we are offered coffee and 
other refreshments. After this, with the exception of extortionate. 
demands, which dwindle to fair prices in the course of a few days, we 
have as a rule but little trouble with the inhabitants of this village or 
of those in the immediate neighbourhood. 

A consultation with my sergeant and orders to the head servant 
follow, and thus next morning we are all ready to begin the work. 

As night comes over the camp the active duties of our dogs com- 
mence. The English fox-terriers, of a breed which we preserve very 
carefully, run round the tents, and are constantly on the alert for 
Jackals, hysenas, or prowling Arabs. Sometimes we are waked by the 
noise of a combat, when they have seized some large prey, and require 
our assistance. More than once they have saved our horses by discov- 
ering the approach of thieves. Thus, at Shunem, Sergeant Black and I 
were waked by a dog’s bark, and discovered that three Bedouins had 
crept through the long grass within a fow feet of the picket of valuable 
horses. We rose and loaded our guns, but although some twenty Arabs 
descended on the neighbouring village, and a skirmish with the villagers 
ensued, we were not attacked. A dropping fire was kept up for some 
time on both sides, and the war cry of the Arabs answered the shouts 


of the fellahin ; but having stolen a horse and a cow the robbers retired 
for the night. 


k 
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By about half-past seven in the morning the horses are saddled, the 
breakfast ready, and two mules packed. On the back of each is a square 
wooden canvas-covered box, containing the theodolite, placed well for- 
wards to allow a native to sit; behind it on each side are saddle-bags 
with provisions, an umbrella, the leys of the theodolite, a bucket of 
whitewash, a hatchet, Ee, Each party, accompanied by a guide from 
the village on another mule, now moves off to a high mountain top, 
already well known, and chosen from a former camp. For two or three 
hours we go steadily on our way, now by a path, now across country up 
the narrow valleys and over stony ridges, keeping our point straight 
before us. There is generally very little said unless a consultation 
becomes necessary ; and our acquaintance with the country is now so 
good, that we rarely meet any obstacle sufficient to turn us from our 
course. Sometimes, indeed, we may arrive at the brink of a precipitous. 
ravine like that of Michmash, the existence of which cannot be guessed 
from a distance; but even this hardly alters our line of march, and we 
have never yet failed by some means or other to drag our sure-footed 


beasts down the rocky sides and up the opposite slopes. These great 


valleys do, however, materially delay our progress; and on one occasion 
in Judea it took three hours to advance a distance of only three miles. 

Another difficulty which has especially delayed us during this spring 
is the entire want of drainage. In parts where there is no natural 
outlet for the water, the cornland is often an impassable swamp, and 
immediately on leaving the rock the horses will sink up to the girths, 
and are with difficulty recovered. Experience, however, has taught us 
to avoid these dangerous places, and to find a path across them. Great, 
care is necessary also in riding over the bare rock, which is often so. 
slippery from the rubbing of the camels’ feet and the effect of the sun 
that no horse can keep its feet, and the danger of a heavy fall is not to 
be laughed at. 

On arriving at the chosen point a communication with the other 
party has to be established. This is generally effected, either by the 
smoke of a fire or by the flash of the sun’s rays in a small looking-. 
glass. Seen from a distance, this resembles a long tongue of electric 
flame, and is, ona bright day, visible almost as far as the eye can see. 
The theodolite observations occupy from two to four hours, and are 
perhaps the most trying part of our work, necessitating a continual 
change of focus for the eye from the long distance seen through the 


telescope to the minute magnified divisions of the graduated circle. 4 


Thus, on returning to camp the day's work has extended over eight or 
ten hours. 

The work of filling in the details of the map, which commences on 
the third or fourth day of the camp, requires even greater physical 
exertion. But this can hardly be explained in a brief address such as. 
the present. I feel sure, however, that the accuracy of this part of 
the work is greater than could be expected, whilst the number of 
names averages six times that on the best existing map. 
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The difficulties of country already alluded to are also extremely im- 
portant. Some of the valleys are absolutely impassable, and the fatigue 
of crossing a narrow gorge, perhaps 1,000 feet deep, is very considerable. 
Ruins are often hidden in corners or half way down precipitous descents, 
and take hours to examine. Sometimes when visited they prove modern 
or insignificant, but they are noted nevertheless, and our lists give 
details of all that is to be seen in every spot we have examined, and 
these are now to be counted by thousands. i 

The great stoniness of the soil is another cause of delay and fatigue 
In England it can hardly be realised. The north road from Jerusalem 
to Nablus resembles nothing so much as a dry bed of a stream, and 
the by-ways are, as may be imagined, worse than the main road. 

The danger of assault by the natives has also to be considered, 
although it is now less than at first. In every case such an assault has 
met with swift and severe punishment, and the fame of these acts of 
justice has spread, whilst, at the same time, the peasantry regard us 
with less suspicion and fear than formerly. It is to a firm and con- 
sistent line of conduct on the part of all members of the expedition 
that the freedom from annoyance from this source has arisen. The 
safety of a European when alone in Syria depends on his being well 
armed, and on a just confidence in his own superiority to a cowardly 
and treacherous race of natives. 

In conclusion, I may call attention to one of those rewards for 
systematic labour which we occasionally obtain. I take as an instance 


"-the discovery of Khirbet Deir Serur, where we found a whole town 


previously entirely unknown, never before visited or marked on a 
map, though only ten miles from Samaria. 

In the course of an ordinary day's work, Corporal Armstrong arrived 
at this important ruin, and after a brief inspection, saw that it was too 
extensive for immediate survey, and would require to be visited by 
me. At the earliest opportunity we therefore re-examined it together, 
and spent the day in surveying it, measuring its principal buildings, 
and noting all details of importance. 

The ruin is situated on a hill-top, and presents a field of fallen 
masonry, with blocks of white limestone, in some cases ten feet long. 
On the east are the foundations of a large building with walls eight 
feet thick; and two curious blocks like pilasters, but unornamented, 
stand at the corners unsupported. The building in question is evidently 
for some public purpose, though it is not easy to say what. It is not 
a church, nor does it entirely resemble in plan a temple or synagogue. 
Its floor is tesselated pavement. Fragments of its ornamentation are 
scattered about, and a fine stylobate runs at the base of the wall. 14 
seems to have been divided into three walks with pillars, and had steps 
to its great gate on the west. The rubbish, however, has filled the 
interior. 

Passing along what seems to have been a main street, we find another 
large building at the north-west corner of the town. The main door- 
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2 Saf pa Av. round arch, and the rubbish here must be over ten 
pth. The pilasters of a side door are of classic moulding, and 
Mä Gro wall has stones beautifully finished, all with drafted margin. 
A. e general impression with regard to this important ruin appears 
e that it dates about the first or second century. It may turn out 
to be Herodian, and its excavation may lead to important finds of 
inscriptions or other treasures. 

] Such, plainly stated, is a single illustration of many similar explora- 
tions, and a review of our method of work leading to the valuable 
discoveries which we are making in parts of Palestine where a 
European has not been seen within the memory of man. 

I have endeavoured very briefly to give not the results of our work, 
which you have already in the Quarterly Statements, but our methods, 
905 life, and some of our difficulties. I have only to add what you are 
quite prepared to hear, that every sheet of our Survey brings out more 
forcibly and more clearly the absolute accuracy of the very slightest 
topographieal indieations and incidental notices contained in the 
historical books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The CHAIRMAN: I first of all must make an apology for my being in 
the chair in the place of the Archbishop of York, who, I believe, has filled 
this chair every time since he undertook to be the President of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and I have always considered it doubly merito- 
rious, if I may use such an expression, not only on account of his 
numerous important avocations, but because I consider in all geographical 
matters that itis a virtue not to be expected that any one should take a 
profound interest in a country he has not himself visited, that being a 
virtue to which I could not lay claim if I were called upon to take the 
chair (hear, hear); and therefore I consider that the Archbishop of 
York does deserve much gratitude from the Fund. (Cheers.) On this 
occasion we must all deeply deplore the cause of his absence to-day, 
which is wholly occasioned by his having had to cross the Channel to 
Paris, only in time to reach the deathbed of a beloved brother. With 
regard to the occasion itself, the Report and the address you have just 
heard leaves very little to add beyond what you all yourselves understand 
from it. No doubt the great addition made to our knowledge by this 
very careful and extended mapis the most important step the Fund has 
made in advance, because this is a thing which is unquestionably 
superior to anything of the kind which has been done by anybody; and 
it never can be undone, and it has been undertaken at a period in the his- 
tory of Palestine which is most important, because one feels that in these 
half-civilised countries the progress of civilisation will tend to tear away 
and uproot many things which, unless they are chronicled now, will never 
be chronicled at all ; and these records can therefore now be made with the 
greatest effect. You have also heard from the address of Lieut. Conder 
exactly the process by which this map is made. To any one who has 
been in Palestine his address is most interesting, as giving you a picture 
of the ups and downs and everlasting undulations of these rocky hills, 
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and of the precipitous valleys which so unexpectedly yawn before you. 
No doubt the process is exceedingly difficult, and it must be in many 
respects exceedingly wearisome, and often, as he has described it, not 
free from danger. (Hear, hear.) But I cannot help hoping for him and 
those engaged with him this reward. There is no other country in the 
world in which they could be employed, not only with such results, but 
with such constant and immediate results. The geography and the 
monuments of Palestine are the most interesting of any in the world, and 
the most thickly scattered—I think not even with the exception of 
Greece. Greece is the only country which can come into competition 
with Palestine in regard to the narrow space within which these crowded 
vestiges of antiquity are packed together; and therefore at every turn these 
explorers may expect to find something which, if not absolutely new, 
is exceedingly important for the purpose of making a complete survey. 
(Hear, hear.) I cannot help comparing Lieut. Conder’s account of the 
survey before us with another work in which I happen to be engaged— 
especially when speaking of the length of time which it requires—and 
that is the revision of the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures. 
We count week by week, and month by month, the ground we get over ; 


and so it is with this exploration of Palestine; and, as I trust, within the 
“next ten years we shall in both these works have arrived at something 


like the same result, As regards the Map of Palestine, we shall have 
given all the results that can be arrived at in this our time in the most 
complete form ; and as regards the revision of the text of our translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, we shall have brought to bear upon it all the 
light which modern scholarship can bring to bear upon the letter of the 
Holy Scriptures. (Hear, hear.) We shall thus have been equally suc- 
cessful with the land and the letter of the Bible. It is true that does not 
supply the spirit; but itis something to have the framework, and itis 
something to have the letter, and I trust we shall have that fully within 
the next ten years. (Cheers.) The first^resolution will be proposed by 
Dr. Manning. 

The Rev. Dr. S. MAxNING: The resolution I have to propose is to the 
following effect :—'* That this meeting cordially approves of the action 
of the Committee, and of the efforts made by the exploring officers to 
carry out their instructions.” This resolution implies two things: first, 
that the objects and aims of the Palestine Exploration Fund are deserving 
of our approval and support; and secondly, that those objects are pur- 
sued by the Committee and officers with laudable energy, discretion, and 
success. With regard to the first point there is little to be said here, 
especially in your presence, Mr. Dean, who by precept and example 
have shown us the value of topographical knowledge in the exposition of 
God’s Holy Word. You have told us again and again in your writings 
how truth is to be illustrated by reference to the great facts of physical 
geography, and your writings have proved its importance in the elucida- 
tion of those documents upon which our most holy faith is established. 
(Cheers.). Though there will be no gainsayers to this proposition, a few 
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words may be permitted to me. We set ourselves to the exploration of 
the soil of Palestine with a view of confirming and illustrating the Holy 
Scriptures. Before we set ourselves to that work we must have a firm 
faith in the historical veracity and accuracy of those documents before 
submitting them to this crucial test. No system of falsehood, no system 
of semi-falsehood, can survive that test, because its inaccuracy must be 
exposed. If you could imagine any one testing the mythologies of India, 
Greece, and Rome by reference to the topography of their sites, their 
absurdity would be exposed to view—the bubble would burst at the in- 
stant of its contact with fact. If we come lower down, to the heroic 
period, and take the demigods of classical antiquity, and apply the same 
test, the myth would be obvious; it would not fit into the actual facts of 
geographical requirements. But weare perfectly secure of the Scriptures. 
The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament will be found exactly 
to adapt themselves to the facts and requirements of the case. We have 
no fear whatever of exposing them to this crucial test; and the result has 
been to justify our confidence, to clear up that which is obscure, and to 
confirm what is doubtful; and if our faith needed a firmer basis on which 
to rest, we should find it in these investigations. (Cheers.) I may 
perhaps be permitted to give one or two passing illustrations, not to add 
to your knowledge, but to show the advantages of this Society. Weread 
that when the great leader and lawgiver of the Jewish nation was 
approaching the end of his honoured career, he ascended the mountain of 
Nebo, and the historian says that the whole country lay stretched out 
before him from the extreme north to the extreme south of the promised 
land. The infidel of former ages said that this was a physical impossi- 
bility, and incredible; others, affirming that we have herea slender shred 
of fact around which myths had gathered, explained the narrative as 
merely an exaggeration of later ages; and our forefathers in defending 
the faith had to affirm the existence of a miracle. But the officers of 
this Fund, Canon Tristram and others, have found that it was neither 
impossible, nor improbable, nor even miraculous; and those who have 
climbed where Moses stood have found that the writer of Deuteronomy 
has supplied a guide-book to the map which lay stretched at their feet. 
(Cheers.) Again, we read that on the opposing heights of Ebal and 
Gerizim the law was recited—its blessings and its curses—from the 
opposing hills. This seems very improbable, very difficult to under- 
stand, very hard to believe, insomuch that some writers bave been 
eager to find another Ebal and another Gerizim where the event might 
have happened. We have but to visit the spot and all difficulty dis- ` 
appears. Here are two opposing amphitheatres, and you may stand 
in one or the other of them and try the experiment as I tried 
it last year myself, under circumstances the most unfavourable. 
Whether from the conformation of the spot, or the elasticity of the 
air in Palestine, despite all the difficulties of the case, not only could 
we in the valley hear the verses of blessing and cursing, but the 
readers on the opposite hills could catch the words with sufficient dis- 
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tinctness to take up the verses at the very point where the others left 
off. (Cheers.) The period in which we could most expect myth and 
legend to exist, if it exist at all, would be that of the great founders of the 
nation. Let us bring this to the same test. For instance, Abram and 
Lot are at Bethel about to divide the land between them, and we are 
told that from the point at which they stood they saw the rich and 
fertile plain of Jordan outstretched before them ; beautiful exceedingly, 
as Eden, the garden of the Lord. When we look at the site of Bethel 
on the map, it is very difficult to understand that. We have but to 
visit the spot, however, aud at once we have on the one side the barren 
rocks and wind-swept heights of southern Palestine, whilst the well- 
watered plain of Jordan in all its fertility and beauty is visible to the 
naked eye. (Cheers.) 'Take another instance in the life of the great 
patriarch. The announcement of the destruction of Sodom was made to 
him overnight, and he climbed the hill, and we are told he saw the 
smoke ascending. When welook at the map we find that long ranges 
of hills intervene between the two places, and it seems difficult to un- 
derstand how this should be; but from the hill over Mamre, through 
a notch in the intervening chain, the whole of that district of the valley 
of the Jordan lies clear and plain, and the hot and quivering air is seen 
rising up distinctly from that very spot where Abram stood.  (Cheers.) 
Glance at one of the poetical passages of the Bible, where the march of 
the Assyrians on Jerusalem is described. It is but an itinerary of the 
different villages from Anathoth up to Nob, just under the walls of 
Jerusalem. Step by step, by the officers of this Fund and other 
travellers, village after village has been identified, so that the narra- 
tive is proved to be a minute itinerary of that march, and the present 
names are in almost every case identical with those given us by the 
prophet. There is such a minute accord between the Land and the 
Book that they completely illustrate one another. Just as the pieces of 
a dissected map fit one to another, so do they coincide with the minutest 
possible accuracy. (Cheers. We owe it to the labours of Captain 
Warren, Major Wilson, and Lieutenant Conder, that they have brought 
before us these elucidations and confirmations of the documents which 
form the basis of our faith and hope in Christ. (Loud cheers.) Ad- 
mitting that the results have been of such value, yet, when we read 
that the resources of the Fund are so unexpectedly and sadly small, we 
cannot but feel that there is an idea abroad that the Fund is not doing 
the work we might expect it to do. Even those who are most earnestly 
desirous of a full exploration of Palestine stand aloof, look coldly, and 
speak doubtfully, when the question of supporting and contributing 
to this Fund arises. I would like to take the lowest statement I have 
ever heard, or that can be made, of the work of the Fund. I said to a 
gentleman in Jerusalem, who is earnestly devoted to this work, who is 
a warm and liberal supporter of it, and who has laid it under a heavy 
debt of gratitude by the services he has given it, * Will you tell me what. 
is the net result of the explorations in Jerusalem ? what is the sum 
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total of the amount arrived at?” This was last year. He said, “ We 
began, believing we knew everything about Jerusalem, and that we only 
needed to fill in a few minute points of detail. We have now got so far 
that we know absolutely nothing. People were accustomed to talk about 
our church as the church on Mount Zion. I do not know where Mount 
Zion was.” This must be taken with some limitation, because my 
friend is cautious and disposed to minimise results and magnify failures. 
That was his estimate. It came short of the truth. But even admitting 
its accuracy, I am disposed to say, Mr. Dean, that that is a great result 
to have obtained—to have detected errors—to have dispelled super- 
stitious delusions, which have grown up age after age from the tra- 
ditions and ignorances of the innumerable tribes and races who have 
held that hallowed spot in Jerusalem. We have not only to dig away 
vast mountains of débris, but to scatter vast clouds of prejudices. We 
must exorcise and cast out the idols of the cave before we can arrive at 
accurate knowledge ; and it is only when error has been scattered that we 
can see facts in their true light. (Cheers.) Even if no more had been 
done than to disabuse our minds of false conceptions, and bring our- 
selves face to face with naked facts, this Society has done great and 
noble work. (Cheers.) But this was, I think, an under-statement of 
the work. It would not become me, who may be superficially acquainted 
with the operations of this Exploration Fund, to enter at great length 
to you, who know them better than I do, upon the actual results 
attained; but some of them have greatly impressed me. There is first 
that admirable contour plan in plaster of the rocky site of Jerusalem, 
giving us the actual surface and contour of the rock, as disclosed by 
exploration and borings. We have been dinned and pestered by endless 
disputations and discussions as to Acra, and the Tyropcon valley, and 
Zion, and Moriah, and other sites of Jerusalem, were bewildered with 
conflicting statements, and found that we were all groping in the dark. 
Now, though I do not mean to say that the sites of the Temple and 
the Holy Sepulchre have yet been decided, we have a sure basis of fact 
on which to rest, and with the contour plan before us, the time cannot 
be far distant when the topography of Jerusalem will be ascertained 
with certainty, finally and for ever. (Loud cheers.) And referring 
again to this survey of Palestine, in which there are from six to eight 
times as many names as are to be found in the best of all preceding 
maps, I think that is a matter for congratulation. (Cheers.) If the 
Fund had devoted itself to some sensational work—if some extraordinary 
discovery had brought out some exciting fact before the world—I believe 
its funds would have been in a much better position, because more 
people would have come to subscribe ; but that would have been of in- 
comparably less value than the work which we have now done. You 
will soon have the whole soil mapped out as the basta and groundwork 
of our future studies, and that is a work the importance of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. And I would mention one point in connec- 
tion with this, and that is the importance of putting down on paper the 
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names of the existing villagos, which is of more value than it appears 
to be at the first glance. In Palestine nothing is more permanent than 
the names of places. Notwithstanding the influence of foreign invasion 
pouring over the country, the peasantry have retained the old scriptural 
names. Thus we find that Emmaus, whether the scriptural Emmaus or 
not, was known for centuries as Nicopolis, but it has now reverted to its 
ancient name as Amwás. Or take Bethshan, so memorable in connection 
with the history of Saul. After being called Scythopolis for centuries, 
itis now called Beisan, which is almost identical with the Bethshan of 
the Old Testament. And it is by no means impossible, even with regard 
to Jerusalem itself, that the same thing may be true. Its modern name 
of El Kuds may be but a revival of the name Cadytis by which it was 
known to Herodotus. This map is an invaluable result of the work 
of this Society; and we must, moreover, contrast the work done 
by the officers of the Fund, not with what has to be done, but with 
the means at their disposal. (Cheers.) If they had had exhaustless 
resources their work would have been quite equivalent to those resources. 
Remember the skill, energy, and versatility of resource which your 
officers have displayed, and the dull, stolid obstinacy of the Turkish 
Government. I consider they have displayed a courage and a fertility 
of resource which, on the battle-field, would have captured a city or won 
a campaign. (Cheers.) Imagine them sinking a shaft, and running 
a tunnel at an enormous depth, and creeping up holes from which a 
fox terrier might be excused for turning back in despair. I say that 
Captain Warren, Major Wilson, Lieutenant Conder, and Sergeant 
Birtles are worthy of the greatest admiration and all honour for 
the marvellous courage they have displayed in braving danger and 
surmounting difficulties. (Cheers.) But although so much has been 
done, it is as nothing to what remains to be done. There are Hebron, 
Machpelah, Bethel, the summit of Gerizim, with all its mysteries, and 
innumerable other sites as yet waiting ba be explored. All this has to 
be done, but it cannot be done with the means at the disposal of this 
Society; and, as the Dean said, what has to be done must be done 
quickly. The result of my researches in Jerusalem is that the progress 
of the destruction of ancient monuments was never going on so rapidly 
as now. Wherever we turn we find bands of tourists with bags and 
hammers, hammering at the pillars of the temple, and they would carry 
off a chip from the altar of burnt-offering if it could be found. (Cheers.) 
A few years ago a line of wall was discovered—the famed -wall of 
Agrippa; and we all know the great importance of the question where 
that wall ran. Those remains have disappeared—they have been carried 
away to build a new Russian convent and hospital, which is rising 
outside the Jaffa gate. Some time ago two monoliths were discovered 
outside the Jaffa gate, like those at Baalbec, hewn out of the rock. In 
consequence of the difficulty of removal they were left in situ, still 
attached to the native rock. Their measurements coincided with the 
description of Josephus. But one of those columns has disappeared. 
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It has been hewn and broken into pieces to build some cottages, near 
the Jews’ almshouses which were built by Sir Moses Montefiore; the 
other remains in situ. A whole crop of legends are growing up around 
it, and it is being invested with a legendary and mythic halo, and it 
is safe. But this work of destruction is going on rapidly, and what is 
to be done must be done quickly—now or not at all. He who gives 
should give at once: he who gives quickly gives doubly. (Cheers.) 
With great confidence and earnestness I commend this resolution to 
your adoption. (Great applause.) 

[The DEAN of WESTMINSTER having left the meeting, the chair was 
taken by the treasurer of the Fund, Mr. WALTER MORRISON. ] 

The CHAIRMAN: The Committee had such recent information of the 
cause of the Archbishop of York’s absence from England that they had 
not very much time to get another chairman. We, however, asked the 
‘Dean of Westminster, who at once consented, but who has now gone to 
attend another meeting in the City, and I must ask you, therefore, to 
accept a less efficient substitute for him. I will call upon Mr. George 
Grove to second the resolution. 

Mr. GEorce Grove: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is very difficult for 
an unpractised speaker to follow an eloquent orator like Dr. Man- 
ning, but there are one or two things which struck me in Lieutenant 
Conder’s Report, and I cannot help mentioning them to you as they 
struck me, because it appears to me that they form a strong testimony to 
the admirable manner in which this survey is being carried out, and 
the operations of the Committee and the efforts of the exploring officers 
are being executed. You will remember what Lieutenant Conder said 
about a new and large town being found, the existence of which was 
actually unknown and unsuspected before. It is perfectly impossible, it. 
seems to me, that anything can be a greater testimony than that to what 
the exploration has done. There may be, and doubtless are, a hundred 
such cases in that little country; but that our exploring officers should 
suddenly come upon a large town, the existence of which was unknown, 
and the name of which has never come in any map before, is a proof that 
the efforts which they are engaged upon are quite worthy of being pro- 
secuted. (Cheers.) Then I was much amused and struck with one 
thing. He said that they had overcome obstacles which baffled the 
great King of Assyria himself, when they came to the very ravine 
where Sennacherib laid up his baggage. Lieutenant Conder said ‘‘ Never 
mind,” and they went on, and have not been stopped by the ravine of 
Michmash, which stopped Sennacherib. That is the way he carries out 
his explorations. (Cheers.) There is another thing which has been 
mentioned by others, but which I think has not been sufficiently insisted 
upon. I myself have been editing, with the able and indefatigable help 
of Mr. Saunders, for Mr. Murray, a map of Palestine and the Holy Land. 
That map contains every name that we could scrape together with 
authority. Now we have cut out to-day a square of that map, equiva- 
lent to a square of Lieutenant Conder’s map, and we find that while 
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my map contains 160 names, his contains more than 1,600 in the same 
space. (Cheers.) Ido not mention that as casting any blame on to me 
or the map-maker; but there the map is, and this space of ground con- 
tains in Lieutenant Conder’s map between eight and ten times the 
number of names which mine contained with all the information we 
could obtain before. (Cheers.) I think these are good indications of 
the way in which the survey is being carried out. What we proposed 
to ourselves when we started the Palestine Fund, was that we should 
get a map containing everything there was in Palestine, so that it should 
be the most accurate record of a country that was ever made, and that 
the Biblical places should be traced on the map by the modern names 
which, in nine cases out of ten, have been in existence from the remotest 
times to the present. I cannot describe to you the feeling with which I 
saw those sheets when they arrived the other day. I felt that one great 
object of my life, and that which I did so much for when I was better able, 
would be accomplished—and a man may take a pride in the accomplish- 
ment of the great object of his life. (Cheers.) We shall have at last 
the great thing which Dr. Pusey said was wanted,—an Ordnance Map of 
Palestine—that is a common term which every one understands. We 
aball have a map representing everything which appears above the soil, 


—every name, and every particular we can collect about every site. 
(Cheers.) 


It is well that I should recall to you the machinery by which this is 
»eing carried into effect. We have Lieutenant Conder and a small party 
of surveyors, and Captain Wilson, who is better able to judge than I am, 
can tell you they are working as no party of surveyors ever worked before. 
They work not only during ordinary hours, but day and night, like men 
devoted to the employment, and they have worked at it, not because it 
was the thing they had to do, but because they liked to do it, and 
wished to doit. (Loud cheers.) Then there is Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
who, though an amateur, is a devoted explorer. I am sorry to say 
the news received to-day of Mr. Drake’s health is anything but re- 
assuring, and it is doubtful whether, if he recovers, he will do any 
more work for us; but that is a reason why we should be more grateful 
to him. In a very self-sacrificing manner he has been with the party, 
and has done work which no other man in his position could do. 
(Cheers.) Then, before I leave the survey, I may say that if we get the 
money the map et the country on this side of Jordan ought to be finished 
in 1875. (Hear, hear.) The other side of Jordan is to be done by the 
Americans, who have raised £12,000 for the purpose. That, I think, 
1s most encouraging to us, and ought to act as a good example. (Hear 
hear.) But leaving the survey, I will go to Jerusalem, where M. 
Ganneau is carrying on the work which was begun so well by Captain 
Warren. That is more difficult than the other. A survey is a survey ; 
you know what you have to do, although there are difficulties in the 
nature of the soil and the scrub; but in Jerusalem you have got that 
extraordinary fact that the old city is covered up, and it is only by boring 
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down and tunneling that you can find anything; it is all work in the dark; 


_ but the two men we have got there, M. Ganneau and M. Lecomte, are 


fully able to do that. (Oheers.) Ido not think a more able, intelligent, 
and devoted person than M. Ganneau exists; I do not think even Lieu- 
tenant Conder himself is more so. I have known him for long,—he has 
lived in Jerusalem many years,—he is an excellent Arabic scholar, both 
in the literary and the vulgar Arabic, and is thus extraordinarily well 
fitted for the work he is about; and if we can get money enough to keep 
him there, we shall be sure of solid and substantial results with regard to 
the city of Jerusalem, which, after all, survey or no survey, must be the 
point of the greatest interest in Palestine. (Cheers.) 

And now with regard to the money that must be raised for this. I do 
not think that any of you now present, or any one that thinks of these 
things in England, can realise the fact that we are in want of money. If 
we want £5,000 a year, spread over England, Scotland, and Ireland, it 
really is nothing. It is only for every one of you to realise and take 
home with you the fact that we want it, and we want you to get it from 
your friends. (Cheers) Weareat present in great difficulties. Itisall 
very well to find in the report that we have received this year £300 
more than last year, but our expenses are greater,—we have more parties 
of people at work in Palestine, and we must have more money to do it 
than we had when we had fewer men; and therefore I do appeal to you 
with all the earnestness that I am master of. (Cheers.) I should like 
to find,—notwithstanding what Dr. Manning has said,—some great 
piece of sensation there, such as that when we discovered that the real 
original Jerusalem was 150 feet below the present one, because I know 
that the report of that discovery in the Times brought us in more money 
than anything else, although in fact our actual results are more 
important than our sensational ones. (Cheers.) I hope my remarks 
have not been very tedious to you, and that you will take to heart what 
I have said, and that each one of you will resolve to do what you can to 
get us funds to go on with this great work. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. PORTER: I cannot refuse to make a few observations 
on this resolution. As some who are here know, I take a very deep 
interest in Palestine, in everything connected with its history and 
geogiaphy; and especially I look upon that land as the scene 
where the greatest events that ever the world saw transpired; 
consequently it must be dear to the heart of every student of the 
Bible. For this reason especially it is dear to my heart. But I have 
made this subject a matter of special study for near a quarter of 
a century ; I have spent a good déal of time in Palestine, and I believe, 
not even excluding Lieut. Conder, lam the most recent importation 
from the Holy Land. (Hear, hear.) It was only on Saturday that l 
arrived, after a journey of more than three months in the Hast, and 1 
have gone over during that time a large portion of the country described 
by the speakers who have preceded me; and I must join my testimony 
to theirs in this respect, that such a map as is being prepared is abso- 
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lutely necessary for the student of the Holy Scriptures. (Cheers.) I 
had the pleasure of meeting M. Ganneau in Jerusalem. I saw there 
something of the work in which he was engaged, and I believe 
it to be of the deepest interest and importance to every one who would 
know Jerusalem thoroughly. (Cheers.) M. Ganneau is prosecuting 
that work with a rare enthusiasm, and I believe with a rare success. I 
have never seen any man enter so heartily into any work, or carry it 
on with so much tact and so much success. (Cheers.) With regard to 
the Survey of Palestine, it is my conviction that no one can take too 
much interest in such awork. I am here unexpectedly. I did not 
know anything of this meeting until yesterday, and I have been 
speaking Arabic for the last three months almost exclusively; but 
I am most anxious to show from my recent journey the absolute 
necessity of such a map as that which is being prepared by Lieu- 
tenant Conder. It was my privilege to travel with the best map ot 
Palestine that has yet been made—that which has been referred to by 
Mr. George Grove, and which, through the kindness of Mr. Murray, 
was placed in my hands. I used it, and I found that not one-tenth of 
the places I discovered during my route in Palestine were marked upon 
that map. I shall give you a short sketch of the route I took. It was 
unusual; and being unusual, I shall point it out for that reason, because 
it is better fitted to illustrate the point I wish to put before you. I 
went from Joppa to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Hebron, and then 
down here, through this section [referring to the map| of the wilder- 
ness to Tekoa, and afterwards up the Jordan valley as far as the place 
where the River Jabbok enters the Jordan. Crossing the Jordan there, 
I ascended the highest point of Mount Gilead, where I had the most 
magnificent views—views which the old patriarchs enjoyed. I went 
along the western brow of the mountains of Gilead, and down here to 
Mount Nebo. I stood two months ago upon the summit of that peak, 
and I enjoyed the very view which I believe Moses enjoyed, and saw 
that land which he saw, but which he was not permitted to enter; and 
when I put a question to a well-known Arab chief, and asked him the 
name of this peak, I was delighted when he said it was called Jebel 
Neba. Tlooked down into a valley immediately to my right, and saw a 
fountain there. I asked the name of that fountain, thinking it might 
be in the valley in which Moses was buried, and he told me it was 
called Ain Músa, “the Fountain of Moses.” (Hear, hear.) All this 
shows how absolutely necessary it is for us to have a full knowledge of 
the geography and topography of Palestine in order to see the rane 
accuracy of Scripture history. (Cheers.) I travelled from Nebo across 
the plain of Moab for some distance, and then took a course through 
this vast plain to Rabbath Ammon ; here I found my map very defec- 
tive. There were ruins everywhere around me of large towns and 
villages, but none of them appeared on the map. Then I went up in 
the cour ee followed by Moses when he led the Israclites against Og, 
King of Bashan—following in his route, and in the route pursued by 
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Esau when he went to meet his brother Jacob; and I found that route, 
so interesting to us historically, an absolute blank upon the very best 
map of Palestine that has hitherto been published. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
is it creditable to Christian England, with all its wealth and its love of 
Scripture truth, to allow that section of the Holy Land to remain for so 
many ages a blank upon our maps? (Cheers.) In proportion to the 
veneration we have for our Bible, so ought we to contribute for the 
exploration and survey of that land. (Cheers.) I encamped upon the 
banks of the Jabbok, where Jacob had his wonderful vision; and then 
I struck out a new route, to visit a place which was dear to me in 
former days—Bashan—to visit those old giant cities, the existence of 
which some people do not believe. After some difficulties, and negotia- 
tions with Arab chiefs, we succeeded in securing an escort to conduct 


' us from Gerasa over the mountains to Bozra, in the southern border 


of Bashan. I found at every step of my journey the remains of large 
towns, scarcely one of them noted upon any map. Then I journeyed 
northward, in footsteps I had followed before; and there, within a few 
miles of a city where I had spent some days sixteen years ago, I heard 
of the existence of a large town which I had never heard of before, the 
town of Siah, founded apparently by one of the Herods. I believe it 
was visited a few years ago by the Count de Vogiié. There I founda 
number of inscriptions, and, among others, a Nabathean inscription 
which my companion, Mr. Tombe, brought to this country. That shows 
the necessity of a minute survey of Palestine. (Cheers.) From Siah I 
came across the central plain of Bashan, and then in a zig-zag line 
across the northern portion of Gilead to Gadara. I not only found a 
great defect in the map there, but the most interesting sites misplaced 
—for example, Capitolias is on the map south of Arbela, when it should 
be north ;—this shows how necessary it is to make a survey of that 
country. I came westward to Amatha, and then across the Jordan to 
Bethshean, and travelled by, to me, a new route, generally in the line 
of the Roman-road, to Shechem, passing Tirzah, famed for its beauty 
in the Bible, and still famed for its richness in the present day. I then 
went by the ordinary route to Nazareth, Tiberias, and Damascus. The 
more I saw, the more I was impressed with the necessity of an accurate 
survey of the whole country. (Cheers.) There is an idea entertained 
by large numbers of Christian people in this country that Palestine has 
been so often visited by persons who are accustomed to investigate and 
explore, that there is no necessity for any organised Exploration 
Society to be sent abroad. This is a total, a complete delusion. I have 
spent as much time, as an amateur, in the exploration of Palestine as 
any man, and travelled there as much as any man not given to scientific 
pursuits; but it was impossible for me to explore thoroughly, even in 
the direct line of my route. For half a mile on each side I can see what 
ruins there are, but beyond that all is unknown except what I hear. If 
I pass through a mountainous country, beyond a height a quarter of a 
mile from me, there may be a large city, of which I know nothing. Jt 


ae 


ds only by an organised Exploration Society that the geography of Palestine 
can be thoroughly investigated. (Cheers.) We cannot fully understand 
the history contained in our Bible without a survey. Let any student 
take the Book of Joshua, and attempt to follow the descriptions given 
in it, or try to understand the lines of road and divisions there laid 
down, and he will find it impossible with our present knowledge of 
Palestine; but when we have a thorough survey made, then we shall be 
able to follow every line of route in any of the historical portions of the 
Bible. Or come to the Gospels—take the routes of our Lord—his 
routes through Galilee and Judæa, and you find that every illustration 
He makes use of is characteristic of the route He followed; and if you 
understand the scenery and the topographical features of the places 
in which our Lord spoke, a flood of light will be cast upon His words, 
and you will read Gospel history with a new and an absorbing interest. 
(Cheers.) I trust the people of this country will subscribe largely to 
this purpose. Ido not see why £20,000 or £40,000 should not be con- 
tributed within the year, and this would complete the work at once. I 
trust, too, we shall not be content with surveying the western side of 
Jordan, but that we shall give some aid to our friends who have under- 
taken to survey the eastern side, not to take it from them, but to enable 
them to complete it sooner, for it cannot be accomplished too soon. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are very much obliged to Dr. Porter; 
no one has done more than he has for our cause. Those who are in 
favour of the resolution will hold up their hands. (The resolution was 
carried unanimously.) I will now call upon Sir Bartle Frere to propose 
the second resolution. (Cheers.) 

Sir BARTLE Frere: The resolution which has been placed in my 
hands is this :— Resolved, That this meeting receives with great satis- 
faction the report of the progress of the survey of Palestine under 
Lieut. Conder and Mr. C. E. Tyrwhitt Drake, and rejoices to learn the 
prosperity of the American Society, and the establishment of a German 
Association for the systematic exploration of Phoenicia." I think, sir, 
after what we have heard from the gentlemen who have already addressed 
tho meeting, there can be very little doubt as to the satisfaction with 
which we have heard of the progress already made, and the impression 
. Which must have been produced as to the great importance of all those 
researches in almost every branch of Biblical knowledge. But on 
mm Sem A suggosts itself to me: How comes it 
a T ONAN ie itherto so very ill-supported ? And I think 

) y far to seek. There is, no doubt, an impression 
abroad that this Palestine survey is rather a matter of dilettante personal 
interest to a small knot of persons. The reading world in England has 
not recognised the more than national importance of the work—that the 
work is of interest to every branch of Christendom ; and if the impres- 
sion Dr. Porter has described as made on him as to the defects of our 
general knowledge could be brought home to the general mass of readers 
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of the Bible, they would be impressed with the great importance of this 
survey to the inspired word of God, and as the foundation of what is of 
such immense personal importance to everyone. (Cheers.) Then there 
is another cause which has interfered with the prosperity of the Fund, 
and that was alluded to by Dr. Porter when he spoke of the general 
impression that we know a great deal about the country. I would ask 
gentlemen who are not perhaps so well acquainted with Syria as with 
Italy, to remember if this was not exactly the case with regard to Rome. 
I remember when I visited Rome first—thirty years ago—you did not 
meet one Englishman out of ten who did not believe that everything 
about Rome had been learnt long before; but at the end of some months’ 
residence in the city, they found themselves discovering that there was 
hardly an ascertained point in the ‘classical history of the city. Since 
then much has been done on the lines which, I think, it is desirable to 
follow in this Palestine survey, and that is, by a most thorough investiga- 
tion, a complete chartography on the largest possible scale. This has 
been carried out in England. At first, people were content with the maps 
in Camden’s “‘ Britannia,” and then they got to county maps, and then, 
after a long process of time, we got to an Ordnance Survey; but I doubt 
whether until quite lately we have realised the waste of time, money, and 
energy which was incurred by beginning at the wrong end—by using bad 
maps, and eye-sketches, and only arriving by a gradual development toa 
better kind of map. I speak in the presence of gentlemen who will 
correct me if I am wrong, but I believe if you have money to spend on 
map-making it is the best plan to do it in the best way from the 
beginning—(hear, hear)—and just in the way Lieut. Conder has done. 
(Cheers.) If you refer to the greatest authority we have on this subject, 
Sir Henry James, he will tell you that if the survey of England had 
only been begun in the way in which it is now carried on, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds might have been saved, and enormous incidental 
advantages gained; and this is of greater importance to realise when 
we are so straitened for funds. (Hear, hear.) I have heard people say, 
** What nonsense, when we know so little of the country, to have such 
an elaborate survey!” On the contrary, any man who knows anything 
of the economical bearings of the subject will admit that those surveys 
we are now asked to make are the very most economical way of spending 
amy money you have, whether it is much or little. That, I believe, is a 
point which any gentleman who is skilled in surveying and map- 
making will confirm. (Cheers.) The resolution has a second portion 
which says that we rejoice in the prosperity of the American Socicty, 
and the establishment of a German Association for the systemati 
exploration of Phenicia. I feel certain that all who have the prosperit y 
of the work at heart will rejoice in this; but there is a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with ourselves. When we hear of £12,000 being raised in 
America, we ask, Why should we not have raised £20,000? 16 13 difficult 
to find an answer to that. And when we see a German Association 
formed for the systematic exploration of Phenicia, we may well look 
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to ourselves, and take care that we are not surpassed in this by 
our accurate, painstaking, and thoroughgoing German neighbours. 
(Cheers.) I ask those interested in the matter—having divided Syria 
and the work to be done between these three Associations—if they find 
that the work of other nations is done more quickly, more accurately, 
and more thoroughly than ours. It behoves us to do what we have to do 
—to finish in the most complete manner our part of the work, and then 
turn round and assist others. (Cheers.) I trust this resolution, in 
commending itself to this meeting, will incite every one to follow the 
track so well pointed out by Mr. Grove, and to look upon this as a 
matter of individual importance to every one. (Cheers.) Sir Henry 
James said that the Ordnance Survey never got a hold on the nation 
till we recognised the fact that every man could get a sheet and find the 
spot he was most interested in himself; and I will put it to the meeting 
if the map of Palestine is not of the intensest interest to every one, so 
as to make it a matter of thorough individual and practical interest to 
each one of us. (Cheers.) 

Sir FREDERICK GOLDSMID: Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
I was about to express my regret that the task of seconding the resolu- 
tion which has been moved by Sir Bartle Frere had not been put into 
more efficient and practised hands than my own, but there is no need 
for that, because on the present occasion everything that can be said 
has been already said by those practised speakers who have preceded 
me, and therefore I should be doing you the greatest service by calling 
your kind attention to and seconding the resolution which has been so 
ably spoken to by Sir Bartle Frere. (Cheers.) (The resolution was 
unanimously carried.) 

The Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS: I am called upon to perform a pleasing 
duty, in which you are to take part. Iam asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to our two Chairmen, the Very Reverend the Dean of West« 
minster, and Mr. Walter Morrison, whoshas so ably succeeded him in 
the chair. I will not detain you with any words of my own, and I am 
quite sure the vote will be carried by acclamation. (Loud cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN : On behalf of the Dean of Westminster and myself 
I must return you my thanks for the compliment you have paid us. 
The Dean has always been present at our meetings, and may always be 
depended upon to fill up a gap when we find ourselves short of speakers, 
and he has not failed us under the loss of our usual chairman to-day. 
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Amonest the famous places connected with the first conquest of 
Palestine by the Jews, it is remarkable that not one has as yet been 
discovered which can be attributed to them as original founders. 
Hebron, so famous as a sacred spot, was a city of the Canaanites. 
Jerusalem, only captured as late as the time of David, was strongly 
fortified by the Jebusites. The same is true of Shechem, of Kirjath 
Jearim, and of all the famous strongholds and sacred sites of the 
country. There was, however, one site, a monument erected for all the 
trans-Jordanic Israelites, a great work constructed by the labour of all 
their fighting men, dating from the very time of the conquest, and a 
sacred spot jealously regarded as vying with the divinely-appointed 
centre of worship at Jerusalem. The identification and exploration of 
such a site cannot fail to be considered as of the highest interest, and 
it is to this task that the present paper is devoted. 

The account of this site is contained in the 22nd chapter of the 
book of Joshua. The survey of Palestine was complete, the divided 
portions had been allotted to the various tribes, and the success of the 
first incursion and rapid mountain campaign in Judea, had been fol- 
lowed by a period of peace and repose. Joshua found, therefore, that 
the services of the two and a half tribes who had left their possessions 
beyond Jordan to assist in the conquest of Western Palestine were no 
longer of immediate importance, and they were permitted to return to 
their possessions and families, to the uplands of Gilead and the broad 
corn-plains of Bashan, which they had preferred to the barren hills of 
Judea. From their tents at Shiloh they commenced their homeward 
march, with the benediction of their leader and their brethren, “ with 
very much cattle, with silver and with gold, and with brass and with 
iron, and with very much raiment,”—spoils still dear to the wandering 
Bedouin. 

* And when they came unto the borders of Jordan, that are in the 
land of Canaan, the children of Reuben and the children of Gad and 
the half tribe of Manasseh built there an altar by Jordan, a great altar 
to see to.” (Josh. xxii. 10.) 

The remainder of the chapter is devoted to the dispute which imme- 
diately arose, and its final settlement. The remaining tribes, seeing a 
place of sacrifice thus erected in the desert, supposed it intended as a 
rival to the expected altar at Jerusalem, and regarded it as a sign of sepa- 
ration and schism on the part of their brethren. Jealous of this appa- 
rent rivalry, or fearing to incur once more the wrath of Jehovah, they 
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prepared, with their ordinary impetuosity, to turn their swords from 
the Canaanite upon their own people and late allies. The explanation 
given to their heralds was, however, fortunately sufficient to satisfy 
their political or religious doubts, and to show that far from being in- 
tended as a mark of division or religious dissent, the monument was 


erected simply as a monument, a point which from beyond Jordan 


might be indicated as showing the relationship with their western 
brethren, if not a fortress to command the passage of the river and 
form an outpost for the eastern tribes. 

The revulsion of popular feeling at once rendered the monument one 
of the most favourite sites in the country—a bond of union between the 
divided tribes. “The thing pleased the children of Israel. And the 
children of Reuben and the children of Gad called the the altar Ed: for 


it shall be a witness between us that the Lord is God” (verses 33, 34.) 


In considering this account several indications of position are at 
once evident. 

Ist. The altar must have been in or near the direct route of the 
Reubenites, from Shiloh to the land of Gilead and Bashan. This route 
is very easily traceable. From Shiloh, the modern Seilun, a mountain 
road leads to the broad Wady Far‘ah which I have had occasion to de- 
scribe in identifying ZEnon. The well-known Damieh Ford, the high- 
way from all the eastern uplands to Central Palestine, and generally 
identified with the “ City Adam,” lies opposite to the opening of this 
broad valley. It was without doubt by this main passage, lying directly 
in their shortest route, that the returning tribes would have crossed in 
order to reach the oak-clad uplands of Mount Gilead, and the more 
northern corn-lands of the Hauran. 

2nd. There ean be no question that the altar was erected on the 
western side of Jordan. "The words of the text allow of no other inter- 
pretation, and the very intention of the monument was to obviate the 
possible argument, * the Lord hath mad$ Jordan a border between us 
and you," by continuing to hold a possession within the country of the 
remaining tribes. 

There is, however, a verse in the account which, being ill-translated 
in the English, at first seems to militate against this second proposi- 
tion. Ver. 11 speaks of the altar as * over against the land of Canaan, 
in the borders of Jordan, at the passage of the children of Israel." 
'The Hebrew preposition, however, has, according to Gesenius, the 
meaning, in the fore part, in Front, that is to say, on the borders of 
the land of Canaan; whilst the ford or passage of the sons of Israel need 
not refer to the original passage at the smaller ford near Jericho, but 
should rather be taken to be that by which the children of Reuben 
had just passed. The verse would read, therefore, ** at the boundary of 
Canaan, by the Gelilloth of Jordan, at the place where the Israeliteg 
erossed the river" to return to their eastern possessions. 

3rd. The altar must have occupied a high and conspicuous position. 
The Septuagint translates the words used in the Hebrew uéyav vob ¡dety; 
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the Vulgate, “ altare infinite magnitudinis," an altar great to see. The 
Hebrew word, however, includes the idea of a view ; and ** an altar visible 
from a great distance,” rather than of great size, is probably the correct 
translation. In confirmation of which we have the particle translated 
in English “at” Jordan, but in the Greek èm), and in one of the Latin 
translations “super,” above. The Hebrew (b$) is the same as the Arabic, 
which has the meaning of raised «bove, or high up. It is evident that 
so important a monument would not have been placed in an ordinary 
or inconspicuous position. It was intended as a landmark and a beacon 
to be seen from the eastern side, and there can be no doubt that some 
prominent natural object, a hill of peculiar form, or conspicuous from 
the eastern plateau, is the natural site to be looked for. Like most 
altars, it would be placed on a hill-top, and on one easily distinguish- 
able in the range of the chalk peaks above the Jordan valley. 

4th. The altar was no ordinary work. Itwasa “great altar.” This, 
as we have just seen, is the direct meaning of the Hebrew, and the 
opinion of all the translators. It was no mere pile of stones put up in 
a single night, like the rude monuments of Jacob and Laban. The 
fighting men of two and a half tribes were concerned in its erection, 
and the fame of their work spread throughout the country. There is 
nothing to show that it was not a work of time, and the slow progress 
of Orientals on a journey well accords with the idea that they may have 
remained in the beautiful valley for some considerable period whilst 
engaged in constructing a monument which was to be an everlasting 
memorial of their share in the privileges and religious observances 
which were to find a centre at Jerusalem. As a monument, and not 
an altar, it may well have consisted of hewn stones, and in this it 
would have resembled the ancient beacons to be found in other con- 
spicuous points throughout Palestine. 

In concluding this part of the question, we may retranslate the most 
important passage as follows :— 

“ And when they came to the Gelilloth of Jordan, which are in the 
land of Canaan, the sons of Reuben and the sons of Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, built an altar above Jordan—a great altar to be 
seen from far.” 

In passing we may pause a moment to glance at the word Gelilfoth, 
usually translated borders. It is a word which has puzzled all com- 
mentators, and been variously explained. Itis etymologically the same 
as Gilgal, and has been connected with the title of Galilee. It occurs 
in Josh. xviii. 17-19, where the Vulgate renders it ‘‘tumulos,” and in 
the present chapter it is twice used and translated AeAaa? in the Sep- 
tuagint, and ** tumulos" by Jerome in each case. The root from which 
both words come has the meaning of “rolling,” and the Vulgate ren- 
dering of a mound is without doubt the most correct. Dean Stanley 
has supposed it to refer to the Ghor, or upper plain of Jordan, as dis- 
tinguished from Ciccar, now called the Zor, or lower river channel. He 
translates it “circles,” and suggested a connection with the Scotch 
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links, referring to the windings of Jordan. My late colleague pointed 

of out that the Gelilfoth mentioned in tracing the boundary line of 

Í Judah were in all probability the tells or artificial mounds near the 

ascent to Adummim, of which I have given a full account in a previous 

paper. The word, however, has a wider meaning in other passages, and 
refers to places in the Jordan valley where no tells exist. 

The manner in which the descent from the Ghor to the Zor level 
takes place differs very much in various parts of the valley. Some- 
times it is a continuous line of cliff, as near Beisan; sometimes, as in 
the narrow gorge north of Wady Far‘ah, the upper plain almost dis- 
appears, and the lower reaches near to the foot of the hills; but more 
generally there are broad water channels and low marshy creeks, with 
salt springs and mud flats which run irregularly, leaving round islands 
mee "with flat tops on the level of the Ghor or upper plain, and steep rounded ` 
slopes. The appearance presented by these isolated mounds and the _ 
Gs broken undulating network of channels is, no doubt, that which is indi- 
< ^ Bf cated by the expressive Hebrew term Gelilfoth. It appears, therefore, 
$e] that Dean Stanley's explanation is probably to be accepted as correct, 
E but the term would not naturally apply to all parts of the valley, as in 
7) [ places none of these Gelilloth or isolated fragments of the upper plain 
exist. 

From the internal evidence we are therefore able to point with 
tolerable accuracy to the approximate position and character of the 
great Witness Altar. It must be near and above Jordan, on some hill- 
top west of the river, between the modern village of Seilün and the 
ford of the Damieh, placed in a conspicuous position, and possibly 
giving ruins of some magnitude. In addition to which we should hope 
to find remains of the name in some modern Arabic word. 

There is but one spot in Palestine which will fulfil these very definite 
requirements, and that spot is perhaps the most conspicuous in the 
country. From the heights of Ebal its*sharp cone stands out against 
the white valley; from the castle of Kaukab el Hawa, near Gennesaret, 
it is visible at a distance of thirty miles; from the shores of the Dead Sea 
and the plains of Jericho it stands forth prominently as a great bastion 
closin g the Jordan valley; from the eastern highlands it is no less con- 
spicuous, and from the Judeean watershed itis visible at a great distance. 
Every traveller who has been to Jericho hag seen it ; all have asked 
what it is, and been disappointed to find that it was of no historical 
importance, and had only a modern Arabic name. For nearly a month 
I lived at its foot, firmly convinced that so conspicuous a landmark 
must have played a part in history, yet utterly puzzled as to what 
that part could have been. To every explorer it has been a point of 
interest, and yet I know of hardly one who has examined it. The place 
in question is the high cone of the Kurn Surtabeh, the Surtabeh of the 
Talmud, and one of the most important of our trigonometrical stations 
on the eastern border of the survey. 


The Kurn Surtabeh is the culminatin g summit of an almost isolated 
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block of hill which closes in the broader part of the Jordan valley on the 
north. The whole block consists of white marl capped by a brown hard 
oolitic limestone of late cretaceous or eocene formation. The very 
marked inconformity of the lower beds causes a sort of separation which 
cuts off this mass from the uptilted beds of the central watershed. 
From the summit the whole valley of Jordan is spread out like a map. 
On the south lie the black groves round Elisha’s fountain, the sharp 
peaks and shining waters and distant blue ranges round the Dead Sea. 
Nearer is the white cone, which rises, a miniature of the Kurn itself, 
‘against the sharp rocky precipices of the Mountain of Temptation, and 
which I have endeavoured to show is the ““rock Oreb” of the book of 
Judges. Dark ranges close in to the watershed, shutting out the view 
of the first beacon station of the Rabbis on Olivet, whilst unseen in 
one of the narrow gorges lies ‘Ain l'asail and the ruins of Phasaelis. 
On the east the great mountain wall stretches away north, broken only 
by the outline of the famous castle Kala‘at el Rabed. At the very foot 
of the mountain, 2,000 feet below, lies a green plain. On one side a 
slope of nearly forty degrees stretches from the summit sheer to the 
base. The northern plain, gay with flowers and green with corn, is the 
mouth of the Wady Far‘ah, a spot so charming that Vandervelde has 
marked it on his map a “ beautiful valley.” The stream from the 
fountains of CEnon flowing through it is nearly perennial, and in winter 
searce fordable. Its course, hitherto unsuspected, was found by us to 
run south round the Kurn, and parallel with Jordan for about seven 
miles. 

In the plain stands the little white dome of Abd el Kader, and the 
ruined traces of another great town of Jewish or Roman times, with a 
necropolis, having a fragmentary inscription in old Hebrew on one of 
its tombs. These ruins I suppose to be those of the town of Archelais, 
known to have been near this spot. Beyond the plain are rugged hills, 
with steep slopes, the valley here becoming a mere gorge, and in the far 
distance are the hills of Gilboa, Tabor, and Kaukab, with the narrow 
thread of the Sea of Galilee, and the white crest of Hermon beyond all. 

Standing thus centrally as regards the eastern and western possessions 
of the tribes, the Kurn is very difficult of approach. The ancient road, 
cut in steps, arrives at the summit on the south, but on every side the 
valleys are deep, narrow, and impassable, and the only natural ascent 
is from the more gentle declivities on the north, by which the watershed 
of the block is reached, and followed along its tortuous course till it 
leads to the actual summit. The importance of this remark as to the 
point of ascent will be seen later. f ar $ 

The great peculiarity of the summit consists in the existence of a 
cone or tell, with sides sloping at 35 degs. and about 270 feet high on 
the west, where it joins a narrow plateau. On other sides the slope is 
sheer to the base of the mountain, and the work of walking round the 
cone, which was necessary in order to visit certain cayerns, required, as 1 
found, considerable resolution, for there is but little foothold on the 
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soft, shingly slope, and nothing stronger than the flower stems for the 
hands, whilst the view to the fallen blocks, 2,000 feet below, is trying 
to ordinary nerves. 

There can be little doubt that this extraordinary cone is only in part 
natural. It bears a striking family likeness to the smaller peak near 
Jericho—the rock Oreb. Seen from the south the two come almost in 
line, the Kurn Surtabeh seeming a gigantic double of the other. This 
sort of formation is due to a hard cap of small extent upon a softer base 
bed, which is worn away by the rains into a conical form. The extreme 
regularity in the present instance leads however to the supposition that 
human skill increased the already marked peculiarity of form. The 
great mound at Herodium (Jebel Fureidis) seems to be another similar 
case. 

The constructions which we found upon the summit of the tell, when 
leaving our horses at its base, we with difficulty struggled up, were of 
the highest interest. In an oblong area of about 30 by 100 yards, 
enclosed by a ruined wall of fine hewn blocks, is a great platform 18 ft. 
high, consisting of ten courses of stones beautifully cut, and averaging 
three or four feet in length, with a broad marginal draft. The platform 
is long and narrow, apparently solid, and of a most puzzling character. 
]t was at once evident that it was either Jewish, or at the latest Roman 
work, and intended as a gigantic altar or beacon. 

Careful search showed remains of fires, which had been kindled on 
part of it, and these we suppose to have been the beacons mentioned in 
the Talmud. The most striking point was, however, the great size and 
good workmanship of the stones, which were of great weight; and the 
labour of bringing them to the spot, hewn, as they must have been, at 
least below the foot of the tell, or 270 feet from their present position, 
shows that this work must have been a monument of no small import- 
ance. I discovered in alater visit the probable quarries whence the 
stone was brought, a series of caves in the south-eastern side of the hill, 
about the level of the little western plateau. The base of the tell on 
the side of this plateau is strewn with huge fallen blocks from the outer 
surrounding wall, and on the east lies a confused mass of fallen masonry, 
showing that the monument was once larger or probably more lofty than 
at present. : 

There are two other peculiarities in the ruins deserving notice. The 
first is a curious aqueduct, which runs round the whole mountain block. 
Careful levelling showed us that it was impossible this channel could 
have communicated with any existing spring. It was merely intended 
for the collection of surface drainage and rainfall, and leads to several 
large cement-lined cisterns on the north-east side of the cave. The 
second point is the apparent existence of an ancient garden or fruit yard 
—a series of terraces very visible from our camp in Wady Far‘ah. 

Such are the existing ruins. It now only remains to point out how 
perfectly this site fulfils the requiremonts for that of the Witness Altar. 
In the first place, the Kurn Surtabch stands above the Damieh ford, 
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and beside the direct route to it from Seilún, or Shiloh, upon the western 
side of Jordan. Secondly, it is, as we have seen, a point remarkably 
conspieuous from a great distance on every side. Lastly, upon its 
summit remains to this day the ruin of a great monument of the kind 
indicated in the Bible account. At the foot of the mountain lie the 
Gelilloth of Jordan, the ground being of that peculiar broken character 
to which I suppose the word specially to refer. 

When, in addition to these indications, we find a trace of the original 
name, the conclusion seems irresistible, For some time I sought this 
in vain on the map. It is a question which I leave to the learned 
whether there can be any connection between the name Surtabeh and 
the Hebrew (127) Metzebeh—the altar. The remaining summits 
of the block are called respectively El Musetterah, Ras el Kuneiterah, 
and Ras el Hafireh. The real name, as often happens, has deserted the 
place itself, but may still be traced in the neighbourhood. I have 
already pointed out that the natural ascent to the Kurn is from the 
‘north. On this side I find marked on our map as a valley name Tal'at 
Abu ‘Ayd. The ascent of the father of ‘Ayd. The peculiar use in the 
vernacular Arabic of the word Abu, as meaning that which produces, or 
leads to or possesses, would make the natural translation of this term 
to be, “The going up which leads to ‘Ayd.” Between the Arabic ‘Ayd 
and the Hebrew (7%), no scholar can fail to see the identity, and thus, 
though the monument itself has lost its real name, the ascent to the 
summit, by which the strong men of the two and a half tribes must 
have first gone up, preserved the memory of the Witness Altar. 

To future travellers in Palestine, this identification cannot fail to be 
of the highest interest. From the ordinary camping ground at Jericho 
the great peak is distinctly visible, and no longer will stand out with a 
forgotten story, but rather as the greatest monument of the great deeds 
of that first conquest, and in the words of the last verse in the chapter, 
as a “witness between us that the Lord is God.” 

In conclusion, I feel I can point with some pride to this identification, 
as showing the satisfactory character of our work. It was not till after 
my return to England that I first turned attention fo it. At the time, 
we could have no idea of the importance which would attach to the 
name Tal‘at Abu ‘Ayd, and it was merely collected by one of my non- 
commissioned officers with the same mechanical care and conscientious- 
ness which marks the work of the whole party. The name has now 
served to clinch an important argument, and settle an identification of 


the highest interest. ; 
CLAUDE R. CONDER, Lieut. R.E; 
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THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
By C. R. Conner, R.E. 


THE country included under the name of Western Palestine, and to 
which the present Ordnance Survey is confined, is bounded by the 
Jordan, and the sea, and extends from Dan to Beersheba. It contains 
approximately 6,600 English square miles. The desert shuts it off on 
the south, and on the north the line taken will follow the River Leontes 
and extend along the parallel of latitude to the sources of the Jordan 
near Banias—the ancient Dan. 

The country thus bounded may be divided into five geographical dis- 
tricts. Two of these are on the south, where the geological formation is 
a gentle anticlinal, giving a high and difficult hill country, of an average 
elevation of about 3,000 feet in the centre, with a broad plain on the 
west, whilst a rapid descent on the east leads to the great crevice of the 
Dead Sea. The hill country is that of Judea. The great plain is that 
of Sharon. Between these two lies the less remarkable feature of the 
Shephalah, a low range of hills of a cretaceous limestone not conformable 
with the Dolomitic beds of the watershed. 

North of Nablus (the ancient Shechem) the character? of country 
changes, the central watershed divides into two, giving one chain of hills 
running north-west and terminating in the great bluff of Carmel, which 
rises 1,300 feet above the sea, whilst a second chain continues due north 
and separates the Jordan valley from the great plateau extending 
between the two ranges, and generally known as the plain of Esdraelon. 
The fourth district is the difficult hill country of Galilee, and the Safed 
range with a mere strip of plain on the coast, for the plain of Sharon 
narrowing suddenly is bounded by Carmel on the north, andin Pheenicia 
the hills come down almost to the sea itself. Last, but not least, the 
Jordan valley forms an absolutely distinct division, differing in climate, 
in fauna, and in flora, and inhabited by a different race. 
at about sea level on the north, it descends to 600 feet below that level 
atthe Sea of Galileo, and thence to nearly 1,300 feet, the level of the 
mean surface of the Dead Sea below that of the Mediterranean. 

Of this extent of country many districts are but little known. The 
plain of Sharon, Carmel, the greater part of Judæa, and the central line 
of the country, have been often visited. Philistia, or the south-western 
plain, was almost unknown before the time of Captain Warren. The 
country of the Beni S‘ab, or Shephalah, west of Nablus, had been quite 
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an unknown country until surveyed by the present party. 'The Jordan 
valley was best known by Captain Warren's rapid reconnaissance, but 
the district between this and that included in Major Wilson's work was 
almost a terra incognita. The Sea of Galilee has been carefully explored 
by the latter officer, but an unvisited district said to contain synagogues 
and other remains of interest exists north of this lake. Wherever the 
present survey party has gone over new ground it has met with places 
of extreme interest and obtained results of great value. 

The work which is now being carried on consists in a regular trigono- 
metrical survey to the one-inch scale of the whole country thus described, 
together with supplementary researches, antiquarian, Biblical, and 
physical. It was first commenced in October, 1871, by a party of Royal 
Engineers, consisting of two non-commissioned officers under command 
of Captain Stewart, R.E. Mr. C. P Tyrwhitt Drake volunteered to 
accompany the expedition and give them the advantage of several years 
of acquaintance with Syria and a good colloquial knowledge of Arabic. 
The expedition met with a serious check at the outset in the severe ill- 
ness of the commander, who was obliged, by medical advice, to return 
almost immediately, and subsequently to resign his appointment. Mean- 
time Sergeant Black, R.E., was left to prosecute the work unaided, the 
. party being under Mr. Drake's care. He at once proceeded to measure a 
base and extend the triangulation, connecting it with the Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, and advancing north towards the plain of Esdraelon, 
where it was proposed to obtain a check by measurement of another line. 
Thus, by June, 1872, 560 square miles had been surveyed and finished, 
and the party rested for a while at Nablus. ` 

Meantime I had been appointed to succeed Captain Stewart in the 
command, and arriving in the country joined the camp at Nablus and 
immediately recommenced the out-door work. By September the second 
base line had been measured and found to give most satisfactory results. 
The triangulation was thence extended with fine well-shaped triangles 
towards the north, and the great plain completed, the party remaining 
for the two winter months in a house in the German colony at Haifa, 
under Carmel, and employing the fine days in completing the map of 
this ridge. In March, 1873, they turned their faces southward, connect- 
ing on the east with the former work and extending it to the sea-coasf, 
In April Mr. Drake left for England, his health being impaired by the 
climate, and it was not before six months had elapsed that he was able 
to return. 

May was spent still in the plain of Sharon, and in June the Shephalah 
was surveyed, a district almost entirely unknown, and into parts of 
which no European had as yet penetrated. Another non-commissioned 
officer was at this period added to the strength of the expedition. 

During the heat of the summer the party retired to the Antilibanus, 
and visited Hermon and Baalbek. In October the work was recom- 
menced and extended south of Jerusalem, whence the party proceeded to 


the Mar Saba desert, and so arrived at Jericho and the north shore of 
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the Dead Sea about the middle of November. Here another pp. 
check was experienced in an attack of fever from which Mr. Merc 
suffered extremely, whilst many of the native servants were dangerously 
ilL It was found necessary to retreat to Jerusalem, and the bad weather 
set in almost at the same time. The unexampled severity of the winter, 
with other causes, delayed the expedition until the end of February, 
when they again took the field and advanced up the J ordan valley, e? 
survey of which was completed up to the Sea of Galilee (in spite of the 
most unfavourable weather) by about the middle of April. The plain of 
Sharon was then completed, and in May of this year I returned on duty 
to England, bringing home the results of the two years’ work. The non- 
commissioned officers in the meantime remained in Jerusalem occupied 
with various indoor duties. The survey extended at this period over 
3,000 English square miles, including the whole of central Palestine 
from Nazareth on the north to Bethlehem on the south. 

According to the latest reports from the sergeant in charge of the 
party they were allin good health and busily employed with sedentary 
work. But one sad exception has to be made. Mr. Drake, who had 
recovered very rapidly from his first attack of typhoid fever, and had 
accompanied the party during the trying spring passed in the J ordan 
valley, was again seized in Jerusalem. In spite of the great kindness 
and care of a skilful English physician, his liver became affected, and on. 
the 23rd of June he died. His name is well known to geographical 
circles as a hardy and energetic explorer, and his loss will be severely 
felt by the expedition in its future work. 

The map has been prepared on Sir Henry James' system of tan- 
gential projection, in sheets containing 30' of longitude and 20 
of latitude, giving about twelve sheets in all. Of these, six are 
complete, and three have been brought home to England. The re- 
maining four sheets include some very difficult country, but the most 
delicate and dangerous part of the work, the survey of the Jordan 
valley, has been already successfully completed, and there is every 
reason to hope that the future success will be equal to that of the work 
already accomplished. 

The principles of the survey may now be briefly described. The first 
base was very carefully measured with chains corrected before and after 
use, by means of a standard steel chain, graduated for the temperature 
of the spot. It was connected with the trigonometrical point at Jaffa, 
which is taken as the initial point for calculation of the difference of 
longitude, Jaffa having been fixed by the Admiralty from the known 
longitude of Alexandria. The mean length of the line was 4:3 miles. 
It was checked by observations to a point opposite the middle, the whole 
length being calculated by the angles thus obtained from the measured 
length ofa part. The triangulation was thence extended eastward with 
lines from three to ten miles in length, and connected with Major 
Wilson’s points at Jerusalem. Thence it was carried north to the plain 
of Esdraelon, where the second base was established, The length f 
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this base was four and a half miles, and the difference between its 


measured and calculated lengths gives an error of -03 per cent. This 


was considered as extremely satisfactory for the style of work expected, 
and especially when the difficulties presented by the mirage and other 
atmospheric phenomena, the destruction of cairns, and the peculiar form 
of the triangulation, extending over 60 miles in length by about 10 in 
breadth, are considered. 

The ends of the base, after it had been laid out with a five-inch 
theodolite, were marked by cairns, the southern one being set roughly 
in mortar, with blocks of considerable size. The base was traced on a 
distant point, so that by calculation it could be extended about eight 
miles further. Observations for latitude were taken from the southern 
end, and a true astronomical bearing; it was measured and checked like 
the plain of Sharon base, and every precaution taken to insure accuracy. 
A fine line, almost at right angles, was obtained between two good 
points on Gilboa, and on the volcanic cone of Sheikh Iskander, east and 
west of the plain of Esdraelon. The average length of the side of a tri- 
angle was in this part some 15 miles, but in the Judean hills it is never 
greater than 10 miles. 

Besides this check thus obtained on the work, several others were 
established. The vertical heights, starting from the sea-level at Jaffa, 
and brought through the centre of the country, were carried down to the 
dome of the Convent on Carmel. The height of this was then 
obtained by a simple trigonometrical process from the length of a 
line measured on the beach. Further checks are also obtained along 
the shore by the measured height of buildings in the sea used as 
trigonometrical points. The heights across the country were compared 
with the very accurate levelling by Major Wilson, R.E., and the differ- 
ence was about four feet in the level of the Dead Sea, a very satisfactory 
proof of the character of work in the new survey. Further checks and 
very long lines will be obtainable on working out the observations sent 
home for calculation. One of these gives a fine line of over 35 miles, 
observed both ways, and immediately connected with a true astronomical 
bearing. Being nearly north and south it will serve as a check for 
longitude. Another line has also been observed both ways, from Carmel 
to Hermon. 

A check of the longitude was obtained by comparing the minaret at 
Acca, as fixed by the triangulation, with its position according to the 
Admiralty. The agreement was very satisfactory. 

The observations thus obtained and checked are calculated at once, 
and the points laid down by the calculated lengths. The detail is then 
filled in by the following system of interpolation. From each trigono- 
metrical point a large number of observations read to the nearest 
minute are taken of all prominent objects, village towers, mosque domes, 
cross roads, prominent trees, or any other easily distinguishable point. 
The intersections of the line, from two or more stations, when scored 
^y protraction, are considered sufficient to fix these secondary points. 
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The work from each camp is then divided into four, and sheets of tracing 
paper prepared, upon which the stations and fixed secondary points 
are shown, and the remaining detail is filled in upon the ground by inter- 
polation with the prismatic compass, from observations taken to three or 
more of the fixed points. 

With practice, from eight to twelve square miles per man can be com- 
pleted by this means in a day, and thus, in four days, the whole 
amount, averaging about 100 square miles, is easily finished. Allow- 
ing two days for the trigonometrical observations, one for plotting, 
one for finishing, one Sunday, and a day for archeological work, this 
gives an average of ten days for a camp. 

The rate of work on first starting was about sixty square miles per 
month. By the time of my joining, it had risen to 100; from that 
date till the winter 1872-73, it increased to about 150; and from then 
till October, 1873, it was about 180. From that time, the party being 
augmented by one man, it has continued steadily to give an average 
of 280 square miles completed monthly, and there seems no reason 
why this average should decrease in future work as long as double 
theodolite parties and four detail sketchers can be maintained. 

The whole of the work is done on horseback, and the method pur- 
sued would be most especially fitted for military reconnaissance, 
where prominent points could be laid down from the map and de- 
tail sketched from the horse’s back, by interpolation, with the 
compass. 

But one other part of the map work remains to be noticed—the 
execution of the hill shading. This is done by myself in on sepa- 
rate prepared sheets. Hach surveyor is provided with one of Abney’s 
improved clinometers, with which he takes occasional observations 
of characteristic or peculiar slopes, marking them on the ground. 
He also sketches the shape of the hill-tops on the spot, and, from these 
notes, together with a good general acquaintance with the piece of 
ground being surveyed, it is quite possible to represent the hill features 
with an accuracy proportionate to the scale. I have found also that 
a series of outline panoramic sketches from the various stations is very 
Ge the execution of the hill shading, as well as for geological 

The principal heights are obtained, as already explained, by angles 
of elevation and depression. For minor points we are contented 
with corrected aneroid observations, of which we have now secured 


altogether upwards of 1,500, or one to every two square miles of 
country. 


The method of correction is as follows :—The aneroids are read every 


morning in camp with the mercurial, the readings being kept in a book 
devoted to meteorological observations. The observations are made at 
wells, ruins, valley junctions, springs, hill-tops, or any other place which 
can easily be identified on the map byits name. A small pocket thermo- 


meter is kept with the aneroid under the same conditions and read with 
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it. The attached thermometer is also read with the mercurial, and the 
aneroid is again read on return to camp. By these precautions the cor- 
rection of the aneroid reading is made very exact, and although we have 
not discovered any law of variation for the pocket instruments, still, 
considering the elevations not to exceed generally 3,000 feet above sea- 
level, the results are likely to prove satisfactory. As, however, the 
constant transport of the mercurial is liable to destroy its perfect 
accuracy, it will be desirable to check the heights of camps obtained by 
it. This will be easily done by means of the levelled heights of a great 
number of the camps, and in other cases by the aneroid readings at the 
trigonometrical stations whose heights are known. 

Astronomical observations are taken at every camp, both to serve as a 
rough check during the progress of the work (although the accuracy of 
such a method is not comparable to that of careful triangulation), and 
also to keep a record from time to time of the variation of the compass. 
True astronomical bearings of the longer lines are also obtained, as, for 
instance, that of the check base, which was traced on a distant point, 
and of the line already mentioned from Hermon to Carmel. The other 
observations are for latitude and for time, and have all been satisfactory, 
the most important being a series taken from the summit of Hermon, by 
means of which, with a true bearing, the latitude and longitude of this 
mountain will be very accurately fixed. In addition to this, Hermon 
will finally be fixed by triangulation, and its height obtained by two 
vertical angles, the one to the mercurial station at Bludan, the other to 
the convent on Carmel, which is fixed by immediate measurement from 
sea-level. This mountain forms, in fact, an outlying point, to which 
long lines can be obtained from most of the principal points in the 
survey. 

I may now turn to another department of the work, which is of the 
greatest importance, namely, the nomenclature. Nothing is more strik- 
ing in Palestine than the manner in which the original Hebrew names 
are still to be found under slightly modified forms in the Arabic. Very 
often a later Roman name by which a town may have been known in 
Herodian or early Christian times has altogether disappeared, and the 
original Biblical name has reasserted itself. Beisan, the ancient Beth- 
shean, was subsequently known as Scythopolis, a name now entirely 
lost. This is but one instance out of many. 

The collection and correct spelling of these names, as tending to throw 
invaluable light on the geographical passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and especially in the early books of Joshua and Judges, forms a 
most important and anxious part of the survey work. The danger of 
only receiving a fictitious or wrong name in unexplored parts is very 
great, as ignorance, stupidity, suspicion, and perverseness, alike incline 
the natives to give a lying answer to the plainest question. The practice 
obtained by the non-commissioned officers has proved throughout 
most important in this department. , 

‘he names, which are kept in lists arranged alphabetically for each 
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sheet, are invariably obtained from natives belonging to the neighbour- 
hood. They are checked by reference to at least three persons. They are 
written down in English on the spot, and on the evening of the same day 
are pronounced by the surveyor in presence of the native guide, and of 
a competent Arabic scholar. This latter duty was the main responsi- 
bility of my late colleague, who had an unusual familiarity with colloquial 
Arabic. The greator part of the names have been gone through with an 
educated native scribe, and no pains has been spared throughout the 
course of the work to ensure correctness both of the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the word, and also of its position on the map. A sort of 
test of this accuracy is found in the numerous identifications which 
spring up as the work proceeds. As an instance, I may mention the 
identification which I have just been able to make of the Kurn Surtabeh, 
as being the Altar ‘Ad mentioned in the book of Joshua. The require- 
ments were all fulfilled, but the name appeared to be lost, until I found 
marked on our map the Tal‘at Abu ‘Ayd, or ascent leading to ‘Ayd, as. 
the name of a broad valley north of the mountain. This satisfactory 
confirmation of the other evidences is the result of the systematic collec- 
tion of every name of however little its apparent importance at the time. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of the subsequent importance attaching to 
a name apparently obscure and of doubtful antiquity. 

"The number of names collected is very large; it averages seven or 
eight times that on the best existing previous map. On the Jerusalem 
sheet alone there are considerably over 1,600 names, and although in the 
less densely populated parts, such as the great plain of Esdraelon, and 
the other broad corn plateaux, the number is smaller, still it seems: 
probable that scarce a single name of any interest or importance can 
have been omitted. In a country like Palestine an average of two: 
names per square mile is greater than would ata first glance be ex- 
pected. The care and attention bestowed on their correct location will, 
it is hoped, rénder the map invaluablerin settling the disputed points. 
of the ancient geography. 

The main object of the map, as first projected, was indeed anti- 

quarian. The thorough examination of the country, with notes of all 
existing ruins and indications of sites worth excavating, formed the: 
main part of the instructions. Natural history, geology, and physical 
geography, were also to be studied as far as circumstances and the: 
aptitude of the observers allowed. This work, therefore, forms one of 
the main labours of the party, and often delays the actual survey con- 
siderably. 
The method pursued is as follows :—Eyery ruined or interesting site: 
is visited and noted on the spot. Such as contain nothing of importance 
are not specially reported, but merely included in alphabetical lists 
arranged for each sheet of the map. 

Any, however, where distinguishable relics are still to be found, are 
at once reported and visited by myself. All buildings, dating earlier 
than the times of Turkish occupation, are planned with more or less. 
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detail according to their importance. Of the ruins, no less than 350 
are noted on a single sheet of the map. The special plans and surveys, 
including the sites of Jewish and Roman towns, temples, churches, 
synagogues, tombs, crusading castles, sections of aqueducts, artificial 
caves, and early Christian convents, none of which have been previously 
planned or explored in a satisfactory manner, now number more than 
seventy. We have added seven churches to those planed by De Vogiié, 
and obtained in the unexplored country two sites of towns, evidently of 
some importance, with traces of the public buildings, and details indi- 
cating date, sites never before visited and entirely unknown. 

The plans are executed in various ways. Cæsarea was surveyed by a 
traverse with the din. theodolite, the buildings measured with a chain, 
and placed by compass angles from the points fixed by the traverse. At 
Beisan we had a base given by a short trigonometrical line, and used 
this with a triangulation, which was plotted, the details being filled in 
with the compass, and the principal buildings measured and plotted to 
a scale of 20ft. to the inch. Athlit was executed by a compass traverse 
which, with pacing, plotted in a very satisfactory manner. 

In the suryey of caves the best method is the determination of main 
lines by a compass bearing, and the plotting of the walls by offsets, as 
in a traverse; the same method is also very useful in the planning of 
the complicated systems of catacombs found in many parts of Palestine. 
For such buildings as the ruined churches and convents, direct measure- 
ments of the walls are preferable ; but in all cases where the work is not 
plotted to scale on the spot, it is most necessary to remember that nume- 
rous cross checks, and a great number of measurements, save time and 
ensure accuracy in the subsequent working out. Where possible the 
site is always revisited, plan in hand, and any trifling inaccuracy cor- 
rected on the spot. 

It may be interesting to enumerate some of these ancient sites with 
the more striking identifications resulting from the survey, and to give 
some account of the geological notes which have been kept throughout 
the progress of the work. 

In his interesting work on rude stone monuments, Mr. Fergusson 
accuses the Palestine Exploration Fund of being too busily employed 
in map-making to find time for the investigation of the real antiquities 
of the country. To this accusation our work happily gives a complete 
answer. Whereas no single example of a rude stone monument was 
known in western Palestine at the time of this publication, Mr. Fer- 
gusson will be delighted to hear that we can now point to four which are 
of undoubted character. The first is a cromlech with sepulchral bar- 
rows, mentioned by Mr. Drake in an early report. By the curious con- 
structions north of Jerusalem, known as the Kabir beni Israim, is, 
another fallen rude stone monument. Apparent remains of a third 
exist east of Jerusalem, and a fourth of very large stones is found near 
the plain of Esdraelon. In addition to this we have found some very 
curious monuments south of Jerusalem, which may very probably be 
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sepulchral mounds of early date. We have also collected flints from 
various parts of the country, although I failed to find any in the 
traditional tomb of Joshua, where they are mentioned by a French 
explorer. 

There is no doubt that a very exaggerated estimate has generally 
been made of the antiquity of ruins in Palestine. Many which have 
been commonly called Jewish or Phoenician, turn out on close inspec- 
tion to be Crusading or Saracenic, and our results are often valuable 
only in a negative sense. The traces of Jewish art are hardly worthy 
of notice, and the general impression produced is that their construc- 
tions were neither magnificent in proportions or design, nor durable in 
materials. The various rock-cut cemeteries, and traces of ancient culti- 
vation, are almost the only undoubtedly Jewish remains in the country 
excepting the synagogues first discovered and described by Major 
Wilson. 

The interest of the country from a Biblical point of view consists in 
the identification of sites from etymological and literary argument. 
Amongst the interesting identifications made by the survey party may 
be mentioned the altar ‘Ad, already referred to, the site of ZEnon where 
St. John baptized, Zaretan in the Jordan valley, Gilgal—a confirmation 
rather than a discovery, the hill Scopus, north of Jerusalem, and 
amongst the less definitely indicated in Scripture, the Rock Oreb and 
winepress of Zeeb, mentioned in the book of Judges, the probable tomb 
of Samson, with the sites of the town of Archelais, Ecbatana, and 
Sozuza, and a number of obscure Biblical names interesting as fixing the 
boundaries of the various tribes. 

Passing from this period to that of the Roman occupation of Palestine, 
the ruins become far more numerous and important ; they include fine 
roads, long aqueducts, temples, theatres, race courses, and city walls. 
Among the principal sites are Cæsarea, Ecbatana, Antipatris, Jericho, 
Scythopolis, Tantura, Sebaste, and a hest of minor places of interest. 
All that remains above ground has been noted and sketched, measured 
and planned. At Cæsarea the temple built by Herod and dedicated to 
Augustus was discovered close to the Crusading Cathedral. To this 
group belongs the newly discovered town of Deir Serar, probably the 
ancient Sozuza. Its fallen tower blocks, some 10ft, in length, its fine 
round arches, its semi-classic mouldings, its walls of finely drafted 
masonry, and the great synagogue or temple, with tesselated floor and 
walls Sft. thick, all point to this ruin as a place of no little importance. 
To this same period also belong several groups of finely ornamented 
rock-tombs of semi-classic Greek character, mostly new discoveries, and 
resembling closely those already well-known at Jerusalem. Many build- 
ings also, like those at Jebel Fureidis (the Ancient Herodium) are now 
ne T x time thoroughly explored, and properly planned, although 

y have been known for a considerable time, among which may be 


enumerated the tomb of Joshua at Timnath, a siteof no common interest, 


and perhaps one of the best authenticated identifications yet made in 
the country. 
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The next step brings us to the early Christian times, for of the 
troublous period after the destruction of Jerusalem, there are scarce any 
topographical indications, unless we except the site of Bether. This 
strong and almost impregnable site, where, under Barcochebas, the Jews 
made their last stand in revolt, is the modern Bittér, and close to it, in a 
natural fortress, are ruins which still keep the name (as discovered inde- 
pendently by Captain Warren, and afterwards by myself) of Khirbet el 
Yahád, Ruin of the Jews, a traditional title, for which no reason is now 
assigned by the natives. 

The great building ages of Justinian and the Crusaders have left many 
noble monuments throughout Palestine. Amongst the principal works 
of the first period may be mentioned the two great convents of St. 
John, on Jordan, and of the traditional Gilgal, erected in the Jordan 
valley, and never before planned. In the wild hill country of Judæa we 
also discovered another fine ruin, known as Deir Kal‘aah, the Convent 
Castle. The details of its architecture are of extreme interest, as throw- 
ing light on the disputed question of the date of that style which is 
found not far away in the Jerusalem Golden Gate. Five convents in 
all were here discovered at no great distance apart in a district pre- 
viously almost altogether unknown. 

The Crusading works occur in every part of Palestine, and are invari- 
ably magnificent. The finest ruins, however, are at Athlit, the Castel 
Pelegrino, where first the pilgrims of the 12th century touched the soil 
of the Holy Land. Its magnificent masses of masonry, its strong 
bastioned walls, its great vaults, running the whole length of the town, 
with groined roofs and sculptured capitals, show the splendour which it 
must have displayed in its palmy days. The work has more than once 
been taken for Phcenician masonry, and curiously enough in the 
neighbourhood is the only Phoenician tomb we have yet seen in the 
country, but the pointed arches and other details of architecture leave 
no doubt as to the origin of the town. 

From this landing-place a chain of forts leads across Carmel to 
Nazareth, and south to Ramleh and Jerusalem. Wherever an important 
military position is to be found throughout Palestine a Crusading castle 
will also be found. The workmanship of its outer walls, large, strong, 
and well cut, of hard limestone or harder basalt, and the details of its 
interior, remarkable for beauty and finish in the stonework, the places 
of the old portcullises, the secret posterns, the winding turret-stairs, 
the groined roofs, the chimneys, and sculptured niches, are all of interest 
to the architect. The knowledge of art and skill in choice of good 
material, both attest the cultivation of the builders. The numerous 
churches, with even finer finished stonework, frescoes, &c., rude graphite, 
walls thick enough for a castle, and capitals of florid execution, are still 
more worthy of study. Of one of these, the great church at Ramleh, 
now a mosque, I am, I believe, the first. to have made a plan, and no 
church yet seen in Palestine exceeds it in size or workmanship. 

Last in order come the Saracenic works, fortresses and khans, mosques 
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and minarets. They are distinguished by the smaller size of the masonry, 
by the different form of the arches, and by a peculiar cement, harder 
even than the stone, and found in no other work in the country. In 
many instances Saracenic additions to Crusading work are noticeable, 
and in some few it is difficult to know to which era to ascribe the work. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we have added something of interest 
to what was already known on archeological questions in Palestine from 
the earliest to the latest period of its history. A glance at our lists 
enables us to say what exists at any spot marked on the map, and to 
give a fair estimate of the antiquity and importance of the remains, 
which can often be dated by comparison with examples of known periods. 

In conclusion I would point out the observations made with regard to 
the physical character of the country, and especially as regards the main 
features of its geology. 

The comparison of ancient and modern physical characteristics of the 
country, both as regards the natural features and in respect to the culti- 
vation of the land, will be one of the most interesting outcoming 
results of the survey. 

For data as regards climate, we have now four meteorological stations 
established in the country, where barometrical and thermometrical 

observations are taken daily with greatregularity ; thefirst at Jerusalem, 
the second at Nazareth, both in the hill country, the third at Jaffa on 
the sea-coast, the fourth at Gaza in the plain. In addition to which, 
we carry with us in camp a full set of meteorological instruments, a. 
mercurial barometer, wet and dry bulb, maximum and minimum, a 
minimum ground, and a black bulb-thermometer. With these also 
are à rain gauge and a set of ozone papers. Many of theobservations are 
interesting. It is found that with the east or khamsin wind—a most 
trying and depressing weather—there is an entire absence of ozone in the 
air. We notice also that mirage is not dependent on heat alone, but re- 
quires a certain amount of moisture to develop it fully. "The barome- 
tric observations in the Jordan valley are very curious; the rise and fall 
of the instrument appeared to have no reference to the storms which 
we experienced, whereas in the hills the barometer is a safe guide. 

enee, mae Ge ee with those of ancient 

Dag ere i à e obtained with great aceuracy. 

BE docu we are able to show for the first time on the map 
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The general result to which the work seems to point is, that in the 
. seasons, rainfall, and natural vegetation, modern Palestine resembles very 

closely that of Biblical times. There is, however, a very marked change 
in its cultivation, and the extent of the ancient fertility will be approxi- 
mated, it is hoped, when the map is complete. 

The ancient cisterns, pools, aqueducts, and methods of water supply 
and irrigation, are all carefully marked on the map, and their date—Jewish, 
Roman, Christian, or Saracenic—is generally pretty easy to determine. 
The terraces, wine and oil presses, vineyard walls, and dry-stone towers, 
which appear to be of great antiquity, are carefully noted. Signs of 
ancient cultivation are often observable in the wildest of the present 
thickets, and there is no doubt that the vine, now almost unknown, was 
once cultivated throughout the whole hill country of Palestine and along 
the edge of the plains. 

Not less important is the study of the geology of Palestine. As a 
contribution to what is already known, I have prepared a sketch map, 
showing the main divisions of the strata, and in the more interesting 
parts the boundaries have been carefully determined. This map will 
form a sort of reconnaissance, from which a professional geologist may 
advance to the study of details, and by the use of which much time and 
trouble may be saved. The special observations of dip and lithological 
character throughout the part of country surveyed amount now to nearly 
200. No such general description of the geology has, I believe, been as 
yet made. The most famous work on the subject is that by M. Lartet, 
the French geologist. The study he has given to the part of Palestine 
which he visited personally is minute and accurate, but his map, which 
in many parts is an absolute blank, in others is disfigured by false con- 
clusions, drawn apparently from hearsay evidence. 

The main results of the geological survey at present may be enume- 
rated as follows :— 

In the north we have been able to show the geological construction of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and have discovered an important volcanic centre 
and upwards of forty basaltic outbreaks hitherto quite unknown. We 
have marked the extent of country covered by black basalt south of the 
Sea of Galilee never as yet shown. The trappean outbreak on Carmel 
has also been carefully examined and sections made of its formation, 
with observations of the dip of the strata, which are very curious. South- 
west of the mountain we found a tertiary volcanic lake, and traced the 
outbreaks along the west as far south as Jaffa. The map shows the 
upheaval of the coast-line, and by fossils obtained along this formation 
it will be possible to fix the geological data. Three or four interesting 
sections are now extended across the country, as in the latitude of 
Nablus, where the nummulitic limestone is found on the upper part 
of Ebal and Gerizim, and in the line of Jerusalem and of Nazareth. 

The most valuable observations are, however, those which refer to the 
depression of the Jordan valley, and I may, perhaps, be permitted: to 
enlarge rather more fully upon these. 
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The western shore of the Dead Sea is bounded by steep, precipitous 
cliffs, at the feet of which are marls and conglomerates belonging to an 
ancient sea-level. At the top of the cliffs are other marls of a similar 
character, giving a second level, and from these the marl hills rise 
rapidly to a third level, that of the Bukeya, or raised plain, situate at 
the feet of the main chain of hills and below the convent of Mar Saba. 
This gives a series of three successive steps, each of which seems at 
some period to have formed the bed of a lake under conditions similar 
to that of the present sea. There is, however, a very curious feature 
observable, the narrow valley running northjand south and separating a 
line of chalk cliffs immediately adjoining the Bukeya from the hard 
dolomite beds of the main chain. It is, in fact, evidence of a fault or 
sudden fold in the strata, the existence of which seems to have been 
hitherto unsuspected. 

Advancing north we find a broad basin north of the Dead Sea in 
which Jericho stands, and which has an exact counterpart on the east 
side of the valley. The same contortion of the strata is remarkable, and 
the higher level is occupied by beds of a reddish marl, and of the 
famous stinkstone or bituminous limestone, evidence that at this early 
geological period the lake existed under conditions similar to those of 
the present Dead Sea. 

From this point we succeed in tracing an ancient shore line at a level 
equal to the second step for a distance of over twenty miles up the valley. 
From thence a narrow gorge with strata less violently contorted extends 
for some ten miles. The valley then broadens again, and the shore de- 
posits and red marl reappear and extend along the side of the upper 
basin south of the Sea of Galilee. 

I have submitted these observations to professional geologists, and 
their opinion confirms that which I formed on the spot—that the Jordan 
valley was caused by a sudden and probably violent depression in times 
subsequent to the late cretaceous period; that it presented at first a 
chain of great lakes, and that no less than three levels for these lakes 
are to be found, the area of the most ancient being the greatest; that 
the effects of denudation or other natural causes working gradually have 
continued since the time of the first great depression to lower the level, 
and that the evaporation increasing with the increased temperature the 
area of the lakes has also diminished. Finally, that the same action is 
in all probability still slowly proceeding, as evidenced by changes in the 
depth of water in the Dead Sea during modern times. 

I have endeavoured to show briefly the method and results of our 
work—physical, antiquarian, and geographical. Much of interest yet 
remains if health and means do not fail us. The plains of Philistia, the 
southern shores of the Dead Sea, the numerous ruins of southern Judah, 
have yet to be explored. In the north, Phoenicia still is unvisited, with 
its ruins, inscriptions, and natural subjects of interest, including the 
ae eg mines of Saida. The Sea of Galilee and the mountain of 

ated, where synagogues and ruined towns as yet unknown are reported 
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by travellers, still demands patient research. I hope, however, that if 
our future success be equal to that we have already obtained, we shall 
be able by the summer of 1876 to commence the publication of the 
Ordnance Survey of Palestine as completed from Dan to Beersheba. 


— 


CLAUDE R. ConpER, Lieut., R.E., 


In Command Survey of Palestine. 
14th July, 1874. i 
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LETTERS FROM M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


XI. 
JERUSALEM, May 31, 1874. 


I HAVE just rediscovered, within the Haram, an inscription] of some Ancient 
importance, pointed out by several Mussulman authors. Up to the SE 
present time we have not been able to establish its existence: it is a Sivins the 
stone on which are inscribed the dimensions of the Haram measured at of the 
a very ancient period. ZS 

The Arab chronicler of Jerusalem, Medjr ed Din (p. 29 of the text 
edited at Boulaq), after having recorded that Hafiz ibr Asakir assigns 
to the Haram 755 royal cubits of length and 465 cubits of breadth, 
quotes this passage of one of his predecessors, the author of the Muthir 
el Ghoram, from which he repeatedly borrows :—‘‘I saw, a long time 
ago, in the north wall, above the door adjacent to the Bab ed Douidariyé, 
inside the surrounding wall, a slab on which are inscribed the length 
and breadth of the Haram. These measurements do not agree with 
what we have stated above. It is there said that the length is 784 
cubits, and the breadth 455; the nature of the cubit is specified, but I 
was not able to see if it was the cubit mentioned above, or another, on 
account of the writing being injured.” 

The Persian Hadji, Nasir ibn Khosrou, who came on pilgrimage in 
the year 438 (A.H.), and consequently before the Crusades, saw this slab 
also. “On the northern side, which is contiguous to the Dome of 
Yakub (on whom be peace!), I observed an inscription on a tablet, to 
the effect that the Mosque was 704 yards long and 455 yards by the 
* malak’ (measure).”—Major Fuller's translation. 

This inscription I have just found by accident fitted into the wall 
of one of the many Arab Médrésés which adjoin the northern face of 
the Haram; it is immediately to the right, coming out of the Bab 
el Almé, which seems to correspond to the “ Bab ed Douidariyé” of the 


Mosaics in 
she exterior 
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ancient account. In order to see it, you must mount the steps of a 
stair leading to the upper floor of the Médrésé. The stone is of hard 
mezzeh, and the writing neshky, carelessly traced. It is composed of 
four lines separated by four horizontal strokes ; the first being broken, 
with nothing on it but the traditional invocation, ** Bismillah er rahman 
After this I read, without much difficulty, as follows :— 
and its breadth is four hundred, fifty, and five cubits, the cubit of . . . 22 

The length is broken off in the tens, but we cannot hesitate 
between thirty (thalathin), and eighty (thamanin): according to the 
author of the Muthir el Ghoram, the last number would be the true one. 
Nasir seems as well to have been embarrassed in the reading of the last 
number, and to have omitted altogether the doubtful number of tens. 
The last word, containing the' designation of the kind of cubit, is hard 
to make out; it was also hard in the time of the author of the Muthir 
el Ghoram. Nasir does not hesitate to write the word Malak (of the 
king), but the appearance of the original makes me doubt the exactness 
of this reading. 

Now that we are on this point, which is not without interest, let me 
notice further that the author of the Muthir el Ghoram gives as dimen- 
sions of the Haram, measured by the line, in his time, 683 cubits for 
the length of the east side, and 650 cubits for that of the west; the 
breadth, taken outside the surrounding wall, being estimated at 483 
cubits. 

In another passage (p. 377) Medjr ed Din also gives us the result of 
his personal observations on this point. He measured the Haram with 
a cord twice over, and found for the length, north to south, from the 
Mihrab of David to the Bab el esbat (not counting the walls), 660 cubits 
(the common cubit), and for the breadth, between the cemetery of Bab 
er rahmé and the Médrésé of Tenguiz, 406 cubits. 

We have now before us very different figures and divergences, the 
more difficult to harmonise because they spring from. the differences in 
the cubit employed; further difficulties are the manner and points of 
measurement, and the broken condition of the inscription quoted; all 
perhaps evincing, which would be of interest to us, real variation in 
the extent of the Haram at certain epochs in the Mussulman rule. 

I have already informed you [in a private letter] of the existence of 
mosaics within the arcades of the outer wall of the Sakhra. It results 
from this fact that between the period when these arcades were opened 
and when they were completely covered by the fayence tiles now placed 
on them, they passed through an intermediary stage; that is, they 
were built up and transformed into little niches, the interior walls 
of which received a rich ornamentation of mosaics in coloured and gilt 
glass. If, as I have said before, these arcades were open and formed 
a part of the gallery in existence at the time of the Crusades, we must 
admit that this transformation is later than the Crusades, and the 
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addition of the mosaics to be the work of the Arabs, perhaps that of 
. Saladin.* 

We know that Saladin must have subjected the Sakhra to many 
changes in order to efface the traces of Christian worship which 
had made the Mussulman sanctuary the Templum Domini. These 
mosaics are good enough, in colour and design, to belong to such.a 
date. Thanks to the kindness of the Memour, who uncovered a second 
arcade next to the first, I ascertained that each arch had received the 
same ornamentation. The mosaics had disappeared from this arch, 
leaving marks in the casing to prove where they had been placed. 
M. Lecomte made a careful study of these mosaics, shattered as they 
were, and has succeeded in restoring the principal subject of the decora- 
tion in accordance with the position of the colours. You will receive, if 
not by this mail, at least by the next, the result of this restoration. 
By the intersection of the pattern, crosses are formed, to which I think 
it would be difficult to assign anything beyond a geometrical origin 
and value. 

The presence, duly ascertained, of mosaics outside the Sakhra, is a 
fact of much interest in the history of this building, because it had been 
often doubted, in spite of the formal affirmation of the ancient descrip- 
tions. From John de Wirzburg to Medjr ed Din, all authors agree in 
saying that the Sakhra was adorned with mosaics inside and outside. 
The last trace of this system of decoration has disappeared from the 
inside, since the general application of the fayence—that is to say, since 
the 16th century. 

At the present moment they are proceeding to the repair of the 
inclined roof which covers the lower sides of the Sakhra. In the progress 
of this work the lead is being removed, so that it is now possible to pene- 
trate to the interior of the framework, and to see the whole central drum 
exposed from the ceiling to the springing of the roof. We can thus ex- 
amine at our ease the whole external face of the drum. We have been 
enabled to ascertain the total absence of the medieval dressing in the 
materials used in the work. There is only one block in one of the but- 
tresses which bears a trace of it. The materials in the buttresses differ 
in general from those of the drum itself. They are large, and show a 
dressing worked with a point, which I think is ancient. It is found on 
several large blocks which are visible in certain parts of the Haram, 
which I believe to have been utilised by the Arabs. 

We have only found one mason’s mark on all the stones examined. 
It is quite of the same kind as that which we have noted in the exterior 
outspread wall. 

We have found in a magazine close to El Aksa a fragment of 
a magnificent vessel in basalt, with a bluish tinge and a very close 


* Medjr ed Din says (p. 434) that Al Mostanser Billah came to Jerusalem in 
861-2, A.D., and renewed the mosaics of the Sakhra above the marble of the 
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grain. Sarcophagus or bath, this vessel, the fabrication of which must 
have been extremely costly on account of the beauty and the hardness 
of the material, must have been ordered for some great personage or 
some important use. The sides are not vertical, but widened out like 
those of a bath. The vessel increases 0°57 metre in depth, and 0:81 in 
length. The thickness of the sides is 0:11 metre, and the longest part 
preserved is 1:19 metres. At the end is an opening, perhaps made 
more recently to let the water flow easily. 


an, | You will remember the Bedouin legend which I have already noted 
ee as referring to the tradition of Joshua stopping the sun at Jericho. 
need near The alterations of this kind in the history of Joshua are very ancient. 


richo by We find very early this tendency to group round Jericho the places 

uon which hold the chief place in the history of the successor of Moses. 
Thus it is that we find Procopius, Eusebius, and Jerome, saying that 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, claimed later at Samaria by the Samari- 
tans, are in reality not far from Gilgal. It seems that this grouping 
took place earlier than the Christian writers whom I have cited, and 
that they borrowed their theories from the Jews, who maintained them 
out of hatred to the Samaritans. 

The transference of the miracle of Gibeon seems to belong to the same 
epoch, if not to have been determined by the same cause. In any case 
it is expressly indicated by the Russian Patriarch Daniel, who says 
(p. 56), “To the west of this convent (of the Archangel Michael at 
Gilgal) is a fountain called Gibeon. It is lofty and very great. It is 
above this mountain that the sun stood still for half a day, until Joshua 
had overcome his enemies when he fought against Og, King of Bashan, 
and Sihon, King of the Amorites, and all the land of Canaan. When 
Joshua had overcome them, the sun went down behind the mountain of 
Gibeon. We see a great cavern in this mountain. Here it is that our 
Lord Jesus Christ fasted forty days and forty nights, and, when he 
was a hungered, the devil drew near to him.” So that the mount of 
Joshua, when pointed out, is the mountain of Gibeon. 

Not only Ebal, Gerizim, and Gibeon have been transported to Jericho, 
Hermon has also shared the same lot. The Onomasticon, Antoninus, 
St. John of Damascus, and a number of pilgrims, agree in placing the 
Hill of Hermon near the J ordan, not far from Jericho. 

ase ot The excavations I had undertaken in the caves of the Via Dolorosa, 
etha. and of which I shall give you an account presently, have led, among 
other things, to a discovery of great value. 

In the deepest of the newly found rock-cut chambers I have ex- 
plored, and under the great pieces of broken ceiling which testify to 
some great destruction on this spot, we found a large terra-cotta vase, 
which we could only bring away in pieces. Fortunately the vase, 
although broken, is so nearly complete, that it has been possible to 
reconstruct it by gumming the pieces together. You will find enclosed 
two photographs, pending the arrival of the original. 

This cup is in terra-cotta, very hard, and of a grey colour. It 
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measures 0:36 metre (nearly 14 inches) high; it is mounted on a low foot 
of simple design, and is very capacious, with a maximum circumference 


_ of one metre. It has no neck, the opening being very small, with a little 


collar 0:235 metre in diameter. It is ornamented by two handles, each 


formed of a double tress elegantly twisted. On the upper part of each 


handle is cut a small rectangular cavity, towards which two large 
serpents appear to be turning as if to drink. They are in relief, 
symmetrically disposed, and climbing along the sides of the vessel ; 
their tails are lost in the base of the handles. Immediately below each 
handle is sculptured in relief a Gorgon’s head. 

Further, close to either handle is twice impressed a kind of small 
medallion, representmg a male figure, nude, upright, the left arm 
raised and leaning on a long lance or thyrsus; the right arm ex- 
tended and pointed to the ground. The right hand appears to hold an ` 
indistinct object over another also indistinct placed upon the ground. 

The external mouldings of this little figure, of which I shall speak 
presently, are repeated six times on one vase. 

At nearly equal distances from the two handles, and on each side of 
the vase, is repeated twice a second moulded medallion of larger dimen- 
sions, representing a naked Mercury, whose body is seen in full, the 
head turned to the left. He has the petasus, and has his tunic tied 
across the breast and thrown behind him; he holds the caduceus in 
his left hand, and raises with his right an object which seems to be 
a purse—the frequent attribute of the Hermes of antiquity. 

In the circle which surrounds him are four objects, which appear 
to be meant for fir-cones. The medallion is encircled by asmall border, 
formed by means of a moulded repetition of six points arranged in 
a circle round a seventh central point. This ornament is reproduced 
in profusion on the rest of the vase. 

On one of the two nearly symmetrical segments into which the vase is 
divided by the handles, the medallion of Mercury is flanked on the left by 
the small medallion previously described, and to the right by a symbolic 
group which demands a description by itself. Under a sort of portico, 
divided into three by four little fluted columns, is seen in the central 
intercolumniation a vessel with two handles, the mouth very wide. 
In the left-hand intercolumniation is an altar, lofty, narrow, and 
fluted, reminding one of the Assyrian altars, surmounted by eight 
little spheres disposed in form of a pyramid. In the right-hand inter- 
columniation is a second altar the same as the first, but with a few 
essential variations. The number of spheres is only seven, and a 
rectangular tablet is fixed in the altar at its middle. 

Immediately below the porch, and corresponding with the three inter- 
columniations, is stamped in relief a group of three little figures re- 
presenting a feminine personage, ; draped, the left hand supported by a 
long spear, the right hand directed towards the ground and holding 
some EE object. Thus these figures appear to be the repeti- 
tion of the same ektypon, reproduced again twice, but singly on this 
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side of the vessel. The altar on the right is also repeated once by 
itself, 

I must lastly mention, in concluding this segment of the vase, a 
large leaf, with its branches in high relief, stamped beside one of the 
serpents. : 

If we pass to the opposite segment, we find the same elements 
arranged in nearly the same way ; but we notice that the little figure, 
three times repeated, is not grouped as in the other part of the vase, 
that the vase between two columns is reproduced apart, and that 
the altar on the left, but not on the right, is repeated by itself. 

The lower half of the vase is decorated by two borders, formed by 
concentric semicircles with seven extremities. This type, reminding one 
of the seven-branched candlestick, appears several times in the upper 
part. Below is a third circle, formed by the juxtaposition of a lozenge. 
Below this again, the same type grouped in triangles, the point of 
which is prolonged to the foot, completes the decoration. 

I forgot to say that the collar of the vessel is adorned with five or 
six parallel lines of small mouldings, made freely but not without 
taste. 

One curious matter of detail is that the whole surface of the vase, 
especially in the places covered with mouldings, is thickly set with little 
holes made before the baking by the print of a sharp chisel or a knife. 
This cannot be the result of an accident. On the other hand, there 
must have been some serious motive in covering the mouldings with 
holes which spoil the figures. Perhaps it was to “assist the baking. 

This great vase, so rich in ornamentation, is nevertheless executed 
with a certain amount of negligence Its form is elegant, but it wants 
symmetry and is not perpendicular; the handles are put on awkwardly ; 
and the details of the mouldings show carelessness. All round it may 
be seen the marks of the fingers which repaired the accidents produced 
in removing the mould. The arrangement of the figures and the symbols 
seems done by chance and without rigorous method. Nevertheless, such 
as itis, this vessel, with all its imperfections, is most remarkable from 
an artistic point of view. 

The profuseness in detail and the carelessness in execution, lead me 
to think that it is a kind of specimen, the essay of some artist wishing 
to make a model, which he might subsequently reproduce with greater 
care, perhaps in metal. 


This is the place to record that we found, besid 
ments of terra-cotta, 


and form show, 


e the vase, two frag- 
which did not form part of the vase, as the colour 
but which present striking analogies with it. We 
observe in the two fragments, which fit together, the same mould- 
ings in the upper part; a Gorgon maxk like that on the large vase, but 
of less dimensions; the same clement of ornamentation in the concentric 
semicircles; and an absolute reproduct 


k ion, probably obtained from the 
same mould, of the little male figure leaning on a spear. A hollow 


impress of palm leaves completes the decoration. 
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The juxtaposition of these two similar vases seems to indicate the 
presence of a local manufactory rather than the result of an importation, 
as we might be tempted to suppose, when we reflect how sterile Jerusalem 
appears to us at the present time from an artistic point of view. We know 
that in imperial days they still made at Arretino vessels in red clay, 
with ornaments and figures in relief, cast in moulds, and consequently 
very different from the ornamentation of the Greek vases of the old 
style, which were modelled by the hand alone. 

After the description of the vase, it only remains for us to determine 
its date, its use, and the symbolic signification of its complicated decora- 
tion. 

If we take into account the place where we found it, and conse- 
quently the history of Jerusalem, we are inclined to attribute the vase 
to the Roman period ; that is to say, to see in it an object belonging to 
Alia Capitolina. The fabrication and style accord very well with this. 
hypothesis. 

The general form of the vase and the disposition of the mouth appear 
to imply the existence of a lid similarly ornamented, which has disap- 
peared. To judge by the breadth of the mouth and the stability of the 
foot, the vase departs from the type of the amphora, and belongs to the 
category of vessels from which water was drawn, not poured out. It 
belongs, in fact, to the rparap class, although the handles are a little too 
highly placed for the classic rperfp, whose handles, generally above the 
vase, are more often destined to move than to carry the vessel. 

The vases might have had a religious or simply a domestic use; that 
is, to serve as libations offered to the gods, or to be employed at ordinary 
repasts. In both cases mixed liquids, generally water and wine, were 
drawn by means of the stmpulwm or the cyathus—a kind of long-handled 
spoon which served to fill the cups. Even when the xper?p was only 
destined for profane use, it preserved a religious character. It was the 
custom, in banquets of ceremony, to have three vessels of different shapes. 
The first, according to Suidas, dedicated to Mercury, the second to 
Charisius, and the third to Jupiter the Etruscan. According to others, 
the first cup (some say the third) was consecrated to the food deity 
(Ayabodduov). Three make the cup of Health. One cup bore in its 
decoration all the signs of a religious vase, and I am tempted to believe 
that it was destined for sacrificial libations, these vessels being, as a rule, 
not only dedicated to divinities (as ¿vo0fuara), but employed for them 
as in the communion service. 

The four serpents which are proceeding to drink out of the receptacle 
hollowed for them in the handles the drops which have escaped from 
the simpulum, appear to represent the genii loci, and remind me of the 
serpentine form of the "Ayaboddiuwv, to which in so many ancient monu- 
ments libations are offered. 

The Mercury twice repeated recalls the cup consecrated to Hermes. 
In this case, might the fragment be a piece of the second vase? 
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The little male figure six times repeated on the great vase, and 
for a seventh time on the fragment, is not easy to make out. It is 
singularly like the Bacchus which appears in the coins of Ala Capito- 
lina, notably on those struck during the reigns of Antoninus and 
Gordian III. If this figure be an imitation of the numismatic type, 
the uncertain gesture of one figure may be that of the right hand 
holding a bunch of grapes to a panther upright or sitting down. If 
necessary it may be regarded as a hand letting the wine flow from a 


carchesium. 
In any case, the presence of Bacchus is not at all strange on a vase 


destined to contain wine. Is it the Charisius of Suidas? The pine- 
cones which surround the Mercury might perhaps be better for the 
Dionysiac attributes. 

As to the female figure, I avow my inability to explain it at present ; 
but I doubt not that European archeologists will succeed in making it 
out. Can it be Hygeia? 

The presence of the vase and the two altars grouped under the same 
porch completes the religious aspect of one vase. We must note that the 
vessel in the ornamentation is of a type very different from that of the 
vase itself. The existence of the two altars and the curious form 
they possess are points of the highest interest. The number of spheres 
contained in the cavity of each altar is not indifferent. Whatever be 
the nature of the objects represented, it is certain that the number seven 
in the first case recalls the cosmic conception of antiquity of five planets, 
together with the sun and the moon; the number eight in the other 
case is that conception together with the eighth element, Phoenician 
echmour, which represents the seven all together. I do not insist on this 
symbolic value of the numbers. I confine myself to remarking the 
employment of seven points disposed in a circle, six round a seventh, 
and the seven extremities of concentric semicircles. 

We may ask again how it happens that this vase and the similar 
fragment have been picked up in such a place, that is to say, in the 
rock-cut chambers. It is very improbable that the vases have been met 
with in their original place, that is to say, in a sepulchral cave. The 
débris of all kinds with which we found them mixed up would rather 
make me suppose that they have been thrown at some remote period 
into these caverns pell-mell with refuse. If they ever served for sacri- 
fices offered by the pagans of ZElia Capitolina at the Sanctuary of 
J upiter, which stood not far off, it is very easy to understand how, at 
the official triumph of Christianity, these vessels of a proscribed worship 
would be ignominiously thrown away with the most vile rubbish. If 
that is 80, the earthquake which destroyed the caverns took place after 
the religious reaction. 

Whatever opinion be adopted as to these difficult questions, the vase, 
which I propose to call the Vase of Bezetha, remains one of the most 
precious archeological objects that Jerusalem has yet produced; and I 
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. do not doubt that the interest it will excite among savants will equal 


the curiosity that it will excite among the public. 
C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


—— 


P.8.— Capital in the Haram-esh-Shereef representing the Presentation 
of Christ. 

MM. Palmer and Drake during their first journey to Jerusalem 
remarked and pointed out to me on the minaret at the north-west angle 
of the Haram a marble capital with mutilated figures. We went to 
see this interesting relic, and I send you a drawing of it by Lecomte. 
Although the heads have been broken by Mussulman iconoclasts, it is 
not difficult to make out the scene portrayed. On the left the old man 
Simeon receives the infant Jesus from the hands of the Virgin enveloped 
in swaddling clothes; on the right is also a personage round whose 
head is a nimbus, who seems to be St. Joseph. The same subject appears 
to have been treated in the three capitals placed in the same minaret, 
but the other two have been a great deal more broken. Not only the 
capitals, but also the columns and the bases which support them, seem 
to have made a single whole. The three capitals were cut so as to be 
placed between two walls at right angles. I think that it is easy to 
divine whence they came. Phocas, describing the Templum Domini 
(the Sakhra) of the Crusaders, says that in the interior, opposite to the 
cave, there are two little chapels or chambers (ranap), in which are 
represented, in one, “the meeting (%rdvrn) of the Lord Christ, for it is 
here that Simeon received. him in his arms ;" in the other, the vision of 
Jacob. It is highly probable that we have in these two capitals the 
fragments taken from the chapels after the restoration of the Templum 
to the Mussulmans by Salahdin. The sacerdotal costume worn by Simeon 
is extremely interesting. 


EXIT. 


The period of the Crusades is no exception to the extreme poverty of. 
` Sec d : ; Tomb aud 
inscriptions which appears to be the peculiar character of Palestine. portrait of a 
Written traces of the western rule in the Holy Land are of the greatest Bichon ot 
rarity. During all the years that I have hunted for inscriptions in this Palestine, 
ungrateful soil I have met but five or six texts belonging to the period, M 
and even they were for the most part fragmentary. St. Louis 
It is a fact which at first seems the more singular because the period 
is comparatively but little removed from us, and because the passage of 
the Occidentals, although rapid, has left a broad and deep impress upon 
the architecture of Palestine. I have elsewhere established technical 
and invariable rules which enable us at first sight and without any 
possible error to determine any stone cut by the Crusaders. The appli- 
cation of this law—much more certain than the observation, so delicate 


and so much disputed, of styles, and which permits us to determine the 
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date of monuments not only taken as a whole, but in their elements, to 
number up, so to speak, the materials employed by the hands of the 
Westerns—has demonstrated the prodigious movement of construction ` 
which took place during this brief period. It is natural, then, to think 
that the men who knew how to use stone would not have neglected to 
confide to it the written record of their memorable deeds. 

This almost total absence of medieval European inscriptions can only 
be explained by a pitiless reaction against everything which could recall 
a conquest odious to the Mussulmans, and a yoke borne with impatience 
by even Oriental Christians. ; 

Therefore the discovery of a Crusading text even mutilated, on the 
very soil, is always a piece of good fortune for science. In our last 
excursion to Jaffa I found two. The first (drawn by M. Lecomte, 
No. 48), engraved in large and splendid letters on a fine block of white 
marble (0:77 + 0:27 + 0:19 metres), consists of two lines, of which only 
the middle one remains, and traces of a third line. 

nel EE 
[ . . . anno dominjice incarnatio[nis] 
ney à 

I put between brackets the restorations which seem probable. I think 
that of amno dominice incarnationis will be admitted without difficulty. 
This manner of dating the year of the incarnation of the Lord, and the 
way of writing dominice (æ), are found in a number of the charters of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (E. de 
Roziére, Cartulaire du St. Sepulere). 

The palzographic aspect of the letters, especially that of the T, tends 
also, if my memory serves me, to attach this inscription to the twelfth 
century. 

The second inscription, which I brought from Jaffa (No. 49 in M. 
Lecomte's sketches), is much more interesting, first, because it accom- 
panies à very curious, iconographie monument; and secondly, because 
it offers great chronological precision. It comes from a Mussulman 
BE called Sheikh Mourad, and situated about 20 minutes W.N.W. of 

affa. 

This precious monument—it is only a fragment—consists of a slab of 
white marble measuring actually 0:70 metre in length, by 0:55 in height 
and 0:05 in thickness. The fragment is broken into two pieces, which 
fit each other exactly. 

Here is portrayed a personage, full face, with a sharp beard, and 
mitre for head-dress, and holding the episcopal crozier ; and its position, 
hard to the left, shows that we have to do with a bishop and not a 
mitred abbot, 

_ The head and the shoulders are surrounded by a trilobe resting on a 
little column with a capital. In the corner to the right of the 
trilobe is represented an incense-bearing angel, with a nimbus and 


wing, who censes the head of the bishop. This detail is excellent in its 
movement, 
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The general drawing is remarkable for its primness and precision ; it 
recalls at first sight the style of the thirteenth century, and everything, 
—as we shall see, justifies this impression. 

We have here one of those flat tombs which were placed on a level 
with the ground, and which are so numerous at this period. 

I would willingly believe that the slab was not only engraved, but 
also inlaid ; the drawing, deep and narrow, with vertical strokes, was 
probably destined to receive some hard and*coloured matter; we re- 
mark, besides, in the mitre and the crozier, deep holes, in which may 
have been inlaid enamels or glass to imitate precious stones. 

The mitre is rather higher than those which we see on monuments of 
the twelfth century. 

The pastoral staff terminates with the head of an animal; it was 
meant to be carried in the left hand ; the right, which has disappeared, 
is occupied, in most similar monuments, in giving the benediction. 

There only remains of this slab a piece comprising the left half of the 
face to the springing of the shoulders. All round it ran a Latin inscrip- 
tion in medieval characters forming a frame. A few words only remain, 
which I will examine immediately. 

The back of the slab has also received a later inscription in Arabic, of 
which this is the translation :— 

** Inthe name of God, merciful and clement. Certainly he restores the 
mosques of God who believes in God and in the day of the Resurrection, 
whozmakes prayer, who gives alms, and who only fears God; perhaps 
he will be [in the number of those who follow the paths of goodness]. 
The construction of this blessed mosque has been ordered by him who 
was poor before the Most High God, the Emir Jemal-ed-din, the son 
of Isheik, whom God have in his mercy. The year seven hundred, 
thirty-six... ," 

This inscription was written on the back of the other, the first part 
of which is borrowed from the ninth sonnate of the Koran (v. 18). 
The poem called ** On Repentance ” is disposed in such a fashion as to 
show that the slab was cut up into five or six pieces in the year 736 
of the Hegira (A.D. 1335). They cut in the original slab a piece 
nearly square, on the reverse of which the Arab inscription was cut. 
This slab subsequently underwent a slight mutilation, which took off 
the lower left angle with a part of the face and breast of one side, 
and the first words of the new inscription on the other. We know 
from historians, and also from an authentic inscription of Bibars, pre- 
served at Ramleh, the exact date of the definitive expulsion of the 
Francs from Jaffa : it was, according to William of Tyre, the seventh of 
March, 1268, in Redjeb, 666, according to the Mussulman authorities. 
Our monument could not, therefore, d priori, be later than this, which, 
taking it in a minimum limit, brings us to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

We come next, having arrived at a historical limit of time, to the 
interpretation of the inscription, or rather the fragment of Latin 
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inscription which ran round the slab. I read it, with restorations in 
brackets :— i 

[Anno millesim]o: C°.C.: quiqhagesimo: octavo: in festo: sancto- 
rum: o [mnium ? .] 

If we regret the loss of the Bishop's name, we have at least the satis- 
faction of possessing almost entire the part which probably contains the 
date of his death. 

The day is specified by the words in festo sanctorum ; as for the next 
word, I am not certain whether it begins with an o or ac: in the former 
case omnium must be indicated : it will be the day of All Saints. 

The preceding words contain the year; it is impossible to' mistake 
quinquagesimo sexto in spite of the orthographic irregularity. Co.C. is 
for ducentesimo. There remains the millesimo, of which the o remains, 
with the broken m preceding it. 

The date is therefore 1255, probably the day of All Saints. The text 
is unhappily too much destroyed to inform us who the personage was. 

In the absence of certain indications these hypotheses are possible :— 

1, The slab may have been, like so much building material, trans- 
ported to Jaffa from some other neighbouring city, Ain, for example, 
the site of a bishopric. 

2. It may have covered the remains of a bishop of some other diocese 
who died at Jaffa during the French oceupation. 

3. It may belong to a bishop of Jaffa. 

In the two first cases all conjecture at the exact truth would be 
without foundation; we have only two positive elements of solution, 
the date of the death and the rank of the deceased, which are insuffi- 
cient, at least with the sources of information which I possess here. 
I have, in fact, vainly searched through the Oriens Christianus of Le- 
quien, and the Familles d' Outre Mer ot Ducange, for the name of a Latin 
bishop, archbishop, abbot, or prior, who died in Palestine in 1255. 

The third hypothesis, which, until proof to the contrary, rests the 
most probable, deserves a few moments consideration, especially as it 
raises a curious historical question—that is, whether there was or was 
not a bishopric at Jaffa during the Crusades. 

Before the arrival of the Franks, Joppa, an important centre, 
town of special veneration, as having been the sojourning place of St. 
Peter, was an episcopal seat; weknow that certainly, and know also the 
names of several of its bishops: Fidus, Theodotus, Elias, Sergius. 

Under the Crusaders it appears, at least at first, to have lost this 
rank, for it does not figure in the list of Latin bishopries as they are 
preserved in thé contemporary documents. J acques de Vitry, Bishop of 
Aire in 1216, says expressly in his history of Jerusalem, that the city of 
Jaffa had no bishop, but was under the immediate jurisdiction of the 


priest and canons of the Holy Sepulchre. He adds that it was also the 
case with Nablus, which was Similarly without a bishop, and belonging 
to the abbey of the Seraphim Domini. He remarks, apropos, that aues 
other cities of Palestine, ancient episcopal seats, Greek and Syrian, are 


and a 
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in the same situation, and have been united by the Franks to other 
bishoprics. 

But Lequien says that, notwithstanding this statement, after the 
date of Jacques de Vitry he finds mention of bishops of Jaffa, and he 
cites a passage of Mich. Ant. Baudrand (Tom. i., Geog., p. 527, col. 1), 
in which it is written that Jaffa, city of Palestina Prima, was formerly 
a bishopric under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Cesarea. He 
uses the word olim, it is true, which is somewhat vague. The Latin 
bishops of Jaffa mentioned by Lequien are,— 

1. Guy de Niman, died 1253. 

2, A bishop whose name was unknown, who went in 1273 to the 
Council of Lyons, died 1274. 

3. John de St. Martin, died Dec. 23, 1374. 

Ihave nothing to say about the third bishop, because I have not 
with me the author referred to by Lequien to confirm his conclusions. 
I confine myself to the fact that since one lived in 1374, and the others 
in 1274, it is impossible that either the second or the third could be 
the bishop on this monument. Besides, Jaffa was surrendered in 1268. 
Guy de Niman remains, who died in 1253; the bishop of my slab 
died in 1255, co that there is chronological incompatibility. Never- 
theless we must not forget that the Hstoire de Hracles Empereur, from 
which Lequien borrows this fact, contains in matters of date very grave 
errors, and it is very easy in manuscripts to get such confusions as 
MCCLVIII. and MCCLIII. 

But against this identification there is a much more serious objection, 
which at the same time puts in question the existence of a bishopric at 
Jaffa altogether. The passage of the Hstoire de Eracles is as follows :— 

* A MCOLIII amourent le rois Henry de Chipre et levesque de 
Jaffe Guy de Nimar." 

Now a MS. variation gives the word Bafe for Jaffe, which would be 
Paphos (Baphe) in the island of Cyprus. M. G. Rey, in his edition of 
the Familles d? Outre Mer, has adopted this reading, and admits that Guy 
de Niman, whom he calls Mimars, and makes die in 1272 instead of 1273, 
was Bishop of Paphos. 

In another passage of the same Zstoire the word Baphe is read with 
a variation of Jaffa, ‘‘Li maréchaus . . . manda à Baphe pour les 


23 


galéres... 
The same error may have occurred with regard to the second Latin 


Bishop of Jaffa on Lequien’s list, and in exactly the same way. 

Here is the very existence of our Latin bishopric of Jaffa deduced 
from the names of these three bishops, compromised, especially if we 
remember the very distinct statement of Jacques de Vitry. Never- 
theless, in the face of this negative argument, we must place an official 
document, a letter of Pope Alexander III. addressed to Peter, Prior of 
the Holy Sepulchre (Cartulaire, pp. 291, 292), whence it clearly results— 

(1) That King Amaury and his homonym, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

had deprived the Prior of the Holy Sepulchre of the Church of 
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Jaffa, restoring it to its ancient dignity of a cathedral church, 
which it had lost through the violence and the occupation of 
the Heathen. 

(2) That the Pope, in spite of the protestation of the Prior, believes 
it to be his apostolic duty to maintain the restoration, at the 
same time advising that compensation be made in exchange. 

The bishopric of Jaffa was, then, actually accomplished. The cathedral 
church could only be the church of St. Peter. As to the compensation, | 
it very likely consisted of the Ohurch of St. Nicolas, conceded by King 
Amaury in 1168. 

I confess that it seems difficult to reconcile this fact with the asser- 
tion of Jacques de Vitry, who could not have been ignorant of it. How- 
ever this may be, the facts seem sufficient to permit us to believe in the 
existence of a Latin Bishop of Jaffa, and, in this case, in the discovery of 
the tomb and portrait of one of them. 

In any case, the certain date 1258 is only six years before the arrival 
of Louis IX. at Jaffa, two years before the death of the king, and in the 
time of John d’Obelin, Count of Jaffa, ten years before the definitive 
taking of the city by Sultan Bibars. 

If the slab really belongs to the Bishop of Jaffa, it may very well be 
supposed that it lay originally in the metropolitan church of St. Peter. 
This church, constructed on the traditional site of the recovery of Dorcas, 
or Tabitha, frequently figures in the Cartulary of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Once (p. 71), in the act of donation of the patriarch Ebremar, there is 
mention of the cemetery which depended on it. ‘‘ Ecclesiam Sancti 
Petri majorem, quee eb apud Joppens eum cimeterio ecclesise pertinenti." 

One would say that the church, to judge by the expression ‘“‘ apud 
Joppen,” was outside the city, like another church of Jaffa, that of St. 
Nicolas, which is said in the Act of Donation of Amaury to be situated 
without the walls and to the north (Cartulary of St. Stephen, p. 289). 

These churches must not be confounded with that which St. Louis 
caused to be built by the Cordeliers during his stay at Jaffa, and which 
contained the altars, nor with that which the Knights Hospitallers 
possessed within the city—** in corpore civitatis." 

Although some authors admit that the Church of St. Peter was south 
of Jaffa, we might perhaps suppose that the Wely of Sheikh Mourad 
from which the slab comes, and where probably stood the mosque built 
by the Emir Jemal in 1335, succeeded this Church of St. Peter, and that 
‘consequently our monument has never changed its place. 

This substitution of a Mussulman for a Christian sanctuary is quite 
according to Oriental usage, and it would not be the least interesting 
thing about this precious fragment if it had enabled us indirectly to 
rediscover the exact spot on which this church stood, consecrating one of 


the most ancient souvenirs of Christianity, I may add that this con- 
clusion is possible, but not necessary. 
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XIII. 
JERUSALEM, June 25, 1870. 


Here are a few details on our recent expedition to Jaffa, with which 
I am very well satisfied. It lasted seventeen days. Starting from 
Jerusalem on the 3rd, we returned on the 19th. 'The journey was 
intended to verify certain points which have engaged me for along 
time. It enabled me, notto explore completely, but to visit a triangular 
region having Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Ascalon for the three angles. 
The list of our camps will indieate the line followed and the centres 
of research: Abu Gosh, Bir el Main, Lydda, Jaffa, Yebneh, Ashdod, El 
Moghar, Artuf, and Jerusalem. Our harvest is of two kinds, epigraphic 
and topographic, without counting archeological observations properly 
so called, and an abundant crop of popular and rustic legends, which 
are to the Bible just as the popular tales, for example, in German are 
to the old German mythology. 

I bring back twenty inscriptions, more than one per diem; all, with 
the exception of Nos. 12 and 20, are originals or squeezes. 

1. Abu Gosh, Church of the Crusaders.—A medieval grafito. 

2. Kubab.—Medizval inscription. 

3. Amwás (Emmaus).—Ancient funeral Greek inscription in a sepul- 
chral cave. 

4. Jaffa.—Monumental inscription in marble. 

5. Do.—Sepulchral slab of a bishop or mitred abbot of the Crusades, 
with his portrait, and an inscription running all round : the personage 
is censed by an angel. The marble, which must have been of consider- 
able dimensions, has an inscription behind it, which it has subse- 
quently received, on the back, in Arabic inscription, date 736 A.H. 

6. Do.—A Greco-Jewish funeral inscription of IOTAA son of ZAKXAI. 

7. Do.—Do., incomplete, containing two feminine names with the 
word py and the beginning of another Hebrew word. 

8. Do.—Do. 

9. Do.—Mrijua of Reuben, son of Jacob the Pentaphile; inscription 
preceded by the sign p, in which I am inclined to see a Christian 
symbol. 

10. Do.—Do., ANNA son of EIAAZIOZ. 

11. Do.—Do., do. 

12. Do.—Do., do. 

13. Do.—Two large vase handles stamped with the name of the 
potter. 

14. Mukhalid.—Greek sepulchral inscription. 

15. Do.—Slab with Greek sepulchral inscription. 

16. Lydda.—Large Greek Christian inscription engraved in acolumn 
of the mosque. 

17. El Moghár.—Greek Christian sepulchral inscription. 
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18. Khirbet er Saidé.—Greek Christian inscription. Monumental 
and votive—half of this already known (Guerin and Conder). 

19. Ancient Gate of Yabneh.—Fragment of pottery, with word 
AOANAZIOC, 

20. Mijmeh el'adé, near Tell el Jezer.— Bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Hebrew marking the limit of Gezer. 

Ihave no time at present to give you details of these inscriptions, 
which are a rich contribution to the scanty epigraphy of Palestine, and 
in which we may see promise of further results in searching again. 

Let me call your attention particularly to the group of ten new 
inscriptions coming from Jaffa, eight of which are Greco-Jewish. 

The new group belongs to the series which I have been the first to 
open up in Jaffa, all coming from the place which I showed on my 
arrival here to be the cemetery of the ancient Joppa, from which I have 
carried away so many curious inscriptions. There is here a valuable 
mine to work, and I am convinced that hundreds of inscriptions could be 
found here which might throw singular light on the Jewish world at 
the commencement of our era. Istudied the question carefully during 
a four days’ halt at Jaffa, and I ended in determining exactly the site 
and limits of this cemetery, which extends from the adjacent mamelon 
to Suknet Abu Kebir, a length of more than 600 metres. 

But the most important inscription of all, the discovery of which is 
the grand result of this campaign, is that of Gezer. I have already 
touched upon it in a few words written hastily from Jaffa. 

Here, then, are new details on the subject, pending the full study 
which will accompany the original. I send youa drawing of the in- 
scription, made by M. Lecomte with his accustomed care and ability. 
' This may serve as a basis for the observations of savants. I was the 
first to establish the identity of Tell el Jezer (the Abu Shusheh of the 
maps) with the royal Canaanite city of Gezer, hitherto vainly sought 
and generally placed at Yasúr. I communicated this discovery to 
different persons at Jerusalem, and during my last stay in France I 
had the honour of reading before the Academy of Inscriptions a 
memoir on the subject, which was only partially published. 

I now remember that, when I had finished the reading, the president 
of the Academy asked me if I had found on the spot any inscription 
confirming this identification, made, so to speak, d priori, and having 
for point de départ a little-known passage in Medjr ed Din. 

I was obliged to confess that I had not in support of my theory any 
proof of this kind, and that I could only quote, outside my narrow base, 
the classical and critical arguments which from the time of Robinson 
have served to establish the principal Biblical identifications. 

Very well ;—this unhoped-for proof, improbable even in Palestine, 
where not a single corresponding example has been met with, Ihave 
had the great fortune to find. 

At a very short distance from Tell el J ezer, on the east side, the text 


m question exists, engraved on a slab of rock nearly horizontal, and 
very nearly two metres in length. 
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It is bilingual: it begins with the Greek word AAKIO... in characters 
of classical epoch, immediately followed by the Hebrew letters of 
ancient square form, of which nothing, I think, can be made except 
Mu n. : 

In the second word we have the very name of Gezer just as it is written in 
the Bible. : 

As to the first, I can see nothing else than the defective form of 
MDN. The omission of the vau is perfectly admissible considering 
the remote period at which the inscription was written. 

As for the signification of the word, it is clearly that of limit. - The 
word is not Biblical, but it is frequently employed in the Talmud to 
determine the distance that must not be exceeded on the Sabbath 
day—navn Gm, 

The Hebrew inscription must, then, be translated as limit of Gezer. 

Is this the hieratic, or simply the civil limit ? 

Two facts appear to argue in favour of the first conjecture :— 

i. The special acceptation of the word WMA in the Talmudic 
language. 

2. The quality of the city Gezer as belonging to the group of Levitical 
cities, so that the observation of the Sabbatical limits would be more 
rigorously observed than elsewhere. 

I have no time to enter into the still obscure question of the length 
of a Sabbath day’s journey. J reserve that for the special publication 
of this precious text, which will perhaps actually solve it, if it means 
really the Sabbatical limit and not a non-religious boundary. 

I need not recall the well-known passage, Numbers xxxv. 2—34,* 
where the limits of the Levitical cities and these suburbs are so 
exactly ordered. It may very well be that in the same radius round 
Tell el Gezer we may find at the other cardinal points similar inscrip- 
tions. I mean to look for them. 

One particularity on which I must insist, as it may enlighten us on 
the real destination of this singular and unique inscription, is that of 
its position. The letters are placed so as to be read, not by any one 
who came from Gezer and intended to cross the hieratic boundary, but 
by one who coming from without sought to pass within. This makes 
me inclined to believe that we have not simply a warning for the 
Sabbatic rest, but a line of demarcation much more important and 
necessary. 

Let me recall, en passant, the fact that Gezer was a frontier town of 
Fphraim, though I would not pretend to see a tribe-limit in this city 
boundary. 

Gezer was a Levitical city (Joshua xxi. 21). “They gave [the 


* Ver. 5. “Ye shall measure from without the city on the east side two thou- 
sand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, and on the west side two 
thousand cubits, and on the north side two thousand cubits; and the city shall be 
in the midst,” Ee, 
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Levites which remained of the children of Kohath] Shechem with her 
suburbs in Mount Ephraim, to be a city of refuge, for the slayer; and 
Gezer with her suburbs.” 

It is also possible that the Sabbatical limit was the same as the 
Levitical. , 

However that may be, our inscription fixes one point of some peri- 
meter about Gezer. The operations of measurement which we shall 
proceed to make will perhaps show us whether this radius is one, two, 
or three thousand cubits, or whether it is of the length indieated by 
several authors as that of the ó8bs caBBdrov. 

What is the date of the inscription? Palzographically and histori- 
cally it seems that we may boldly assign it a date previous to Titus as 
a minimum limit. 

I should not even hesitate to put it at the Maccabean period, during 
which Gezer plays so important a part,and becomes a political and 
military centre. The Greek and Hebrew characters may very well 
belong to the first century before Christ. The date, I believe, may thus 
vary between the two extreme points. 

The name of"Axxs does not help us in fixing it. Is it the name of 
a priest, or of a governor of Gezer? It indicates Hellenized habits 
which would be repulsive to the first Asmonsans, and which tend to 
bring our inscription down to Herodian times, in which Hellenism was 
flourishing. 

As to the truncated form Adx:o, that may be explained by the 
fact of the two texts, Hebrew and Greek, being placed end to end on 
the same line; and commencing one at the right and the other at the 
left, the engraver carving his Greek word after the other, could not 
find room for the whole word, his O abutting on the of the word 
Gezer. Besides, a broken place in the rock between the A and the K 
took up a portion of the space at his disposal. 

I think that the limit of the protecting boundary was not marked only 
by this inscription on the level of the ground, and difficult to see, but, 
besides, by some salient sign, some landmark, or cippus pomeerius, which 
has disappeared, the traces of which I intend to look for. The exist- 
ence of indicative marks seems pointed out clearly in Numbers xxxv. 
4—26. 

To sum up, this discovery has for its chief results— 

1. The finding of a Hebreo-Greek text of ancient date, very im- 
portant in Jewish epigraphy. 

2. The positive confirmation that Gezer is really at Tell el Jezer, as 
I had shown from critical considerations. 

This startling confirmation of an identification obtained solely by 
an inductive method has its weight in other Biblical identifications 
established on the same principles, gives them legitimacy, so to speak, 
and confirms the degree of credibility which belongs to them. 

3. The probable solution of the much disputed controversy of the 
Sabbath day’s journey and the hieratic limits of Levitical cities. 
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4. A well-grounded hope of finding in the environs of Gezer and the 
other Levitical cities analogous inscriptions. 

I propose to return to Gezer to carry off the stone, and to study the 
other questions which belong to this subject; above allto measure the 
distance of the inscription from the city. 

Our topographie harvest is also abundant: we have collected more 
than sixty names which are not found in any of the maps hitherto 
published. Very few, however, have escaped Conder. Among them 
are certain discoveries and identificatjons of great importance :— 
- (1.) A Jeba south of Abu Gosh, which appears to be that where the 
| inhabitants of Kirjath Jearim deposited the ark. 
| (2.) Bezka = El Yezek (El Yezek for El Bezek of Medjr ed Din) which 
plays an important part in the battles of the Crusaders with Saladin. 
(3.) Oyún Kara = Har-Rakkon and Mejarkon of the tribe of Dan 
| (Joshua xix. 46). 

4. Zernüka — probably by interversion, Sikron of the tribe of Juda 

(Joshua xv. 11). 

5. Dajún =the real Kefr Dagon of the Onomasticon, between Lydda 
and Yabneh, instead of the Beit Dejen hitherto wrongly admitted. 

6. Deir Eban, closeto Ain Shemes = the great Eben on which the ark 
was placed on arriving from Ekron (1 Sam. vi. 14). 

7. The country of Dalila and the Kefr Sorek of the Onomasticon, a 
few minutes west of Rafat and near Sara, whence comes the confirma- 
tion of the Wady Sarar as the valley of Sorek. 

8. Ain Gannim = (probably) Umm Jina, &c. 

Study of the ethnical names of localities which present the most Differen 
S A . QA P . . observa- 
interesting forms from a linguistic and topographic point of view, tions an: 
hitherto entirely neglected. I have collected a large number, and I lesends. 
have generally observed that the ethnic form was more archaic than 
the name of the locality. Here is the germ of a law which has not yet 
been applied, and which reserves for us most unexpected discoveries 
for Biblieal identifications. 

I have already pointed out the very striking example presented 
in the form Midyeh (Modin). A man of Midyeh is called Midnawy, in 
plural, Médaw’né. The ancient word, mutilated in the name of the 
village, reappears entirely in the ethnical name. 

Legend of Jalúd (Goliath) at Esdúd, in the very country; tradition 
of a neby flying to Hamama, near Ascalon ; legend of Sampson divided 
among several personages in the neighbourhood of Ain Shemeh, whence 
it would seem that the tomb of the Dante hero is at Wely Abú1 Meizar, 
at Ain Shemesh; (2) that Beit el Jemális Eshtaol (Judges xiii. 25, Sc.) 
The considerable alterations in these confused traditions throughout a 
region exclusively rustic and Mussulman are a guarantee that they 
have a certain antiquity. 

Plans of three unpublished churches: at Beit Núba (medieval); at aycheox 
Lydda (Greek, contiguous to the Latin church); at Yebneh (medieval, 
with a portal of the purest Western style); an abundant crop of masons’ 
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marks; in the mosque of Ramleh a magnificent lintel ornamented 
with animals and Christian symbols; at Lydda a bridge constructed 
by Bibars out of the ruins of the Crusaders’ Cathedral; application and 
striking confirmation of the law as to medieval dressing at the 
church of Abu Gosh; fragment of a magnificent marble statue coming 
from Cesarea; a beautiful marble head from Khalasa, &c., and a 
quantity of details more or less important, forming a mass of designs 
and sketches too long to enumerate. 


July 8, 1874. 

I told you in my last letter that I was most anxious to explore the 
neighbourhood of Gezer, persuaded that my inscription could not be 
the only one, and that we might find a series staking out the sacred 
limits. 

I have discovered a second, which is the exact reproduction and the most 
startling confirmation of the former. Tt is placed due north-west of the 
first, at a distance of 150 metres (169-6 yards). It results from this 


that the sacred boundary was a square, having its four angles at the four 
cardinal points. 


July 12, 1874. 

I think I did not tell you in my last that we found between the first 
and the second inscriptions certain other characters, apparently 
Hebrew, cut in the rock. Lecomte remarked them first. I hesitate 


about the first and second ; the third seems a teth, and the fourth an 
aleph. 
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ROMAN EXPLORATION FUND, 


To those who have not seen these accounts for previous years, and who 
do not know Rome, some explanation of them seems necessary. À 

The fund is open to all the world, and the antiquities of Rome are of 
equal interest to the inhabitants of all the provinces of the old Roman 
empire. Among the contributors to this fund have been a well-known 
and distinguished lady who wishes to remain anonymous, and who con- 
tinues to give a hundred pounds a year to it, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, the University of Oxford, the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
the Société Archéologique de France (of which the venerable M. de 
Caumont, the father of French archeology, was the founder and the 
acting head for forty years), and several individual members of both the 
English and French societies. Among them are other persons of dis- 
tinction, such as the Marquis of Westminster, the Marquis of Salisbury 
(Chancellor of the University of Oxford), Gore Langton, Esq., M.P., and 
other members of beth Houses of Parliament. ARCHAOLOGY is neces- 
sarily neutral and international; the Pope and the King of Italy, M. 
Thiers and the Emperors of Germany and Russia, might each subscribe 
to it with propriety, if they liked to do so. 

The payments require explanation to strangers. The Cavaliere Guidi 
is a dealer in antiquities, who has for many years kept a gang of navvies 
in his employment ; and they are excellent excavators, and very careful 
to preserve all objects found ; but the object of our excavations has not 
been to look for statues or other works of art, but to investigate the 


. historical topography of Rome by means of these excavations (and we 


have always found what we have looked for). Guidi and his men were 
frequently employed by the Pope ; and when we found the short agger 
of Servius Tullius from the cliffs of tbe Czelian, to those of the Aventine, 
with the aqueducts upon it, and the remains of the Porta Capena in it, 
Guidi induced his HorrxEss to go and see it, and his Holiness said 
there was no denying that this was part of the wall of Servius Tullius 
(which had previously been denied by the local antiquaries). 

Dr. Fabio Gori is a friend of Guidi, and has been long accustomed to 
direct his men in their researches, and he is a learned antiquary. Being 
a native of Subiaco, not of Rome, he is more free from the prejudices of 
the local school, or what are called the “ Roman traditions” (which are 
only the conjectures of former generations of local antiquaries during the 
last three centuries) Dr. Gori was of great service to us in tracing out 
the line of the aqueducts from Subiaco to Rome, and accompanied his 
friend Signor Ernesto di Mauro, the surveyor, in making the excellent 
map of their course from Subiaco to Rome on which also the other anti- 
quities are marked, and being on a very large scale it is by far the best 
map of the antiquities of the Campagna that has ever been made. Signor 
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di Mauro continues to make plans and drawings of all the antiquities 
that are discovered from time to time. Dr. Gori (who has just been 
appointed Professor of Archeology in the University of Rome) had also 
obtained permission for us to do many things by asking for them in his 
own name that would not have been granted if asked in the name of an 
Englishman, owing to the local jealousy of strangers, which is notorious 
in Italy, and is one of the most striking proofs of the ignorance of the 
people. The payments to Dr. Gori include many small items, such as 
the rent of the cellars, which we have ascertained to be the underground 
chambers of the great Prison of the Kings of Rome, agreeing exactly 
with the legendary history preserved by Livy. 

The donation to the excellent monks of S. Agnes was to enable them 
to make excavations in that portion of their Catacomb which is between 
the Church and the Mausoleum and Baptistery of Constantia, by which 
we are enabled to show that an original entrance to it was through a 
pagan tomb, and that four other pagan tombs have a communication 
from the lower chambers into the Catacomb. This is a demonstration 
that the Catacombs were general cemeteries for three or four centuries, 
and were not exclusively Christian as the Roman Catholic authorities 
have always taught. One of the entrances to the Catacomb of S. Preetex- 
tatus and to that of Calixtus is also through a pagan tomb, and there 
is reason to believe that this was also the case in that of S. Priscilla. 
We have not only taken plans, sections, drawings, and photographs of 
all the antiquities that have been found, but have also had photographs 
taken, not only of the fresco paintings, but of the plans and drawings, 
so that for a trifling expense the historical student in any part of Europe 
can now obtain accurate information on all the long-disputed questions 
respecting the historical topography of Rome. Our historical pho- 
tographs are distinguished from all others (as we have said) by the 
use of a six-foot rule painted alternately black and white, placed against 
the wall to measure the size of the stones or the thickness of the bricks, 
which are the safest guides to the dates of the building. The first prin- 
ciple of the modern science of archeology is that the construction of the 
walls and the architectural details are the same at the same period every- 
where. Thus by selecting some cne well-known historical building as a 
type of each period, we have a certain guide to the date of all other 
buildings of the same architectural character. We are assured by the 
photographers that our photographs are highly appreciated by the well- 
educated Germans, who buy many more of them than either the English 
or the Americans, 

As it is quite possible and probable that this will be the last account 
of the expenditure of the Fund that I shall have to render, it will be 
useful to recapitulate what has been done with the help of this Fund, not 
only directly by excavations, but indirectly also, by inciting others to 
emulation, and by exploring what has been done by others at the same 
time. It will be more interesting to take the objects made out in their 
chronological order, not only in the topographical one,—the latter is 
more useful on the spot, the former to persons at a distance. 

1. We have ascertained that a very ancient wall of tufa, of the 
character in use at the time of the foundation of Rome, exists on three 
sides of Koma Quadrata, an oblong space at the north end of the Palatine 
Hill, with a wide and large fosse on the southern side of it, the earth 
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supported by tufa walls on each side of this fosse. "That at the northern 
corner of the Arx, Citadel, Keep, or Capitol, of the original city of 
Rome, on the Palatine Hill, there are the foundations of towers to 
support a higher wall, just at the point where the huts of the Romans 
might have been knocked down by stones thrown by a catapult from 
the Hill of Saturn opposite. These towers were evidently begun only, 
and left unfinished, having been used as foundations for buildings of the 
time of the Republic and early Empire. Within the space mentioned as 
Roma Quadrata are the foundations of a temple, and a great flight of steps 
leading up to this from the western side of the hill has also been found. 
These are of the same construction as the walls; and that construction is 
of as rude and early character as the other walls of the time of Romulus. 
These fortifications would have been perfectly useless when the Hill of 
| Saturn and the Palatine were united in one city and enclosed by one wall. 

We have also found the Luprrcat, a cave under the north-west corner 
of the Palatine Hill, just in the situation where we ought to find it, 
aecording to the legendary history ; it is just above the level of the 
ordinary floods of the Tiber, on the edge of the Vallis Murcia, then a 
swamp full of canes ten feet high. In this cave are the springs of the 
Aqua Argentina, a natural stream of water that speedily falls into the 
larger stream that runs through the Cloaca Maxima. Against this cave 
are remains of chambers of the time of Augustus, who says that “he 
made the Lupercal.” This cave is also just at one corner of the Circus 
Maximus, which also agrees with history. The present entrance to the 
Lupercal is down a well fifteen feet deep, at the corner of the Via de 
Fienili and the Via de Cerchi, and it is partly under the latter modern 
road. The present employment of it is as a mill-dam for a modern mill 
made on the bank of the Cloaca Maxima, to make use of the Aqua 
Argentina before it falls into that stream. In the cave are remains of 
an ancient open aqueduct to carry the water. 

2. Of the second period, we have parts of the second wall of Rome, 
built to enclose the two hills, which is of rather later character than the 
earliest wall, but still of very early character. Of this second period 
(which extends over more than a century) we have remains of several 
buildings of importance. Firstly, the great public building originally 
called the CaPITOLIUM, which included the Wrariwm, or Treasury, the 
Tabularium, or Record Office, the Senaculum, or Senate-house, and the 
Municipium, in which were the offices and law courts of the Munici- 
pality. The Corporation has always retained its hold on the two 
upper stories of this ancient building, now called the Municipio. We 
have also found the principal subterranean chambers of the great prison 
of the kings of Rome, built by King Ancus Martius, added to by 
Servius Tullius. This is allowed by all to be the Inferior Carcer in 
Lautumits, mentioned by Livy, although the Roman antiquaries dispute 
whether the small prison, called “the Prison of S. Peter,” was part of 
the same great building, or another prison a hundred yards from it. 
This is of no great importance. The walls of both are chiefly of the 
time of King Ancus Martius; the upper part and the vaults of both have 
been rebuilt in the time of Tiberius. We have found a subterranean 
passage of early Etruscan character leading from one to the other, but 
this may have been used for other purposes. One of these purposes 
appears to have been to drag along the bodies of persons strangled in 
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the prison, and then thrown into the Tiber, as mentioned by Sallust. 
We have traced the lower end of it to the Cloaca Maxima, at a short 
distance from the river. hr 

3. Of the third period, the time of Servius Tullius, we have remains 
of his great Agger on the eastern side of Rome, where it was a mile long, 
but bas been almost entirely destroyed ; and we have traced his short 
aggeres across the valleys, from the cliff of one hill to that of the other. 
We have also found remains of the ancient tufa wall to support the cliff 
and earth of the hill, when each was a separate fortified village, before 
the time of Servius Tullius, as we are told by Livy. The great Agger 
goes from the cliff of the Quirinal, at the north-east corner of Rome, to 
that of the Esquiline, halfway down on the eastern side of the city; the 
cliffs of that hill then formed the wall, and it turned the corner as far as 
the church of S. Clement ; then a short agger across the valley to the for- 
tress, now the monastery of the Santi Quattro Coronati ; then the cliffs of 
the Cælian. On the other side of that valley are the great fosse between 
the east end of the Cælian hill and the Lateran (across which a bank was 
made for the aqueducts, with a road by the side of them), then, again, 
the cliffs of the Cælian along the south side, with the river Almo for a 
wet ditch as far as the angle on which stood another ancient fortress, 
now the Villa Mattei (or Celimontana), which protected the approach to 
the Porta Capena, and the second short agger from the cliff of the 
Ceelian to that of the Aventine, then the cliffs of the Aventine to the 
Tiber (on which cliffs there are very considerable remains of the wall of 
the Latins, who were settled there in the time of the early kings). 
Then from the Aventine to the Capitol, the ancient tufa wall, called the 
Pulchrum Littus (which had formed part of the second wall, also forms 
part of this third wall, and so across to the Capitol, then another short 
agger which has been traced), to the cliff of the Quirinal, and following 
this to the north-east corner, the point from which we started. 

The Arx or Citadel of each of the seven hills, as a separate fortress, 
has also been traced. The separate character of the walls of each of the 
three periods in the time of the kings is very distinct when once pointed 
out. es 

1. In the walls on the Palatine only the vertical joints are wide enough 
to admit a walking-stick. 

2. In the second period the stones are closely fitted together, as in 
the second wall, the Capitolium, the Prison, Ze: 

3. In the third period the stones are held together by iron clamps, 
which are not found until the time of Servius Tullius ; but some of the 
iron clamps themselves were found in the interior of part of that wall, 
which was pulled down in 1871 to enlarge the railway station. These 
iron clamps on the surface of the wall have usually rusted and split the 
stones and fallen out, and thus have left only large holes in the edges of 
the stones. This fashion of construction continued in Rome for five 
centuries or more; we find similar holes again in the Coliseum. The 
stones of Servius Tullius have often been used again, and can then be 
readily distinguished by the holes in the edges of the stones mot fitting 
one another, as in part of the great prison rebuilt in the time of Tiberius, 
where the springing stones, the most essential part of the construction, 


are of travertine ; the stones of the arches are of tufa taken from the 
walls of the Robur Tullianum. 
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Of the time of the Republic we have few buildings remaining, and 
these are of no great importance ; the best is the Emporium, of which 
the construction is very rude. In the time of the Emperors the appli- 
cation of the usual tests of archaeological evidence has been found equally 
useful. Knowing that the “construction of the same period is always 
the same," we had only to choose some one good, well-ascertained 
historical type of each period, and then compare the construction of 
other buildings not dated with them. By means of these historical types 
| we ascertained that, as a general rule, the brickwork of each century is 

the easiest guide to the date of a building. 


In the first century, nine or ten to the foot. 

In the second, only eight. 

| In the third century, six. 

In the fourth century, four. 

| This is a general guide, and a remarkably useful and safe one. When 
the wall is intended to be cased with marble or plaster for painting 
this rule does not always apply; but in general the bricklayer did not 
know or care whether his brick wall was to be cased or not; he laid his 
bricks according to the manner in which he had been taught to lay them 
| as a good workman, and would not lay them in any other manner : it 
was the same then as now, and the quality of the bricks themselves 
is always a safe guide. These rules for brickwork, therefore, can 
generally be depended on; and so can the thickness of the mortar 
and the size of the small diamond-shaped wedges of tufa in the 
Opus reticulatum. Applying these archæological tests on the Palatine 
to the Palaces of the Cæsars, we see how little reliance can be 
placed in what are called the Roman traditions, which were only the 
conjectures of learned men living in the last three centuries, who had 
often much less opportunity than we have of forming an opinion. Their 
traditions place the House of Augustus on the site of the Villa Mills, on 
the southern side of the great fosse of Romulus. There is no authority 
whatever for this conjecture ; the construction is entirely of the time of 
Domitian ; it is part of the great palace of his time, built partly over 
the great fosse of Romulus, in which was the State Palace—“ the St. 
James’s Palace of the time of the Empire.” The real palace or House 
of Augustus, we are distinctly told by Suetonius, was that of an ordinary 
citizen, named Hortensius, which he chose because it was in the Arx of 
Romulus, and near the place where the House of Romulus then stood, 
* This house had no ornament, and the Senate were not satisfied with it ; 
but Augustus refused to give it up, and lived in the same rooms for 
forty years.” The Senate, therefore, a few years afterwards added state 
apartments to it. We have exactly such a house excavated in 1870-71, 
miscalled the House of the Father of Tiberius, because there is an under- 
ground passage from it to what is called the Palace of Tiberius, on the 
top of the north-east corner of the Palatine. But the construction of 
that house is of the time of Trajan and Hadrian. The real House of 
Tiberius is on the western cliff, near the Velabrum, the construction of 
it is the same as that of the northern wall of the Praetorian Camp, 
which is an historical type of his time, The Palace of Caligula is down 
below, ‘‘near the Forum Romanum,” as we are told by Suetonius, that 
he used the temple of Castor and Pollux as a vestibule to it, and we find 
there the brick walls of the first century, but not in the palace above, 
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which is of a different character of construction, of the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian. Many other doubtful points might be settled in this 
manner, not by conjectures or assumptions, but by demonstrations. In 
our historical photographs these distinctions can be seen as well as in the 
walls themselves. We make our photographer use an English six-foot 
rule, painted alternately black and white, so that the number of bricks 
in a foot may be counted on the photograph as well as on the spot, or 
the size of the stones of the kings measured. These photographs are 
really valuable historical documents ; many of the objects they represent 
have since been destroyed. 

The exact sites of the Porta Trigemina, the Septizonium, and several 

other disputed points could be settled in a week, with sufficient funds and 
permission to dig. Upon the great Agger of Servius Tullius were rows of 
houses of the time of the early Empire on each side, with a paved road 
under it at the bottom of the great fosse at the foot of the agger. Each 
house was three or four stories high, but had no back windows, and had a. | 
reservoir of water in the cellar, supplied by an aqueduct which ran 
along the foot of the inside of the agger at the level of the ground ; 
the fosse was from fifteen to twenty feet deep below that level. 
Several of the remains of those houses have been destroyed within the 
last two years, and some in this month of February, 1873. There is 
reason to believe that the small portion of the great Agger that 
is left has similar remains upon it, and that a perfect section might be 
obtained, showing the bank 50 ft. high, the two fosses, each from 15 to 
20 ft. deep, paved at the bottom, and the houses upon the sloping 
sides of the bank. Unless some great effort is made, we shall soon lose 
all traces of this great Agger, and obliterate a very important chapter of 
the history of the capital of the civilized world for many centuries. The 
Antiquities of Rome are of as much importance for the history of 
the fine arts to all the provinces of the old Roman empire as to the 
Italians, or even more. They have more of ancient art remaining 
in their provincial cities than the western nations have. If all will 
unite to save the more important objects of interest, much may be 
done ; if not, they must go. Poverty hag hitherto preserved them’; the 
total stagnation of the Pontifical government was favourable to the pre- 
servation of antiquities ; but this is at an end; stagnation has been suc- 
ceeded by the most wonderful activity and energy : such a change was 
surely never witnessed before. The Italians seem to feel that they have 
to remedy the effects of three or four centuries of stagnation, and are 
doing their best to make up for lost time. They know the real value 
of their antiquities, and are anxious to have them preserved ; but they 
cannot afford to do so without help, and this help must be immediate, and 
not be deferred, or it will be too late. 

k In the summer of 1871 an attempt was made to form a “Roman 
Exploration Company,” in which those interested in the matter, and able 
to invest money, might do so in this company, instead of only giving 
donations. If they had done so at the time it was proposed, all the 
money then invested would have been at least quadrupled by this time. 
The population of Rome is increasing so rapidly by its being made the 
capital of Italy, that the value of land and houses has increased in quite 
a marvellous manner, in some cases ten-fold or more, and quite four- 
fold on the average. Several important properties, which I could then 
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have bought at very reasonable prices, have now been sold at more than 
four times the amount. Among these was part of the house or palace of 
Pudens the senator, the friend of S. Paul; where Caractacus and the: 
British royal family resided when they were in Rome as hostages, at the: 
time when S. Paul was also there. They had been admitted by the: 
Emperor Claudius into the Gens Claudia when he pardoned Caractacus. 
This site ought to have been bought for the site of an Anglican church, 
as I tried in vain to persuade the committee of the S.P.G. That portion 
is now being built upon ; but another part of the same large palace (the 
cellars of which, of the time of S. Paul, or earlier, extend all along one side 
of the street) might perhaps still be obtained, though at a much higher 
price. The construction of the brick walls of these cellars is nearly the same 
as that of the brick walls of the Pantheon of Agrippa, with alterations of 
the second century. The church of S. Pudentiana is made over some of 
these cellars ; but they are very numerous, and indicate a palace of con- 
siderable extent. 

An idea seems to prevail among my friends in England (among whom, 
I am thankful to say, I may reckon most of the principal archeologists 
of our day) that the “ Roman Exploration Fund” has done its work ; that 
the pride of the Italian nation has been roused, and they have taken the 
matter into their own hands, and will not allow foreigners to interfere 
with it. This is only partially true. The Italian parliament does vote 
£1200 a year (30,000 francs) for the purpose of carrying out Signor 
Rosa’s plan to excavate the whole Palatine hill with the slopes round it, 
including the Forum Romanum, the Via Sacra, the Clivus Sacer, and 
the Summa Via Sacra, on one side, and the Circus Maximus on the’ 
other. This is a great and glorious work to do ; it will take about forty 
years to do it at the present rate. Our grandchildren may see it done ; but 
for the present generation it is hopeless. In the meanwhile there are 
several important historical sites that have been in dispute for centuries, 
each of which might be settled in a week, if the necessary funds were 
forthcoming and permission obtained, which there is reason to believe 
can be done. 

The only portion of the great eastern Agger of Servius Tullius that now 
remains perfect, is a small piece of it between the railway station and S. 
Maria Maggiore ; and this is sold toa building company, and will soon be 
destroyed, unless it is preserved by purchasing it from the company. It 
seems very desirable that a great effort should be made to rescue some of 
the most interesting antiquities within the walls of Rome before it is too 
late. The Italian government limits its works to the Palatine Hill and the 
slopes round it; this will take them forty years, as we have said, judging 
by what has been already done, first by the Duchess of Devonshire, then 
by Napoleon I., then by the Emperor of Russia, then by Napoleon III. 
and the Pope, and since by the Italian government. 

There is good reason to believe that if the British House of Commons 
would make a grant of £20,000 to the Roman Exploration Fund, which 
is open to all the world, that the example would be followed by the 
Germans and others, and will be thankfully received by the Italian 
government and the Italian people. They are constantly regretting that 
they cannot afford to preserve such interesting historical monuments. 
The Emperor of Germany excavated the Catacomb of S. Generosa, on 
the bank of the Tiber, two or three years since, and is known to take 
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an interest in archæology : he preserved a curious old church at Soest, 

at my suggestion, some years since. The French and the Russians have 

already done their part ; the English have done a little, but very little, 

and the Americans less; but our American cousins are beginning to take 

great interest in the matter, and may also be stirred up to act seriously 

for preserving those important evidences of the truth of history. , The 

name of Exploration was properly given to this Fund, instead of .Exca- 

vations ; because, although explorations in Rome must chiefly be made 

by means of excavations, we can sometimes explore subterranean pas- 

sages and cellars without excavation, and we can take advantage of the 

excavations made by others for our purpose. There is reason to believe 

that a great part of Rome is undermined by subterranean passages, and 

that many cellars contain remains of ancient buildings of importance. 

This is the real Roma Sotterranea, not the Catacombs, which are two or 

three miles from the city, under vineyards. i f 
The monks and nuns are now permitted to sell their gardens and 

vineyards, which occupy more than half the space within the walls of 

Rome ; and although there is a great demand for them, the price would 

still be moderate compared to what it must be ten years hence. 

Upwards of 2000 houses are now building in Rome ; but many more will 

be wanted, with manufactories and warehouses, to avoid the heavy 

duties at the gates. It is known that upwards of 7000 govern- 

ment clerks for the Finance department are still waiting in Florence 

until the new offices are ready, and houses will be wanted for them and 

their families. 


THE EXCAVATIONS ARE NOW SUSPENDED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 
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. HISTORICAL MONUMENTS IN ROME PROPOSED TO BE 
PURCHASED WITH THE ROMAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


1. Tux Lupercal or Wolf’s Cave. 

Now a mill-dam. This mill should be bought and pulled down, and 
the whole line of the Aqua Argentina should be excavated and left open 
for future generations of archæologists to study. It rises in the cave, 
and falls into the Cloaca Maxima, after a very short course along an open 
channel or aqueduct of stone or marble. ; 

2. The Tarpeian Rock, the place of publie execution. 
| - The lower part of this is concealed by cellars and warehouses of small 
value, to one-third of its height. These should also be purchased and 
destroyed, and the whole original height left open. 
| 3. The great Prison of the Kings of Rome. 

Four large subterranean chambers of the prison have been found in 
the district called the Lautomiæ. They are now cellars under houses, 
and might be purchased for a moderate price. 

4. The great Agger of Servius Tullius, on the eastern side of Rome. 

Of this about a hundred yards still remain intact, and that is all that 
now remains. : 

9. One of the short Aggers of Servius Tullius, which connected the 
scarped cliff of one hill; the original fortifications of the separate 
fortified villages, with those of another hill on the opposite side of the 
narrow valley which had served as a fosse. The one that is most 
desirable is that between the Celian and the Aventine, which was exca- 
vated three or four years since, in which were found the remains of three 
aqueducts, and the site of the Porta Capena. At the west end of this 
agger is a portion of the Piscina Publica, that is, the great filtering-place 
of an enormous public bath, now a vineyard. A strip of ground of 
sufficient width might be purchased there ; part of this is also sold to a 
building company. 

6. The site of the grove of the Camonse, and the Fountain of Egeria, 
in the same valley, just outside of the old wall and southern gate of the 
city, under the cliff of the Celian. Part of it is in the garden of the 
monks of St. Gregory, who will be obliged to sell it shortly : another 
part is in the grounds of the Villa Celi-montana, formerly called the Villa 
Mattei; but the villa and garden are on the hill; this is only part of 
a vineyard in the valley. The excellent Baron Hoffman, who is the 
present proprietor, is willing to make arrangements for this part to be 
left open. 

7. The lower story of the Septizonium, called “the finest tomb that 
ever was built." "This lower story is said to exist underground, in a 
garden between the Palatine and the Porta Capena. 

8. Part of the Golden House of Nero and Therme of Titus, with the 
Sette-Sale, the great reservoir for the Therme. This part has never 


been excavated, and much may be 
property, and might be purchased. 


cavated belongs to the Government. 


! Provided the money can be raised for 
the purpose, Mr. Parker’s idea is that a 
great efforb should be made to preserve 
these interesting historical records before 
it is too late; the rapid manner in which 
the new City of Rome is rising shows that 
many of them 1nust soon disappear if not 


found there. This part is private 
Only the part that has been exca- 


purchased. The Italian people are doing 
as much as can be expected of them in 
preserving the Palatine and the Forum. 
The educated classes in all the provinces 
of the old Roman Empire should bestir 
themselves to assist them. 


pl | PROPOSED PURCHASE OF MONUMENTS. 


9. The site of the Temple of Pallas or Minerva, in the Forum Transi- 


torium of Nerva, now a bakehouse, hiding the lower part of the fine 
columns on which is the rich entablature with the figure of Pallas, 

10. The house at the south end of the great wall of the kings, which 
formed part of the second wall of Rome to enclose the two hills (the 
. Palatine and the Hill of Saturn) in one city. These houses conceal 
the junction of the wall of travertine, of the time of the early Empire, 
that divided the Forum of Augustus from the Forum Transitorium of 
Nerva, where it is built into the lower part of the great wall of the 
kings at an angle. 

ll. To purchase and pull down the nunnery which occupies the site 
of the greater part of the Forum of Augustus. This must be sold 
Shortly. The archeologists have been rigidly excluded from that 
ground for the last fifty years. 
` 12. To purchase the remains of the Torre de’ Conti, a medieval tower 
built upon an old tower of tufa, of the time of the kings, which formed 
an angle in the wall of the second city of Rome. It is now a warehouse 
for timber and a timber-yard. N 

13, The cave-reservoir, at the mouth of the Aqua Appia, within 
which is a large inner cave with a natural spring of water in it. This 
part is always knee-deep in water; it may probably have been the Cave 
in which the cattle were concealed in the time of Romulus. The only 
entrance to it is by a narrow doorway through which the aqueducts 
passed. It is near the Marmorata, and the Porta Trigemina, under the 
Monastery of S. Alessio and the Priorato, or priory of the knights of 
Malta, this will also have to be sold. 

14. Another cave-reservoir, under Santa Sabba, on the Aventine, in 
which several aqueducts cast their remaining water into the specus or 
conduit of the Aqua Appia, the earliest and lowest of the aqueducts. 

15. The Amphitheatrum Castrense and the Vivarium, mentioned by 
Procopius, now in the garden of the monastery of Santa Croze, in Gerusa- 
lemme, which also must be sold shortly. 

16. The porticus of the Thermz of Caracalla, or arcade begun by 
that emperor, and finished by his succegsor, Heliogabalus, with a bath- 
chamber under each of the arches ; two of which have been excavated. 
It is now a vineyard, which is for sale. 

17. The vineyard of the Cavaliere Guidi, in which are considerable 
remains of the private house of the Emperor Hadrian, with mosaic pave- 
ments and painted chambers, miscalled the “House of Asinius Pollio." 
The Cavaliere is willing to sell it. 

18. Another vineyard, adjoining to the last, at the south end and 
west side of the great Therm, containing the Piscina or Reservoir of 
the Therme and a considerable part of the outer wall and outer buildings 
on the north and west sides of the main building in the centre. 

19. Another vineyard, on the eastern side of the Via Appia, containing 
the remains of the Therms of Commodus and Severus, under a small 
hill, called Monte d'Oro. 

20, Another vineyard, on the western side of the Porta Appia, or di 
S. Sebastiano, within the wall, in which are the most perfect part of the 
Corridor of Aurelian for the sentinel’s path, with a painting of the 
Madonna, said to be of the sixth century, and the interior of the Porta 
Ardeatina, a gate-house of the first century, and several tombs. 
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P.S.—Since the above was written I have seen a statement in a Roman 
newspaper of March 22nd that Signor Rosa has given permission for the 
demolition or the burying again of the most perfect part of the Forum 
of Trajan, in order to please a certain Marquis who is a friend of his, and 
who wishes to enlarge his gardens in that manner. Signor Rosa has 
already given his permission for the demolition of the remains of the 
“Lavacrum of Agrippina,” which were dated by an inscription found 
upon them. 

The two objects which interested Mr. Gladstone the most, when I had 
the honour and the pleasure of showing him the antiquities of Rome 
some years since, were first, the western cliff of the Viminal Hill (oppo- 
site S. Vitale), where could then be seen at one point of view walls of the 
time of the kings of Rome, part of the Citadel of the Viminal, when that 
was a separate fortified village, before the union of the Seven Hills into 
one city by Servius Tullius ; walls of the Republic, consisting of one site 
of a house of the time of Sylla, built up against the cliff of the Viminal, 
and walls of the time of the Early Empire, consisting of the Lavacrum 
OF AGRIPPINA, now destroyed. 

And secondly, the remains of the FORUM OF TRAJAN, consisting of a 
double row of shops, one on the level ground, and the other on a ledge 
of the Quirinal Hill, cut for the purpose. This arrangement Mr. Glad- 
stone considered as the origin of the double row of shops in the Roman 
City of Chester. 

This part of the Forum of Trajan was always open to foreigners in 
Rome on the payment of a trifling fee, but has been studiously kept 
locked up by Signor Rosa since the possession of Rome by the liberal 
Italian Government, and as the English and American people did not 
know that they were to go half a mile to the Palatine to ask leave to 
have the key, and call again the next day for an answer, they did not 
see at all this interesting part of Rome. 

Tt now appears that all this was arranged to make the Ministers be- 
lieve that foreigners did not care about it, and that it might be destroyed 
without any notice being taken of it. If this very interesting part of 
ancient Rome is to be preserved, the money must be forthcoming to 
cornpensate the Marquis. 

This statement of the Roman newspaper of a collusion between Signor 
Rosa and the Marquis is now officially contradicted ; the Marquis wished 
to enlarge his garden in this manner, but the permission has not been 
granted, probably because public attention was called to it. The Editor 
of the Don Perloncino, who is generally remarkably well-informed, had 
good reason for what he stated. 

The lower line of shops for a considerable distance is now buried under 
part of the garden of the Marquis, the upper line is used as a series of 
greenhouses, and a doorway has just been made into the end one of this 


is to be closed again. hi 
on in Rome at this moment. _ 


" ` s 
Of the list of objects that I have enumerated as worth prese 
| some might be saved for a hundred pounds or perhaps less, such as t 
cellars and caves. Others would require thousands. The site of th 
=  Lavacrum of Agrippina was sold at seventy francs the square yard, but. ` 
that was quite an exceptional case, being on the line of a new street. E 
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(JO: Cooper Isque. canarios 
aDean of Chichester ............ ..: 
Ee uum. t or II de Ue 
as. A. Cory, Esq. (10s. 6d. for 
thyee caus b eere aos 
CDr: Wi. NC Coole EE 
STEE 
Mus EE EL 


«Rev. Francis Cruse (for 1873 

Phas ba iD EE bas staan tener trian 
ie We Dodds Esgos tede 
«Jas. Davies, Es q. 
DADA e cas 
ak. Dawbarn, THIS Atert 
«Alfred Mea, Bis. s a i... 
laRev. E. S. Dewick .............-- 
qv Ga Dick, Manage ins SÉ, 
eas: Dimumock, Reeg 
aMrs. W. Tyrwhitt Drake ...... 
aG. Dünen Ree e 
‘ak. P. Dykes, Esq... a 
NEE E Ma 
We Ra Ellis; DN 
aRev. R. C. Edwards .........,.. 
Geo. ¿Eliot Esq na pe ns 
(Rev. H. F. Ellacombe ......... 
(a Miss: Enderby-:.- 12... ... ee dee? 
aL. Estridge, Esq. 
Alex, Crum-Ewi TOO, WSO A 
aW. Fairclough, Esq. GE 
aMrs. Feuwick EE 


odes. Fildes, E E yl 
aMrs. Fremlin EE 
el ue, deen HOER ; 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


QE: k EOS 
sesese | 5 0 0] P. Owen, Esq... eerte 1 1 @ 
Ger Ge SE See 1 1 OluRev. E. N. Oxenham............ 1 r | í 
R. Govett, Esq. (Ela) ......... 2 0 O gBir e Bart. 119 
: : es) aMiss Partridge..................--- 
x PERI E LE 
ENS 220280 EE 2 
Pe asl iban EE 010 6 ae. ET A 3 1 
KEE p 3-070 Pine Pinon’ ee 2 108 
i . Bisho JS P DTDSOTE T. EE 
E eo eee shoe s 10 0 0| H. Ker Porter, Esq. sl 1 a 1 
GAEREN 010 6 |«Henry Prigg, Esq., jun.......... 0 SC d 
aT. Harrison, Esq. ennen 2 2 0laRev. Clement H. Prance ...... 2 a 
el Hehbnell* 022602922 Teds) 0) 2 WS Reeves; sq. «27. (32472: 0 "m di 
aMiss Heygate ex 010 6| H S: Redpath, Esq. ............ ^ 55 
aJohn Horniman, Esq TARO aCharles Rea Reese m 
Rev. Edmund Hollond ......... 25 0 0 |azMiss Ripley etre reete rane raen nenas 0 d 
Miss Hooper... .. «ee eee ene eee eeene TORIO Mrs EE LIA a 
aR. J. Hobbes, ESQ.  .........--- 0 10 6 «Rev. G. Robson, Inverness ... 0 10 d 
aMessrs. Holden et fils............ 40 0 0 jjaRev. D. D. Robertson ......... low 1 
aThomas Hutchinson, Esq....... 0 10 6 |aG. Robinson, Esq. ............... 0 10 d 
aRev. G. S. Ingram ..............- 0 10 6 \iaRev. R.-H. Rogers ............... 0 10 E 
alsland of Arran (Nicholas)...... 0 5 Oj|aeRev. G. Stringer Rowe ......... Tu d 
GC LEDES US OE E 0 10 6 ]jaJohn W. Rusland, Esq.......... TD d 
Reval- B. James. ...«-«2-9««5«495 010 6 a Mrs. dng eege e pe SORTE SEES 0 6 
aArthur N, Jones, Esq. ......... D OTO la Miss Saunders. actas colectas 1. 039 
W. C. Jones, Esq. recente aes 1 1 0laWm. Salmon, Esq. .............- 010 6 
aT. J. Kent, Esq. "ne 1874). 220 0 | Miss Scot e eeeeebs 5. 030 
Rev. A. Kennion ` 0 10 0|[ R. Simpson, Esq. ............... l dM 
t Alfred Keep, Esq. ......5:. 2 010 6 |aRev. H. Smith .................. 1 299 
Rev. W. F. Kerr (for Jerusalem) | 1 0 0 |zArthur Spurling, Esq. ......... 1 0X9 
aRev. John Kinross ............... 1 0 O0 j|Rev. J. W. Spurling ............ 1 - 1288 
QN TS Ee KEE 1-0 0 la Beter Spence, Esq. saena a «4-7» 2. 9:28 
aMiss Naomi Lawton ............ 0 10 6|aG. H Stilwell, Esq. ............ SU C 
(aes MUR eM UU 1 1 OjPaid into Coutts Bank— 
aJe Lo Mare, EE IO BIOS TE e a N L Zon 
aRey. Dr. Leishman............... 1 0 OI Rev. E: M. Stewart. eegenen 1 150 
CA OO Reese EE eec TEA 05g. ER EE l JM 
Lee dE) ER none 2. Ueleg l. 1M 
a Massen dSny euros D Si EIE Td. On IR Stewart; e ets L lx 
aJohn D. Lockwood, Esq. ...... LAO Gap. bl. Moody Pepe Ne EN. 1 la 
Glad ye Lowe. 2. c RI EE ei (tree tree dE ES 5 o 0 
aSampson Lloyd, Esq............. BE ELE picar Esg. eee b 0:0 
Colonel Maclagan, R.E.......... SON CES SIDIUD EE 1 0d 
a Rev. Dr. MacRae counts 0 10 6 lla H. Stone Smith, Esq. ............ L Tag 
aRev. A. Mackennall ............ Ja Od E Sommerville, ebe CHE 2.2.0 
Do. (for 1872) 1 1 0|aEugene Stock, Esq. ............... 010 6 
aW. Makant, Esq. (Bolton)...... 0 10 6 |\@Sir Edward Strachey NUT l 1d 
aM. Maxfield, den: Lee E LION ee 010 6 
«John Maclaren, sque 2 2 O|laRev. J. W. W. Taylor ......... i 1 
H. Maynard, Ysq. rape cede cda 5 0 0| J. D. Thomas, Esq. (2s. 6d. 
RETO MUL ES]. serene celos 010 6 Survey; 2s. 6d. Jerusalem)... | 0 5 0 
ee A, El Ee 0 10 0| Tottenham Court Road Sunday 
Ge MAAR OS ESqs eege une ba e NE X EE RON 2 D 
aH. E. Montgomerie, Esq....... | 1 1 Deh, M. Touch, Esq. ............... 0 528 
Ri Mullings EENEG De 007 O NEE LE Trench, ane 010 6 
aMiss Rose Muspratt ............ 010 6 uE. F. Tuckett, enge 2. 2050 
Mrs. Norris (for Jerusalem) ... | 2 2 0 |aJames White, Esq. ............... l 139 
We Nuthall ege ee 0 10 6 |aJohn Campbell White, Ma l 1050 
Ber By, ORE Soon 010 6| H. R. Wigham, Esq... Dee Ke ` 
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- LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
| ESSE Ge. 
ner. R. Wedgewood ............ TOI OteRey H. Winwood aitans 
| James Wood, Esq. .. EEN 2 wee OW Reva C. Whateley etes 
| «V. A. Williamson, Es... 1 1 0 |laJ. Beresford Wright, Esq....... 
| aW. L. Winterbotham.. NOTO Glade Hzc Wright ESq: ees 
Ecc. Wilton, Esq. 1.5. ee OPO | Cul ROV Os WIays EE 
, «D. Williamson, Esq. (for 1874) | 0 10 0 |a Rev. A. W. Lyn UM 
Miss Wilbraham.............-...- 2 0 OjlaJ. Kendrick Wynne, Esq....... 
Eb. Walters, ESq.... «eee crono 2 0 0|[Rev, O. Zimmerman....... Weeds 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The Local Societies are made up to Dec. 20. 


| The following list has been sent by the Hon. Sec. :— 
Ub Jan. 16.—Miss Griffiths’ School July. 28,—Mrs, W. Saumarez 


(LOL A yeax3) 5. ee gt eroe vene SA 44. Smith TOM 

Feb. 1.—J. Laird, Esq., M.P. (Oct. 16. —CharlesD. Brown, Esq. 

(2nd instalment) Leto m^ 5 0 O0 Nov. 1.—Rev. J. T. Kingsmill 

Feb. 22.—P. A. Williams, E 0 5 01 Ditto for postage ded. 

54 H. Bell, Esq., jun.. 1 1 Oe ie ARES cn 

Mar. 18.—Rev. H. Williams.. 010 0]| ,, 14.—Miss Thompson CA 

» 24.—Henry Cox, Esq...... 1 1°04] ,, 17.—J. J. Nixon, Esq. ... 

aL Dien bitty Es] Ee 1. 1:200 $T SLE A 

} May 7.—W. Williamson, Esq. 010 0| ,, 17.—Misses Harrison ...... 

I. 31.—Rev. J. T. Pearse LE FOSO 26.—Rey. Canon Fielden 

Wi June 11.—Mrs. Newton......... 1 0 0 |Dec. 2.—Rev. P. R. Robin ... 

th July 28.—Rev. W. Saumarez 

Sco) Liles oce pP PETRO OEC e T2100 


ALLOA. 
Noyrll.—By cash EE Ee £2 12 6 
Rev. Alexander Bryson, Alloa | £0 10 Rev. Peter McDowal ............ | 
W. Bennet Clarke .............». 0 10 Rev. W. Hamilton, St. Mar- 
David At e eene 010 6 EE 
BELFAST. 
Oct. 18, —aW. W. Lamb; ee, RE erret £o- 10" 6 
BRIGHTON, 
Oct. 17.— Mrs. Stewart Dykes ........... eee £5 0. 8 
BLACKBURN. 
Oct. 31/—Dizon Robinson, Esq.... 5.25 eno Tom ON 
Teen See SY) CAS ire a iets ERE RUE EE 2.2 20 
Waza OV LEE EE ial 
(ang rel LEE 010 6 
Reo me mVVOODHOUSG O3. esee oon arr og nasa ree out ens 010 6 
BIRKENHEAD. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BRADFORD. 
Oct. 2, —aJ. Norton Diekons, Esq... £l 550 
$ 
BURNLEY. . 
Dee, 7.— Collected by Miss Howorth... cnn £3 4 0 
Viz.— e 
Barnes, Misdisveereee rne «v quain rao £010 6 ( Howorth, J., Esq. J.P.......... [£0 10 0 
Broes Dr EE 0 10 6 || Howorth, Miss eirin 010 0 
Bütterworth, Mr: aesa oies 010 0 | Stroyan, Rev. J. eener | 0 "2S 
Drydale, MIS, crecrereat t qe gece C 0:30:56: | 
DURY, LANCASHIRE. 
Dec: 5.— By ensin rian ruoat tesi aa aoai e deai 1514 0110 
With list as follows :— 
Rev. Canon Hornby ..........-. LA AOS SNC Y, DT es snc sence mamta 571080 
Rev. James Webb .............. 0 10 6 | Thomas Wrigley, Esq., J.P. 1 01809 
Rev. Professor Dowson......... 0 10 6| James Wrigley, Esq., J.P. . INO 
loy Je E Oustomy cess csso ss 010 6 || Mr. Samuel Jackson............ 010 6 
Reve ELO MONT ECH AO MA Major Walker J Eca 1 Luo 
Rev. W. Thornburn, M.A. ... 1 0 ou Richard Bealey, Esq., J.P...,. Om 
Mr. James Walmsley ......... TAO lebt Q0 520 
T. L. Openshaw, Esq., J.P. ROO 5 
John Grundy, Esq. ............ dert £1413 0 
RN. Philips, Hsq., M.P. .: One On | 
CHIPPENHAM 
Ree dl EE E T CEA 
With list as follows :— 
Sir J. W. Awdry Ven? dag ) £1 10 evt RE Mulenga. ap, do. LOLS. 910 
tev: Canon Jackson (don). O Ee Erres den RICO n0 
OREA dry Sq dice N TUE (30 a EN Es ee es de 0; 53,0 
lev. F. Jt. Sidebottom oyuk gig YAO MAP SAA Rate canbe ante 0 5 0 
Bevin Bolderol ERA OO me USAR. Tay EE 0 5 0 
Iova SR. Prescot E 2. os ovo 0 5 oi d 
CLIFTON. 
Sept. 25.—Mrs. Macgovern...... leere LA angolo 
eelere, os osse ber RR CURE 20.20 
Dowager Lady Mackworth (for | | in Jerusalem (for special Jeru- 
special Jerusalem Fund) ...... £1 "0. 0] 'salémm gluten nim £010 0 
Mrs. Mackworth (for 1872-3) ... AO | EIS 
One who takes a loving interest | | £5 10200 


" 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


s 
CITY AND COUNTY OF CORK. 
Noy. 22.—By. cash received) cde teh £19 9,6 
gis O Donovan EE £2 00 fla*Miss E. Hunt ...... MED.. | £1 
aF. Christopher Bland, Esq. . ONO ME Muss A ee E! 
Er AR Hall nc RT 010 6]| And donations— | 
«Miss Reeves (Jerusalem) ...... TURON The O Donovan. di. aed 
(SURVEY) es aT ORR RER 1 
aMiss H. Ee E, ke ees A 
GE R T0 0 George Wood, Esg: Ee 0 
* Half of these subscriptions for the Survey, and half for the Jerusalem work. 
DEVIZES, 
Oe Geel A AO) 
Rev. Dr. Wilkinson (2 years) ... £0 10 0 
Rey. S. Littlewood ............... (5 30) 
Rev. A. C. Smith (2 years) ...... 010 0 
DOVER 
Dec. Tis By casket, ed Ee Zoning 
Reva B5. Woods 23:09, E £0 10 d ER Powell; 349. 2: 8 8 £0 
Mr Ji. E. Crookes,J.P-2 EE loc 1 €. Mr. George Flashman............ 0 
ROWS AU dMOEIOS eebe 010 0 Rev. J.C-Sabine ............... e? 
hee 0 5 0 ||Mr. Edward Knocker............ 1 
MEE WY Reese een 010 6 |Mr. A. Birmingham ............ 0 
Mr. W. Elstéd, JE sch 0 Rew, doc ID antonio ecu ce PE 0 
DEEP Vie BIONDA ienai 010 6 IR gv. ME 0 
TAE: DickesoD cto cae ded 0 10 6 Mr. Shuttleworth |......... 00... 0 
MEEN. DEE 010 6) 
Mr. J. Stilwell ..... Se dere Oui £11 
DUNDEE. 
Octo 17 Miss BEER EN £25 0 0 
_ Nov. 27.—By cash received ... £40 10 8 
Dec, 10 Ditto Aa e 19510076 
With list as follows :— j 
DS E. poa denen en GO 07200 reegen £1 
Je 1B), IBEW EE eege 3) 13,0" {William E 0. ee 1 
WWE 1D Bh ter M gees: Er Patriek lettre 2 
James Ramsay ..... 5e. een enne 1.1 0 Thos: andere 1 
dÉ kO Ae 2709: 0) James EE 1 
DEI 2 0 O0 |Alexander Henderson ............ 1 
Derek Tot O0 NDA ds Lä 
Henry Smith & Co...............- 14 5*0! James. Orto tens etie as GE 
Edward Howat te aoe aa 1 A Ox John SKIND teens. EE WEE 
eet EE 10 ONA ue re 1 
Metteg Ee leger Ee See zeng 1 
We Robertson Mersa exesere esent T2 TOI lernen JEE 1 
Robert Mackenzie ..............- To EPOD Mood yas tuarts BISQ. «cc 0 
Alexander Scott ........... ee 1 1 0 |Rev. Dr. Wilson (at Nu. 1 
James Jeamon sex «eee 20% 1 0 ON. Valentine, Esq. do. e 0 
George Rough di lesen. 1 0 0 Rey. G. Laing do. 1 
Alexander ees 1 0 0||/W. Mackison, Esq. do. il 
Alexander Gilroy, jun. S 1 0 0JW. Martin, Esq. do. 0 
Charles Edward... seus. 1 0 0 |Mr.J. Borwick do, 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
EASTBOURNE. 
LR EE EE Ll MIA 
1873. 1874. 
CAS: ROWED EE S11 H E GS. Ropera EE e TRES £l 1 
(Reve (Gee Geen ERR m Tu OA Rev: Re Green... 5 5 55 ME 
Rev. H. R- Whelpton ............ 1 1 OjlRev. H: R. Whelpton ............ det 
erte EE ag t 
EDINBURGH. 
(961,50: 5 EE E EEN £90 0 0 
FALMOUTH AND CORNWALL. 
Deer 15. —ED wash: 4. a O a £20 0 0 
With the following list— 
ee Eege ENEE leen MEET Ee 
Roya Ie H P. Bennett... ee 0 DUO Rev: Georce Ee 0 10 
Läb RES Et l T O Ms EE 0 10 
DD Carlyoh E 0 10 6 |Rev. William Rogers ............ 1 0 
«ev Ti Chureh seen 0 10 6 |Miss L. Slackhouse ............... 0 10 
EE 0.100; 6 JP. P. Smith raros h OM 
Rev. W. Fookes, Rectory......... 0 10. 6 |Col. A. Tremayne.................. il 
Robert, Were: Fox... eoeceesses ALSO Francis Truscott DIAS M er 0 5 
MAR EOX crak Eeee L d D Robert Eet es 
E EE eeh A Di da os co agas 0 5 
Francis Edward Fox............... 1 1 0 ¡Edward Carlyon, Esq. ............ 202 
Richard Reynolds Fox............ 1 1 0 ||Rev. W. Fookes (for 1874) ...... 0 10 
Ata OR ESAE ve cesu\uainnsdebess dee George Hill Wate ake T 0 2 
GLOUCESTER. 
Nov 19 CaS oea s EE £3 16 6 
Viz.— 
DNR ped BS eene reor Reese een Sl LO Rey. EE £0 10 
Rev. W. H. Girdlestone 0 -5 01B. Jordan: Bss saat. ari nn 0 10 
J Bryan, ee O O MTs oS EE OO 
GLASGOW. 
Oct. 28.— Wi Ewing, ESA A E seet £10 0 0 
Dec. 9.—aW, Hamilton, Ee, d 29 
GREENOCK, 
Nov. 19.—aT. Kirkwood, Reg, £0 10 6 
3 aW. Kirkwood, Esq. ..................... 0 10 6 
si a. Kirkwood) Ss do 0 10 6 
55 aR. Howie, ëng $C OR AES E 0 10 6 
HALSTEAD. 
UN evga DE CREÍ. 034.0014. ¥4 0th neon ee £110 6 
Rev. Canon Blackwell ..................... £0510: 0 
E A ene 0 10 6 
OR Ee EE 0 10 0 
Nov. 21,—aMrs, Pinchbeck (£1o).................... £2 0 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


, 2 
HITCHIN, 
A AN ÓN £3 6 6 
ee KEEN 318 6 
Viz.— 
Heel Perkins £0 10 0||Mr. Joshua Whiting ............ £0 
aen ves souseran ies KE EE one erick 0 
Er Eo Boda be epa O br id s d 1 
Mr: Philip Franklin... 5... OLOR O Mass Take ruris eec 1 
Mr. John Galwood | ............... 0.10. ,-0. Mr, FK Seebohm pirs terae taea 1 
Br: H. Foster 4. A ve 05105) QUE MT WEN SeN arassa tar 0 
HULL. 
Nov. 27.—Rev. W. P. Maoekay..... eee SCHEID E 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Oct 91075 MISSE. Brooke A 4. eee esee deeg £22 10 0 
INVERNESS. 
Deer Lovand!22.-—By cash ees tee TI OE ETE £33 11 4 
aNov. 5.—Rev. G. Robson  .................. £0 10 6 
aC. Fraser Mackintosh, Esq., Jno. D. Davidson, Esq., Soli- 
Dallifeary, Inverness ......... £2 72:0 citor, Borres (don. )....-. 5... £0 
aGeo. S. Duff, Esq., Sanquhar- R. Urquhart, Esq.,! Solicitor, 
house, Forres ....23.....-.. s. 2 20 Forres (donc) ers eee sapito senses 0 
aBishop of Moray and Ross, . || F.. C. Mackenzie, Esq., Soli- 
Primus,-Inverness ............ T^r no citor, Forres (don.)............ 0 
aA. Dougall, Esq., Inverness... 1 1 0 || — Edwards, Esq., Bullet Loan, 
aN. Macdonald, Esq., Dunach, iBorres (COD) oer 0 
Dee deg deg 1 1 0|| Provost Cameron, Elgin (don.) | 0 
aCapt. Bolland, R.E., Inver- H. Maclean, Esq., Hythe-hill, 
MESS Ee TUE 150 Eloi (on. Jo e$» EE 0 
C. Lyon Mackenzie  Esq., William Gall, Esq., Elgin 
Inverness (don.) ............... VORO A E OO sss 0 
Mrs. Mason, Elm-park, In- LEE le 0 
FEAS Ke tht veswscs 1 0 O|| Mrs. Macintosh, of Mackin- 
E. W. Mackintosh, Esq., M.P., tosh, Inverness (don.) ...... 0 
aiemore (don.) menis senera: 1 0 0| D. Duff, Esq., Inverness (don.)| 0 
A. Penrose Hay, Esq., In- A. Friend, Inverness (don.) ... | 0 
VEDESSI (LOM) beprer eege e 1 0 O|| H. C. Macandrew, Esq., In- 
A. Robertson, Esq., Altnas- yérness (don Nu ota 0 
kiach, Inverness (don.)...... 1 0 0| Patrick Blair, Esq., Inverness 
(T. Fraser, Esq., Heather- don.) en 0 
ley, Inverness (Lom Ee 1 0 oi Col. Grant Peterkin, Forres 
aThos. Wallace, High School, (don. on Geis arenes EE. E ME 0 
[mmvormesse. come escis eee ees 0 10 6 | R. Brander, Esq., Forres (don.) 0 
Col. H. McKenzie, Fortrose... | 1 0 ou P. Baillie, Inverness (don.) ... | 0 
Dr. Vass, Tain (don.) ......... | 0 15 6 | W. Paterson, Inverness (don.) | 0 
Rev. UE Black, Inverness Dr. Wilson, Inverness (don.) | 0 
(10112) aar o a 010 6 || Donald Davidson, Inverness 
— "Mitchell, Esq., View Hill, TEE e 0 
Inverness (don.) .. 0 10 Gil Provost Powell, Inverness 
W. H. Inglis, Esq., Ballifeary, Mie, eet EE 0 
Inverness (don.) ............... 0 10 6 || Huntly Fraser, Inverness(don.) | 0 
— Stewart, Esq., Brin, In- — Simpson, Inverness (don.) | 0 
vermness (don EE 0 10 6 || Mrs. Mackay, Inverness (don.) | 0 
Mrs. J. C. Mackay, Woodfield, Dr. Mackay, Inverness (don.) | 0 
Inverness (don.) .............-- 0 10 el Geo, Black, Inverness (don.)... | 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A. Mackenzie, Inverness (don.) | £0 


John P. Christie, Inverness 

_(don.) 
John Tulloch, Inverness (don.) 
John Macdonald, Inverness 


EE 
Rev. D. Sutherland, Inverness 
` (don? 
Jas. Melven, Inverness (don.) 
A. Ross, Inverness (dons) Peres 
John Menzies, Inverness (don. ) 
J. Anderson, Inverness (don.) 

. Andrew Philp, Inverness (don) 


Alexander Bain, Inverness 
EE 
James McKenzie, Inverness 
lege 


— McDonald, Inverness (don.) 
G. Galloway, Inverness (don.) 
A. R., Forres (don.) 
H. Culbard, Elgin (don.) 
John Lynn, Elgin (don.) 


KELSO. 
Oct ID maky.. Wa Agnes 20 LONG 
KETTERING. 
Nov. —@Rey. H. Stoharty....cccspesvesevusesseces ars LAS QE 
KENDAL. 
bebe II eer ENSE ORO 
Viz.— 
E. Whitwell, Esq. ..........:.... £1 1 ol Henry Thompson, Esq. ......... 
E. Crewdson, Esq. ee ege OW. Wilson, Esq. E rb ort tee 
Henry Wilson, Esq. ............ 01061 J.C. Wilsons EE 
James Cropper, Esq... Lig Loh Onl MO ere ETT 
LEEDS. 
November 22, —F. Dodgshun, Esq. .......... eese SI 10) 
LEWES. 
November 11,—Per Miss Relton `... eene £0 4 6 
LEITH 
October 29: DY CASI) EE EEN EUS IL 


Viz.— 
MECANO ios 
Messrs. 


8 


Braidwood and Fowler 


0 
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Alex. Russell, Elgin E 
A. G. Sellar, Elgin (don.)... 
Rev. D. Stewart ; (don.) 
J. Taylor, Elgin (don.) .. 
D. Grigor, Elgin (OE 
Jas. Jameson, “Elgin (don.) .. 
A. Mackenzie, Elgin (don.) ... 
James Johnston, “Elgin (don.) 
Mrs. Gordon, Forres (don.) ... 
A. Edgar, Forres (dons) Raters 
Mr. Stew art, Elgin (don.)...... 
Rey. Mr. Fergusson (don. tiers 


Rey. D. Webster, Perlat ger 


Expenses :— 


Canvassing Expenses(pr Voucher) 
EE 
Balance (per cheque) 


£0.50 
o 15:20 
0 5290 
0 e A 
0.25100) 
0. 5:50) 
0735120 
01:553 
019 $0 
0 216 
0 206 
0.: 2-50 
OLLAS 
£37 5208 
£3 10 0 
0 4 2 
33 11 4 
£37 5 0 


Hur». BoLLAND, Captain Royal Engineers, 


£1 0 0 [¡Provost Watt 
1 1 Or, A, Callender 


13th Dec., 1873. 
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LIST OF SULSCRIPTIONS, 


Messrs. George Gibson & Co. ... £1 1 0 || John Sommerville & Co. ......... £0 10 6 
I James Currie & Co... 5.5 e og Nd e Bal San ee cry hte esc EUIS (c 
i William Ford & Sons ............ 010 6| A. doct E Cos t o hens. 010 0 
i e Cour &. Watson A T «c ONTO Gi hens SWINE er OF Zio 
i Bell Rannie, & Co. Vl... dns. 0 5 O Rev. J. S. Mill clo Meme eem) 0200165 
, John Warrack (don.) ............ 0 10 0 | Rev. Gilbert Jackson ............ Ur Suen) 
Blackwood, Scott, & Co. (don?) | 0 10 6| John Livingston .................. OIRO 
Rot D. Thorburn... ein POON 16" John Henderson. e ts S O 
Matthew &'l'hielmaun............ (OLORES TO Es ee emcee ome een oe On Ab, A 
Robert Mowbray ............-...-- 0 10 0| John Sommerville.................. 05090 
etc Den QT Kor ATKO aS iO TOCE. ee deed mat eer Or 
pg" Dhomson & (00: e 0 5 0| Brown, Samuel, E Dorbain..... | 0 5 0 
Ae Ek 0.2 ence ec OSE Rev. John Kelman aplicas Hee 
James Wishart & Sons............ 010 6 ———— 
ALE 010 6 [£15 19 0 
T PU ROMASPANERCH ee 0710176 

'To amount of subscriptions and By cash paid for printing and 
Oe DEET Ee £15 19 0 advertising Ware mae roa ue Steet 
EE AA 0:426 By ees 1 12650 
By collecting book ............... 0 010 
By bank charcos asia 20010027 
By amount remitted............... TAE WIL 
£16 3 6! £16 3 6 


This account was examined by the Committee and found correct, and signed by the 
Rev. William Smith, D.D., who was in the chair, 


MANCHESTER. 
November 14.—Rev. R. Tindal (10s. 6d.@)..........., SI M 
The following names have been received from Rev. W. F. Birch :— 
OA oa Ko DES fal ee PIETE O 
J. Woodhead, Esq. arteeo riro. een ez NAO 
ele E 010 0 
NEWCASTLE, 
November 5.—R. Walters, Esq............ eene £2 0 0 
Novemberi 2i EE eer 
1872— | 1873— 
AG OO CAS ac decry E £10 0 0| T. L. Gooch, Esq. ............... £2 0 0 
RCo Green, E EE dono | dG: Green, ege Te 10:510 
| T. Hodgkin, Esq. (three years) | 3 3 0 
NORTHAMPTON. 
November 14.—«T. Osborne, ESQ. ............... sss. 51 10570 
READING. 
October 18.—G. Leybourne Carley, Esq................ SET 
October 27. —a« FH By Blandy;EiSqe Ee n gu e vemos 010 6 
Meer De Oe ee 010 6 
November 25.—Martin H. Sutton, Esq. ............... DOLIO 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF MEETING. 


A meeting was held in the Council Chamber on Monday, Nov. 24th, to appoint a Local 
Committee and form a Reading Auxiliary in connection with the head Society in London, 
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REPORT OF MEETING. 


having for its object the collection of funds for the carrying out of the work of explora» 
tion now being proceeded with in Palestine. 

In the absence of the ex-Mayor, the Rev. A. P. Purey-Cust presided ; and in opening 
the meeting, the reverend chairman said that a letter had been received from Mr. H. B. 
Blandy expressing regret at his not being able to fulfil his engagement to attend. A 
letter was also read from Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, enclosing a donation of five pounds. 
The reverend gentleman then said that addresses had been given on the subject in the 
town, and it would therefore be idle for him to dilate more fully on the subject. Their 
meeting was intended to be of a practical character, and although the audience was small, 
. his experience taught him that a small audience who had the subject at heart was far 
better than that of a large number of people who came just to spend their time as 
listeners. Their interest would not vent itself in mere words, but he trusted they would 
give a proof of their genuine feeling by rendering to the Society their cordial sympathy 
and support (hear, hear). 

The Rev. Dr. WittraMs moved the following resolution, ** That this meeting warmly 
sympathises with the object of the Society, and recognises the importance of its work, as 
illustrating and forming an historical record of the Bible.” He observed that he would 
have been glad for some one to have moved the resolution more immediately acquainted 
with the transactions of the Society. It was his happy lot to have visited the East in 
1863-4, but then the Society had not yet commenced its operations. From what he saw 
on visiting Palestine, he was convinced that the work of the Society was much needed 
there. At present they knew very little about the country, and what they wanted was a 
thorough acquaintance with it to illustrate the Bible ; to do for Palestine what had been 
done for Rome, Pompeii, and Nineveh. It was a country which to all Christians was the 
most interesting in the world. After showing the uncertainty of the sites now believed - 
to be those marking Christ’s ministry on earth, the speaker said that one of the great 
objects of the Society was, by searching, to ascertain, if possible, the correct places. d 

Mr. BoorNE had not the slightest hesitation in seconding the resolution and in giving 
the Society any support in his power. All must acknowledge that the work was one of 
the largest interest conceivable to us as a Christian nation. Not only was it important 
but it was timely. ; 

du See pur the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

JO Nev. J. Y, STEVENSON, in moving the second resolut? i 
nothing to what had been so well said by the previous eeh Ex Se a 
nothing could be more obvious than the universal interest which ‘ought to be inspired b 
the investigations which were now going on in Palestine. Those who were Sen su oS 
ficially conversant with the Society's work must agree that every day almost ius 
history of the Holy Land, the explorations were opening up new facts of great moment 
and ere long our knowledge of Palestine would be very intimate and SEH if only the 
pecuniary means should be forthcoming, by those who take an earnest interest in th 4 Jis 
To those who were not so well acquainted with the Society's operations he would re di 
mend them a little book, published by the Exploration Fund, entitled “Our Work in 
Palestine.” By a perusal of it their interest would be greatly quickened It was a work 
that all could work for on one common ground, working together earnestly and heartil ; 
a een 3 Sen bës d were. Mr. Stevenson then moved a eeben to oe 
at a local auxiliar i 2 i 
funds for the carrying ay y the Me a steps taken for the collection of 
1e Rev. G. G. SMYTH seconded the r i i Ti 

The Rev. C. H. Travers proposed. dat ME e cade 
X bur] V i ollowing gentlemen, with power to add 
ZE E E be eee Pe ec A. P. Purey-Cust, Rev. Dr. Williams, 

Sethe d ur: t+ stevenson, Mr. H. B. Blandy, Mr. G. Palmer 
Pale | : ee y; nern bo E 
ee is pads ews, Mr. James Boorne, Mr. George Carley. Fully coinciding with the 
By the hee coi. he regarded the work as one of the greatest importance. 
Ence sancti o do PR REH DP trace out those holy plaees and spots 
KC ee which were under investigation, and SL e SE d 

hey must be prepared to sacrific KI : SU EE pe 
Ho hoped Md a SEN dm e ee pu as to certain holy sites in Palestine. 
in searching after truth, ies Sat e e e KE eee id feel, as 
Ris ad E do ee ; ng aside all private thoughts 
85, and prejudice, receiving heartily, truly, and boldly that viol Was the object of 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


~~ the Society, the development of truth. To prove that some of those places which now 
- were clouded with a considerable amount of misconception were realities, and things 

which really exist, would be of inestimable value. They might thereby gather sermons 

from stones, which would preach to them the high and holy truths of their holy faith. 

Mr. CarLEY, senior, seconded the resolution, and would be very glad to add to the 
list he had read the name of Mr. Travers himself (hear, hear). As it was very desirable 
that the committee should be as comprehensive and influential as possible, he would beg 
to add the names of the following gentlemen :—Rev. W. Payne, Rev. M. Powley, Rev. 
Dr. Barkworth, Mr. J. B. Monck, Mr. J. H. Wilson, and Mr. Hawkins. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then passed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 

The Rev. CHAIRMAN said that through the efforts of this Society that which God had 
pleased to keep concealed from curiosity and superstition He was willing to reveal to 
faith. Perhaps in the time of the Crusade had the holy places been then opened up and 
identified they would have been put to superstitious uses which would rather have been a 
hindrance to, than a furtherance of, the faith. There had been a great benefit in their 
thus meeting together, and those who differed on many subjects could find in this explora- 
tion of the Holy Land common ground upon which all could agree. They could not but 
remember how exactly opposite had been the feeling in that part of the world, and how 
those holy places had been marked by the hottest and most unseemly divisions which had 
taken place in any part of the world. Therefore he hoped they were going to set them a 
good example, and while others were taking each other by the throat, those who repre- 
sented the Society would go hand in hand in search for truth (hear, hear). 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Secretary. 


RICHMOND. 
EE teen GE nexus polio £342 0 
OTS, e Tenue E £l 1.00 
DYE IPCI. A te A A 20:710 
JT OOVELt UEC ate Ee eg Noe, 


J. C. Sharpe, Esq., paid last year twice, and therefore is credited with the subscription 
for this year, 


SOWERBY AND HALIFAX, 


Octa 2:-— BY Cast ees Ee £3 3 0 
LOU le BO a1 co EE e e DI äu 
EE EE a E 
MEARAN ere AE VAGO 
SCARBOROUGH. 
POE red Spun sd ia ote £0 10.0 
TIVERTON. 
Oct IS even Wo El ASIMILA d eoe eee erreur ais CIRO 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Oct. 11.—By cash 


With the following statement of accounts : 


SIMLA, 


Received by J. Aberigh-Mackay, Chaplain, 


for Palestine Exploration 


Subscriptions to July 28, 1873 
The Lord Bishop of Madras (paid 
to Oriental Bank)... ........... 
Colonel Henry Maxwell, R.A., 
COSSUPOREN es Sev secre eet et, 
Rev J. Aberigh-Mackay, Simla 
‘C. Pearson, Esq., Director Pub. 
Institution, Lahore ............ 
Rev. H. W. Shackell, M.A., 
Benares 
P. M. Zenker, Esq., Church 
Mission, Meerut) ...........«... 
Rev. H. W. Crofton, Senior 
OLIGO ETI E 
C. U. Aitchison, Esq., C.S.L, 
Simla 
Colonel Rundall, R.E., Simla... 
R. B. Chapman, Esq., C. B., Simla 
Colonel C. H. Dickens, C.S.I., 
Simla 
Colonel O'Connell, R. E., Simla 
Colonel J. Baillie, Simla ......... 
The Ven. The Archdeacon, Simla 
Colonel Murray, Hainault, Simla 
J. W. Maenabb, Esq., C.S., Simla 
Dr Gardens S1mis ce eee crece 
Captain Strahan, R.E., Simla... 
Rev. R. J. Ellis, Jessore 
G. W. Allen, Esq., U.S. Club, 
Simla 
Captain Skipwith, R.E., Simla 
August 10.—Simla Church Of- 
fertory 
August 


18.—From Singapore, 
by A. Duff, Esq. 
August 21.—Colonel Osborne, 
C.B., Simla 


OOOO OO 


und :— 


AAN) 


Rupees. 
20:530 080 
325 0 0 
15.: 0270 
33- 8 30 
273 057 
446 0 0 


Paid by J. Aberigh-Mackay, Chaplain, for 
Palestine Exploration Fund :— 
1873. March  20.—Postage 
Rupees. eebe 
50 0 0 [June 30th.—Remitted to Imp. 
Ottom. Bank (£30 6s, 4d.) ... 
100 0 0 July 17.—Postage Stamps ...... 
100 0 0 [July 19.—Paid Simla Station 
Press for printing 300 circu- 
50 0 0| lars, 20rs.; 200 Subscription 
List, 12rs.; Binding Subscrip- 
10 0 Ou tion Book 1r. 8ans. ............ 
August 19.—Sent to Oriental 
10 0 0|[ Bank, Bombay, the Singapore 
Draft, which was converted 
5 0 0] into draft on London for 
£25 5s. 3d., and forwarded 
50 0 OI on Sept. 11 to Walter Besant, 
20 O re 
25. 0 O Sept. 11.—Draft at sight fer 
£40 13s., from Simla Bank, 
25 0 Ou in favour of Walter Besant, 
EU ue case ee i DOE 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
leg S 
20 0 0 
EH 
30 0 0 
10 0 0 | 
5 0 
244 8 0 
278 9 7 
50 0 0 
Rs.1118 1 7 


Balanced at Simla Sept. 11, 1873, and a new account commenced. 
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J. ABERIGH-MACKAY, B.D., Chaplain of Simla. 


Rs.1118 1 7 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


E TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 
n ot 2: A ssid Ee OO SC 
Account to 30th Sept., 1873.— 
| Dr. >, er. 
eBartram, George, Esq; $5.5... | £1 1 0 |Printnp.. see eere n aia 
aBowles, Rev. C. B.............. caelos ME EE EE 
aBramly, Rev. T. Jennings...... 1 0 0 [Balance herewith ............ e 
aBrowell, W. E., Esq. ............ 010 0 
«Butler, Mrs, Pierce............... UB 
aChippindale, Francis, Esq. ...| 1 1 0| 
«Deacon, John, Esq. (£2 for five 
years, 1873 to 1877) ......... LO ee 
aHickens, Rev. F. H. ............ TO, O 
aMaingay, W. B., Esq. - ......... TONS. 
«Maze, W. I. Blackburne, Esq. | 2 2 0) 
aSkipwith, Mrs. Fulwar ......... La <0 
aTrower, Right Rev. Bishop ...| 1 0 0 
Chippindale, — Esq. ............ Lie cage 
Heugh, ‘Joh, Esq......:5......-| 10 0: 0 
TOCH ATUT Wein. eege 999. 94 
£39 6 6 
YARMOUTH. 

Be SS EE £2 6-0 
EE EE EE 
Miss Sh ekringloln  eeeerprs eda 00200 DO SUED MOSS coronas pis 
ES ME Oda 0 Rey, Canon Neville tse des 

WHITBY. 
Novas TE S ONIOhtutpalest sq. mero cence £1 00 
ARBROATH. 

Der EE E EE EE All ddp 
With the following list :— 

Alex: Gordon, Esq. aiin $129 011 Alex Hutton, Esd. EU 

David Gorgar, Een, ses sists lc 01 W. Smith; Esd- Solicitor... 

And. Lowson, Esq......... See Det ae McBain, ES sage 

Messrs. W. Salmond and Sons TL Ot Re Wer Phillips Met wae ces 
éi e Rer and Oo. mani i OFRO OFIN Jas iW ert ESI E a 
»' "D. Fraser and Sons ... | 0 10 0| Rev. J. Ghalmers.................. 
PX Balfour and Cumming | 0 10 0| Geo. Yule, Esq. ................- 

WERO LO BS. conse NEE 0.0%, 07) John Ee | 

W. K. Macdonald, Esq.......... 0:10 6'| REV Po Mudie E e eaa ernie 

das TMUN, MS Qi nea dasme gaenen 010 0, 

Fras. Webster, Esq. “.:.........- 010 0 

Messrs. Munro and Co. ......... | 095 0 


SO or 


r 


e 


QUO OV OU Gr Or ST St 


A 


LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


REV. HENRY GEARY. 


Place, Date, Proceeds. 
DO 

Maidenhead (2 Lectures) ... m Oct. 21 SS we oe 19 0.4 
Bromley ... a on eg 3512 ond Bag vel IES 
Bickley oC T. S. ; 98 KE Së Ft Ld TG 
Worcester ... ne igs a Noe, 10 " ae 24 30:15:10 
Malvern  ... T Cos Së O! de "en motus k S 
Gloucester ... MT WD sus 35) A2 SÉ ze 5o c0!12:20 
Cheltenham Town Hall ... ^ A AS E Sai Ed e LI 
Cheltenham College Ss ve s 4 zt 1s: s> 20. 6-0 
St. Matthew's, Brixton ... Ka e TE t te "9 1596 
St. John's, Westminster ... Se. mx 3 Her Së se bk 25b (0 
Heston 25s 298 si gé » 224 x sus s) a eg 
Isleworth ... tee sas V 33, 25 as Am ra 
Eyre Arms ... aes Sos ae Dec. 1 E E Bor ee) OO 
Dorking (2 Lectures) eg 300 O SH E Bore S DIETO 


REV, GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


Totnes Sas dro ot SC? (01:507 Se Se EROS 9j 
Exeter ak oor Ss o? "^ 8 Tn ses Bee WAT RS 
Dawlish PE Bo sss ida 25 9 Se Ae So er AG A 
Ashburton ... M. SS D ALO an Gs El 
Teignmouth ... SCH xe Ale: ES MSS SES 
Tiverton  ... a Sc n elut tes ER RO ee 
Bridgewater ... SE ane SCH 35:915 T S se 49 18710 
Frome Es Kë So T ay o 839 5 
Trowbridge ... M ^. Gi son 1f. 1110 o 
Manchester ... SE DEG Em 12500 10 16777 
Barrow-in-Furness ... d. Gë as 8 11 10 
Ulverston `... EE ag Ze 2338024 10:209 
Lockerbie... m Mt M » 7 5 MOR 
Langholm ... nee St E i 0598 T2 F5., 8 
Melrose ws ES Zë Aer, 35 29 514 2 
ELE NA a 80 4 56 
Leith... 06 ae Ge n en 2.0.6 
Stow... Ant x "E DE Nov. 3 2 509 
Dunoon ao A 508 oe 5 6 418 6 
Largs... ve Se m CS o 7 614 8 
Rothesay ... des SES 558 » LO SALES 
Perth sde ace tof vec 35:299 LII 4 8-9 
Blairgowrie ,.. és A tie 1259 12 CO 
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LECTURES. 
Place. Date. 


-Anstruther ... AE A ve Nov. 13 eee M 


St. Andrews Ws s ee Tum Mp 
Tayport T E en dee AEST 
Arbroath  ... Les aa T 3:0 18 
Kirriemuir ... S T Te cb ebur 
Montrose... due Ss Am » 20 
Aberdeen... Ga "- Des See EDT 
Peterhead  ... ae v. A 57225 
Fraserburgh ... BE UR X DO 
Huntly SC ae an = 35. 226 
Keith D Së ër "56 55 79 
Elgin... Ls 2T ahs e $5, 598 
Inverness... nee a ees Dec. 1 
AID ko: o GES dus t 35 2 
Helmsdale ... iss dv. be E 3 
Dingwall ... Ane SH SC » 4 
Nairn ss wes pee is 25 5 


Subscriptions included in the above lists :— 


Burnley :— 
Rev. C. R. Ll. Engstrom 
Bickley :— 
i aJ. Scott, Esq. 
J. Scott, Esq., jun. 
Malvern :— 
E. B. Tritton, Esq. 
aMrs. Bingham ... 
Ditto oe 
aRev. W. W. Gedge 
aMiss Palmer 
Rey. R. Perfect 
Miss Donville ... 
aMr. Knott 
aRey. C. Ranken 
Gloucester :— 
'T. Commeline, Esq. 
St. Matthew’s, Brixton :— 
aT. Cree, Esq. .. 
Rev. J. B. White, Canterbury 
A Friend : 
St. John's, Westminster :— 
Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley ... 
Dorking :— 
Anon. 
Totnes :— 
John B. Rose, Esq. 
W. Horner, Esq. 


Proceeds, 
ENDS 
6147 
8 16 10 
710 5i 
Zi po. 37 
1259-25 
98906 
8 8 8 
AS 
6 14 10 
AO 
AAN 
6280907 
9 6. 0 
Per 
8 19 10 
4 12 10 
510 0 
E IZA, 
0 5 0 
T ae) 
016776 
010 0 
Week GC 
Z “ZO 
AO 
010 6 
LOGRO 
0 5 0 
010 6 
Ona OMG 
010 O 
IO 
IO, 
OMR 6: 
m 
J 80:40 
010 6 
TO "0 


tt E Tozer, GC 

pron 

Ber, W. Laidlay : 3 o 1 

EMibs Southey s sa mee Be me Ns ae AROSE 

ee E e BEE er ` ie ee 
Oral 
01 


Nes Brock -si S5 CUP REC ss ES Eo 
Of. Ro Erost, Esq. eg Ee ACE 
E ridgewater :— : = 
BEES DU. oh uso ores 010 6 
=- W. Stoate, Esq. A Ms ph Se ane vus 6 
Promised—G. Wilton, Bed xk Ts SEET Dag Co OO ET: 
0 6 

0 6 


G. B. Sully, Esq. 
W. L. Winterbottom, M. Bee 
Trowbridge :— 
Rev. Digby Berry ... — .. 
Manchester :— 
John Plant, Esq. s on SE codo o^ “0 6 
Mark Stirrup, Esq. .. .. agp Se OE 532 SCH se OOO 
ti J. Riley, Esq. w. KS gé an ay eco us pony Kb dO EO 
Barrow-in-Furness :— . l F 


A Rev. W. Ferguson ALO O: 

E: G. Kelsall, Esq. o o mins ocn 
d W. Irving, Esq. : LOREM Ee abes oer 
ý David Braithwaite, Ge d Do 010 6 
James Ashcroft, Esq. . sel Së WEE Siem 
| Ulverston :— ag 
| A IR EE 
Dp. I James Riley, Esq. — ... s et as ss SC Ss OKI 1G 
5 Lockerbie :— 

# Johnson Douglas, Esq. od M ic Ws e Berg BS FAR 

i Chas. Stewart, Esq. ... SE POT e A abe AEE 


A Selkirk :— 
; Richard Turnbull, Esq. SDE She zi NN vod s 90-10-56 


Rey. J. Farquharson `. E abe Es Vë je. i 10-1078 
G. Turnbull, Esq. 


Oe Sy 0 
E Langholm :— 
| Alexander Scott, Esq. ... 28 10 6 
d John Scott, Esq. » mes nta CH 
E Robert Shellie, Esq. E 0 
George Maxwell, Esq... S299 IO 
l Mrs. Borthwick (promised) : sd veg 
S Melrose :— y : 
3 Rev. W. Cousin x OAN G 
‘ Allen Freer, Esq. SE We ate "EE 
16 \ 


»LOW — 


RW Rev. J. H Robertson... A os eren 
Dunoon :— 4 


LE os, LI acu samet (c PO ida cre 

Rev. R. M'Morran.— ... ee See m ESSA ANE TOR OPI 
Largs :— EP pup 

John Carswell, E aq e Se E eg LEPE Ee 
Rothesay :— 

‘Lieut. H. T. Clanchy ... 0 10 
| George Duncan, Esq. ... deb Ek "s e Se oäe AURO 
Netgen a ien neie n ug o0 
RW ` Rev. W. Ross ... ^ Yee 

d J. Balloch, Esq. 0 10 

J. Turnbull, Esq. 0 10 


| 

! Perth :— 

d Lord Provost Puller ... Se one és! m o cated eat 
| — Anstruther :— SE 

| Dr. M'Arthur ... 
| ; . . G. Fortune, Esq. 


. H. B. Mackintosh, Esq. GEES ee uu ONO 

St, Andrew's:— l 3 
A The collection of the Local Society paid to Mr. St. Clair... TED 
"* Tayport : — 


m. Capt. Maitland Dougall SÉ ee E A ah a le 
i James S. Young aue 35 o Ka 59b KOSTO 
3 Ferre Esq. eu. di MS 00710 
& R. E. McGavin, Esq. . E i 5" ion St WEE ALO 
|. Nuneaton :— 

H Andrew Greig, Esq. ... - Ss SE TN 0-10 


» Aberdeen.—Promised to Local Sen etary = — 


Rev. F. R. Stratton ... ave SR SC ux uM ow. Il 

Miss MacDonell Y ah s. ays A Sch ST, Ae 

Sheriff Dove Wilson ... sind tie Reba tO 5 ORO 

Huntly :— 

+ J. Stephen, Esq. dus m zs Sch or we ae ORO 

Rev. W. Burnet Së së Ges T D Kä Geng "A AU 
Keith :— ZU 

W. Thurburn, Esq. GA 

W. Longmore, Esq. al 

G. Kynoch, Esq. 0 10 

0.5 


M. Stewart, Esq. 
Inverness :— ° 

W. Taylor Rule, Esq.... aa Gs do: boc crio A Al 
Helmsdale :— 


7 Mrs. Pope ge op e "gf ER X Jost val 
John Sutherland, SS? "m SER AD Venice 
3 ` Naim :— 
E TL Rose, Esq. Dn eae MAI oo HA t D mn 0 10 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. Pen 
ATER TATEMENT. First Series, an 5 M 
Qual “This AS Se out of print, except Nos. V. and VI., containing, E GC 
matter, Captain Warren's Papers on Lebanon, Coele-Syria, the East o 
Jordan, and Mount Hermon. 
Series, 1871. y 
ae i2 still remaining of Prof. Palmer's Report on his J guid 
through the Desert of the Exodus. Price 2s. 6d. each, with a large 
map. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1872, TEM e 
The Nos, for April, July, and October, are still in print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1873. 
These Nos. are all in print. 
The Committee will be greatly obliged by the return of any copies not wanted 
of numbers now out of print. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Hon, Sce.—Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN: Hon, Sec.—Rev. Prof, Milligan, D.D. 

ALNWICK : Hon, Sec.—Edward Allen, Esq. 

ANSTRUTHER : Hon, Sec.—W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : Hon. Sec.—W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

Ayr: Hon. Sec.—Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BASINGSTOKE: Hon. Sec.—Rev, W., Marriner. 

Baru : Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Hon, Sec. —Roy. Canon Haddock. 

BELFAST: Hon. Sccs.— Rev, Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 

BIRKENHEAD: Hon. Sccs.—Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Ken St. 
Aidan's College, 

Dmurxsanay : Hon. Scc, — 

BLAIRGOWRIE : Hon. Sec, —W, 8, 

BLACKBURN : Hon. See. —Rev. C 
Neville Haworth, 

BODMIN : Hon, Sec.—Rey, $, Hicks, 

Bowron : Hon, Sec, — 

BoTHwELL.—Through the “Bible Society ” of the town. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Hon, Sec.—Rey, Dr. Edershein. 

BRADFORD : Hon. Scc. Boy. W. Dyson. 

BRIGHTON : Hon, Sec.—Rey. C. E, Douglass, 

BROADSTAIRS : Hon. Sec. —Rey. J. H. Carr. 

Bnowrsy : Hon. Sec, —Rev, Ward: Devereux, 

BURNLEY : Hon, Sec,—Rev, H, A. Crosbie, 


Soutar, Esq. ; 
anon Birch, Rev. A, B. Grosart, and Mr. H. 


EE a 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Bury: Hon, Treas,—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon, Sec, —Rev. W. Thorburn. 

CALLINGTON; Hon, Sec.—Rev. F. V. Thornton. 

CAMBRIDGE ; Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. G. Bonney, Tutor of St. John's College. 

CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon, G, W. Allan. 

CARDIFF : Hon. Sec.— | 

CHELMSFORD : Hon. Sec.—H. S. Coleman, Esq. 

CHELTENHAM : Hon. Sec, —Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Hon. Sec.—The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester, 

CHIGWELL: Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. M. Robinson. 

CHIPPENHAM ; Hon. Sec.—A. T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and BRISTOL : Hon. Secs.—Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND County or Cork: Hon, See, H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

CouPAR AxGUs; Presiden£—Very Rev. Dean Torry. 

CROYDON : Hon. Sec,—Mr. Warren. 

DARLINGTON : Hon. Sec, —J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

Dzvizxs : Hon. Sec.— 

DgvowPonT: Hon. Sec.—J. Venning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Hon. Sec,—Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Hon. Scc. —Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

DUNDEE : Hon. Scc. —Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. T'reas. —Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DURHAM : Hon, Sec. —Rev. J. Dodd. 

DUNFERMLINE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. And. Brydie. 

EASTBOURNE : Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EpiNBURGH : Hon. Sees.—Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Jolm- 
ston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER: Hon, Secs—Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: Hon. Secs.—A. Lloyd Fox and 
W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM ; Hon, Sec.—John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Hon. Sec.—Charles Smith, Esq. 

FORFAR : Hon. Sec.—T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLRETWOOD : Hon, Sec.—G. Curwen, Esq. 

FROME : Hon. Sce.—Rev. T, G. Rooke. 

FOLKESTONE : Hon. Sec.— 

GnAscow : Hon. Secs.—Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
and A, B, M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Hon. Secs.—Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : Hon. Sec.—D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Hon. Sec.—Capt. Campbell, R.N. 

HALIFAX: Hon. Sec.—J. H. Bracken, Esq. 

HALSTEAD : Hon. Secs.—Rey. S. J. Hales and Rev. J. Vi. Coombes. 

Hastines: Hon. Sec.— 

HELENSBURG : Hon. Sec.—Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HERTFORD : Hon. Sec.—W. M. Armstrong, Esq, 

HrxuaAM: Hon. Sec.—John Hope, Esq., jun. 

Hrrcmix: Hon. Sec.—David Lloyd, Esq. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Hon. Sec.—Henry Barker, Esq., Railway St., St. George's Sq. 

HULL: Hon. Sec.—J, P. Bell Esq., M.D. 

HUNTINGDON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Gerald Vesey. 

INVERNESS; Hon, Sec.—Capt. Bolland, R.E, 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Ipswich: Hon, Sec.—Rev. J. R. Turnock. 

IRVINE ; Hon. Sec.—Adam Sutherland, Esq. 

KENDAL : Hon. Sec.—Robert Somervell, Esq. 

KIRKCALDY : Hon, Sec.—John Barnett, Esq. 

Lzgps: Hon. Sec.—Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LEITH ; Hon. Sec.—James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lzwzs: Hon. Sec.—Rev. R. Straffen. 

LISKEARD : Hon. Scc. — W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LIVERPOOL: Hon. Sec.— 

MALVERN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD: Hon. Sec.—T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

Marcu: Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Cater. 

MARGATE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

Montross : Hon. Sec.—Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Hon. Sec.—Dr. Robinson. 

Mosstry : Hon. Sec,—Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK : Hon. Sec.—Evelyn Falkner, Esq. j 

Newark: Ladies’ Committee, Hon, Treas,—Mrs. Tallents : Hon. Sec, —Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer, — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon, Sec. 
W. Lyall, Esq. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL: Hon, Sec.—F. Tayler, Esq. 

NORTHAMPTON: Hon. Sec.—H. Marshall, Esq. 

OLNEY : Hon. Sec.--W. Hipwell, Esq. 

OXFORD : Hon, Sec.—Rev. Edwin Hatch. 

PAISLEY : Hon, Sec.—Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH : Hon. Sec.—John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PLYmouTH : Hon. Secs.—J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 

PORTSMOUTH: Hon. Sec.— 

PRESTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. E. T. Linton. 

READING: Hon. Sec.—G. Leybourne Carley, Esq. 

REIGATE and REDHILL: Hon. Sec.—W. Wilson Saunders, Esq. 

RICHMOND, SURREY: Hon. Sec,—R. R. Alexander, Esq. 

SCARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS : Hon. Sec.—Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SOUTHPORT: Hon, Sec. —George Lee, Esq. 

SHERBORNE: Hon. Sec.—J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOWERBY: Hon. Sec.—Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

ST. ALBANS: Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

ST. ANDREW’s: Hon. Secs.—Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

ST. GERMANS: Hon. Sec.—R. Kerswill, Esq. 

SKIPTON ` Hon. Sec. —Rev. J. Windsor. 

STALYBRIDGE : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Dr. Cranswick, 

STOCKTON : Hon. Sec.—Joseph Laidler, Esq., M.D. 

STIRLING : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. Taylor. 

Stroup : Hon. Sec,—T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

TAUNTON: Hon. Sec,—R, J, Shepherd, Esq. 
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E pince ; 


WILLESDEN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 


VARMOUTH: Hon. Sec.— 


Be SE pagis SH 
Sec.—W. Frank Morgan, Esq. - SEI * 


WELLS: Hon. Sec.—W. I. Welsh, Esq. l d ; 
 WzsTON-sUPER-MAmE: Hon. Secs.—Rev. H. G. ‘Tomkins, and J, Titley, Esq. ee 
WHITBY: Hon, Sec.—E. W. Chapman, Esq. l h CC et 


WHITEHAVEN : : Hon. Sec.— 


WINCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Miss Zornlin. "s 
Winpsor: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. e 
Worcester: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Francis J. Eld, > Rs 


PHOTOGRAPHS“ SEAL OF HAGGAI"—THE MOABITE STONE, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


One hundred photographs have been carefully selected out of those in the 
possession of the Society, and can be purchased by subseribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
+ are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 6d. to non-subscribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI." 


Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s, 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Facsimile casts of the small fragmepts have been taken, They can be pro- 
eured at cost price. . 
Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross) — 


1. One-third size of Captain Warren's tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 
2. Full size of the squeezes themselves, ia four photographs... 210 0 


ERRATA. 


In last Quarterly Statement, M. S. £5, should be M. R., Aug. 25, £5. 
For Mrs. Calvert, read Mrs. Calvert Jones. 


For ‘‘ Proceeds of Lectures. Rev. H. OG. Tomkins,” £4 2s, 6d., read Lecture, 
£4 2s., and subscription, 10s, 6d. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


ON comparing the Balance Sheet of 1873 with that of 1872, it will be found 
that while the receipts have increased under each head—the subscriptions alone 
being £700 more in the latter year—the expenditure has also increased, the 
Exploration Account being £500 more, and the management £100 more. The 
former increase is due partly to the high price of necessaries in Palestine, but 
mostly to the new Jerusalem Expedition. The increase under the head of 
management is due to an increase in printing expenses, the main item of which 
is, of course, the QUARTERLY STATEMENT, of which the number printed now 
ranges from 3,500 to 4,000, and the number issued gratuitously to subscribers in 
Great Britain and all parts of the world is considerably over 3,000. This also 
explains the apparently large amount spent in postage. The exhibition opened 
in the summer proved, unfortunately, a failure, but from the amount charged 
against it should be deducted a certain sum received by sale of photographs and 
publications, a saving in advertising, and various subscriptions received at the 
office from visitors to the Dudley Gallery. The reasons of the failure are difficult 
to assign, but probably the chief reason was the want of interest shown by the 
Press, the exhibition having been opened at a time when the papers were 
crowded with matters of more than usual importance. . 

It will be seen that the Fund at the close of the year found itself £948 9s. 4d. 
in debt, with a balance in hand of £641 10s. 3d. The debt has already been con- 
siderably reduced. 

The books published by the Fund continue to yield a profit, the whole 
amount of profit received on ‘‘ The Recovery of Jerusalem ” being now over £300 
to the end of 1873. The margin of profit on ** Our Work ” is necessarily small, 


_ but it has now paid all expenses and is yielding a fair return. 


The following will be found a proportional statement of the whole: expendi- 
ture i— 


Exploration ... T xt ... 68°38 per cent. 
Exhibition ... SES vt rr eet 25 
Management ... gs vas BY a 
Returned to Subscribers in form of 

Publications es AT cone 5o ue 


It appears probable that, with the exception of the unfortunate exhibition 
item, the foregoing will also represent the expenditure of the current year. It is, 
however, important to remember that the ** management" of the Lectures is not 
set down here at all, the net receipts only being given. 

W. MORRISON, 
Hon. Treaswrer. 
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‘aMisses Badéock 


,&Rev. T. M. R. Barnard 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DEC. 11TH TO MARCH ?1sT, 1874. 


«2 denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Seeretary will be glad to te 
informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


aCharles J. Angus, Esq. ......... 
Miss G. M Archer; EE 
J. Abbot, Esq. .......2%.. ao aa 
aJ. Austin, BS ppt ene ce 
aJ. Badcock, IE IA 
ERev. E roto 
R. Baron, Esq. (10s. Gdai 
aRev. C. PES e 
aRev. Dr. Barclay... 2 et. 
aW. Beamont, Esq. . mter tee 
aMiss Beaufort .......... ccs 
aRev. C. D. Beckford . 
aRev. W. B. <o E 
aRev. W. R. Bell.. 
aa Aer Bell "ESq. oy vcs este orn’ 
aBirmingham Sunday School 
eege vicios 
lier JEE STEE ECKE 
KEIER Segen A Seed 
«Rev. W. H Blamire ... ........ 
aRev. T. Blackburne 
aF. E. Blackstone, Esq. ........ e 
Miss Margaret Blevin ` 
p Rey Wis DICO EE 
aRev. W. C. Bishop.....«... 
«Rev. C. E. Blencowe 
EEN 
aRev. John Bowman 
«Rev. Douglas Boutflower 
gw Boulton, E30...» P ker 
ad. K. Bolton, Esq. ........« 
aJohn Brigg, Esq. 
ADES DEE 
ak. F. Loftus Brook, Esq. . 
aRev. John Brooke 
GREEN cbs 
Rev. Mourant Brock 
dE W a LOOKS, “BSG! EECH 
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aT. Chapman, Esq. 


laJ. T.. Clegg, Esq. 
JE Ell 


«G. D. Crewdson, Esq. 


o Miss Crossley 
a Miss Clendinning 
ER Cullender, Esq. ............... 


aMrs. H. ‘Brodrick 
Rev. J. W. Brooks (£la, for 
1872 £1) 
Rev. J. R. Buchanan ...........- 
aJ. L. Budden, Esq. 
c MssrDutrell..... ceva tarea ok 
ak. Barr, Esq. 
James Bu Gb. _ Esq. ($1a) 
aJ, Carpenter, Esq. .............-- 
«Miss. Carruthers 
Rev. J. H. Carr 
le RENE EA 
aMiss Cater 


TTT 
TT 


«Rey. E. Christian 
aJ. Fenn Clark, Esq. 


aC. C. Clifford, Esq. 


¡aJ. McConnell, Esq. .............-- 
la Bey eB. T. RO coco maite tego 
CA COOK, WS. E ee gek 


aMrs. Corbett 
aC. B. Cornish-Browne, Esq. ... 
aW.. Courtnall, Esq. ..........-.--. 
Miss A. H. Cox 
J. D. Crace, Esq., per 


aJs MeGorkel], Weg sf deer +s 
aW. Cole, Es 


EE rossley ces ritos EE 


«Mrs. Joseph Crossley ............ 


e O EE 
NR IO e 
aJ. Cudworth, Esq. miinan: 

Herbert Dalton, Hsq............. 
«Rev. W. Dalton 


ia Rev. 


J. N. Dalton 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


oT. Davies, Esq. .......... ee 
aW. H. Davey, Esq. ..........-. 
GREEN 
aMiss E. Devenish ............... 
aW. Re Davis, (Esq: se eches etade 
UEL EE 
deed El BE EE ue 
aMiss Deacon....... Tee 
aW. W. Dickenson, Esq. 
aA. Dunn, Esq. m 
Geer 
aT. Arthur Dunn, Esq. ......... 
aRev, R. A. Eden 
aRev. J. Emeris 
aMiss Emmett miiie. recese 000 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S. ...... 
OW- Barrer, TE 
Reve. Parton cas ses 
SIE Falla... veloces da de 
Rey. Ay Re “Fausseb idas. 
aJ. D, Fawcett, ESq. Wiis. 
aL. H. Een; Esq: onse 
aRev. R. W. Fiske 
ase Rrocis sqm Jesu 
aRey. F. H. Freeth 
— Freér 


DEET 


western 


DD 


GNIS Forsyth 

G. M. E. (3rd don.) 
aMiss Garnett 
a Miss Garratt 


ID 
TUM 
TTD 


DEET 


dl reene 
Charles Gibb, Esq.::...........-+ 
aRev. J. D. Glennie 
aRey. F. F. Goe 
@Miss; GIO ee 
G. S; Gibsom Bogi E 
aJ. Gould, Esq 
aMrs. Germon 5:2: ee 
aRev. W. W. Gedge............... 
aRev. G. A. Goddard 
a Miss Handy ou 000 
aJoseph Hall, Esq. 
aMiss C. Hamilton 
aJ. Hankinson, Esq 
aW. Hall, Esq..::::::..:...... 
aRev. W. L: Hardisty ............ 

J. Fred Hayward, Esq. 
a Mrs Hayes 
& Miss Havsate: ous, 
GW. Hanks Esq. ee 
aMrs. Hancock 
one: Haneoek-.- e heron.. 
«Rev. Joseph Hawkins ......... 
aA. Hardwicke, Esq. ............ 
aMiss Heath 
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Hugh Mason, Esq 


¡aRev. J. H. Moon 
l«Rev. W. Morton 


R. Henderson, Esq. ...........- 
Gide Heelasy Esge ee 
A. H. Heywood, Esq. (£5 5s.a) 
aB. A. Heywood, ESQ............. 
GE EE TE 
JAP ES qa osa olaaa 
ME ee 
aer C. W. Hebden meeen" 
James Hilton, Esq. ............ 
ANo odgo, Esq. 2.4. ecrire 
aRev. J. Hewetson ............... 
aJames Holme, Esq..............-- 
a Rev Ea Hopkinsi krastai 
aRe ni Howardi 212 15798. 
aG. M. Hooper, Esq. ............ 
Rev. H. Houghton (£5 for Je- 
rusalem and £1 18.4) ......... 
aS. H. Hodgson, Esq............. 
aMiss A. Hunter 
o Dr: A Jackson ree 
al Jaques; E eer 
GAD reel igs bit) Sania eee S 
al Jenner rees der 
aW. Jeff, Renee 
aW. Jours, Pea ees 
aT. Jenner, Esq. (Proceeds of 
T;ecture) st. cesses eead E Ei 
aJo W: Jestoni, BE 
Miss Killick (£1 1s.a and per) 


laJ. Keynes, Esge euses. enige ie 


að. McKinnell, 'Esq...-.—-....- 
as. Kirkpatrick, Esq. .......:.... 
Gel K ME eeh een: 
Meel el Ek eena EEEN 
aG Je LACY, EE 
aG. H. Lawrence, Esq. ......... 
AR. E: Leader ee 
aRey. T. Leishman, D.D. ...... 
aMiss Lockwood .................. 
J. A. Longridge, Esq. 
Rev. S. S. Lewis 


wee tn mnn 
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aW. C. Maughan, Esq. ......... 
W. Mackinnon, Esq. ..........-. 
aGeneral Maitland 
aRey., J. Marshall ion. costes 
S. Symons Martyn, Esq 


aMiss Melvill (for 1871) 
De Mellor, Esg. n. ASN eneee resa 
AN A Milward E EE 
AA Milligan DE fv canines 
aRey. J. Monteith 
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| Sir Moses Montefiore 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


—aH. M: Morgan, Esq. ............ 
| «Rev. Vernon Musgrave 
aR. B. Mummery, Esq. ......... 
aN. and E. Riding, Prov. Chapter 
Ae 
aThos. New, Esq. .. 
EMiss Newbold CL CERE 
i Bishop of Nelson....---....--..-.- 
EM rS Norris leet recen 
Bleek Norton, Esq. eds sanos 
aE. Noel, Esq. 
aMajor-General Nuthall . 
aE. Nuth, Esq. (for 1873 and 1874) 
aW. Nuttall, Esq. 
aT. Nutter, Esq. Dd de Le, E E 
aRev. G. E. W. Ommaney 
aT. Oxley, Esq. ` 
RETO, B» Pagetet s eese 
aC. J. Peacock, Esq. 
aMiss Peachey 
qe El. Pearson, Esq. codrii 
eh ¿Peebles, Reg, age zeg 
Miss Peckover (10s. Gd ai 
aJ. Peckover, Esq. 
@A. Peckover, Esq. ..............- 
aRev. John Penrose ............... 
Cape. Potrio EE 
. &Ernest Pewtress, Esq. 
Rev. Philpin de Riviére......... 
al. C. Plowden, Esq. -............ 
J. A. Plowes, Esq. EM ox’ 
oed. RE OCOCKs E EE 
Rev. Dr. Porter (£la) ......... 
akRev, C. F. Porter 
ABEE It EE 
grey C. Poteliett......-..3. 2.2: 
aW. Pollard, Esq. 
aS. Powell, Esq. 
aArthur Powell, Esq. 
aMrs. Prior 
"Rev. SES D. Pritb e ers 
le S-EPIOUU (ees eode ee era 
MSS ee meet 
aThos. Rafferty, Esq. 
aW. R. Reeves, Esq. 
OE. Ridoubt, Esg. -semas eu-- 
aRev. J. Rigaud 
aT. Roberts, Esq., jun. ......... 
Mrs. Routh 
aHenry Robinson, Esq. 
aRev. Divie Robertson............ 
aRev. Saltern Rogers 
aMrs. Rushton 
aW. Sandby, Esq. 
AREV EE 2-9: diodo tas 
aW. B. D. Scriven, Esq.......... 
@Miss E. Seeretan.....- -gruat 
GROY S Bu OS DOT Ede ctas deae >> 
aD. P Shillington, Esq.......... 
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aT L Smith, Esg MANEA 
ad. Simpson, E 
J. Snape, Esq. (for 1878 
and [8745.7 10091 Pc 
W. Snape, Bag. esse ee EN 
aMiss Anne Stock..:............... 
ARev: Be Se Stone deett 
aA. C. Stuart, Esq. (for Wo 
aRev. E. Swann (for doy 
aMaitland Spencer, Esq. ......... 
ay Steele: s.s eee cane eer 
aRev. G. Studdert 
aJ. J. Smyth, Esq. 
aMrs. Straight 
aJohn Spencer, Esq. 
aDr. Albert Socin 
a Mrs Sykes. eege eege totor ani. 
aJ. Simpson, Esq. 
aJ. G. Strickland, Esq. 
aJ. D. Thomas, Esq. 
aA. D. Thorburn, Esq. 
Hon. Otway Toler 
aRey., B. Us e De ege 
Rey. W. Twiss Turner (for Je- 
rusalem) 
Do. (for Survey) 
aH. Townshend, Esq. ............ 
aMrs. Towson 
aRev. W. Guise Tucker 
aRev. W. Turner 
TAGE ME AA Ole OS. PEL. -oper 
“Rev. W.” 
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laA. Wark, Esq. 
laR. Walters, Esq............. como 
aRev. T. Izaak Walton 
a0. Walton, "Mag dee ete 
aW. Waterfall, Esq. 
aMrs. Wasey 
aG. Watts, Esq... iseen mies 
laRev. H. H. Westmore 
as. !K. "Welch, Ranger 
laT. E. Whalley, Bag, 3.29229. 
aS. M. Webster, Esq. ............ 
laMrs. Whitehead NEES 
aRev.J.O. Whitehouse (for 1873) 
aH. M. Wilkinson, Ren, 
aSir Richard Wilbraham......... 
GC. les Walls Ee 
aRev. E. Wilson 
aW. Woodall, Esq. 
aRev. T. Woofenden............... 
aRev. T. Worthington............ 
GAIN EA UE 
aRev. W. Heber Wright 
aRev. T. Woodruff 
aRey. C. A. H. Wright 
laJames Young, Fe, 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


' 23 Gb 0 E sud. 
Paid into Coutts's Bank. :— hum Rev. L. G. C. Cure............ 2-2 09 
Miss F, T. Martin ............ i | O TO 0* [Paid into Union Bank :— 
Mrs. Fenwick ...... E ee (be d o0 Res €. WW. Benson iae. ara Le Te a 
Rev. Richmond Powell ......... OTORGADA ese reete Kë er 10 0 0 
Mord C2 AC Hervey..-. mom. s nita Tort mon dece 'ürner, eet EC ZO) 
Roy EP BA WITAM diego BM 5 O = Campbell...:.4.4... ranig 010 6 
G. C. Courthope, Esq. ....... | 1 1 0 [And see under head of Darling- 
Bishop of Dover................. | 1 1 0 ton, 
Ierd EE Eege E Ju DUO 
LOCAL SOCIETIES: 
BELFAST. 
Jan. 13:—By cash’ ................ EE 
-:Eeb.;9:—-—. do. E hsc AMA C CE alte 
With following lists :— i 
aMrs We are fe. SO) T0 6 (bss TER £010 6 
aL: Plunkett, Esq. “Moca ORO STG: eW. R. Kameko, e 010 6 
EE 010 6 «Mrs. Montgomery .............-- 010 6 
aCharles. Druitt, Esq. ............ 010 6] 
BIRKENHEAD. 
March 9. By castes. sb data sue £10 0 0 
March 14. —The following names have been received :—' 
J. Laird, Esq., M-P. (3rd instatment) ...........::..:.. 20 TOTO 
HB oe vue ee TAO 
By Daba e E TRLO 
BLAIRGOWRIE. 
1878., Dec, WEE Ee E £6 9 5 
With the following list :— 
Alexander Robertson, banker... | £0 10 6 ||James Chalmers,’ Blairgowrie ... | £0 10 6 
Lawrence Chapman, banker ... 0 5 0 Thomas Mitchell, Greenfield ... 0: 296 
W. S. Soutar, banker ............ 0 10 6 Allen Macpherson, Blairgowrie | 0 10 6 
John Panton, banker ............ 0- 000 ames As Lake T e i E 0 bü 
Rev. J ohn ee 0.10 6 |David Grimond, Oakbank ...... 0:5: 2556 
Rev. William Fraser.. SSES 0 10 6 ¡Thomas Steven, Blairgowrie ... | 010 6 
W. McIntyre, Erickside ......... | 0:10 6 |James Playfair, Islabank......... 010 6 
Arthur Baxter, Rattray ...... A 0725110 
James Luke, jun., Marfield ...... 0-10 6 £6 10 0 
BOLTON. 
March 18.—-By cash tee £2 11 6 
Viz.— 
aP. C. Marsden, Esq St dL 
aMr. Holindrake ............. 010 6 
aMr. J. J. Heaton ............ 010 6 
aAlderman Robert Lord ...... Qro 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


E BRADFORD. 
aJan. 13.—Henry Brown Me, geg G2" 2 00 


BRIGHTON. 


Jan. 1.—Miss S. Boork Eo Et slab sacs eren EE 
Jan. 2.—By cash. GE 


With the following balance-sheet :—- 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND,.BRIGHTON.—Account closed for 1873. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 

Mrs. P. Cochrane . — |£0 10 6 [Printing and stationery ......... £0 4 7 
| Miss M. C. Cobharf, 64, Dyke- Advertisement an eie ee 0 3 6 
| road, Brighton .................. 1 1 0 [Collector's commission ............ 01770 

Miss Cochrane (2nd sub.) ...... 010 6 [Transmitted to Hon. Sec., Dec. 

Miss Stable (2nd sub.) ............ 0 5 0| 31, 1873 (by Rev. o 

Dr. Withers Moore KS sub. Bs Lng Lary D Douglas, Hon. Local Sec. for 

G. W. King, Esq. .. Y, 104] 4 Brighton) «20 ea 1975 205 

Rey. R. Hudson ....... ene for o) 

Mrs. Tutfnell (2nd sub. le A lus 0 

The Misses Cruso (2nd sub.) . Qc sse 

Rev. J. Babington {2nd sub. )... 010 6 

Rev. J. W. Hodgson............... Oo 5-0 

Rev. Frederick Moseley ......... 1 L Ou 

Rev. E. B. Rlltett egene ged 123750 

John N. Winter, Esq. .. qas bu du 

A. Young, Esq. (2nd sub) . TS 0. 5:0 

Somers Clarke, Esq. ... don IO 

eya Pe NC Baker. soso ooo eene 010 0 

A. Creak, Esq. (2nd sub.) ...... QD 

Mire!" Coopet Eeer toas e ch (Tu 5x0 

Miss Gainsford, 35, Cambridge- ] 

rond (2nd. SUD.) gees eeesegees T1290 
£13 10 6 £18 10 6 
BURNLEY. 
March 5 BY CASH aa roe encontre tS SQ 
BURY. 
Jan. 1.—By cash (for 1878) ............ verses £2 6 9 
Viz.— 
E £010 6 
Per Rev. E. T. Smith......... 121090 
CHELTENHAM. 


Dec. 24, —By cash..........-. eee £35 0 o 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CANADA. 
Heb. EE £26 14 0 

For 1873.— Dollars. {|For 1873.— 
The Hon. Chief Justice Draper, R. R. Dobell, Esq., Quebec...... 

Moron Or 5 0 Oj|The Hon. B. Flint, Bellville, 
The Rev. E. Ryerson, Toronto... | 5 0 0|| Ontario Een z 
The Hon. Chief Justice Hagarty, The Hon. Alexander Morris, 

ene Ee 5 0.0 Lieut. - Governor Manitoba, 
The Hon. D. L. Macpherson, Ca eee a acuso 

Jeng Honn Alx Vidal E eg 
The Hon. W.MeMaster, Toronto | 5 0 ©]! Ontario ...........-.-- e ee ree 
The Rev. Provost Whitaker The Hon. J. C. Aikins, Rich- 

(Trinity College), Toronto ... | 5 0 oi view, Ontario..................... 
Professor Wilson, Toronto ..... 5 0 0 |/The Rev. J. G. Geddes, Hamil- 
Christopher Robinson,  Esq., tomy ODTATION icc. cn er sees. ces 

LOTO E eee. 5 0 0|The Rev. Vincent Clementi, 
John Macdonald, Esq., Toronto | 5 0 0 || North Douro, Ontario ... ..... 
A. McLean Howard, Esq., William Edwards, Esq., Wood- 

A S eee e e eene 5 0 0 Stock, Ee 
Jan. 28, 1874.— Chas. Beard, Esq., Woodstock, 
The Rey. J. Broughall, Toronto | 5 0 ol Ontario baga m 2... 
The Rev. L. Taylor, Toronto... | 3 0 0 |Thomas Reynolds, Esq., Ottawa 
The Hon. G. W. Allan, Toronto | 5 0 0 
The Hon. J. Fenier, Montreal! 5 0 0 Total subscriptions ... Dols 


CITY AND COUNTY OF CORK. 
In Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1874, for Miss H. Crewis, read Miss H. Reeves. 


Dollars. 

5 0 

5x5 070 
5 0 0 
5.70.0 
5 0 0 
5 7020 
5.0 0 
38.00 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 


mn 
un 
> 
o 
o 


| CUPAR 
Jan, 16:—By, Cash eeh lara £2 11 0 

With the following list :— 
Mr. Stenhouse ..................... £0 10 6] Brought forward ... | £2 12 6 
Mr. Pitcairn, of Piteullo......... 0 10 6 |Less bank com. and postage 0 0 8 
MrS Pitecan eccer E 010 6 POTIS 
Miss Burnett see 010 6 s £2 11 10 
Reve Mire UE 010 6 i 

Carried forward ...... 212 6 
, DARLINGTON. 

Paid into Union Bank :— 
T. P. Pritchett, Esq. ............ Ll 1 ON Greener, EE SL 170 
A. Fothergill, Esq................ 0 10 16L Morrell bade ror i EO 
J. C. Janson, Esq. ............... Ti 1 -OWICeKTY, Beete EE 2:20 


Names omitted in 1873 :— 


Paid to Bank—C. Pease, Bag... £10 0 0 
And in cash of June 3rd— 
J. W. Penso; Ben, EE 5 0 0 
E; Backhouse, Esq. `. 5 0 0 
DEVONPORT. 
Dec 18.— Mrs, Arthurs D, 0, HE EE £010 0 
DURHAM. 
Jan 2; —o Rey. J. T. Fowler ooo oro eee £11 0 


d 


ii 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1872, Nov. 15.—Rev. H. A. 
Stewart, Penicuik 

1873. 

Jan. 3.—John Chalmers, Castle- 


bank 
18.—John Hoyes, 7, Ainslie- 


placa 22. 

» Mrs. Mill, 35, Howe- 

SECC ebe id 

»  W. Lechie, 11, Carlton- 

TLOLEACER ae cess. 

391 John. Watson, 16, 
Greenhill-gardens. .. 

26.—R. Clark, 42, Hanover- 

SEC tati 

Feb. 4.—Mrs. Gallaway, 58, 


Great King-street ... 

a W. Tait, 139, Princes- 
Street 

S Mrs. A. Stewart, 4, 
Marchmont-terrace . 

7.—David Cousin, 9, Coates- 
crescent 

10.—W. F. Burnley, 24, 
Ainslie-place 

12.—J. A. Henry, Hay-lodge, 
Trinity-road 

13.—SirG. Harvey, F. R.S. A., 

21, Regent-terrace... 
15.—Professor Sir Robert 
Christison, Bt., 40 
Moray-place 

Mar. 6.— Miss Crooks, 37, Manor- 
place 

> Mrs. E. Baxter, 9, Rut- 
land-square ......... 
Miss Muir, 10, Mer- 
chiston-avenue 
» Rev. James Veitch, 
D.D, 8, N. Merchis- 


D. MacFarlan 
Ran- 


14.— Mrs. 
(since dead), 6, 
dolph- -crescent 

John B. Brown, Gibral- 
tar-house, St. Leo- 
nards-hill 

18.—John Boyd, 27, Mel- 

ville-street 
20.—Dr. Wilson, 12, Dean- 


x? 


John Kennedy, 

Great King-street ... 
21.—Rev. W. Thomson, 20, 
Lauder-road 


LEI 


EDINBURGH. 
The following list has been received, peter July 31, 1873. 


£0 2 
0 10 
20 
I9 
L 2 
(al 
0 10 
2 2 
0 10 
0 10 
To 
EE 
0 10 
ZE 
TA 
af 0 
0 10 
E 21 
A Ge 
0 2 
2 0 
(ET 
d: AU 
0 2 
TT 
0 10 
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1873. 

Mar.21.—Wm. Younger € Co., 
Abbey Brewery TUE 

», Robt. Paterson, M.D., 
32, Charlotte- street, 


Leith A ax De 
24.—W. Lyon, 51, George- 
LEE 
» John. Macnair, 33, 
Moray-place ......... 


»  W. J. Ford, 17, Gros- 
venor-erescent ...... 
$5» d. Wi. Begbie; MD; 
16, Great Stuart-st. 
» J. Barton, 14, Claren- 
don-crescent 
of Professor Kelland, 20, 
Clarendon-crescent . 
" Mrs. Wood, 11, Cla- 
rendon-crescent ...... 
» F. Brown Douglas, 21, 


Moray-place ......... 
35 Miss Fergusson, 18, 
Rutland-square ...... 
„ John Maclaren, 138, 


Princes-street......... 
së Cones Por- 
tobello... 

Miss Erskine, Bes, 

tobellor gë ge 

April 3.— Rev. Dr. R. H. Steven- 

son, 8, Oxford-ter. 

; Robert Haldane, 17, 
Charlotte-square 

», Alex. Morison, of Bog- 

nie, 12, Randolph- 

crescent 

» Miss Aire, 216, Leith- 

walk 

We Rev: DeL EK Drums 

mond, 6, Montpelier 

LS: McLean, 8, Cham- 

berlain-road 


» Misses Kennedy, 
Church ds 
» Mrs. Seton, St. Ben- 
NOU ME EMT 
» Mrs. McDowall, Black- 
ford-roade7.. 7.2... 


2 Mrs. R. M. Smith, 4, 
Bellevue-crescent ... 
8.—Mr. Millar 
25 Miss Falconar and Mrs. 
Craigie, Falconhall 
We Rev. J. H. Wilson, 


Barclay-manse 


£1 1 
0 10 
IL 0 
0 10 
ett 
1h al 
i430 
0 5 
0 2 
0 10 
0 10 
0 5 
0 10 
T20 
0 10 
0 10 
1.0 
0 2 
0 10 
0 3 

2 
0 5 
0 5 
deer 
0 5 
1200 
0 5 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1873. 
April 8.—Dean Montgomery, 17, 
Atholl-crescent ...... 
», John Moir, M.D., 52, 
Castle-street ......... 
Pd 3.—James  Falshaw, 14, 
Belgrave-crescent . 
2 Douglas Maclagan, 
i MaDe 28, Heriot- 
TOWERS Ee 
» James Sime, 
MOUNTE EE 
Mrs. Marshall, 
Findhorn-place 
75 AL. Usher &u0-9 
Nieholson-street ... 
an . Patrick Guthrie, Al- 
mara, Liberton ...... 
» John Millar, 2, South 
St. Andrew-street ... 
» Miss J. C. Cowan, Val- 
leyfield, Penicuik ... 
5.—Thomas B. Johnston, 
TACO AESI: 
Andrew-square ...... 
» T. Smith, Heriot-hill- 
Ouse... Mte ea 
» AR. E. Scott, 25, Mel- 
ville-street ............ 
9.—T. G. Murray, 11, Ran- 
dolph-crescent 
»  ' Mrs. Steele, 18, Pilrig- 
SUL 
» James Wright, 19, 
Buckingham- terrace 
12.—Professor A. R. Simp- 
son, 52, Queen-street 
5 Jn A. Jamieson, 14, 
Buckingham - terrace 
» Rev. Dr. Peddie, 57, 
George-square......... 
13.—Mrs. and Miss Paterson, 
3, Coates-crescent . 
>) Mrs. Meek, 19, Rutland- 
8quaxe.. 2s E 
» Rev. N. Wight, 47, 
Lauder-road  ......... 
» Rev. D. F. Sandford, 
19, Rutland-street.. 
14.—Alex. Anderson, M. D., 
TUN 10, Mansion- 
house- road . ot dece 
Asia Mrs: Mackfie, 
Hope-terrace ......... 
J. H. Balfour, 27, In- 
verleith- “row Béier 
19.—J. T. Wilson, Restalrig 
20.—Wm, Robson, 3, Pal. 
merston- road . 


» W. S. Blackie 
10 


23 


£0 
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10 
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¡June 3.—James 


1873. 
May20.—Rev.J. Mitchell Harvey, 
16, Chalmers-crsent. 
55 Miss Maemillan, 1, 
Newington-terrace.. 
», Alex. Paton, 2, Drum- 
mond-place............ 
», Mrs. Scott, 5, Annan- 
dale-street ............ 
27.—George Cowan, Valley- 
field, Penicuik . 
W.J. Duncan, National 
Bank of Scotland .. 
» 43. Murray, 3, Thistle- 
Counties A Ei 
30. —J. Scott Moncrieff, 20, 
Lynedoch:place ...... 
», Jobn M. Balfour, Pil- 
mo housa n EE 


23 


S villes EE 
» Mrs. Wilson 
St MiS 


Gall, Myrtle- 
band neo AN 
A Friend, Burnham- 
lodge, Trinity dadas 
5.—]J. T. Black, 8, Bellevue- 


25 


erescenit antan 
6.—MissMount, TheGrange- 
enges, Jaane 
9.—Sir Francis Outram, 
Bart.,  Craigerook, 
Blackhat e ne 
» Dr Cumming, Kinel- 
lanum SAR 
18.—Dr. Smith, Leith si. 


Mr. Mercer, Ramsay- 
lodge. cede o X o 
» Miss Mackenzie Stew- 
art, Wellington-villa 

» James King, Dudding- 
tonsmills.c asses. des 

;» Rev. James Fairbarn, 
Newhaven.......:...... 

>). "Robert B. Blythodbe i 
14.—Mrs. H. J. Mirston, 
22, Rutland-square . 
16.—Sheriff Campbell, 11, 
Fettes-row ............ 
16.——Angus Maedonald, 
M.D., 41, Northum- 
berland-street......... 
D. S. Peddie, North 
Trinity-house......... 
David S. Dickson, 
W.S., 1 Thistle-crt. 
an Rev. J. Calder, Mac- 


EU 


phai ime eoe 


£0 5 
0 2 
9 5 
o 2 
2 0 
aye al 
0 5 

. 0 10 
0 10 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 2 
0*2 
0 5 
0 10 
T1580 
0 2 
0m 
De 
0 2 
qum 
0 2 
0772 
0 2 
0 5 
035 
ORD 
0 10 
0 2 
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1873. 

. June 16.—Thos. A. G. Balfour, 
M.D., Bh George- 
square .. 

EUN. Ss 10, Mo 
house-road ...........- 
55H (Mis. LJ- o Da Deans 
Mount Charles ...... 
» Mrs. Leighton, 9, 


Bruntsfield-place ... 

» Wm. Fraser, 13, Saxe- 
Coburg-place ......... 

» D. Anderson Morden 
Rev. D. Simpson, F. C. 
| Manse, Laurencekirk 
Aug. 2.—Rev. Jas. MacGregor, 
Hildon-ldge, Grange 

p ` 22.—Rev. G. D. Cullen, 33, 
$ Royal-terrace ......... 
28.—Wm. Lyon, 51, Gegrge- 
EOS EIS 
29.—Mrs. John Stewart, 7, 
Grosvenor-crescent . 


Sep.8.—Rev. Dr. Arthur, 4, 
Charlotte-square .. 
Pa 19.—Rev. Dr. Duff, 22, 


Lauder-road ......... 

Oct. 14.—J. R. Stewart, Ex- 

chequer Chambers... 

24.— Professor Charteris, 44, 

Inverleith-row (2nd 

DE ES ood ores rhe 

Nov. 4.—Mrs. action ats 17, 

Buckingham-terrace 

5 Sev. A: Haldane Chin- 

nery, All Saints’ 

a A 

» Mrs. Chisholm, March- 
hal 


6.—Rev. Alex. Whyte, 1, 
Coates-place ......... 
Malcolm Macgregor, 

20, Queen-street 
12.—Rev. Thomas Main, 7, 

Bellevue-crescent . 
13.—A.F.Sommerville, Lass- 
wade 


2? 


4, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 14th Jan. 1874. 


Jan. 5.—aDr. Rogers 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


(1873. 
¡Nov.13.—Miss ^ Sommerville, 
dere eege 
» A Friend, 7, Ran- 
dolph cliti mer ihu: 
25.—Charles Sidey, 21, 


Chester-street......... 
26.—John  Dryburgh, 15, 


grave-crescént (2nd 
sub.) 
Misses Stevenson, 13; 
Randolph-cres. (2nd 
Ee aa qu 
» J. A. Martin, 10, Mag- 
dala-crescent 


D. Rev. Dr. Hanns, 
16, Magdala-crescent 
(2nd SU cias 
5» A Ernend- EE 


»» Dr. Dickson, 3, Royal- 
eircus (2nd sub.) 


» Mrs. Thompson Bonar 
W. M. J j 


3». 0 Wie Medinet ATA 
9.—Mrs. Graham, 4, Cla- 
rendon-crescent (2nd 
BU bs) cs cross 
» Mrs. Wood, 11, Cla- 
rendon-crescent ...... 
11.—Mrs. Gartshore, Ravel- 
ston, Murrayfield 
(2nd sub.) 
» Mrs. Brown, Carlton, 
sa ate i (2nd 


sub.) 
» T. C. Burrow, Claren- 
don- crescent 
;» Bishop of Edinburgh, 
1, Atholl-place 
14.—John Cowan, Beeslach, 
Milton-bridge......... 


EXETER. 


FALMOUTH. 


Dee. 25. —By cash 


se. tto] rr rrr 


11 


Coates-creséent (2nd 


i DIE Wee 
Dec. 1.—Edward Caird, 15, Bel-- 


£1 1 
0 2 
0 5 
@ 10 
a 
1170 
0 5 
0 10 
0 2 
0 10 
0 5 
0 2 
1 0 
0-2 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 5 
1 0 
£93 14 


T. B. Jounsron, Hon. Sec. 


ace oc 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FARNHAM. 
Jan. 5.—By eeh... eee nnnm £15 4 6 
With the following list :— 
T. D. Anderson, Esq. (don.) ... | £5 0 0 ([Rev. G. E. Fon eee £0 10/6 
Miser nl OM aE erer 1 1 O0 Rev. G. A. Kirby (don.) ......... 010 6 
Rev. A. B. Alexander (don.) .. 1 1 Ol|T. A. Seawell, Esq. (don.) ...... 010 6 
EBA CON, tbe 1 1 OB ESE. Uttertonci eters... 010 6 
So On Hancks, Ett ere 11 ~0'|/Mrs. A, Been" aen 010 6 
BEE 1 1 0|James Knight, Esq. (don.)...... 010 6 
NEE 1 1 O|Mr. W. Simmonds ................ 05:10 
Captain McKenzie ........... seis 010 6 
December, 1873. 
FAVERSHAM. 
Feb, 10.—By cash ....... penne er ee. 
i $ 
With the following list :— 
Mr. J. A. Anderson, jun ........ £0' 5: 0 Mrs! Ripden-- eode Ee £010 0 
DEE 9. 916 Mr; WE. EE OOO 
NIr. S et E EE EE 0 2 6 Mr.*k. Watson SOI kat 20 
OK EE 0 2 6 Me. beer 0.2926 
bel Eiere EE OS: E Re 010 6 
Rev. €. E. Donne noise 0 5. 0 Me. Js Tasso Et ce ERU ate OTD and! 
Mr. Hy Fielding :...sscccs..s0ccee 0 5 0|Mr. J. Warren ..........-. een 0.2 6 
Mi P E. Giraud ninne en 0 (2 6: Mr, R. Melen EE 0 3 0 
ee 0 5 0 peat 
Miss JONES: ne seve cd ree Ee 0:35.20 5316250 
Mr. R. J. Hilton’ jac... eee Han Rieger e gees 012 6 
Mr. P; SNA MOS. ege EE 0 5 0 
Rev. C. H. Norwood ............ 0 5 0 £5 59396 
Mro G Robinson... eee torn O26 
GREENOCKs 
Webs Se Byicash ee . £53 19 6 
List of Subscribers for the year 1873 :— 
aAbram Lyle, Esq., Greenock... | £5 0 0 |!aGraham Brymner, Esq., Gree- 
aDavid Johnstone, Esq. e Gree- NOCK c. oue RENE eM db 
A E EET EE b 0 O0 |aJohn B. Crawhall, Esq., Gree- 
aJames Morton, Esq.,Greenock | 5 0 0 MOCKS. EE sete EE LAO 
aDuncan Shaw, Esq., Greenock | 3 0 0 |aJohn R. Allison, Esq., Gree- 
aAlexander Currie, Esq. , Gree- nockewdadss o. do seeks 0 
EE 2 2 0 |laRobert Little, Esq., Greenock | 1 1 0 
aJames T. Caird, Esq., Gree- aAlexander Ferguson, Esq., 
MODE coo AN ER Qm oq Ënne ous eM ek © 
aRey. John Nelson, D.D., aColin S. Caird, Esq., Greenock | 1 1 0 
Cito iiss noecn0 1 1 0 laJohn C. Hunter, Esq., Gree- 
aHugh Walker, Esq., Greenock | 1 1 0 notk VERENA KS eko 
aRobert Blair, Esq., Greenock | 1 1 0 |aJohnMaegregor Esq.,Greenock | 1 1 0 
aThomas Prentice, Esq., Gree- aWilliam McClure, Esq., Gree- 
DOCK JOE TARAKO MOCK EE VAIO 
aW. B. Paul, Esq., Greenock... | 1 1 0 |wAlexander Scott, Jun., Esq., 
aJohn Paul, Esq., Greenock ...| 1 1 ol" Greenock ees UL SE XD 


12 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Dec. 20.—aA. S. Baird, Esq 


Dec. 29.—By cash 


GLOUCESTER. 
In Quarterly Statement, January, 1874, for Mrs. Stickes read Mrs. Hickes. 


HALIFAX. 


Renter eee we CTT 


Including aMrs. Hemsworth... 1 6 0 


Dec. 23,—aMr. W. Ranken 


The following list has been received :— 


W. Parker, Esq. eneen 
C. Copland, Esq. aneneen 
D. Middlemill, Esq. 


TII 


Dec. 15.—By cash 
Dec. 22. do 


HITCHIN. 
B NORUNT ELA I0 
HULL. 

EE GE Wells E8q; 2990851... tios 
OPLO et MIRAE GU Sta 1e ee errore dass 
010 6| 

INVERNESS. 
SE EC £32 16 4 
WEE Ee ee ee en QuIB&I 
TUAE HR CROIRE SCORE TENTE 08 0 


Feb. 16.— 


. . Games Stewart, Esq., Greenock | £1 1 0 |aWilliam Letham, Esq., Gree- 
«Edward Blackmore, Esq., Gree- MOCK yn. EEN £0 10 0 

Mock n EE e 1 1 0 [aRobert Binnie, Esq., Gourock | 110 0 
aAndrew Carmichael, Esq., Gree- aRev. Alexander Walker, Esq., 

nock ..:t.2 A cannes 1-..1-.0 EE LEISO 
aJohn M. Hutcheson, Esq., aGeorge Elder, Esq., Knock 

Greenock uritan AE oaee i 17.0 Castle, by Wemyss Baye. bab. 
«Donald MacDonald, Esq., aJohn Marquis, Esq., Liver- 

Greenock Ee La 101016) ee iab € 
aT. O. Hunter, Esq., Greenock | 1 0 0 Dé Miller, Esq., Rothesay | 1 0 0 
E Adam, Esq., Gree- aRev. John Gemmell, Fairlie, 

e 1250.00 by Largs! ee cs el LO) 
aG. R ‘aged, Esq., Gree- MT 

MOONE doe olere cer indes 0 10 0 [Total Subscriptionsfor year1873 | 53 18 6 
aJohn H. Carmichael, Esq., 

CASO eek e Seen 010 0 
1874. 1873. 

Feb. 2.—To cash remitted to Mar. 14. — By balance from last 
London. napi £58 19 6 Ac datae aer T SOLO 
Balance in hand ...... 0 1 0] 1874. 
Feb. 2.—Total amount of Sub- 
scriptions for year 
1873, as per list ... | 53 18 6 
Bank interest ......... OR a0 
£54 0 6 £54 0 6 
D. MacDonaxp, Hon. Local Secretary. 
GLASGOW. 


£0 10 6 
010 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


March 18.—By cash ............ 4. eeeee EEN 


Feb. 27.—By cash 


, &Àrmitage, W. J. Esg., Farn- 
ley, Leeds 
aAtkinson, Rev. A., Audlem, 
Cheshire... ereet odes ; 
aAtkinson, J. T. Esq., Wide- 


SE EEN 
Baines, Edward, Esq., St. 
Ann’s-hill, Burley, Leeds 
(ES) Ae: 


aBaxter, Wm. Esq., 6, Park- 
square Ee 
aBilbrough, J. B., Esq., Beech- 
grove-terrace, Leeds............ 
oBirchall, Ed., Esq., 7, Park- 
iG Maney A EA E EE 
aBirchall, Mrs., Whiteholme, 
WITH OOo Sors Ee 
aBlomefield, Sir T. E. W., Bart., 
Holgate Lodge, near Ponte- 


fract 
aBousfield, ©. E., Esq., Welling- 
ton-street, Leeds ............... 
aCarpenter, Rev. J. E., Lifton- 
villas, Leeds ....... O Ec 


aConder, Rev. E. R, Newton- 


CIO LCC AS eee eens mente 
aCornthwaite, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
Springfield-house, Leeds 


aConyers, W. H., Esq., Water- 


lane, Leeds 
aConyers, Joseph, Esq., Water- 
lane; Feeds, n EET 
aCrawford, Emmerson, 
Old Bank, Leeds 4... bio 
aDarwin, Francis, Esq., Creskeld 
Ee Otley’ aan 
aDealtry, Ven. Archdeacon, 
Swillington Rectory, Leeds... 
aDunn, Rev. Thos., Mir- 


EE Lee Eege, 
aDykes, Miss and Mrs. Cheape, 
Cromer-terrace, Leeds ......... 
aFerguson, Wm., Esq., 25, Al- 
bion-street, Leeds............... 
aFilliter, Ed., Esq., West Mount, 


UNA rr rr rr rr 


KENDAL. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


OF SACO 


O, Ue 


o 


o- O M AZ 


aGarlick, "Wm. Esq., Hyde- 

terrace Leeds 2:72:28 
aGott, Rev. Dr., The Vicarage, 

HERE iste 
aHamilton, R. W., Esq., Ware- 
house-hill, Leeds (2 years) ... 
aHarker, Esq., Pateley 
Bridge, Yorkshire............... 
a Harris, Miss, Oxton-park, Tad- 
caster, Yorkshmor.: e 
aHarvey, Thos., Esq., Head- 
ingley, Leeds (2 years)... ..... 
«Hayes, Rev. W. A., Bramley, 
Leeds 


taHeaton, Miss, Woodhouse- 
square Leoda EE 
aHey, Wm., Esq., Gledhow 


Wood, near Leeds ............ 
«Holmes, John, Esq., Methley, 
nerds ean. ccce eec 
«Hudson, H. G. Esq., Welling- 
ton-street, Leeds ............... 
aJepson, E. G., Esq., Woodsley- 
terraces Leeds x. os 
i Lowther, SirC. H., Bart, Swil- 
lington House, near Leeds ... 
“Maude, Miss, Knowsthorpe- 
lodge eeod m 
aMetcalfe, Geo., Esq., Pateley 
Bridge, Yorkshire ............ 
a Morton, H. J., Esq., Garforth, 
Leeds : 


ee eese rnm 


aRichardby, Miss, Ilkley, York- 
SHOW ath: care NON C TENE 
aRoberts, Miss, Gledhow Wood, 
EE 
akyder, C. Esq., Regent-villas, 
Leeds 


aScattergood, Thos., 
Park-square, Leeds ............ 
Taylor, T. E., Esq., Barnsley, 
Yorkshire (2 years) 


i as co 49 AAA es WC ES 
ni 


5 


o o N mu rnm © t5 rn 


1 
1 

1 

0 
10 
1 

1 

0 

1 0 
1 0 
MA NE 
1.0 
15d 
0 10 
2 2 


Sra 10 Dot ese PS Ho eS SMS! 2.0: c) cO Sc ME O CM e 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
— Walker, Mrs. Josh., 20, Moor- iS T: Sc ae 
| land-road, Leeds (£1 1s. a 2. Som BIO Leeds .. SION 
o Whitby, Rev. St: Simon's ARA 
Vicarage, Leeds yay ae Dey £61 7 0 
Receipts. Expenditure. Í 
By donations and annual subs. | £61 7 0 | To stamps and stationery ...... £0 140 
Remitted to Walter Besant, Esq. | 60 0 0 
| Balance in hand .............— .. 0 13 0 
| ———— —— 
| £61 70 £61 70 


EDWARD ATKINSON, F.L.S., Hon. Sec. 
Leeds, Feb. 28, 1874. 


aaoo oo 


LISKEARD. 
Deur22:—-Byg EE bla lee 
Viz.— 
| aW ids Corin; BIg SSA Aes ds Ve coor OLAS 
A A A X9 9 0 54 31 ADA 010 6 
| GJ ohm Plot Esge geb LR nd ach ad nel One 
MALVERN. 
mes 18.—aRev. "W.'W. Gedpe ...........2. uus. £l 1 0 
MANCHESTER. 
Jan. 22.— Arthur H. Heywood, Esq. ............ ..... £10 150 
LE rm a reet D. D 0 
Jerusalem ..... Ee 5 5 0 
ën OO 
Feb. 14.—aJ. Butterworth, Esq. .............. s DOLO 
Names sent by Rev. W. F. Birch :— 
aJohn Robinson, Esq. ..... ,.... | £2. 2 0 |aJohn Lowe, Esq... ......... e STET 
aGeorge Robinson, Esq. ......... 1 1 0 j/f@W. Openshaw; Esq. ............ qp 
gib agni US BOR EO C ECCE 010 ou 1873. 
a& Ernest Bellhonse, Esq. ......... 1 1 Olfad. Woodhead, Tisqsissticeadrmeses TO 
RCV BICI sgiansiiesess WE VIE Tus Re 0 10 
aJ. H Bodington, Esq. ......... 0 10 Gab Bellhouse, Esq. ............... boa 
aF. W. Grafton, Esq. ............ |. 2 2 0 |jaJohn Todd, Esq. ee TEST 
aL. Hanmer, Esq........ esise 010 6] J. H Bodington, JUS AE 0 10 
aH. M. Laurence, Esq. ......... 1 IOMA Hanmer Bsa ni Neo 0 10 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Mehr ole Rev Ac Ca STILO ME TNI Ee £010 0 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
March 4.—T. Scarborough, Esq.......................-. SI 0L 0 
Wie SY mne Eon JS DEER L 0% Q 
Joseph ele EN does eee dues desee 10 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEWCASTLE. 
Feb. 3.—Per G. Green, Esq.............sescccssesenorenes £8 12 0 n 
26. Ba NEE OO O00, 0000299995 EA Sënn 

Viz. :— 
G. Dudgeon, Esq... ree ...« | £0 10. 0 |H. Vermehren, Esq.............-.. SLAA 
R. Nicholson, Esq. ........ O WE b E EE 0 10 
G. S. Vardey, Esq. ..... eiis | dhe O IG, Green, Esq. SEET Tan 
T. Spencer; Esq: Pirae eana | 0 (0. 0G. Schmalz, Esq. (sent before) 0 10 
Rev. W. Webb ..... Äesteëfiifeirseee r 055071 | 


NEWARK. 


The following list has been forwarded :— 


Subscriptions collected by Mts. 
Tallents :— 
Mrs Kendall 17.50 e:eseo 
Mrs: Gilstrape ee eee cene enne 
Mr. John Thorpe ..........:.... 
Mrs, Sy K08. eege eene 
MATAME ree eto ees ees 
Jg, UE 
Mrs. Clark, Mill Gate ...... .. 
Mrs. H. Branston, Friary...... 
Mrs. Bakewell, Balderton ... 
Mrs. Wilson, Balderton ...... 
Miss Fillingham ............... 
The Miss Lawtons............... 


B Mrs. Hodgkinson :— 

MT ATIA Ee 
Mis: EE EEN 
Mr. Hodgkinson ... ........... 
Miss Branston, Winthorpe ... 
Mass Dressing ..20. ve peeeseytos 


March 17.— By cash 


With the following list :— 


Me LEN, TA AN 
lee gees enc secre. 
My J. WAlliamsWe e eese ite des 
Mr. J. Williams, jun. ............ 
TD. Normama Sus emer 
P Pe Perry, Edge eterne 
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By Mrs. Prince = 
Mrs. Hall, Rose Villa ......... £1 
Mrs. Branston, Soüth Villa... 
Mr. Howitt SO ti 


om 
sr] omm 


mm E HE HB 
e 
Kä 


By Miss Readhouse i= + 
Miss Doubleday..........: E 
Miss Readhouse....:..:1.:+00.+.. 
Mr. E. Bousfield .:..:%.:,..... 
Mr: Woodcock coletas 
Maa Walton atc EE, 
Mrs: Taylor inse ete der 
Nar. King Bee EE seele 
Mr. Middleton ....... T 
MED Bilson... DEE 
Miss Good ADS PAC OT EAU aS 
Merona BISON cas sess cate 
Mr. Re Warwick aeo ass 
ien al teile EE 
Viscountess Ossington 
Captain Sinclair «.............. 
Mrs. Myring Bib aeeecotddecdedvece 


m pl pl pl 


w|ooococorn 
RD|Íanoooornnnon 
olocooooooooooo 


rmn 


MEC 
pa Hae e EH 


ooh. ooHho-r-»Oooooooo 


SNS So Sao 


£10 


NORTHAMPTON. 


© 


R. Turney, Esq., Mayor ......... £ 
W..Jones, ex-Mayor............... 
ee ege EE 
Rev. Syney God gomenin. adike seon 
¡Rev. H. S. Gedge .........eeese 
Rev. T. Amos 
Henry Marshall eene 


ki n 
EE rH 
pic or. P 


Hm 
enee E EN Gi 
HOooornH 


oooooooo 
enen Che CH ER 


pät 


© nennen EC EE ER Ei Gd Ei El Si o CIS oooo 


On $» € o.» oso 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PERTH. 

March 21. By cash es Le e etse ako os cet £7 2 0 
¡st of Subscriptions :— | ) 
pues P. Pallar, Esq. ..........-. £2 0 0 |Comfutis and Milne ............... £0 10 0 
pbert Pullar, Esq. E See, ON ohneMebonalde s o e ee 0 10 0 
110mas Gray, Esq., of Glen- Joh m Boat ho eee eee E A) 
— USB e aara a etree 1 0 0|Two Subscriptions of 2s. 6d. 
W. Mr. Scotland, Errol......... EVO IONS eaehi. o. deem cse er ome ort Uran 
| 

PLYMOUTH. 

Marem I=]. B» Rowe, Esq. toiidencconcicncicnians dos. £010 6 
| Heh d EE E AO 2200220 
| March A A A eed: 5 0 0 


NorE.—The name of Captain Rogers as a donor of £5 was Breed in the Quarterly 
atement of April, 1873. 


: READING. 
AE EE £16 6 9 
ith.the following account :— 


G. LEYBURN CARLEY IN ACCOUNT WITH THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND— 
READING AUXILIARY. 


r7 aThos. H. White,,Esq., Russell- 
(. H. Sutton, Esq., Cintra GE £010 6 
AA A £5 0 out J. Andrews, Esq., Grey 
. B. Monek, Esq., Coley Park | 1 1 0 PO E 010 6 
ev. A. P. Purly Cust, M.A., | Mr.. Wellsteed, Broad-street 
St. Mary's Vicarage ......... 010 6 AS 010 6 
ev. C. H. Travers, M.A., St. aRev: G. J. Tubbs, Parkside ... 010 0 
Giles’ Vicarage.............. ee 0 10 6 «Rev. W. Payne, Merton House. 
ev. F. E. Williams, D.D., lll. tede 0112 0039127 mol V uec Eege 010 6 
Ee 1 0 Oj|zRev. S. M. Barkworth, D.D., 
lev. J. F. Stephenson, LL.B., I Aber avi Dellt enge ORTORO 
Avon House, King's-road ... | 0 10 6 |¢Mr. Long, London-street (for 
m. Taylor, ISOs, < The d. three ryearo i ees E 3 
Myth,” Stoke Bishop, Bristol | 1 1 0 |7T. E. Hawkins, Esq, Vernon 
umes Boorne, Esq., Sydenham Lodge, Oxford-road............ 010 6 
House, King’s- road ik ad eden 1 1 oiatäeorge Palmer, Esq., The 
ev. G. G. Smith, 33, Waylen- Acacias, London-road......... il cab di 
Cc sc E ada ie e 0 5 Oj|:Wm.Palmer, Esq. Kendriek-rd. | 1 1 0 
eorge Carley, Esq. Park Villa, ** Our Work in Palestine "—four 
Coley PASO GU er. NS eine eno COPIES SO ICs irri US 014 0 
H. Hounslow, Esq., Chol- I|" ao 
ele y House. usns. (TEE (825 DA 
lection in Mrs. Leggs’ School Or. 
EUN tn Ee 010 0 By M. H. Sutton (already re- 
essrs. C. and G. Philbrick, [A AO $5.0 0 
Katesgrove-lane ............... 0-10; 0))|/Expenses——Erinting 1... «ee egen DONO 
R. Worsley, Esq., Cam- » Fee for Room for 
bridge House, London-road | 0 10 0 Jtr ums amoo 01572286 
Stimpson, Esq. , Putney-hill, Cheque to balance;.......:......... IECERI 
EREE AT de cose depen 
| 323 2 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


SCARBOROUGH. 
Dec tcl kt £6 e 0 
"With the following list :— 
Miss EE £1 1 0 |J. Rowntree, ege Eee £0 10 6 
J. Graham, Esq. (two years) ... | 1 1 0 [Miss Grant... | 9 19 6 
Archdeacon Blunt...............).-. 0 10 6 Rev, P.-N- Andrews.......-..---.- 030 6 
(keelen lte 0 10 6|Rev. Brown Bosthwick ......... | 010 6 
AV). He Smyth, sq: sees ees 010 6|[Rev. John Bedford ............... 010 6 
SIMLA. 


Jan. 26.—By cash (from the Rev. J. Aberigh-Mackay) £24 12 2 
The following notice has been circulated amongst the clergy of India :— 


SIMLA, September 1st, 1873. | 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

Every one who cares at all about the true interpretation of Holy Scripture will | 
allow, after due inquiry, that the work now being carried on in Palestine by the English 
Exploration Expedition is of great importance. A good deal of light is thrown upon 
various parts of the Bible by what has already been done. The whole oject of the under- 
taking “is to promote the right understanding of that Book.” The progress of the 
work, and its results, may be traced regularly in the Quarterly Statement, which will be 
forwarded to any subscribers desiring it. 

To the East of the Jordan the country is to be surveyed in detail by an American 
Society, which has lately commenced operations, undoubtedly with ample funds. Want 
of ‘money, sad to say, is one of the chief difficulties with which the English Explorers 
have to contend (as I found by personal communication with them a few months ago at 
ithe foot of Carmel). They rely entirely on voluntary contributions. 

May I ask you to have the kindness to circulate the accompanying Subscription- 
paper among your people, deducting any expenses of collection from the proceeds, and, if 
you think fit, winding up with an offertory ? Is it too much to expect that all India will 
contribute £1000 to this most Christian enterprise ? 

Yours sincerely, 
J. ABERIGH-MACKAY, 
Chaplain of Simla. 


STIRLING. 
Dec. Së e n erc e M £l 2 0 
Vizi— 
Bate E lb ee £0 10 6 
Mis Nicolson e ener ee 010 6 
Duncan and Jamieson.. ees... ORURO 
ST. ALBANS. 
Peb dle By cash: EENS Lio 
Vaz 
aR. S. Wils, Esg. od AA eb ab qm 
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Jan. 10.—By cash 


Viz.— 


| With the following list :— 


tev. W. S. Tomkins, Castle 
Cary, Somerset (2nd sub)...... 
Miss Tomkins, Castle Cary, 
Somerset (2nd sub.) ............ 
Rev. W. F. Lanfear, 
' super-Mare (2nd sub.) ......... 
. Baldeker, Weston-super- 
Mare (2nd sub. ee 
. J. Bowyer, Esq., "Weston- 
super-Mare (2nd sub. for this 
r. Gourlay, Weston-super- 
Mare (2nd sub.)... 

Miss Parsons, Fairfield, Weston- 
super-Mare (2nd sub. ) 


- 


Feb. 10.—By eash 


With following list :— 


"Mrs. John Brewster 
ele eege Seege ee 
E. W. Chapman 


Jan. 13.—aMiss Zornlin 


March 19.—By cash 
(See also Lecture Lists.) 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ST. GERMANS. 


aRev. A. Furneaux .. = 
gHenrysBole m ESQ. e ger ere e 
^ «Robert Kerswill, Esq. FERR AF 


a O QO Q 


GE £3 3 0 
O 
1 1,0 
110 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEE RUD 1D. O 
GE 2.12 6 


Mrs. cer 

Mare (2ndfSsub:)s eme 
Rev. — Valpy, Weston-super- 

Mare (2nd sub.)......... ak 
Mrs. E. D. Girdlestone, Weston- 
super-Mare (2nd sub.) SE 
Rev. D. Wheeler, Doonholme, 
Weston-super-Mare (2nd sub.) 
E. Clarke, Esq., Weston- -super- 
Mare (2nd sub. Wages EE 
Rev. W. W. Rowley, astas? 

super-Mare (2nd sub.) ......... 
Miss Granger, Weston-super- 

Maré (2nd Sub. Ee 
Mrs. T. Smith, Holmwood, 


Weston-super- 


Weston-super-Mare (2nd sub.) 


WHITBY. 


£010 0 
010 0 
i00 


Mrs. Cholmley 
C. Richardson, ESQ. ...........-... 


WINCHESTER. 


"rr 
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“LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


BEN, GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


Place. Date. Proceeds. 
LESA 
“Dundee Ga SC as ae Dec. 8 e ec E ve 3 
Cupar, Fife ... ids ade m x0. 9 EN 2 OR CLUBS er 
Dunfermline D SE e 559 10 414 83 
Stirling 3: ex € xe ils 612 0 
Alloa E WEE uo 3 GER 5 7 6 
Saltcoats .., Den deen ep 5b SIRO 
Kilbirnie ... ER EE Pe O DO Tb 
Dumfries |... mde ien Bed ie non cui 518 3 
Kirkeudbright S e SUIS 3 1 5 
Annan SC sat Ce 21 AO 6 2 8 
Hackney s Cera can. m Se? Jan. 13 d. 512 0 
Camberwell... a Ge Lë EN 317 0 
‘Chatham... ech = ie 2:5 KL ke 
Dartford ... xm Se SC weg MR: 5 2 2 
“St. Ives (Hunts) aus e 5.7128 š 11 12 10 
‘Kettering |... $ e Së 5255909 GUTES 
Silsoe GH ds us Sr Feb. 2 TAO 
East Retford "t Ns ies 4s 3 1122240 
Bradford (Yorks) ... Es ges cee we E) Ue EE 
Shipley Sg ad Got LO: A of hor Mëll - 8 
Kendal es dë TA d ex lal SS a 520 10319299 
Ambleside .. es - s Rm. up BE 2. LOS 
'Broughton-in-Furness .... es Le ale: GE Sg SO 
Whitehaven... A D me 35. 316 ase oe dade ale tO) ae) 
St. Bees (2 lectures) 53S b LT 99 
Cockermouth 33. dis) 314 8 
Barnard Castle baro 5 5 it 
Doncaster ZO 9 4 81 
Cheshunt OS 6 19 10 
Pimlico OZ 717 43 
Hammersmith or GB 7. OQ us 
Hitchin w Be Ge "DEG CAS 
New Barnett E ar sss eg St 5 7 3) 
Twickenham o EE Mar. 2 411 8 
Weston-super-Mare SE ef? "m 2 912 3 
Barnstaple ... osé E m. ME LE: 511 0 
South Molton i. e ESA $3 4 5 9 92 
Bideford... oe BC ees 3 5 SS Stat 
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LECTURES, 


Place. Date. Proceeds. 

A £ s. d. 
Devonport na ise a ane Mar. 6 JE ari ke E 
Plymouth ... Sie SC e SÉ 9 at E A OMT 
Launceston ... 55710 19 6 6 
Buckfastleigh oe ak 3° 9 6 
Torquay o 1 2 1210 3 
Weston-super-Mare ALO O20 
Clevedon `. ACH is 5» vid ne m. 2214.5 4 
Pontypool ... Ce oe ge ape ats, e E A T ER 
Cardiff zs- H E Ge 35 $19 $a déi sat 16904. 0 
Bath... SS Se a Sei 2399220 ET B a OSLO MNS, 

REY. HENRY GEARY. 
Northampton SH AG m Dec. 15 Lait, H 
Derby I Me Pes Cas 6 51l 
Leeds Church E ee EN ny Me 7 46 
Leicester... Se 220 L9 41275 
Latymer School, EE - Jan. 20 Quan 
Dulwich  ... SES o OMY 0:315, 9 
St. George's, Tut Park 5 o. Feb. 2 DING 
Twickenham st 5 3e Mar. 2 411 8 
Hampstead ... s. AE P. 25 3 18: 12.0 
Sydenham ... E. A 5 9 624906 
Uppingham School, Zeg ae cp AG 10 0 0 
Subscriptions paid at Rey. Henry Geary’s Lectures and Meetings :— 


Leicester :— 

aRey. H. Geary .. oe SE ü 35: Jt ive el PO 
Latymer School, Rees — 

«Rev. R. G. Baker E SCH CS eee A zd "OU DUO 

aRey. H. St. John Reade os SR TM ted ae IR ia ania” 
Dulwich :— 

aDr. Webster ... ae wie vee die dn HAMO 
St. George's, Tufnell Pu. — 

aRev. W. McCall Ss STEEN 


Subscriptions paid at Rev. OG. St. Clair’s S ‘Lectures and "Meetings : — 

Dundee :— 

aRev. Dr. Wilson 

aJas. Valentine, Esq. 

aRev. G. Laing ... 

aWm. Mackison, iw 

aWm. Martin, jun., Esq. 

aMrs. J. Borwick de 

aR. Moody Stuart, Esq. 

aThos. Coupar, Esq. 
Cupar, Fife:— 


HOO0OOPA nt 
- m 
o 


aProvost Welch... ae m ds ^ s A Iva ua l 
aMr. Westwood... 2 eae soe ee Ge Se ee! 2010 
aRev. G. W. Makene. dee ES Zeg “aa “oe 20710 
aGeo. Hogarth, Esq. ... Oo ae Sg Sa ack ORO 
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LECTURES. 


aa 


£ 

aMr. Russell  ... es m Wes e SC Sr O 
aEx-Provost Hood E. =e SE on AN ; 

Dunfermline :— d 
aRev. Dr. Macmichael ... SÉ xo ^55 Sex em 0410526 
aXndrew Wallace, Esq. ay di Ve oon ds Isini2::525389 
aJohn Duncanson, Esq... nis e X s a . 0109.6 

Stirling :— 
aJ. Russell, Esq. Ge A w Ee e e we (0510/3100 
aGeo. Yuille, Esq. SC 35 Ad Ae Ss ^u 41005105208 
aRev. W. F. Goldie ... dc SH < 500 oon a OOO 

Alloa :— 


O 


aRev. — Brown... SCH m sas Se Sc AS x, 20210 

aA. Moir, Esq. ... Aot 55 ace Sa ast das ORO 

aMr. Duncan  ... aon aon irs SL Zë Lä CO TONO 
Kilbirnie :— 

ak. W. Cochran Patrick, Esq. Tes m SS dr TEE 


aJas. Knox, jun., Esq.... déi 555 SE es se "` Mis Wels 
Dumfries :— 

aMrs. Maxwell ... ated ir Ex ds s Ce gun MA 
Annan :— 

aRev. Jas. A. Crichton... ves wes Kë We DER Boo 93976 
Hackney :— 

aA. T. Bowser, Esq.  ... E at soo ^ SE STE 

aG. B. Woolley, Esq. .... H. SE 2 fe oe AEG 

aMill Allsopp  ... co año Sac SC ses 4e OOO 
Chatham :— : 

aRev. F. Fitzgerald SCH X sss Sir E t) 

aColonel Bancroft Be AD aes ses oor 33 Bel 

aColonel Heastey ve dee 1 

aColonel Lovell, C.B., R.E. ... di 
Dartford :— 

aThos. Wm. Stidolph, Esq. ... dës a, p So vanes 0.2 rt 
St. Ives (Hunts) :— x 

aJ. B. Ulph, Esq. 0 6 

aCornelius Robinson, Esq. 1 0 

aRev. Thos. Lloyd ad td S ET in iun 6 

aW. H. Tysoe, Esq. ... 362 Ges ES ae ES «2 0,054 

1 0 
0 6 


ocooo 


aW. Marshall, Esq. 
aJ. Johnson, Esq. 
Kettering :— 


aRev. H. Lindsay xD Ce Se Ki ST T. ial O 
aMrs. Allin 
cb 0 10 
Silsoe :— à 
aRev. R. Lang ... tad iss PS eg wot "T 0 
East Retford :— e X ad 
aJ. M. Lewes, Esq. . 
on 01 
ak, Wilmshurst, Esq. ... 0 a ; 
Bradford (Yorks) :— 
Charlotte Prince dali 0 
aThomas Forth, Esq. 010 6 
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LECTURES. 


Shipley :— 

aRev. W. Medley, M.A. 
Kendal :— 

aDr. Green 


aJames Thomson, Esq... 
aThe Misses Barnes 
Ambleside :— 
«Wm. Ball, Esq. : Sob 
aMrs. Garnett ... ZS 


aRev. Colin Campbell, M. As d 


Whitehaven :— 

aJohn S. Hellon, Esq. 

aJohn Jackson, Esq. 

aWm. Kitchin, Esq. 
St. Bees :— 

ast. Bees College, Cumberland 

aAlfred Hodgetts, Esq. 

aMr. Hobson SE 
Doncaster :— 

aRichard Morris, Esq. ... 
Hammersmith :— 

aRev. Horrocks Cocks 

aMrs, Chambers 3 

Henry Dawson, Esq. GEET 

Hitchin :— 

aRev. J. A. Frere, M.A. Ee 

aHon. and Rev. L. W. Denman 
New Barnet :— 

aRev. G. Twentyman ... 
Weston-super-Mare :— 


See under head of Local Associations. 


South Molton :— 
aRev. John Matthews ... 
aRev. Peter Prescott 
aRev. Thos. Henry Maitland., 
Bideford. :— 
aMiss Macgregor 
aJas. Rooker, Esq. 
Devonport :— 
aColonel Tripe ... 
aRev. Richard Danning, 
aMarcus Bulteel... 
aMiss Cornish 
Plymouth :— 
aAlfred Rooker, Esq. 
aH. C. Cox, Esq. 
Launceston :— 
: «E. Pethybridge, Esq. ... 
aDr. Wilson o 
aBenjn. Ralph, LL.B. ... 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Torquay :— B5: a, 
«Rev. S. W. Young E Ge bho Su den I ROMO (6 
aRev. E. Edwards aS ee Goo 20 asd SE m EUN 

Miss Trenow (donation) o3 010 0 
do. do. s 010 0 


The following names have also been received from the Rev. Henry Geary :— 
Rev. E. Thring, Uppingham. 
Hon. and Rev. A. Legge, Sydenham. 
Rev. Dr. Deane, Copthall, Twickenham. 
Rev. Prof. Cheetham, Dulwich. 
Rev. E. H. Blyth, Hammersmith. 
A. Hamilton, Esq., Bickley. 
— Brind, Esq., Bickley. 


Errata.—In Dorking Lecture (see Jan. Quarterly) the collections were 
£12 18s.; and the following names should have been given in the list :— 


aP. L. Saubergne, Esq.... cos 96 Ur 
aMrs. Robson ... m vs vef d* 10710 
aLady Filmer ... E SR O 
aRev. C. R. C. Engstro ale ODIO 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Bentley and Son. 
The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 an@ 1870. 
Captain Warren's Work. This is now out of print, except Nos. V. and 
VI., containing, among other matter, Captain Warren's Papers on 
Lebanon, Ccele-Syria, the East of Jordan, and Mount Hermon. 
. Professor E. H. Palmer's Work. Second Series, 1871. Nos. I. and III. 
out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1872. The Survey, January No. out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1873. The Survey. October No. out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT, Jan. 1874. The Survey of Palestine and the 
Researches in Jerusalem, 


The Committee will be greatly obliged by the return of any old copies, 
especially of numbers now out of print. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 

ALNWICK : Hon. Sec.—Edward Allen, Esq. 

ANSTRUTHER : Hon. Sec.—W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : Hon. Sec.—W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

Ayr: Hon. Sec.—Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

Batu : Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Canon Haddock. 

BELFAST : Hon. Secs.—Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 

BIRKENHEAD: Hon. Secs.—Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. 
Aidan’s College. 

BIRMINGHAM : Hon. Sec.— 

BLAIRGOWRIE : Hon. Sec.—W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

BLACKBURN : Hon. Secs.—Rev. Canon Birch, Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. 
Neville Haworth. 

Bopmin : Hon. Sec.—Rev. S. Hicks. 

Boiron : Hon. Sec. —R. Stockdale, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

BRADFORD ; Hon. Sec,—Rev. W. Dyson. 


. BRIGHTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. C. E. Douglass. 


BROADSTAIRS : Hon, Sec.—Rev. J. H. Carr. 

BROMLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. J. Devereux. 

BURNLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. A. Crosbie. 

Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rey. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon, Sec.—Rev. W. Thorburn. 

CAMBRIDGE : Hon. Sec.— 

CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 

CARDIFF : Hon. Sce.—W. Jones, Esq. 

CHELMSFORD : Hon. Sec. —H. S. Coleman, Esq. 

CHELTENHAM : Hon. Sec. —Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Hon. Sec. — 

CHIGWELL: Hon. Sec.— 

CHIPPENHAM : Hon. Sec.—A. T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and BRISTOL : Hon. Secs.—Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND County or CORK : Hon. Sec. —H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

Coupar ANGUS: President—Very Rev. Dean Torry. 

CROYDON : Hon. Sec.— 

DARLINGTON : Hon. Sec.—J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

Devizes : Hon. Sec.— 

Devonport: Hon. Sec.—J. Venning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Hon. Sec. —Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

DUNDEE : Hon. Sec.—Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DURHAM : Hon. Sec. —Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. And. Brydie. 

EASTBOURNE : Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Hon. Secs.—Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. John- 
ston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 4,°St. Andrew Square. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


EXETER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: Hon. Secs.—A. Lloyd Fox and 
W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FanxHAM : Hon. Sec.—John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Hon. Sec.—Charles Smith, Esq. 

FORFAR : Hon. Sec.—T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : Hon. Sec.—G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome : Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

FOLKESTONE : Hon. Sec.— 

GLascow : Hon. Secs.—Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
and A. B. M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Hon. Secs.—Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : Hon. Sec.—D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Hon. Sec.—Capt. Campbell, R.N. 

HALIFAX: Hon. Sec.—J. H. Bracken, Esq. - 

HALSTEAD : Hon. Secs.—Rev. S. J. Hales and Rev. J. W. Coombes. 

Hasrines: Hon. Sec.— 

HrLENSBURG : Hon. Sec.—Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HEREFORD : Hon. Sec.—Rev. F. Salter Stooke, Ledbury. 

HERTFORD : Hon. Sec.—W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

HEXHAM : Hon. Sec.—John Hope, Esq., jun. 

Hrronmg : Hon. Sec.—T. Pollard, Esq. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Hon. Sec.—Henry Barker, Esq., Eos St., St. George’s Sq. 

HULL: Hon. Sec.—J. P. Bell Esq., M.D. 

HUNTINGDON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Gerald Vesey. 

INVERNESS : Hon. Sec.—Capt. Bolland, R.K. 

Ieswicu : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. R. Turnock. 

IRVINE : Hon. Sec.—Adam Sutherland, Esq. 

KENDAL: Hon. Sec.—Robert Somervell, Esq. 

KIRKCALDY : Hon. Sec.—John Barnett, Esq. 

Lens: Hon. Sec.—Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LEITH : Hon. Sec.—James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lewes: Hon. Sec.—Rev. R. Straffen, ki 

LISKEARD : Hon. Sec.—W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LIVERPOOL: Hon. Sec.— 

MALVERN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD: Hon. Sec.—T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

MARGATE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Edmund Jackson, 

Montrose : Hon. Sec.—Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Hon. Sec.—Dr. Robinson. 

Mosstry : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK : Hon. Sec. —Evelyn Falkner, Esq. 

NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE: Hon. Treaswrer.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon. Sec— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 


NEWPORT PAGNELL: Hon, Sec,— & 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORTHAMPTON: Hon. Sec.—H. Marshall, Esq. 

OXFORD : Hon. Sec.— 

PAISLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH: Hon. Sec.—John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PLYMOUTH : Hon. Secs.—J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. andi Esq. 

PORTSMOUTH: Hon. Sec.— 

Preston : Hon. Sec.—Rev. E. T. Linton. 

READING: Hon. Sec.—G. Leybourne Carley, Esq. 

REIGATE and REDHILL: Hon. Sec.— 

RICHMOND, SURREY: Hon. Sec.—R. R. Alexander, Esq. 

SCARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS : Hon. Sec.—Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. Peterson, 

| SOUTHPORT : Hon. Sec.—George Lee, Esq. 
SHERBORNE: Hon. Sec.—J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOWERBY: Hon. Sec.—Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

ST. ALBANS : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

ST. ANDREW's : Hon. Secs.—Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

ST. Germans: Hon. Sec.—R. Kerswill, Esq. 

SKIPTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Windsor. 

STALYBRIDGE : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Hon. Sec.—Joseph Laidler, Esq., M.D. 

STIRLING : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. Taylor. 

STROUD : Hon. Sec.—T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

Taunton : Hon. Sec.—R. J. Shepherd, Esq. 

TAVISTOCK : Hon. Sec.— 

TEIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 

TIVERTON : Hon. Sec.—John Allen, Esq. 

TORQUAY: Hon. Sec.— 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Hon. Sec.— 

WAKEFIELD : Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. Douglas. 

WARMINSTER : Hon. Sec.—W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

WELLS: Hon. Sec.—W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

WEsTON-SUPER-MARE : Hon. Secs.— Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 

WHITBY: Hon. Sec.—E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

WHITEHAVEN : Hon. Sec.— 

WILLESDEN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Miss Zornlin. 

Winpsor: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 

Worcester: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Francis J. Eld. 

YARMOUTH : Hon. Sec.— 


PHOTOGRAPHS—“ SEAL OF HAGGAI”—THE MOABITE STONE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 4 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked . 
fare the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete séries of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. $ 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI.” 


Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Facsimile casts of the small fragments have ‘been taken. 
cured at cost price, 


Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross) — 


They can be pro- 


1. One-third size of Captain Warren's tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 


2. Full size of the squeezes themselves, in four photographs... 2 10 0 
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«William Coats, Esq. .............- 


EIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MARCH 21st TO JULY, 1874. 


o denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*.* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be glad to be 
informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


W. Appleford, collected by...... 
The Abbé de Saint Aignan ...... 
Charles Attwood, Esq. ............ 
aG. C. Ashmead, Esq. ............ 
ak. Akroyd, Esq., M.P............ 
od otm Allem, BEY- oer 22: Ae 
aJames Bateman, Esq., F.R.S... 
«Rev. J. Bagge 
«Miss Barlow 
QUE SiS Bartlett Esg. seas iru co 
£C Barrett Ee EE 
aRey. W. H Bathurst 
aCaptain Black 
aRev. E. H. Birley 
aRev. J. Blore 
C- Bosanquet, Esq. .............—- 
qos Bastobk, SO. esst 
ol. Bowron, jun., Esq. ............ 
Rev. Mourant Brock (collected 
at lectures) 
akev. W. Bruce 
Rey. E. Ge Burnaby............- 
ONE BUIEN TSG EE Ee 
¡Alfred Burges, ESQ. neresine 
Clothworkers’ Company 
aRev. H. Caddell 
AOS ET E Seen 
«Alexander Carson, Esq. ........, 
«Miss Chambers 
Rev. A. Christopherson (£1 1s.a) 
«Mrs. Clarkson 
Ke Reese 
aWilliam Clark, Esq..............- 
aJames Cleland, Esq. ..............- 
Eh Deel Clay dere 


«Rev. H. Collis 
aMessrs. Cook and Sons 
aHon. H. Roper Curzon 
aW. F. Clarkson, Esq... 
Mus Cunt bienio 
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aRey. E. McConkey McCready... 
aRev. C. F. Chittenden............ 
Edward Clark, Esq. (additional 
donation) 
aw. C. 
aR. Dawson, Esq. -aeeai akee: 
OH. Dawson, HS. et eg " 
lte EE E Ee 
aH. D. Davenport, Esq. ......... 
o. B. Dewhurst, Esq. ............ 
aT. Dobson, Esq. 
ly Dincan, ee 
ala Wo Bdge ESQ... shido 
aRev. M. P. Farrer 
a gell Sn. connec ener i 
aMiss Fisher 
aW. H. French, Esq. 
ADS E T 
E EE Sista 
GEN HE airada epu 
aGen. Gascoyne 
aRey. A. J. Girdlestone 
aW.. R M. Glasier, Esq. ..,...--- 
ay Goddard, HSC MEE 
AREV. H. Goodwin ......... ene 
aRev. E. P. Good 
aO Graveson, BeAr- s e ue 
AREY: JS Gray enea Eae 
aJobni Guest: BIS re oer E 
aMrs, GU do adas 
«Mrs. Hampton 
G5 Elarwoods Oro Ees 
Rev. J. France Hayhurst 
as. W. Harrison, Esq. ............ 
aJ. Harris Heal, Esq..............- 
Eenelter ESQ... coco. 
aRev. T. Helmore 
aRev. H. Melsup Hill 
aMiss Hislop 
ak. J. Holden, Esq. ..........-.«. 
Rey. F. W. Holland 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 

aW. Holyoake, Esq. .............- 0 
Rev. HE 1 
aT, A. Howden, Esq............... 1 
See 0 
GE AE 1 
OA Sade Lage Eet 1 
Err tere EE 210) 
ob Joynson, Esq. ................-. 1 
DEC MASSA EE 0 
Ferdinand Karck, Esq............ i 
ORARE sue eoe 1 
ee 2 
EE 5 
lien, dE J, Kitchen Ee 0 
Jarvis Leer Eege 100 
ak. H Lawrence, Esq. ............ 2 
lamar el been 1 
aRev. Thomas Ladds............... 1 
aW. Lethaby, Esq.................-- 0 
QE Lewis Eeer SE 
GEN 1 
GAMES JUAN oae aea 0 
Gs IEA ME eeler 1 
WA Mac Alpine, Bs: niteen 0 
aCol. Maclagan, R.E. ............ 2 
aH. MacLauchlin, Esq............. 0 
SS Martin Y ane eae oce Sia pe 1 
aW B Mamnsay; RRE 1 
John Meiklejohn, Esq............ 0 
aMiss F. T. Martin 1 
aC. H. Marriott, Esq 0 
aMrs. Middlemiss ............ 0 
aEdward Millar, Esq 2 
EE ER 2 
GE 1 
Gey Minette ee 0 
Gd) ela Moore, MSG aaar eese 1 
A. de Mattos Mocatta, Esq...... 1 
aJohn Morris, Esq.................. il 
Hastings N. Middleton, Esq....| 5 
Rev. PAWN OE E 0 
AR Muhina Esq J 
aMrs Nemcom EE 1 
AO mero ESA 1 
aH. S. Patteson, Esq..............- 1 
tRey Hz N. Palmer... 1 
a JEE, 0 
(EI Eh Keeser 1 


Sd. 
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6 
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0 
0 
6 
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0 
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0 
6 
0 
6 
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0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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aJobn Perrott, sq est 
unge ESA aee Ee 
GREEN Eeer 
aLord Jocelyn Percy 
aW. Peppercorn, Esq..............- 
aRey. R. W. Pritchard 
(Cp LEBER leegen oc 
aC. H Radelyffe, Esq. ........... 
aJames Read, Esq.................-. 
W. Reay, Esq., for 1874, 1875, 
ENE ERVA steer eel e eet 
aMrs- E TEE EE 
Miss MERCON T. Ee EE 
aRev. A. M. Rendell............... 
Ge E EE 
Ke reegen 
aRev. R. Seymour 
Geet el EE 
Captain Skipwith, R.E. ......... 
(IS SOPWIEN, ESQ. ecco EE 
A Seen dE Ebene 
aT. Rogers Smith, Esq............. 
aJohn Spence, Esq......... du. 
ca Rev. H. O. Sterland 
aMrs: Stephens s AN 
aRev. R. Swayne 
Reve Be STY See E E 
aRey. A. C. Tarbutt 
AREN Taylor o ion see 
Geer 
aG. M. Thompson, Esq 
as. D. Thomas, Esq 
aMrs. J. F. Thrupp 
Ditto LOST E 
AOS Mb NT 
aRev. M. Tucker 
a IE e E 
GA 
aMiss Maria Ward 
9295 135 Durs Ree 
aRev. W. Allen Wentworth 
aT. Wheeler, Esq. 
NSS O ee 
aW. Windley, Esq 
GE Ee 
aW. W. Wotherspoon, Esq. 
aB. P. Wright, Esq. 


aD. Young, Esq 


LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
ABERDEEN. 
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Jan. 3.—James Stephen, Esq., R.N, (for 3 years ending 1874) £1 11 6 


ANS NES EA 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BASINGSTOKE. 
May: 302 EE a £210 0 
Viz :— 

Wallace Walker, Esq. (for 1873)... £1 0 0 

Reva he Poleuforsli873);. een 010 0 

Rev. W. L. Blackley (for 1873-4). 010 0 

Rev. W. Mariner (for 1873-4) ... 010 0 

BATH 

E A CASI. Set EE £21 12 6 


Subscriptions and Donations to the Palestine Exploration Fund for the year 1874 :— 


| — Mar. 17. H. D. Skrine, Esq. |.. | £5 0 0 |Apl. 9. Rev. J. Lawes, sub. ... | £0 10 0 
ap John Goldie, Esq. sub. 010 6 » Rev. J. F. Moon, sub. | 010 0 
» Mrs. Clavering, sub. 010 6 MES MOOD SUD ees 010 0 
CS Rey. J. Buttanshaw... 010 6 » Captain Anderson, don. 
a Mrs. Buttanshaw, sub.| 010 6 ANGUS Deter. saree seater: 0 5 
E. Miss Brake, sub. ...... ab EO >,  Rev.T.P.Methuen,sub. [er 
as Rev. W. S. Shaw...... 0. 5. 0 ; Rev. R. Drummond, 
o Missi oe 0 5 0 SUD. NEAR 0 10 
5» Miss Batchelor, sub. Pomme Lea) ———— 
Apl. 9. The Miss Goldies......... HO ORO 25 9 
52 Mrs, Churton Tiria.: O Less by expenses ............ 3 16 
>, Rev. Prebendary Kem- 
lege t ob. AO £21 12 
a C Timing, Esd., sub.. 0 10 0 |For which cheque is enclosed. 
rae MES Eeer? PEPEO 
AR To Cale Esg." 09107 0 Expenses. 
Pe MS Oat SUD Ameena: 010 0 Hive of Room for Meeting......... £2 12 
» Rey. H. H. Winwood, Advertisements and Cards......... 0 19 
SUD Rae ares AO Advertisements ee Eu 0 4 
ER. E Gore, Esq: sub. | -.0-10 0 — 
„ Rev. J. Wood, sub. 010 0 £3 16 
T. P. METHUEN, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 


April 30, 1874. 


BELFAST. 
March 9.—aMiss Mulholland e Steg 
April 9.—aJames Cleland, Esq. ......... .............. 2 0 
uil EE £3 0 0 
Viz :— 

WE art Eeer LIO 0 

Wi Q Ewart, sq) tyes nor OO 

L M: Ewart, Esq teres FORO 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CANADA. 


LE a E 
Per Rev. William Edwards, Woodstock, Ontario. 


The following names also received from the Hon. G. W. Allan :— 


C. S. Gwoski, Esq. | Sutherland Stayner, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Moffatt. Dr. H. Adams. 


CARDIFF. 
March: W: By cash. cosas: S RET eere eec OOO 
e O Ee EE scott Egeter O 
SE e e 
Viz :— 
aJ. Elliott, Esq., Junr. ...... £010 0 
aJ. B. Shand, Esq. ............ 010 6 
LLO OM 7 ` eier ege 010 0 
CA EE 010 6 
Jee 02016 
CHELTENHAM. 
JUNE Ee e. oo ee EE £16 0 0 


Including the sum of £6 10s. the proceeds of a lecture delivered in Cheltenham on May 
27th, by the Hon. and Rev. L. Barrington, on behalf of the Fund. 


& 
CLIFTON. D 
` 
KE E E EE £5 0 0 T 
June Zë ce caelis. oris ee, $ d$ | 


With the following list :— 


Subseriptions and donations for the first six months of the year 1874. 


E OM oro COS £0 5 Q||Rev. Canon Mather (for 73 
A O S0 EUER E £0 10 O0 
A ea AA 1 0 0 || Mrs. Goldberg (Jerusalem fund) | 010 6 
Rev. R. A. Henry Stroud `. 0 10/16 Mass Don dlas ee 05 0 
Rev. J. B. Goldberg............... Ou Meet ARENS OOO 
Miss Sarah Barett.................. 0 5 0 = 
tee eege 1.0 @ rte £8 146 
DARLINGTON, 
May 20) EE EE a £36 19 6 
AO e AS 10 5070. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


5 Statement of Account for Darlington to May, 1874 :— 


— — 


we. 


Subscriptions Received. 


Mar. 9, 1872. 
Mr. Arthur Pease, 
JEE 
Mr. Charles Pease, 
order 5 years ...... 
Mr. Greener, Dar- 
lington, ditto...... 
Mr. John Morrell, 
ditto ditto 5: 
Mr. J. P. Pritchett, 
ditto ditto n- 
Mr. A. Fothergill, 
(ITO ee E cm e i 
Mr. Deighton, cash 
1873. 
Mr. E. Backhouse, 
WE, ebe 
cr ud. W.. Pease, 
Ree, eg 


NY oie sins netic oy 
Mr. H. Pease, ditto 
My Es Ery, ditto”... 
Mr. J. C. l'Anson, 

ditto 

Mr. W. Cudworth, 
ditto 

Mr. H.F. Pease, ditto 

Mr. RR. Teesdale, ditto 

Mr. W. Thompson, 
(GEN Sores Mee a die se 

Mr.J.Wadham, order 

Mr.J. Hildyard, ditto 

Mr.J. Deighton, cash 

1874. 

Mr. H. J. Grievson, 
Esq., Neville Holt, 
Market Harboro’, 
omitted last year . 

Zev. P. W. Grant, 

Perth, being 5 yrs. 

subscription at £2 

acyoap gen 

John Grieveson, Esq. 
Coal Merchant, 
Middlesbro’ 

Arthur Pease, Esq., 
Darlington, 1873-4 
subscription, £10 
EE 

GR Bry; TE, 
Darlington ......... 

W. Thompson, Esq., 
ditto 

Mr. Deighton, ditto 


10 


SS NECS o) 


w 


bore 


o OO. (OS) ¿DO ISC 


Sd) O DO ooo © ooo 


23 16 


34 17 


(nt al 


Money Remitted. 
Sent cheque ......... £10 0 
(Mar, 9. 
MULLER e AA 13 13 
Jan. 20. 
E. Pease, order ...... 10 0 
Feb. 8. 
|H. Pease, ditto ...... 10 0 
Mar. 6. 
del Oe E Ee 2° 2 
J.C. PAnson, ditto 1 1 
June 3. 
W. Cudworth, ditto 1 0 
May 5. 
H. F. Pease, ditto... 5 0 
June 2. 
Cheque Jit c5 
May 14. 


Balance: to: date at 


23 19 $ 
40 8 6 
36:19 6 
TOL B 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


And in addition— 
ES Backhouse, Bsgo MiB nas ocncosio raras £5 0-0 
d WIRELESS TEL EE by 0" 0 
T. B. Hodgkin (a for five years) ............ 2.0 HO 
Mrs. Gurney Pease (a for five years)......... TORQUEO 
The following letter has also been circulated :— 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
DARLINGTON AUXILIARY. : H 
DEAR Sir,— 
Having been requested to act as Local Honorary Secretary for the above Fund, | 
I have pleasure in sending you an account of the proposed work, which will, I hope, j 


commend itself to your sympathy and help. 

Should you kindly favour the Fund with your aid, I shall be much obliged if you will 
fill in the enclosed form of order, on your banker, and return it to me, or intimate any 
other mode of payment you prefer. 

The following annual subscriptions for this district have already been promised, mostly 
for five years, and I am very anxious to increase them to at least £100 a year. 

They are acknowledged from time to time in the Quarterly Statement, a periodical 
giving an account of the progress of the work, which is sent gratuitously to each annual 
subscriber of half a guinea and upwards. 


PER ANN. 
EE EE £10 
Mr Hid warded se. EE 10 
MI. Arthur EE 10 
Mr. Charles (the late) continued by Mrs. Pease... 10 
MiB Backhouse M: PS EE Ee 
Mr. Jo Wi Pease; MER ee ENEE 
Mr. H. EE 
Mr: "Rheodore Ee 
Mr. H. J. Grieveson 
Rey. P. W. Grant 
Mr. Gegner ae E 
eene A Lë, 
nt J. Do Prntehett eeen a a E E 
Mr. J. C. P Anson 
Mr. EAA EET E or EE 
Mr. Wm. Thompson 
Mr. C. RA 
Mr. Wm. Cudworth 
Mr. A. Fothergille e o DN 
Mr. J. Wadham, Sen. 
MrS. Hildyard oec 
Mr. John Grieveson 
Mr. Deighton 
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£71 15 


An interesting little book, published by this Society, called ** Our Work in Palestine,” 


price 3s. 6d. to subscribers, also a series of Photographs taken in Palestine, 1s. 6d. each 
may be had at my office. , 


Hoping to have the pleasure of adding your name, 
Tam, yours truly, 
J. P. PrITCHETT. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
DUNDEE. 
April 28.—Miss Baxter, of Ellangowern ............ £30 0 0 
EDINBURGH. 


Erratum.—In p. 11 of the April Quarterly Statement, (business sheet) for Rev. Dr. 
Arthur, read Rev. Dr. Aitken. 


FROME. 
EE 13 7, 3 
Subscriptions per the Rev. T. G. Rooke :— į 
Mr. Joseph Chapman ............ £0) beo Bey. W: B. Raven. cta d «hf 60) 090 d 
BoxOockey, Esq. metea | O BANC. Li Robertson, Bsq;.......]...3]. 9 10 76 d 
Frank Cockey, Esq................ O DOME ME E Rookie cacas Jas i T0 | 
Henry Cockey, Bs. M ra ISO MISS O mco pc Es. 010 0 Y 
Rer. W: me s.. angini a: UE EE, SE 010 6 H 
geet 010 6 |Mrs. John Sheppard ............ 0-10 6 A 
E e AOS Tae Ee Sr 010 0 E 
ellen Begner onec 0 10. 6 jJos. Tanner, jun.-Esq.........1..;,] @ 1 O d 
een eer E Té 20 |H.Phompson, ESQ. aa in 010 6 t 
COH. Holroyd, Beg. sasn st O Ms. omp Sson cd S 90500 H 
leyes) KETOFLOR Ee 0750 MassThompson 9 mex 0 5:70 1 
Ies Efouston; Bogi eee testo Qe Roux ME Wonka Be, o t 0 10 6 
EE BIA erede eter OO ACNE WD We 0 10.6 if 
Btu Olives Esq. eu 010 6 — M 
James Oxley, SQL eege he £13 17 6 
HULL. 
Bienen 86) By Cash. IA ee . £22 0) P 
Subscriptions for 1874 :— | 
James Pyburn, M.D. ............ £l 1 0 |Samuel Watson ocios. £0 10 6 l 
W m, Sisson o Een To Ee e Suc Sc 9 10.8 
Theophilus Carrick ............... O eene M. Do E S 010 6 
d Wade Pet PRINT OSM este ere NE. 010 6 | 
Colonel Francis, RE. ............ LIOS ora Vernon qe Ze 010 6 
Mrs. Wilson o E Ur EOC VS Rao 010 6 
Wan. Leatham MER EE Eelere 010 6 
J. Re Bell, Esq UD IAN e el (el o EE EE dee 010 6 
Rev, E. Jaekson i E D EPO AN Erse SUID S oS T 010 6 
Rev. Canon Musgrave ............ LET QO ee A 010 6 
Rey. Geo. Wilkinson S — ecce 0 10 6 |Daniel Middlemist ............... 0 10. 6 
H. Gleadow, Brewery ............ 0 10, 16 Ma SGopelande E 010 6 
Mr. MENE e ae NENNEN 010 6 |W. W. J., per Rev. E. Jackson 010 6 
E S.S a O TO 16 RE Walder: AO 0 5+ 0 
Wid; domme NEB) oc er 010 6| RE T 
Miss ee 010 6| £22 5. 6 
Heels Gils LN Ee Nd E ELI 0 j ; j 
a OREO "sp a DO] | oM 
TEE o 010 ei £220 0 


WM. Sissons, Treasurer, 
Hull, March 28th, 1874. 


t St 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
GLASGOW. 
April 21.—R. Mackinnon, Esq. .............. ee £10 0 0 
May 14.—aW. Shaw, Esq. Ee, T. 1020 
June 3:—W- Lipdéay, Reg. ence il. O @ 

` Tone a a Dees 10 12 3 
Viz. :— 

Per the Clydesdale Banking Company. ¡Dec Sli — Interest 2... en SE 
1873. h Seit? March 9.—Rev.G.C.M. Douglas | 1 1 0 
Sept. 20.—Thos. Binnie ......... T np 16.—Thos. Binnie ......... LO 
Oct 13.—Wm. eege seen 270. 50 Leben, MD... | Y 1 0 

TT —Mr. do Bait. Lees. 0 10 6 28.—Dr. Rainey ............ IL @ 0 
18.—Rutherford Brothers. | 2 0 0 Ces 
20.—R. M. Murray ......... 010 6 £10 12 3 
GREENOCK. 
dune 9.—aRev. T. X: Bonar/:. o lade animación £1 0 0 
of Miss J. Jand Horatius Bonar resessie 229090 
HEREFORD. 
April 11.—By cash ............... GA USED nS Se £1 5 4 
With names as follows :— 
ee dr Bx K 
EE e Ee d MOK A0 
GE Ee 010 6 
IR lk le OO EE li. 
HERTFORD. 
April 26.—Proceeds of Lectures by Hon. and Rev. Barrington Lowther £9 5 6 
IRVINE. 
TNC LOY Dr CASI coco deese tee usd eedem EAST I ze 3t d 
With the following list :— 
George Brown, Esq., of Burnside | £3. 0 0 [[Mrs. H. Alexander, Braidmead | 0 10 6 
Mrs. Brown, Georgeville......... O 10-0 flSraeler-sums.........-e rrr (Ut. (d) 
Wm. Christie, Esq., Solicitor... 010 6 cer 
- QUBISEC AD EE o9 9 Loom) 
A. Gilmour, Esq., of Armfield 1531-10 Collector......... Ir 2E 
M JODE Ja JARLE -.-.. eene TQ) — P 
8 0 
y Remitted by HUGH ALEXANDER, 
Irvine, June 18, 1874. 
LIVERPOOL. 
q May 9:—aRev. W. R. Blackett serere £0 10 6 
EE squid dette ens 010 6 
May Moraes Esg eM Des ed 
June 4.—aRev. Edward Hassan. .....................—.. TURN 
aRey. W. Dames, B. A8. E eee ees i rw 
als. IDO ee: EE IEF 
MANCHESTER. 
Leen e A Ee £0 10 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MORPETH. 
May 23.—aF. Brumell, Esq. ee £0 10 6 
June 17.—aThomas Hopper, Esq. ....... 010 6 
NEWCASTLE. 
May 14.—aLit. and Philos. Society en £3 :2 Q 
PAISLEY. 
May 9.—aJohn Meiklejohn, Ke, ee £0 10 6 
May 25.—aDavid Murray, Esq... Aleit fl) 
PLYMOUTH. 
May 11.—C. R. Prance, Esg., M.D......... eee E0 t0 6 
June 13.— Collected by H. S. B. Woodhouse, Esq.... 4 14 6 
Viz :— 
aW. G. Nicholson, Esq. ...... £0 10 6 | T. Goard, Esq. ............-.--. £30 By 
aH. S. B. Woodhouse, Esq.... | 1 1 0 | H. A. Woodhouse, Esq. ...... | 0) 19 @ 
aMrs. Woodhouse (for the | Mrs. H. A. Woodhouse ...... bey oy 0) 
Jerusalem work) ..............- 0 10.611 Si. Ni Serpell Esque att | 01157 0 
Rever HLPA GTAVOS eras: esc 0o S QUI HT Pis tee, Dee 0) 5:0 
And smaller sums. 
PRESTON. 
date EIER £21 19796 
Viz. :— 
Reve Wie Mio OM yes -- 09e er e CO LOM OS EE res Disques E £0 10 6 
STE E E E a Eege [250102867 Reva E ES Mim tons ascos: 010 6 
J. J. Myres; ESQ. <.....-.0----+- 010 6 | 
READING. 
In the list published in the April number the following names were incorrectly 
printed :— S 
lev. A. P. Purey Cust. H 
Rey. J. F. Stevenson. 
Theodore H. White, Esq. H 
Rev. Dr. Barkworth ... £0 10 6 t 
J. E. Hawkins, Esq. ... 0 10 0 | 
SITTINGBOURNE. 
May 25a Captain Oakes say. quum DS £0 10 6 
STIRLING. 
April 17.—By cash... ere £u ut 29 
April 13th, 1874. Collected in Stirling for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
Mr. Van Buren... £2 17 0 Miss Barton me EE or Tere 
Miss Binnie...........eeeeee- 1 19 6 || Donation from the Honorary $ 
Wee 113 0 Locales 010 0 
IMS Gray e E 2) 20:0 — 
IMisstampbellte ee Ee it Y 5 i | RIS & 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
STROUD. 
May (OD EE, EE EE £10 10 0 
"Sidney Biddell, Esq. ............ | EII OF Mr TLN Randal 25: 
ër John Bryant ........:..-... 0 10- 6 || Mr. Edward Rouse ............... 
ES. H. Carpenter, Esq. .......-- | 010 6 | Lieut.-Colonel Stather ......... 
William Cowle, Esq. ............ O 10 “6 j ISH: Taunton, Esq. moot 
BiGeorge Gillson, Esq. ......:..-. | 010 6: MT; WE PTBomas .... «eee eda 
Vr. James Harper ........:.....- | 0:10. 36, |) Reva J. G. EE 
leben Libby, Esq. ..--......:.-.. | 010. 6 | L. W. Winterbotham, Esq. ... 
Bir. William Miles .............-. | 010 6 | Edwin Mitchell, Esq. ............ 
Bn "E Sa0sborne......-. e 0010.6 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
duncetg, —bDyceashi ee ees dee EE EE £2167 36 
ANS SUOOK CS ccoo do S01 20 
| aW: A: Hunt, Mem ees 010 0 
aRev. E. Strong Geesse Oe 8 3 
| aRev. H. Hutchins........ bi sion Mire 010 6 
| m 
| TORQUAY. 
Á 
Mayo DE MMe O beds eese esee ads E eroe tus SU: HO 
TUNBRIDGE. 
PAN Tile Ue enla E H127 O 
Seyler, Bsqez-..... ees eeen e IS teo AE Esq... 
Admiral Spratt, C.B., R.N. ... 1 1 ot, F. Gibson, Esq. (for 1874- 
AS Ss euenit nete 1 0 GE 
Ip Chippendale. geeg eessen 3t. 3l. EE 
Rev. J. Radford Thompson (2 | L. F. Skipworth, Esq. ......... 
AK). EE 101205) g B2 Maze, Bloe, | 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Marcho BACIS geenencoaos ue DM MM £0 10 
March 28 —Dyscasbe ooo ol dotan 2:2 '0 
Reve rg 010 6 
Viz.— 
Miss HE. His Durlinw cress £1 1 0 
aMrs. Lepphigton P c eq Th eo) 
AE ee AC eg 1 0 


In the April Quarterly, the words 2nd sub. should be annual subscriptions. 
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ees o 


ples H dE D iar 
. 0 || aRev. W. A. Fearon 
|| aF. J. Warren, Esq. . 
| aF. Morehead, Esq. 
ei ao. BEEN. du Boulay.. E p. 


WORTHING. 
March 29.—W. King, Bags eee SE $5 
- WHITBY. 
May 8. — Dyzeashi....-----se retis e E EE DET Se LO 0! 
l The following list was also sent :— i 
Mashed Brewster. ecane aitei £0.10 0 M Mus. Cholmiey |... | ee ae 
INES EE EE OOO (MTC Richards ON 
E. W. Chapman, Esq. ......... 1b 0 © f 
E: YORK. 
IMarcha9:— aW. Phillips, cesso eese ee Sl qeu 
i March 21.—aRev. John Kenrick .............:.00000000- uc db @ 
A EE O 
G. M. Thompson, Eege 0.10 6 
LS 
a ‘ 
I 
M 
12 \ 


1 


a y 
3 Newport Pagnell .. 
— Leighton Buzzard . 


Places) 
 Miteham  ... 
Sittingbourne 
Ware see 
— Watford B 
‘Ryde... 
Sandown 
Shanklin 
Newport 
Ampthill 


5 Bedford 


Bedford 


Salisbury 
Weymouth ... 
Wells ae 
Sherborne ... 
Wellingborough 
Boston 
| Uttoxeter’ ... 
Barnsley 
Newport 
Belfast 
Dublin 
do. 

O 
Holywood 
Coleraine 
Londonderry 
Cork... 55 
Newark 


REV. HENRY GEARY. 


Date. 
Mar. 23 
» 24 
April 13 
ao e 
» 20 
» 2 
3 22 
» 23 
May 4 
” 5 
DE 5 


Mar. 28 
à » 24 
April 7 
5 8 
9? 9 
2 LO) 
EO GA 
2 l4 
ie malls 
LO: 
29 17 
o E 

2092 li 
202222 
22x24 
53 9 28. 
SO, 
May 1 
o A 
” 28 


LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. - 
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= Lectures have also been given on behalf of the Fund by the Rev. Mourant 
- Brock at the following places:—Exmouth, Sidmouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Bud- 
leigh Salterton, and Tiverton. 


22 E 


LECTURES. 


Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture List :— 
Ware :— 
Rev. Es Pratt ... e 
Rev. E. E. W. Kirkby | 
Ryde :— 
Miss Griffiths (a10s., and two years’ arrears) 
Shanklin :— 
Niven Moore, Esq., C.B. 
Rev. B. Moor ... 
Newport :— 
F. Vuliamy, Esq. 
Ampthill :— 
«Rev. Q. Maull... 
aMrs. Wingfield 
Rey. H. Vachell 
Bedford :— 
aRev. Jesse Hopwood ... 
aG. Hurst, Esq.... 
aMrs. Marshall ... 
&Dr. Roxburgh ... 
aRev. C. A. Greaves 
aRev. C.-C. Beaty Pownell 
Newport Pagnell :— 
aR. Littleboy, Esq. 
Leighton Buzzard :— 
W. Green, Esq. 
Salisbury :— 
Rey. R. S. Hutchings 
Weymouth :— 
aRev. Talbot Baker 
aCaptain Russell, R.E. 
J. Pruddah, Esq. 
Sherborne :— 
Rev. W. H. Lyon 
Wellingborough :— 
aM. R. Sharman, Esq.... 
aN. Pearce Sharman, Esq. 
aL. Laycock, Esq. 
Boston :— 
«Rev. Prebendary Blenheim ... 
aW. Barton, Esq. 
Uttoxeter :— 
aJohn Stretch, Esq. 
Barnsley :— 
aRev. T. W. Binder 
aT. H. Watson, Tsg: 
Dublin :— > 
Mrs. Ensor, .... 
Rev. R. T. Smith 
H. T. Fleming, Esq. ... 
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10 


10 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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LECTURES, 


Ven. Archdeacon Bell i 
Very Rev. Dean Dickenson en 
C. C. Harris, Esq. 
Miss Druitt 
Holywood :— 
Rev; b E R: Stock SS 
Coleraine :— 
James H. Coyle, Esq. 
Rey. R. Cunningham ... 


Rey. C. W. Frigell 
Londonderry :-— 


aJames Henry, Esq. ... 
aAlex. McVicar, Esq. ... 
aMrs. Bond : 
aRev. B. Moffat... 

Cork :— 
aJ. W. Steele, Esq. 
«Rev. John Conelly 
aRev. J. R. Conolly 
aMiss Price 
aJ. Seymour Romilly, Esq. 


As the chief result of Mr. St. Clair's visit to Ireland, should be mentioned the 


establishment of a Local Committee at Londonderry, consisting of— 


The Mayor, 

Rev. A. C. Murphy, 
Prof. Leebody, 

Rev. Maxwill Roper, 


James McCorkell, Esq., : 


Pitt Skipton, Esq. 


At Holyw ood, also, Major Griffin has kindly consented to act as Honorary 
Secretary. There are now, therefore, including Belfast and Cork, four local 


centres in Ireland. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. 
Captain Warren's Work. This is now out of print, except Nos. V. and 
VI., containing, among other matter, Captain Warren's Papers on 
Lebanon, Coele-Syria, the East of Jordan, and Mount Hermon. E 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. Second Series, 1871. Professor E. H. Palmers 
Work. Nos. I. and III. out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1872. The Survey. January No. out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for 1873. The Survey. October No. out of print. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT, Jan. and April, 1874. The Survey of Palestine 
and the Researches in Jerusalem. 
The Committee will be greatly obliged by the return of any old copies, 
especially of numbers now out of print. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 

AUNWICK : Hon. Sec.—Edward Allen, Esq. 

ANSTRUTHER : Hon. Sec.—W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : Hon. Sec.—W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

AYR : Hon. Sec. —Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BARNSLEY: Hon. Secs.—Rev. T. W. Binder and Rev. James Browne, 

BasrNGsTOKE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. Marriner. 

Baru : Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Canon Haddo®k. 

BELFAST : Hon. Secs.—Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. * 

BIRKENHEAD: Hon. Secs.—Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. 
Aidan’s College. 

BIRMINGHAM : Hon. Sec.— 

BLAIRGOWRIE : Hon, Sec.—W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

BLACKBURN : Hon. Secs.—Rev. Canon Birch 
Neville Haworth. 

Bons : Hon. Sec.—Rey. S. Hicks. 

BOLTON : Hon. Sec.—R. Stockdale, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Hon. Sec.—Rey. Dr. Edersheim. 

BRADFORD : Hon. Scc,—Rev. W. Dyson. 

BRIGHTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. C. E. Douglass, 

BROADSTAIRS : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. H. Carr. 

BromLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. J. Devereux. 

BURNLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev, H. A. Crosbie, 

Bun: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. 

CAMBRIDGE : Hon. Se, — 


, Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. 


Hornby ; Hon, Sec, —Rev. W. Thorburn. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


CANADA: Toronto.—Subseriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 

CARDIFF : Hon. Sec.—W. Jones, Esq. 

CHELMSFORD : Hon. Scc. —H. S. Coleman, Esq. 

CHELTENHAM : Hon. Sec.—Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Hon. Sec.— 

CHIGWELL: Hon. Sec.— 

CHIPPENHAM: Hon. Sec.—A. T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and BristoL: Hon. Secs.—Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND County or Cork; Hon. Sec. H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

Coupar Axaus: President—Very Rev. Dean Torry. 

CROYDON : Hon. Sec. — 

DARLINGTON : Hon. Sec.—J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

Devizes : Hon. Scc.— 

Devonrorr: Hon. Sec.—J. Venning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Hon. Sec.—Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

DUNDEE : Hon. Sec, —Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DURHAM : Hon. Sec. —Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE: Hon. Sec.—Rev. And. Brydie. 

EASTBOURNE : Hon. Sec.—Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Hon. Sees.—Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. John- 
ston, Esq.; F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER: Hon. Sec.—Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: Mon. Secs.—A. Lloyd Fox and 
W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM : Hon. Sec.—John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Hon. Sec. —Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: Hon. Sec.—T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : Hon. Sec.—G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome: Hon. Sec.—Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

FOLKESTONE : Hon. Sec.— 

GLAsqGow : Hon. Sccs.—Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
and A."B. M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Hon. Secs,—Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : Hon. Sec. —D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Hon. Sec.—Capt. Campbell, R.N. 

HarrFAx: Hon. Sec, —J. H. Bracken, Esq. 

HALSTEAD : Hon. Secs.—Rev. S. J, Hales and Rev. J. W. Coombes. 

Hasrincs: Hon. Sec.— 

HELENSBURG : Hon. Sec,—Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HEREFORD : Mon. Sec.—Rev. F. Salter Stooke, Ledbury, 

HERTFORD : Hon. Sec.—W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

HEXHAM : Hon, Sec,—John Hope, Esq., jun. 

Hirenin: Hon. Sec.—T. Pollard, Esq. 

Hornvwoon: Hon. Sce.—Major Griffin. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Hon. Sec.—Henry Barker, Esq., Railway St., St. George's Sq. 

HULL: Hon. Sec.—J. P. Bell Esq., M.D, 

HUNTINGDON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Gerald Vesey, 

INVERNESS : Hon. Scc,—Capt. Bolland, R. E. 

Irswien : Mon. Sec, —Rev. J. R. Turnock. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Irvine : Hon. Sec.—Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
KENDAL: Hon. Scc.—Robert Somervell, Esq. 
KIRKCALDY : Hon. Sec.—John Barnett, Esq. 
Lrzps: Hon. Sec.—Edward Atkinson, Esq. 
LEITH : Hon. Sec.—James Braidwood, Esq. 
Lewes: Hon. Sec.—Rev. R. Straffen. 
LISKEARD : Hon. Sec.—W. J. Corin, Esq. 
LIVERPOOL: Hon. Sec.— 

LONDONDERRY : Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 
MALVERN : Hon. Sec.—Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD: Hon. Sec.—T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

MARGATE: Hon. Sec.—Rey. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. Edmund Jackson. 
MONTROSE : Hon. Sec.—Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Hon. Sec.—Dr. Robinson. 

MossLEY: Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK : Hon. Sec.—Evelyn Falkner, Esq. 


Newark: Ladies Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mis, Tallents; Hon. Scc. —Mrs. 


G. Hodgkinson. 
NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon, 
W. Lyall, Esq. 
NEWPORT PAGNELL: Hon. Sec.— 
NORTHAMPTON: Hon. Scc.—H. Marshall, Esq. 
OXFORD : Hon. Sec.— 
PAISLEY : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Dods. 
PERTH : Hon. Sec.—Jolm W. Jameson, Esq. 
PLYMOUTH : Hon. Secs.—J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 
PORTSMOUTH: Hon. Sec.— 
PRESTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. E. T. Linton. «, 
READING: Hon. Sec.—G. Leybourne Carley, Esq. 
REIGATE and REDHILL: Hon. Sec.— 
RICHMOND, SURREY: Hon. Sec, —R. R. Alexander, Esq. 
SCARBOROUGH : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Bedford. 
SEVENOAKS : Hon. Sec.—Graham Jackson, Esy. 
SISSINGHURST : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. Peterson. 
SOUTHPORT : Hon. Sec.—George Lee, Esq. 
SHERBORNE : Hon. Sec.—J. Farmer, Esq. 
SOWERBY: Hon. Sec.—Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 
ST. ALBANS: Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 
ST. ANDREW’s: Hon. Secs.—Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 
Sr. GERMANS: Hon. Sec.—L. Kerswill, Esq. 
SKIPTON : Hon. Sec.—Rev. J. Windsor. 
STALYBRIDGE : Hon, Sec.—Rey. Dr. Cranswick. 
STOCKTON : Hon. Sec, —J oseph Laidler, Esq., M.D. 
STIRLING : Hon. Sec.—Rev. W., Taylor. 
Stroup : Hon. Sec. —T. S. Osborne, Esq. 
Taunton : Hon. Scc, —R. J. Shepherd, Esq. 
TAVISTOCK : Hon. Sec,— 
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PHOTOGRAPHS——“ SEAL OF HAGGAI"—THE MOABITE STONE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subseribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
+ are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI?” 


Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Facsimile casts of the small fragments have been taken. They can be pro- 
cured at cost price. D 


Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross) — 


1, One-third size of Captain Warren’s tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 
2. Full size of the squeezes themselves, in four photographs... 210 0 


ERRATA. 


For Rev. W. S. Fowler (p. 4, April Quarterly Business Sheet) read Rev. J. T. 
Fowler. 

For Miss Peachey (p. 5) 10s., read Miss Peache £10. 

For J. A. Plowes (p. 5) read (7)). H. Plowes. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. ` 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


JUNE 16TH TO SEPTEMBER 22ND, 1874. 


*.* Tf any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be glad to be 


informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


aRev. C. Alderson 
aAdmiral Aldham.................. 
aRev. Dr. Allon 
aCharles Ashton, Esq............. 
aG. Ashworth, Esq. 
aRev. G. Austen 
Miss A yrtoncs oue edes 
GPP. Bacom-Esq. 1233€... 
rove DA DAT ne TS 
aRev. James Bastow...... ........ 
a P. Beley;- Reeg, ' «sott 
Rev. E Belay. iasi irnar 
J. Bewlay, Reg, ...... 00... 
Mrs. Bempas 
Mrs. Bradley 
aG. C. Braithwaite, Esq. 
aJ. Braithwaite, Esq. ............ 
aMrs: Bromehead..-. sa hree 
& Rev. I. I. Brooke 
R. Clayton Browne, Esq. ...... 
aJ. L. Budden, Esq. 
aMrs. P. Butler 
Miss Buxton 
"leyendo EE 
a Rev. Greville J. Chester 
Mrs. W. Chester: ..::.22:... 
aGeneral J. Clarke 
aCaptain Clarke 
aThomas Clegg, Esq. ............ 
aRev. J. F. Cobb 
chevy: Je Cochranen ees ees 
R. Cockshott; Esq. ..........-.... 
aRev. B. H. Codrington 
Mrs. Conolly’s (collected by 
Mrs. Gulliver)................-. 
"JT ER eet enee ege 
aJ. Herbert Cooke, Esq. ......... 
aMrs. Montague Cooke 
aC. A. Cope, Esq. 
«Miss Copley (£14) 
aH. Courtney, Esq. eneen 
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OllaRev. F. F. Cox 
O “E. Crespin, BSar seer esas 
OldRevs tee 
Oa ELS Walton; BSGI odos 
aW. Dawson, Esq. 
Mrs. Dixon 
0 e Dr. Dutiield aiii 
Olia@Rey, Dr. O. Decke coccion. Ze 
OI Mrs. Dykes 
6|| M. D. 
6 

0 


Rev. E. P. Eddrup, for 1874 

and 1875; (10s--6d. ali. 
Ol T. Engall, Esq. .................. 
0| J. Evans, Esq. 
O Mrs. Je EE LEE 
Oo, W. Garlick, Esq. ............ 
Ol Alexander Gibson, Esq.......... 
Oa M rss Glee EE 
0/aSir F. Goldsmid 
0| James Grant, Esq. (£l 1s.a 
0 for 5 years, ending 1878) ... 
6a Thomas Grant, Esq. ............ 
0llaJ. Temperley Gray, Esq. ...... 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


W. Gray, Esq. 
aMiss Greathead 
aThomas Greenhalgh, Esq....... 
aRev. W. Griffith ease 

Mars, AL Gullyerz- 2 e 
aColonel Haig 
aRev. H. Haigh 
aWilliam Hall, Esq. (for 1875» 

Mrs. Leveson Hamilton......... 
@Rey. C- Hankook tenei 2.00 ane: 
aMiss Hardinge 
«Miss C. Hardy 

F. Harmer, Esq., F.G.S. ...... 

Miss Harris 


aC. H Hawkins, Esq. .......-.... 
aMiss Hebbert 
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LIST OF 


aJ. A. Hewlett, Esq. ...........- 
(Cie AYE, Ehre Et 
A. S. Hobson, Esq. (£1 1s.a) 
ay Hollings, Tiss) EE 
KEE 
KE ee 
Holman Hunt, Esq. ............ 
WRG io dM Ye EE 
«Mrs. Rachel Jackson 
lr, diste toe ER RETE CE 
aMrs. T. F. Johnson 
Mrs. C. Jones 
iones, SEO RENE 
ole, Llewellyn Jones 
ll 
QJ. T. Kerr, Esq 
«Rev. J. Kinross 
eg Aen 
aro Ee 
Ae Marber Esq asr -- 9 2:7: 
KEES 
aW. F. Lavington, Esq. ......... 
Mins T Lease, a e MEE 
eama Eet 
«Adam Henry Lees, Esq 
Gen. Lefroy 
«Miss Legg 
AMENA Geen 
Eed Lowe, Bsques es asocio 
CACCOS AUOM NIUE ue eee des 
aRev. Canon Lysen 
Mrs. Mitford 


aArchdeacon Musgrave 
aAlfred Neild, Esq 
mia iNew th, saco 
as. O. Nicholson, Esq. 
a—- Noble, Esq 
di 


S. Noble, Esq. (o £1 1s., 
for REECH 
aRev. A. E. Northey 
W. Dunkley Paine. 
SPSS) RD onc 
«E. H. Palmer, Esq. 
ars ren ene Esq ee 
al A Deeg 
Je: AE tree 
«G. W. Pilcher, Esq. 
«Miss J. J. Pin. 
Go VA LE ee 
lev. W. A. Plumptre .. .. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


IM 
coooooOoodmoooooooooooOoocoloeeoegcm coe E 


(SIS 


(SMS SANS AS E) (=) 


aR. L. Poole, SA 
MISS LOW EE 
Rev. E. T. Prust (to complete 
201 5S.) 
G. L. Reid, Esq. 
zRev. A. Ridgway 
ANS Robinson, Esg: EE 
Reyno Robjohns--. e 
Vë MOSSE DE DEE ee 
been Tele 
LE EE Oe 
S. Scott, Esq. (a £1 1s.) ...... 
DEER EE 
as. H. Shorthouse, Esq. ......... 
Mrs. Newman Smith («£1 1s.) 
ASIA EECH 
GENEE 
aT. Sopwith, Esq. 
CANIS SEM COM meter... cee etree es 
TANS ue 503 
Miss Standidge 
EI EE E 
The Misses Stephenson 
akey. Drostoushton seess 
«Sunday School Union ......... 
Syria Improvement Committee 
Prof. Tanner tiea eee 
Capra Ae 
J. D. Thomas, Esq. 
(REN ay E a OGM Cy: nee eee 
Messrs. Thorp Brothers 
aCapt. Townshend 
Hon Otway oler ss 
Greter ee 
Major C. Chenevix Trench, 
EE 
R. J. Turnbull, Esq. 
Mss I unnor e. m TN 
aRev. W. H. Twemlow 
CRE Vag Aca eg 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 
Ditton s enata AS D 
Lord Vernon 
dE WEE 
Miss Walker 
AS Wetton ie. oes eee etn. 
ak. T. Webb, Esq. 
Review EE 
W. Whytehead, EsQ............. 
«Rev. R. P. Wilkinson ....... 
aRev. J. Stewart Wilson 
R. Winn, Esq., M.P. 
Mins cystic qe EE 
oJ. Robinson Wright, Esq. 
aJ. S. Wright, Esq 
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0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


‘Subscriptions paid into Coutts'— 


Ee June 24 Saso EEN £2 2 0 
July 4.—Rev. G. H. Mes dela DIE TV TET 
Paid ihrough Messrs. Ransom and Co. to Coutts'—— 
Aug; 129; —Myss Co Drummond. ... cene SEIL UE c) 
AE E MES Gorham mano dtellid tbe En 2050590 
eer E "dE EE 102 0890 
‘Subscriptions paid through Union Bank— 
July 28—E. W. Crabtree, Esq. ...... rabt iE ant: £1 I0 
ER OE MesspSe Hare and COs horae etre tuos ee jt 30-4 
Ang, oi—Adam H. Lees, Esq. .......... eren TO 
Sept o£ e 2 2 0 
22 2210 — Gr. Norman, BSquAt e 010 0 
an 21—Hon. and Rev. A. Legge ...........oo008.. T0 330 
», 25—Lord Talbot de Malahide .................. 3p s iQ 
LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
AYR. 
September 24.—By cash received ..................... POLT O 
1874-4 :— MISMA GOAT maana e um Ae OO 
Miss Ayboun as... et gt o ee ee £0.40 «0 d. FJ Murdoch dis. Deg e, 010 6 
BIN Ue eee TEE 0.5 0 Ri Di MürdóchL ës enia Ska 
Campbell Douglas.................. 010 6 o 
ES Dr. Dykes..4... 4... 010 6 $0990 
eun Ent ose 0 10 6 |Rev. P. Dailly Riehardson, for 
Beeneral Lennox ...........- «ee 010 6]| photographs Nos. 49, 102, 
onu Murdoch 2... 25.(..00s urere ORONO) | MEI nda eere eser 0 4 6 
James MeMurtrie ...... ............ 0 5-0 ———— 
Inr MoNellle.............- esee 0 5 0 £6 13 6 
BRIGHTON. 
July 27.—Miss Soames (2nd don.)............... ..... ELO Ki) 
Jayo ele Ee 13 9 4 
June 24, 1874 :— UE £0.79. —8 
“Miss S. A. Borrer (1873), The Transmitted to Hon. Sec. Aug. 
| Lodge, Portslade, Surrey...... £10 0 0| 6, 1874, by Rev. C. E. 
Rev. T. Moseley, Rose Hill Douro EE 13 9 4 
Witla pe DEISN OM 50. eeu 1128 e 
C. Bellingham, Esq., 12, New 
. Steine, Brighton E edt 010 0 
Rev. Dr. Hannah, Vicarage, 
Brighton A Gets e arenes Te M ce i 
Rey. C. E. Douglas... non. aiu pu 2 
£13 13 0 £13 13 0 


C. E. Dovaras, Hon. Local See. for Brighton. 


o 
EI 


A en SCH 


-BODMIN. 
August 25.—aS. Hicks, Esq. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
June 26.—Rev. Sydney Gillam (a10s.) ............... 


CARDIFF. ` 
July 22.—aJ. E. Billups, Esq. 


 CHELTENHAM. 


July 23.—aE. W. Gere, Esq. een falo ane £0 10 6 
CLIFTON. 
June 24.—By cash received aisce A aah BONG 
DARLINGTON. 
June 20.—aMrs. Gurney Pease, for 5 years ...... £10 0 0 
» » —4J. D. Hodgkin, Esq..... 2.0... 
, 25.—(Name forwarded) Rev. T. E. Hodgson 010 6 
s» 90.— "e Rai Pratt; Esq. . aE 
DEVIZES. l 
July 20.—Rev. R. W. Biggs es eese e 
DERBY. 
ı July gë e E A 
EXETER. 
Aug. 14.—By cash received |... eee ES £8 3 0 
1874. 1874. | 
Jä ge, Audi. ro e Lu. ope £l 1 0 |Aug. 18.—Remitted by cheque 
Mrs. A. Mills ................ | 1 1 OI on Messrs. Sanders to W. 
gero qe UM Sex» | D 0 0] Besant, Esq... : 
eege ole es KM Ee 
(8 3 0 l 


Dr. 
| 1872. 
Received from Mr. Shears, don. 
Rev. A. Mangles, sub. ......... 
T. Taunton, Esg., don. ......... 
Ditto for Reports ............... 
fed. R. Capron, Esq., sub.......... 
_ Captain Campbell, sub. ......... 
E Ditto for Reports...77---..-..--- 
E. Futvoye, Esq., sub. ......... 
1874. > 
General Twemlow, R.E., sub. 
LE Ee 
Lieut. W. R. C. Wynne, R.E., 
SUG Wem EE eo SARE 
J. R. Capon, Esq., sub. for 


E. Futvoye, Esq., sub. ......... 
icy A. Mangles SUD... 
Capt. Campbell, sub. 1873-4... 
KR. J. Shepard, Esq., sub. 1873-4 


Received collection at lecture on 
Feb. 22, 1872, by Rev. Dr. 
|, Geekie, at Guildford County 
Lt, Ee 
Captain Campbell, for 50 Photo- 
graphs supplied from office, 
DEE ee 


June 16.—By cash 


July 31.—aW. Bryant, Esq 


Aug. 14.—By cash received 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


GLASGOW, 
SR Meses uM PIO ue 8 

GLOUCESTER. 
PN teen £1 1 0 

GUILDFORD. 
AMETS crt c £10 5 0 

\Cr. 
1872. 


¡Paid hire of fly for Dr. Geekie 
Eeer | 
To Hall Company ; hire of hall 
for lecture by Rev. Dr. 
Geekie, Feb. 1872, gas, warm- 
TEE 
Doorkeepers eer 


|'Messrs. Asher & Co., printing, 


j 


| advertising, and posting bills 
and cards for lecture ......... 


| Proceeds of Coliection at doors 


of leeture by Dr. Geekie (paid 
to him and accounted for 
page 15 of July Statement, 
QA EE 
1874. 
Aug. 12.—Balance to date re- 
mitted to Secretary by cheque | 
| on London and County Bank, | 


- | (EL Renee 


©. D. CAMPBELL, Captain, H MIN. 
Hon. Sec. 


Guildford, August 12, 1872. 
HALIFAX. 
July 6.—aJ. Waterhouse, Hsq. ...5.-:: 1 9 2. eene dk SIO) 
» 15.—aSir Titus Salt, Barty Ee nooo rage EPA NU) 
HALSTEAD. 
Aus. 21. Mrs. Black c ec £010 6 
22 x0 Miss. Creichtont EE dees 010 6 


bo c2 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

IRVINE. 

June 19,—BY CASH .........csseerrancenransauereeagaaes "mor os E 10 
KENDAL. 

July 25.—alsaac Brown, Esq. ...... ee eere SIGUE 

LEAMINGTON. 

Aug. 28'—aThe Misses Wight ^... eere Sa. 2 0 
LEDBURY. 

LN CASH cosa ae GEES £3 2 0 

Donations for 1874— | [Subscriptions (annual)— 

Colonel Morey Kyrie ............ "90r DO Rey de EU eer 
Rev. E. Me Water EE E 1* 50970: li EE 

| U A ERO CET Eë 
Rev. F. Salter Stooke,........... 
LIVERPOOL. 
Aug: lia Sogar; Ebes 2. ee eene reete etna tnnt srr A 
MANCHESTER. 
Name forwarded by Rev. W. F. Birch— 
leen Secteure, SEENEN E ée £010 6 
MORPETH. 
& 
June 17.—«Thomas Hopper, ESQ. ..... esee £0 10 6 
NAIRN. 
July Eer Zi 0 
NEWARK. 
Aug. T.—By cash, received EEN £49 17 0 
The following list has also been received :— 

By Mrs. Tallents— | |j Mys, Sikes .... eese etre 
beer deer) Ec ennio | £l r-o Ms EE 
Miss Fillingham- ............... 0: EE 
Mrs. Wilson sóc NORTE | 010 Ou Mrs. Henry Branston ..... ... 
phe pee A | 1 0 Ou Godfrey Tallents, Esq.......... 
John Thorpe, Esq. ............ 15150, eS Some 
Meet e 010 0 je E ie 


6 


HHOOOF 


0 D 
6 
6 
0 


cuo ecole 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEWARK (continued). 


` By Mrs. Grosvenor Hodgkinson Ee 
(retired) — Mise) bilson. sense t. ts 
Mrs. George Gilstráp ......... oats OS Mite E 
MT famipnih 00 p eee et Ours Warwick; Esg acaso alas 
Ass Deepino Cre eee eee EE 
MISS EE T 51024 15M, Woodcock eeh 
| = MEE A leet 
L3 19, "OL Ms Gond ire ee ose. ate: GE 
By Miss Readhouse— Viscountess Ossington .... .... 
Miss Doubleday -. — ..-...... £0 10 oi Robert Middleton, Esq. ...... 
Miss Readhouse.................. 010 0| Captain Sinelair ...1........... 
d Mr Bousteldb- ee ET EE E 
Mr, Henry Walton 7. .......- 0 12 oi 
d 
NORWICH. 
July"222Er. Jarrold Bsqz:.. 2:5 ME TIN AAG 
POLS, El EE Ak JY 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Sept. 22.— aF. Beresford Wright .......::..... ess £2 2 0 
| ORKNEY. 
Juno 107 SR Proud. A sien agin denise. leat £0 10 6 
PAISLEY. 
July 21: —2aJohn. Clarke, Dag eege eebe geess seess $t 0 0 
PRESTON. 
Sept. 10.—aRev. T. Trongchton. ee £L L 
ST. ALBANS. 
July 28.—Rev. A. Gagn £0 10 6 
SOUTH STOCKTON. 
July 30.—aJ. Laidler, Esq... O O 
» —aW. B. Brayshay, Esq... TO 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
June 16.—By cash received... £2 0770 


OS ooocoooooo 


Va ni 


om 


TORQUAY. 


June 27. —aRev. M. B. Honto d Aes dE 


. £0 10 


i Paidi in May and Graas in last Quarterly — 


hr 
A 


E  Subser ibers— 


aJ. F. Cobb, Esq. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


July 18.—«Rev. F. H. Hickons 


July 2.—By cash received 


£5 14 


o 


Geet ee de one ec SOPAS: £0 10 d 


0 


Mr. Geo. Lawrence, 1873, 4...... 
DE Edwards, 1878, 4............ £1 1-0 Rev.. T. Beresford, 187 Luo. 
3 Mrs. Thos. Green, 1823-5. ORTO EE 
mnc Mr Church, 18735- LALO 
i C. W. Lavington, 1873......... 0.5 0 
d ae AS EE 0 5 ou Paid Woodard, hall-keeper, 
Wm. Dore, Esq., 1874 ......... 0 50 for hall, gas, &c., Mr. St. 
Mr. Manning, 1873, 4 ......... OBLORA Olair's Lecture of April, 1874 
Rev. Canon Meade, 1874 ...... 010 Gi X i 
de Geo. Thorn, 1873, 4......... 010 0 Cash by cheque 
W.HIBBYE 
Bept. 12. 0 MBs E LS SIN 
YORK. 
July 18,—oH, Richardson; Esq e a5 ib ub qd) 
LECTURES BY REV. M. BROCK. 
June. 17.— By cash collected.............. ees £3.13 6 


Pre 


Ai oad 


i 
£0 10 

0 10 

0 10 
£6 8 
014 6 
£5 14 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT MEETINGS. 
(N.B.—Some of these names will be found in the general list.) 


GROSVENOR House, July 24, 1874 :— 


Word MOON Oi deele a a £10 0 0 
MTS Ee er EE 010 0 
heen, A EE EE EEN 05 0 
Ee anann ae e EE hue 
Oe EE 0 5 0 
Au En EE 07102340 
iU LOLITAS PS ea ENIM MM En 010 0 
LEE EA A CR HUNE, 2055020 
BEE eec o» regt mper etui (n D ME Ome 2526 
EE TOO 
Lany H. B. HAuILTON's, July 18, 1874 :— 
Subscribers— 
Admiral H. B. Hamilton, Macartney House, The 
Heath Greenwich EE £010 0 
Lady Harriet B. Hamilton, ditto ..................... 010 0 
Hon. Lady Hamilton Gordon .............—.......... 0 2206 
Hon. General Sir Alexander Gordon .................. 075550 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., St. Michael's, 
erlech Zeen 0175200 
Earl of Aberdeen, Haddo House  ..................... 010 0 
£2 2 6 
Donations— 
Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton..................... £0 10 0 
Hon Lady Hamilton Gordon.: dopna aree irena 0 5 0 
Hon. General Sir Alexander Gordon .................. 010 0 
Rev. Dr. Hill, The Circus, Greenwich ......... ..... 010 0 
Hon. Mrs. Denison, 16, Chesham Place, Belgrave 
VEO umm desees geg ; 0-108 
Miss Pontifex, Croom’s Hill, Blackheath............ 05 0 
MESA WS dada T E E 0 5 0 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Bentley and Son. 


The¿Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. 
Captain Warren's Work. This is now out of print, except Nos. V. and 
VL, containing, among other matter, Captain Warren's Papers on 
Lebanon, Ccele-Syria, the East of Jordan, and Mount Hermon. 


Do. Second Series, 1871. Professor E. H. Palmers 
Work. Nos. I. and III. out of print. 
Do. for 1872. The Survey. January No. out of print. 
Do. for 1873. The Survey. October No. out of print. 
Do. Jan., April, and July, 1874. The Survey of Palestine 


and the Researches in Jerusalem. 
The Committee will be greatly obliged by the return of any old copies, 
especially of numbers now out of print. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS—“ SEAL OF HAGGAI”—THE MOABITE STONE. 


H 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
T are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI." 


Casts of this small sealhave been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Facsimile casts of the small fragments have been taken. They can be pro- 
cured at cost price. 


Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross) — 


1, One-third size of Captain Warren's tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 
2. Full size of the squeezes themselves, in four photographs... 210 0 


ERRATA. 


The list of lectures omitted in last Quarterly Statement— 
(JUEENSTOWN, May 5, £4 3s. 21d. 
33 Admiral Coote (4 years) £1 1s. 


For Rev. Maxwill Roper read Rev. Maxwell Rodgers. 
For Rev. W. Allen Wentworth read Rev, W. Allan Whitworth. 


For C. C. Harris, Esq. read C. C. Haines, Esq. 
» Rev. T. L. F, Stock ,, Rev. T. L. F. Stack. 
»» Rev..C. W. Frgel  ,, Rev. C. W. Frizell. 
» Jas. Henry, Esq. » Jas. Harvey, Esq. 

» Rev. J. Conelly » Rev. J. Conolly. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


THE Survey has been resumed, and is now in active progress, 
the party having been at work since the middle of October in the 
hill country south of Judah. This little-known region has yielded 
results of the greatest importance to the cause of Biblical topo- 
graphy. Among the identifications proposed by Lieut. Conder are 
especially that of Dhoheriyeh, with the Levitical city of Debir, on 
which Lieut. Conder writes with great force and clearness; that of 
Bezetho or Beth Zetho, 1 Maccab. vii. 19; Chozeba, 1 Chron. iv. 22; 
Maarath, Joshua xv. 59; Arab, Joshua xv. 52; Zanoah, Joshua 
xv. 56; the Rock of Maon, 1 Sam. xxii. 25; and the Hill of 
Hachilah, 1 Sam. xxiii. 19. His reports may be also referred to for 
his valuable information on the Rock Etam, the Forest of Hareth, 
the wood of Ziph, and other places. . 

The Survey party have been searching for boundary marks round 
the Levitical cities of Juttah and Eshtemoa. No such inscriptions 
as those which rewarded M. Clermont-Ganneau at Gezer have 
been yet discovered ; but, on the other hand, boundary stones, which 
may be ancient, are observed at Eshtemoa, and it is curious that at 
both places the cardinal points at the presumed Levitical distance are 


on hill-tops. 


x 


2 5 PREFACE. 


Lieut. Conder’s discoveries in the Passages north of the Kubbet 
es Sakhra (pp. 7 and 11), and those of Mr. Maudsley on Mount Zion, 
promise to be of great importance in the topographical difficulties of 
Jerusalem. 

The specimen of the new map published this quarter is of the 
Carmel ridge, one of the least known and most interesting parts on i 
the Holy Land. It is on the scale of one inch to the mile, and con- 
tains about eight times the number of names to be found in any ` 
other map, besides the sites of ruins, ancient towns, vineyards, de., 
upon it. One of the most important features in the new map—less 
important, perhaps, in this portion of Palestine than in those con- 
nected with the Books of Judges and Samuel—is the course of the 
ravines and valleys. A great step is taken in the issue of this speci- 
men portion of the new map: it is an earnest of the whole, and the 
Committee are certain that its appearance will serve as an assurance 
to subscribers that the work is being carried out in the most thorough 
and complete manner. 

The Committee in July last asked for £2,500 before the end of 
the year. Of this sum, up to the present date (Dec. 29th), less than 
£2,000 have been paid in, the total income of the Fund for the year 
being about £200 less than that of last year. Owing, too, to a great 
increase in prices in Palestine, the expenses of the two expeditions have 
been much higher than was anticipated, consequently the new year 
begins with a heavy load of debt. The Committee most earnestly 
beg their friends not to allow this Survey—the greatest work ever 
attempted in the Holy Land, a work for all time'and the whole 


world—to languish for want of assistance. 


NOTES. 
M. Clermont-Ganneaw landed at ‘Marseilles early in December. He has 
brought with him the ** Vase of Bezetha,” of which a full account was given in 
the Quarterly y Statement for October last ; a, cast, of the supposed “Head of 
Hadrian ;” two of the Gezer letters ; and a very lar ge quantity of inedited 
inscriptions and ied 


In the autumn it is hoped to publish in one large e a complete account 
of his Aréhiologieal work in Palestine, with à gr eat number of illustrations. 
Full particulars will be advertised. Meantime, a reduction in the priee will be 
made in the case of subscribers, as was done with the ** Recovery of Jerusalem," 
and names of those wishing to bere: ee Di will he received at the office of the Fund, 


The Bapat Eon the: Cé Mr. C; Fa. Tyrwhitt Date published in this 
number of the Statement, was found after his death among his papers. It had 
not received his corrections, but is published as it was found. 


His pamphlet on ‘‘ Modern Jerusalem” has been now published by Mx. 
Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. It contains a report on the population, the industries, 
and the characteristics of the city, which will be read with, great interest. . It 
was written for the Committee of the Fund, but not published in the Quarterly 
Statement, as it appeared not to fall within the objects of the Society. 


It is proposed to hold a meeting in J anuary in order to review and discuss 
some of the latest work of M. Ganneau.: When the day is fixed it will be 
advertised in the Times and other papers. 


Lieutenant H. H. Kitchener, R.E., the successor to Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
arrived in Palestine in November. The health of the party is reported to be 
good, with the exception of that of Sergeant Black, of whom, however, the 
latest report speaks favourably. 


There are no new facts connected with the Shapira Collection. An eminent 
Semitic scholar, M. Neubauer, has added his voice to that of those who regard 
the inscriptions as forgeries (Academy, Dec. 12, 1874). So-called e Moabite ” 
pottery is now exhibited for sale at other places in Jerusalem besides the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Shapira. Photographs of some of these have been brought home 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. ‘They are precisely similar to all the rest, no variety 
of type being presented in any yet sketched or brought home, 


The researches of Mr. Henry Maudsley on Mount Zion (see Lieut. Conder’s 
Reports, p. 7) have resulted in discoveries of great interest and topographical 
importance. It is to be hoped that he will be encouraged to carr y on investi- 
gations which have been crowned with such great success, 


4. ` NOTES. 


The American Association have not yet despatched their second expedition. 
The Committee, however, are carefully considering their next step. It has 
already been reported that a far larger sum has been collected in the States than 
that with which our own Fund was started. 


The amount received from September 22nd to December 22nd, from all 
sources, was £1,243 15s. 5d., being more than £300 a month, a rate which, if 
it could be maintained through the whole year, would place the Committee fairly 
beyond anxiety. The income always asked for is £5,000. The balance in the 
banks on the latter date was £107 6s. 3d. The expenses of the Survey amount, 
necessarily, and at the lowest estimate, to £200 a month. 


A meeting was held at Manchester on Thursday, Dec. 17th, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P., which was addressed by Mr. Grove, M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, Major Wilson, Rey. W. F. Birch, and other gentlemen. The 
meeting pledged itself to raise the sum of £500 for the Fund during the follow- 
ing year. 


The Rev. William Wright, of Damascus, has kindly consented to act as ` 
Honorary Secretary for the Fund in that city. Dr. Chaplin has already for 
some years acted as the Honorary Secretary for Jerusalem, while the Consul- 
General at Beyrout and the Consul at Jerusalem are both members of the 
General Committee. 
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THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


LIEUT. CLAUDE R. CONDER'S REPORTS. 


XXII. 


JERUSALEM, 1st October, 1874. 


I sEND home a few notes on points of interest which I have noted on 
coming back to the country before recommencing our active work. 

I landed at Jaffa on 20th September, having left England on the 
night of the 10th, and spent a Sunday morning in Bologna, This is 
about as rapid a journey as could possibly be made under existing 
arrangements. 

Gezer.—On passing from Ramleh I made a détour by Abu Shusheh to 
visit Tell Jezer, and the place where the two inscriptions were found. 
Tell Jezer, which I have had occasion to describe previously, is a pro- 
minent mound, partly natural, partly artificial, commanding one of the 
main routes from the plains to Jerusalem. On the south are rough 
cayes and tombs, some having names, as shown on the Survey. On the 
east, in the valley, is a fine spring ‘Ain Yerdeh, and on the opposite 
slope is the ruin of the same name. It was on the top of this flat hill, 
rather more than a mile from Tell Jezer, that the two stones were 
found. The line which joins their positions (about 100 yards apart) runs 
approximately north-west and south-east. They seem to have formed 
portions of the integral rock, and were written on its flat surface, which 
renders the fact that one inscription has to be reversed to read the 
Greek more easy to understand. There are evidences of considerable 
work; round this part of the hill the rock is cut in various places, and 
some shallow troughs, looking like sarcophagi with the sides knocked 
off, are visible. Somewhat in the same line, farther north, I was shown 
a long, rough stone, with two large letters, about a foot high, cut at 
the end. It has fallen on another, in a manner which suggests the 
former existence of some rude monument or sarcophagus. I was told 
of the existence of another stone farther south-east, but did not see it. 
Of the two first found, nothing is visible beyond the chipped rock in the 
place where they were cut out. The first is in the Serai at Jerusalem, 
where it is to be seen, and a photograph and several sketches have been 
taken. The other is in the Serai at Ramleh. 

Mr. Drake's Last Illness.—It is a melancholy consolation to find how 
kindly Mr. Drake was treated during his last painful illness, Tho kind- 
ness of all the English residents was marked and untiring, and all that 
skill and care could do was done. I fear I hardly did justice in my 
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memoir to Dr, Thévier, who had been so serviceable and kind in his 
former attack. The good doctor undertook, at a moment’s notice, a long 
and tedious journey to Jericho. He lost his way, and suffered by the 
fall of his horse. He reached us in the middle of the night, and by his 
prescriptions afforded immediate relief to Mr. Drake. - He never left us 
until we were all safely established in Jerusalem, when the immediate 
danger was over. During Mr. Drake’s last illness he showed the same 
kindness and attention. KÉ 

The behaviour of Mr. Hornstein was also worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. Nothing could exceed his care and thoughtfulness. During 
the long and trying period of forty-two days hardly any one in the hotel 
seems to have been able to take any rest, and Dr. Chaplin was finally 
quite"worn out, and stffered very considerably for some time after. 

Christian Work in the Mosque,—On the 25th inst. I visited, in company 
with Mr. Shick and Sergeant Black, the Haram enclosure, under a 
special invitation from the sheikh, to see certain new discoveries. The 
first of these was a small figure in bas-relief, lately uncovered on the 
side of the little table which supports the Shield of Hamzeh. The 
whole of the work of this’ piece appears to be Christian, as are also 
several of the capitals to the columns, such as those on each side of the 
Mirhab. ` The little figure seems to represent a saint in flowing drapery, 
with the aureole, and holding some indistinguishable object in the raised 
right hand. 

Greek Christian Inscription.—The second discovery, made a few days 
ago, whilst renewing the pavement of the mosque floor, is of greater im- 
portance. One of the flags was found to have a well-cut and preserved 
Greek inscription on the under side. It contains a date, and the 
crosses show it to be of Christian origin. i d j 

As far as I am able to make out at a first glance, it is a memorial 
tablet, but part ‘of the stone has been “unfortunately lost, and I was 
only able to’ recover this part of the inscription ‘by means of the cast 
made by the deep cut létters in'the underlying’ bed of mortar. No 
doubt this stone will provo of great interest (see p. 56). 

Mosaics.—The wooden frame which: surrounds the sacred rock hag 
been taken down, but nothing of importance was visible in addition to 
what is already known. The works are rapidly approaching completion, 
and the appearance of the interior and donie, now that the paint has 
been renewed and the mosaics washed, is wonderfully beautiful. The 
curious question of the method in which these mosaics are placed in 
the wall, we carefully investigated. There is no doubt that the ‘gold 
tessera have been intentionally fixed in an inclined position, so that 
the rays directly reflected may be, directed towards the spectators below, 
whereby the brilliancy is greatly increased. - (See «* ljettérs from M, 
Olermont-Ganneau, 1874,” p. 138.) "The pieces of other colours have not, 
however, been so placed. 


In parts, where the mosaics are defective or dull in colour, a coat of 
oil paint has been supplied. SE? 3 à 
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Arches.—The marble casing, in black and white, to the arches sup- 
porting the drum has never been removed, and we are thus still ignorant 
of the true form of the arch. The exterior has never, however, been 
correctly. represented. The keystone of each arch has a horizontal 
soffit, so that the arches cannot be said to be either pointed or round. 

Glass.—Mr, Shick.is of opinion that the apparent resemblance in the 
glass mosaie of the windows to the method above described of placing 
the mosaics of the dome, is only the result of accident, or of clumsy 
mending at a former period. ` 

The Passages, north of the Kubbet es Salhrah. —On the 28th inst. 1 
visited, in company with Sergeant Black, some of the great cisterns of 
tho ‘Haram, which are only dry just at the end of summer. We first 
descended No. 3, afterwards No.1. These, as will be remembered, are 
under the platform to the north of the Kubbet es Sakhrah, and the 
western one (No. 3) is inclined in such a manner that its production in 
a line north-east would intersect that of No. 1, at about the line of the 
north steps of the platform, so that, a connection with the vault running 
east and west on that side, and supposed by Mr. Fergusson to be part of 
a basilica, may be conjectured. I had always suspected’ that the north 
side of these two passages would be found to be modern, but had feared 
that the plaster would hide the work. I was, therefore, greatly pleased, 
on descending No. 3, to find at the farther end a wall,'evidently more 
modern, closing the passage, and built irregularly in an oblique line 
across. it. The lower part was cemented, but above the work showed 
and proves to be irregular in size, with broad mortar joints.. The pas- 
sage, which is throughout about thirty feet high, is roofed with a semi- 
circular arch of fine masonry. The keystone of the arch is very narrow, 
and the youssoirs gradually increase in breadth as they approach the 
haunches. This character of work, similar to that of the twin pools of 
the Sisters of Zion, is probably Roman. The voussoirs are cut irregularly 
by the end wall, and there can be no doubt that the passage continues 
farther north. On descending No. 1 I made the same remark, although 
the masonry of the cross wall was not so easily seen, but the. voussoirs 
of the roofing arch run beyond in the same way. The passages, though 
now used for cisterns, were; probably cut first for another object, and 
communicated with the exterior (see Note, p. 11). . There is a side 
chamber in No. 3, with a well mouth, which may very probably be 
the House of Baptism, or, more properly, Bath-room, mentioned in the 
Talmud. 

The Zion Scarp.—Since Captain Warren left Jerusalem, no work has 
been undertaken equalling in interest and importance that which is 
now being carried out at his own expense by Mr. Henry Maudsley, 
M.I.C.E. This gentleman has undertaken various improvements in the 
Bishops’ School on Zion, and in prosecuting these with a purely benevo- 
lent motive, he has contrived to carry his researches for stones and for 
cisterns in such directions as are best calculated to give results of 
archzological interest. The illustration of Josephus’s account, furnished 
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by the present discoveries, is in the highest degree instructive, and 
all travellers should in future make a point of visiting the school and 
its grounds. 

Mr. Maudsley kindly undertook to show me the whole of his work, 
which 1 will endeavour shortly.to describe. 

The Bishop's School grounds stand partly on rock, partly on made 
earth, brought down from above, forming a garden terrace which extends 
to the English cemetery, a length of about four hundred feet in all. Mr. 
Maudsley’s excavations are exactly those which I recommended should 
be made in this part in one of my early reports to the society, and the 
results are those which I hoped to obtain. The dining-room of the 
school-house proves to be founded on a rock, buttress, or tower, some 
twenty-five feet square, and reached by a flight of rock-cut steps on one 
side. The tower, whose scarp has an average height of about twenty 
feet, stands on a second rock platform of about twenty feet width, beyond 
which line Mr. Maudsley finds a drop of more than twenty-five feet. 
On the north-west side the scarp is now traced back, and a line discovered 
running due north, with a similar scarp directed on the present south- 
west corner of the city wall (a discovery of the utmost value, showing 
the line of the old west wall of the city, and proving the tower in ques- 
tion to be the ancient south-west angle of the first wall). 

It was found in building the school that this scarped block had formed 
the base of a pair of cisterns, with walls some six to eight feet thick, 
also rock-cut. Behind the tower, Mr. Maudsley has just lit upon a 
very large cistern, cut in the rock, and with a mouth about the level of 
the top of the rock platform. There is a communication between this 
large cistern and the base of the tower. No one reading this description 
can fail to see how exactly it carries out the description by Josephus of 
the smaller towers upon the first wall. They were twenty cubits (or 
about twenty-six feet) square, with steps leading up. They had a solid 
base twenty cubits high, not, as has been previously supposed, built so 
with large stones, but hewn, as we now see, in the solid rock. Finally, 
above this base were cisterns and rooms. The work, as now exposed in 
parts, is magnificent. The labour of hewing these great scarps, appar- 
ently with an instrument not more powerful than the modern picks used 
by the natives, must haye been immense. 

On the western side were found numerous fallen stones, many of which 
seem to me to be Roman work, with a draft of three inches broad. There 
are also voussoirs of arches evidently of considerable span, fragments of 
column shafts, some three feet in diameter, and the jamb and lintel 
stones of a great doorway. The stones were found principally face down- 
wards, as though fallen from the tower above, or pushed over from 
within. 

I have already described, in a former report, the system of cisterns 
which runs along the top of the scarp east of this first tower. Mr. 
Maudsley has now succeeded in clearing this great scarp, which faces 
south, and has reached thé bottom of it, The total height is about 
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thirty feet, and it stands on a rock platform of unknown width. There 
would, no doubt, be another fall beyond this, but I doubt the 
existence of a regular second scarp below, for which there would be no 
real use. The rock is probably rough, and left in its natural state. . 

A curious buttress sticks out of this scarp, and forms a division 
between two large cisterns, which seem to have been of masonry on the 
other sides. An inspection of the cement used in these, leads me to con- 
clude that the cisterns are Saracenic work applied to the ancient scarp 
of which they form no part. 

We now arrived at a sort of tunnel driven by the workmen against the 
face of the scarp, and on the platform as a base. Following this we 
came to the foot of the set of rock-cut steps explored by Captain Warren, 
and marked on the Ordnance Survey. It proves to be, as Captain 
Warren supposes, the base of the scarp, and the total height presented 
to the enemy at this point is some thirty feet. At the top of the steps 
are two cisterns or baths, with rock-cut sides and a masonry arch. These 
were the earliest discoveries of Mr. Maudsley, and I noticed them in a 
report which was mislaid in England. Above and behind these are a 
brick-kiln, a cistern, and a wall, apparently more modern, but of good 
masonry. 

In the portion of the scarp nearest the tower already described, is a 
rock chamber, containing a large water-trough, cut like a sarcophagus 
out of the rock, and beside it are two mangers also rock-cut. These 
were found during a visit by Mr. Drake, and are mentioned by him in 
his last report, which I have just sent home. 

The explorations are rendered complete by the discovery of a second 
tower. It forms the corner of the cemetery, and its scarp juts out at 
right angles to the line already described, and has a height of upwards of 
thirty feet. In the corner thus formed, Mr. Maudsley has made a 
cistern so as to leave the discovery open and visible. This second tower 
has also a large cistern within, and the steps lead directly to it. The 
work of the scarp is magnificent, and the appearance it must have pre- 
sented when standing with its towers above, is well worthy the eulogy 
of Josephus. 

Further exploration has shown a counter-scarp, or opposite scarped 
side, giving a ditch some twenty feet wide, with a rough rock slope 
beyond. Itis not certain whether this ditch is continuous, and there 
is certainly none at the western tower. The line of the counter-scarp, 
where laid bare, is not strictly parallel to that of the scarp. It is possible 
it may in places be intended to form an extra protection where the rock 
without the fortress stands higher. This ditch reminds one of the 
ditch or gutter which Joab crossed in David's siege of Jerusalem, but 
the side on which that attack was made is uncertain. 

Two other interesting details may be mentioned. The method of 
moving the large stones has been always a matter of doubt. Mr. 
Maudsley showed me a voussoir, with a hollow cut in the top, similar to 
the square sunk holes in some of the temple stones. There was a strong 
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bar of some compound metal resembling lead, büt harder, securely 
cemented across this, to which a hook or cord niight bé attached. In 
making his excavations, Mr. Maudsley also lit upon a Curious stone 
die, with ‘numbers not in regular succession. It seems to me to be 
cogged; by being of irregular shape, for on throwing it a great number 
of times, the majority read 12, the highest number. KS l 

With the boundary wall of the cemetery we reach the confines of Mr. 
Maudsley’s field of operations. A huge mound of rubbish covers the 
opposite side of the tower. It would be in the highest degree interesting 
to pursue the work on this side according to the proposal I made in an 
early report, and the confirmation of my éxpectations on the west leads 
me to feel sangúine of results on this side also. ‘There seems little 
doubt that a gate existed here: A double scarp is visible, and cisterns 
on the other side, with an artificial line terminating a rocky buttress, 
males it almost certain that we should here uncover a third tower, 
flanking the gate on the east side as the second described does on the 
west. 

From the junction of this tower we should be able, perhaps without 
mining, but at all events at a depth of less than thirty feet, to follow 
this rock scarp along from tower to tower over the south-eastern slope 
of Zion, and to determine the most interesting question on this side, 
namely, tho manner im which the: south wall was carried across the 
Tyropeon valley to that othér fortification’ found by Captain Warren on 
Ophel. wm 4 . H Fu” 

But though this investigation has yet to be made, a great step hás 
now been secured in the. thorough investigation of the scarp, proving 
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Jerusalem. ` A very useful indication is also afforded in seeking for the 
position of the royal towers, for the solid bases mentioned by Jesephus 
must, in this case, also be supposed to consist of hewn' rock: and the 
different’ heights of the bases, thirty, forty, and twenty cubits, would 
indicate their relative positions with regard to the level of the ground, 
without the tops of the scarps ‘being ‘haturally considered as upon the 
same level. * 
Seal.—A curious seal, lately found in tho vicinity of Gaza, is in pos- 
session of Dr. De Hass, the American Consul, and he has kindly given 
me an impression. It represents a human figure with four wings, seem- 
ingly like those of a fly or bee, arid with a large misshapen human head. 
In each hand the figure holds an animal resembling an ape, head down- 
wards, being held by the hind leg.' Dr. De Hass supposes this to be an 
effigy of Baalzebub, god of Ekron, to whom apes were sometimes offered. 
The seal is square, about one inch wide, and the figure in low relief, 
roughly cut. A similar seal was found some years ago, and is now in 
England. It represents a fly or mosquito, with an inscription, the 
equivalent of the Arabic ‘‘ Allah," perhaps the symbolical effigy of 
tlie deity of Ekron. | 
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Nore (Dee. 2nd, '1874).—The Vaults Nos. 1 and 3 Haram Enclosure. 
Captain ‘Warren’s remark sent to me is as follows:—‘ Is the masonry 
at the end of the cistern above or below the line of the rock?” He 
points out that if it only forms the filling in of the arch, it is no proof 
that the cistern extends any farther. This sound criticism shows the 
necessity of accurate writing. The difficulty of seeing is so great with- 
out magnesium wire that I cannot speak with absolute certainty as 
regards No. 1, but as regards No. 3 there is no doubt. ‘The rock walls 
are not vertical throughout, but curve over at the top, so that the 
masonry forms only the crown of the arch. The masonry in the cross 
wall at the northern end of the cistern is visible below the line of the 
rock, and the cement rendering is not so high as at the sides in parts. 
In addition to this, the wall is not built at right angles to the line 
of the cistern, in itself almost a sufficient proof, as it has no connection 
with the masonry of the voussoirs, which could not, if the cistern here 
was bounded by the rock, be continued, as they are irrespective of the 
cross wall. The southern end of each passage is covered with cement 
to the mouth of the entrance shaft, but there can be little doubt that 
they donot extend farther in this direction. It is, however, quite 
possible that the drain from the Sakhrali, being of a cross section, 
3ft. x 2ft., may lead into No. 1, and have been stopped and cemented 
over so as to leave no trace. * may remark that thé masonry of the 
vaulted roof, which is very fine, is éxactly similar to that of the double 
passage, the Twin Pools, and other passages near or in the Haram, but 
differs from that of the piers of Solomon's stables. C. R. C. 


XXIII. 
, Yurra Camp, November 5th, 1874. 

The Survey has now been in progress for a month on its sixth cam- 
paign, during which time we have completed 230 square miles and 
collected 460 names. The number collected from Halhúl, 258, was 
beyond any total yet obtained except at Bethlehem, where in about the 
same area 287 were noted, but in this case the main part were ruined 
sites, whereas at Bethlehem many were ‘modern buildings. The 
country is indeed in this part more interesting than in any former 
campaign, from the number of sites and from the great completeness 


of the Biblical lists in the tribe of Judah, which as yet have hardly 


been touched by the Survey. Besides the four important identifica- 
tions connected with the life of David which I have given in a separate 
paper, I propose here to give suggestions upon seven sites of more or 
less interest. 

The progress of the work has not been so rapid as in the J ordan 
valley, but as I find myself unable to stand the fatigue of detail sketch- 
ing, with all other duties in addition, the field sketchers are reduced to 
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three. Thus, whereas the monthly rate was seventy square miles per 
man it ig now increased to seventy-six, partly because of continued 
fine weather and partly from greater practice, but perhaps principally 
because the country is easier riding and the distances traversed there- 
fore greater. With the assistance of Lieutenant Kitchener, whom we 
are anxiously expecting, we may hope to reach, or perhaps even to 
exceed, the former rate of progress. 

The health of the party has been fairly good, notwithstanding the 
very sickly season and the trying alternations of cold west breezes and 
hot east winds. The Jebel Khalil, where our work lies, is almost the 
only healthy part of the country just now; we shall remain in it long 
enough to allow of the first rains thoroughly purifying the lower lands, 
and then if all goes well descend to the lower deserts of Masada and 
Engedi, returning to Jerusalem before the heavy rains begin. 

With this brief summary of progress I may proceed, first, to the new 
identifications as the subject of most interest. 

1. Alexandrium.—The site of this important fortress, which was, 
Josephus tells us, near Corex, has been variously located. It has 
been already placed at Kefr Istuna, near to the village of Kennt, 
which lies north of it, and which has been identified with Cores. In 
June last Corporal Armstrong visited the site and discovered the foun- 
dations of an important building called El Habs. Two courses of its 
walls remain perched on a rocky scarp. The stones are all of a very 
great size, one being eighteen feet in length by three feet eight inches 
high—equal to the average of the Temple ashlar. 

2. The Rock Etam.—In a former report from the camp there placed, 
I put forward the identification of Beit *Atáb with the rock Etam, a 
most probable site, considering that the village lies in the limits of that 
small section of Palestine to which Samson's exploits seems to have 
been confined. Zorah and Eshtaol, his native country, lie on the 
opposite side of the great valley which here forms the boundary of the 
tribe of Judah to the north. The existence of a remarkable rocky knoll 
on which the modern village stands is also in favour of the site, as is its 
peculiar position, which, whilst really low compared to the main ridge 
at the watershed, is yet from its form and the surrounding lower hills 
a very conspicuous point: thus whilst on one hand it forms a strong 
defensive position, on the other it is perfectly in accord with the 
peculiar expression of the Book of Judges, that the men of Judah 
* came down to the Rock Htam.” 

In studying the subject further I find, however, another confirmation 
of the theory which has induced me to dwell upon it a second time. 
The word, which in the English version appears as top—“ the top of the 
rock Etam,” Judges xv. 11—has in reality in the Hebrew the significa- 
tion of “a cleft" (see Bible Dictionary, “ Etam”). At Beit ‘Atab we found 
an unique style of rock excavation unlike anything we have met else- 
where; it was a rock tunnel running from the middle of the village 
eastwards for a considerable distance towards the principal spring. I 
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gave at the time some account of it, and full notes and measurements 
are now stored up in England. I cannot, therefore, here give details, 
as I depend only on memory, but I would suggest that this excavation 
which, from the lamp niches at its entrance and other indications, we 
judged to be very ancient, is the cleft or cave in which Samson took 
refuge, and which would so effectually have concealed him from all who 
were unacquainted with the place that he might have been sought on 
the very spot for a long time without any one lighting, except by 
accident, on the entrance of the tunnel. The identification will, I hope, 
lead subsequently to that of the famous spring of En Hakkore, the site 
of the slaughter of Philistines with the jaw-bone. It must, from the 
narrative, have lain in the lower and more open ground, where the 
Philistines could ‘‘ spread themselves.” It is, therefore, as yet, beyond 
the limits of the Survey. 

3. Chozeba.—This town is only once mentioned in the Bible, in the 
curious list of 1 Chron. iv. 22. It here occurs between the neigh- 
bourhood of Mareshah (now Marash, on the borders of the Philistine 
plain) and the possessions of “Saraph, who had the dominion in 
Moab.” From this indication we should be inclined naturally to place 
Chozeba in the hill country of Judah. It has, however, in default of 
information, been supposed identical with Chezib, and this again to be 
a form of the word Achzib, a city occurring in the list of the towns of 
Judah situate in the plains near Mareshah. 

Whatever may be said as to the identity of Chezib and Achzib, for 
which I have a new site to propose, I would suggest for Chozeba a ruin 
of importance which we have lately found north of Halhúil, bearing the 
name of Khirbet Kueizibah, which almost exactly reproduces the Hebrew 
name. Itis a ruin of some interest standing on a hill side with the 
usual indications of great antiquity. It is, however, better preserved 
than most, and the walls of many of the houses are standing in parts 
to the height of eight or ten feet. The masonry is a fine ashlar of very 
square proportions, the stones being over three feet in height and 
three to four feet long. Each house seems to have formed a small 
fortress in itself, so strongly are the foundations built, and a fort or 
citadel dominates the town. The buildings are probably of Roman 
date, but the name no doubt preserves that of the city inhabited by 
“the men of Chozeba.” This identification is of interest, as showing 
an extremely archaic name preserved almost unchanged. The passage 
in Chronicles says expressly, “and these are ancient things” (ver. 22) ; 
it also shows that even the obscurest passages of Scripture are capable 
of illustration by the Survey, owing to the wonderfully perfect condition 
in which the manuscripts of the Old Testament seem to have come 
down to us. 

4. Ma‘arath.—This town, the name of which is almost identical with 
the Arabic Mogharah (a cave), belonged to the list of places lying 
between Bethlehem and Hebron (Josh. xv. 58). It forms one of a 
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group of six, of which four are known occurring in the following 


order :— . ' 
Halhul. a > o S .. now Halhül. 


Bethzur 8 ; 5 ^ = » ,Beit Sur. 
Gedor . z P à E » .Jedür. 
Maarath : : E 5 5 TER 5 
Beth Anoth . : : à . ,. Beit “Ainún. 
ElTekon `. E o 5 A spice, ME 


The list seems to give the three western towns going from south to 
north and then to return to the eastern towns. , We should look, 
therefore, for Ma‘arath near to Beit “Ainún, and here we find that an 
ancient site occurs south of the last-named village. The valley above 
which it stands has the name of Wady el Moghair at this special point, 
though no caves were remarked, the name generally applied to the rest 
of its course being Wady Nusara. The site itself is scarce distinguish- 
able except by a fine clump of olives, which often form a sure indication 
of former buildings, as notably at Ai., The site has no known name at 
the present day, but the local appellation of the wady very probably 
retains the old name of Ma‘arath. This leaves only one of the six 
cities to be settled, but we have not succeeded in finding anything that 
answers to the requisites of this site. From position one would, how- 
ever, be inclined to identify it with Tekú“a, lying in the same, district 
and not mentioned in any of the lists except in the interpolated passage 
in the Septuagint mentioned in my last report. . The Hebrew Ain is, 
however, a stubborn letter and not accustomed to be lost in any 
change of name. The matter seems to me, therefore, to remain 
doubtful. j 

5. Arab.— Among the cities of the group surrounding Hebron occurs 
one of the name of Arab. Unfortunately, out of the list of nine only 
four are identified, and one of these is very doubtful; the district seems 
tolie principally west of the capital and many of the towns lie pro- 
bably still outside the work as yet completed. Hast of Hebron a very 
ancient site was found by Corporal Armstrong, known as Khurbet el 
‘Arabiyeh (the Arab ruin). It is marked by the existence of many 
wells and cisterns, and lies near one of the main roads. It may be 
objected to this identification that the. Hebrew Aleph is here repre- 
sented by the stronger form of Ain, but we have a notable instance of 
a precisely similar change in the name of Ascalon, now “Askelán, and 
the change is here all the more natural as it gives a meaning to the 
word in the modern Arabic language. 

6. The Cliff of Ziz.—This place is only once mentioned, 2 Chron. 
xx. 16, a passage which I illustrated in my last report. The Bedouin 
horde from east of Jordan advanced towards J ehosaphat from their 
camp near to Engedi : “Behold, they come up by the cliff of Ziz; and ye 
shall find them at the end of the brook, before the wilderness of 
Jeruel,” which may be properly paraphrased thus ; “ Behold, they come 
up by the going up of Ha Ziz, and ye shall find them at the head" of 
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the wady.”. The word used is Ma‘aleh, which in the case of Ma‘aleh 
Akrabbim and Ma‘aleh Ha Dummim, has been given correctly by the 
English translators as “the going up.” Ihave thought it worthy of 
notice that just south of our Yutta camp is a very large and important 
ruin known as Khirbet ‘Aziz. Itis a recognised law of change that 
the Ain and the He are interchangeable. We find in this, therefore, 
the name of Ziz preserved. The site is, it may be said, a long way 
from Engedi, and, indeed, the valleys lying directly east do not run 
down to the Dead Sea but to the Mediterranean. It is, however, to be 
noticed that. Wady Khubára, the main valley just south of Engedi, 
runs westward directly towards this ruin, to which the ascent from the 
Dead Sea shore would be by the course of this large watercourse. 
Although 1 do not overlook the difficulties of position, the similarity of 
name is sufficiently strikins to make this worthy of notice. Were 
Khirbet Aziz an important town in the later Jewish times it is possible 
that the main valley. leading up to it may have been called with pro- 
priety “the going up to Haziz” through its entire length of some twenty 
miles. ity 

7. Zanoah.~-There were two towns of this name: the one among the 
fourteen cities of the Shephalah, and identified by Robinson with the 
present Zanú'a; the other is also in the lot of Judah, and is men- 
tioned among the ten cities south of Hebron. It occurs in the list 
between Juttah (Yutta) and Cain (Yekin), which it immediately pre- 
cedes. Dr. Robinson has, however, placed it at Zanúta, to which 
identification there is an important objection, namely, that Zanúta is 
in quite a different group of towns immediately in the vicinity of 
places belonging to the royal city of Debir (now identified with 
El Dhoheriyeh). 

We have, however, just found an ancient site which bears the name 
of Khirbet Sa'nút, the letter “a” in this case being an Aleph. Its 
position agrees well with that required for Zanoah, being situate 
immediately west of Khirbet Yekin, which is probably the ancient 
Cain. ine : 

The Limits of the Levitical Cities—To this important subject we 
have paid considerable attention since the discovery of the stone at 
Tell Gezer. The towns of Yutta and Semú'a have been identified by 
Robinson with Juttah and Eshtemo“a, towns set spart for the Levites. 
We endeavoured, therefore, to discover traces of the boundaries of 
these towns as laid down in Numbers xxxv. 4 and 5. The explanation 
generally given of the passage is, I believe, that it refers to a double 
enclosure, the inner of which had a breadth or radius of 1,000 cubits, 
beyond which was an outer boundary measuring 2,000 cubits from the 
former on every side. This gives a square, the side or diagonal of 
which, as the case may be, would measure 6,000 cubits, the city being 
in the centre. The theory proposed by M. Ganneau and by the 
Americans I understand to be that it was the diagonal which was thus 
given, and that the four angles of the square pointed to the cardinal 
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points. We, therefore, scored these points on the traces and found, 
curiously enough, that in the case of both towns all the points were on 
hill tops. Our investigations, however, though conducted in the after- 
noon, when the slanting light is most favourable for seeing incised 
inscriptions, did not lead to the discovery of any single mark of 
important or distinct character at these points, and I feel convinced 
that no inscriptions ever existed there. 

So far our efforts were without result, but I may mention an indica- 
tion at the more southern town, Semú'a, which is not without interest. 
On the road to Semü'a a stone was pointed out to Corporal Brophy, 
called Hajr el Sakhdin, forming the boundary between the lands of 
Senúía and the lands of Yutta. It is a little more than 3,000 cubits of 
sixteen inches north of the centre of the village, but we are not certain 
that the measurement of the suburbs may not have been taken from 
the outside of the town, which would bring the distance more nearly 
correct. Itis, however, a quarter of a mile east of the theoretical 
point. On visiting the spot I found two rude marks lately cut in the 
stone, which is a soft rock, standing upright, and about three feet high. 
I found three similar stones roughly in line west of the oné in question, 
evidently making the boundary. If this modern boundary is con- 
sidered to coincide with the Levitical, it follows that the corners of the 
square are not at the cardinal points, but that the four sides of the 
square face in these directions, an arrangement which would seem the 
more natural, especially as we have no recorded instance of the 
measurement of a diagonal in Jewish architectural descriptions. 

To the list of these Biblical identifications we may add those of 
Hareth, New Ziph, the Rock of Maon, and the Hill of Hachilah, Debir, 
the royal city of the Canaanites, and the upper and lower springs, giving 
the respectable number of twelve new identifications of interest, and 
more or less certain made since we left Jerusalem. The fulness of the 
lists leads me to hope that we may add to this number a great many 
more before we leave the territory of thetribe of Judah. 

In no part of the country yet visited have we seen so many large and 
important ruins. The state of preservation in which they are found is 
superior to that in other districts, which is due to a very simple cause. 
South of Hebron there are only four inhabited villages, viz., Yutta 
(our present camp), Semú'a (Eshtemoa), Dura (Adoraim), and the more 
modern large village of El Dhoheriyeh. The consequence is that fewer 
stones are required for building purpeses, and the ruined sites are 
left undisturbed. We had, however, the other day a specimen of the 
manner in which these ruins are gradually disappearing, for no less 
than four camels were being loaded with stones from the fine ruin 
of Aziz, intended for the construction of a new house in Yutta. 

The following ruins are those most worthy of notice :— 

l. El Rameh, situate north of Hebron, the traditional site of 
Abraham’s oak at Mamre in the fourth century. The tradition has now 
been shifted to the Ballútet el Sibta, nearer to the city. A very fine 
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building exists here east of the Hebron road, called Beit el Khalil, or 
Abraham's house. It is an enclosure 214 feet long from east to west, 
and 162 broad from north to south. The walls are of splendid masonry, 
stones averaging three and a half feet in height, and some of them 
eighteen feet in length, whilst others are only fifteen inches in length. 
In the south-west corner is a well seventeen feet diameter, having a 
spring of water in it. The masonry is very good, the stones being 
curved to the form of the circle. Beside it are the remains of a trough, 
lined with excellent red cement, harder than stone. This large ruin 
has by some been supposed the remains of the Basilica here built by 
Constantine, but is rather to be looked upon as the market-place which 
existed near to the Basilica,. and where slaves were sold. The ruin of 
the Basilica seems to have escaped notice; it exists about fifty yards 
farther east, but is hardly traceable. Its masonry is inferior to that of 
the large enclosure, but resembles other specimens of Christian early 
work in the country. Its breadth was thirty-three feet, and the length 
of the atrium thirty-eight feet. The apse, however, is quite indistin- 
guishable, so that the total length cannot be ascertained. The corner- 
stones are rudely drafted and resemble in character those of the great 
convent which we discovered last year at Deir Kala‘ah. 

2. Mogháret Suffa.—From Halhúl I visited a very remarkable cavern, 
similar to that at Umm el Tuweinún. It lies near the ruin of Suffa on 
the side of a great valley leading to the Mediterranean. We had to 
cross a very difficult valley to reach it, and the native scribe, Naamán, 
had a narrow escape of his life. Riding over the slippery ledges of 
slanting rock is always delicate work; at one point I planted my horse's 
foot in a bush and passed the slide safely. The native, however, was 
less careful, his horse slipped and reared, turning round in the air. He 
had just time to jump off when the beast fell and rolled over twice down 
the hill side. Though bruised he behaved very well and recovered his 
horse before it had time to escape. I have noticed since that he 
dismounts and leads his beast over similar places. 

The cave proved to be in the face of a precipice and not attainable by 
horses; leaving them I had therefore to scramble down some hundred 
feet and advance cautiously along a narrow ledge of rock to its mouth. 
The interior was full of flies, and the tunnel turned at right angles to 
the entrance and descended at a steep slope of about a quarter or one- 
fifth. My single candle scarce gave any light, the heat was oppressive, 
and I was in constant expectation of finding a pit-fall or a pool of water. 
After about forty paces (100 feet) the cave, which was only some seven 
to ten paces wide, turned again to the right. At this angle I left a 
light and proceeded cautiously, but now the rushing sound as of a 
great wind, and the squeaking of innumerable bats, was heard. They 
flew about my head and nearly extinguished the light. After sixty 
paces the cave became broader, and I found the pit I had been expect- 
ing from experience in other caves. It was, however, not more than 


twelve to fifteen feet deep, and some twenty paces across, I cautiously 
C 
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descended part of the way and ascertained that the cave here ended. I 
was, however, told by the Sheikh of Halhúl that another passage, now 
choked, led from the pit, and that an iron ring hangs above it in the 
roof of the cave. The exploration and return to the horses occupied a 
fall hour and proved very fatiguing from the heat and the sudden 
' return to the hot sun and glare from a region of total darkness and bad 
air. Creeping along these tunnels one imagines oneself to have gone 
double or three times the distance, and thus the exaggerated accounts 
of the natives are easily understood. 

8. Umm el “Amdán.—West of Yutta, marked on Vandevelde, but 
apparently never before visited. This is the ruin of an early Christian 
Byzantine convent, standing in a very large ruin. The chapel is more 
perfect than usual. It had a nave separated from the side aisles by two 
rows of four columns. Three are standing on the south side, with an 
entablature of unmoulded blocks eight feet long in place above. The 
capitals and other details are very archaic and rudely finished, but 
evidently belong to an early Byzantine period. The convent occupied 
an area of about 100 feet square, and contained three good cisterns and 
some excavated cells in the rock beneath. Only the foundations 
remain. This site, in common with the three next described, has one 
peculiarity. In the middle of the ruin in every direction large caves 
are to be found, the entrance doors carefully cut, five feet broad and 
eight or nine feet high, with a long passage or shaft, with steps leading 
down. A semicircular arch occurs at the door in some instances, but 
the cave within is rough. In one of the largest I found a rock-cut 
feeding-trough, and am led to suppose that some are stables for cattle, 
which would have been remarkably plentiful in the district at the time 
when these flourishing towns existed, as indeed they yet are, and were 
in David’s time, the Negeb, which extends north about as far as 
Yutta, being a purely pastoral district. Others of these caves are 
tombs and cells. 

4. ‘Aziz. —About half a mile south “of Yutta is an even larger ruin, 
which contains the relics of a church below the town on the east, to which 
a main street leads. It is marked on no map, and is hidden from view 
of the main road south, from which most of the sites in the district 
seem to have been fixed, with more or less hesitation on the part of 
former travellers. A colonnade leads at an angle in the direction of 
the church, and a large building with pillars is to be found on the top 
of the hill; a smaller chapel is also traceable south-west of the church. 
There is little doubt that the ruins belong to the same period as those 
of Umm el ‘Amdan, but the date of that period has yet to be fixed. 

5. Susieh, marked on Murray’s new map, seems nevertheless not to 
have been visited. Itis the largest ruin in the country, and seems to 
have been divided into two quarters, each containing a principal 
building. Though seemingly Christian, it is probably earlier than the 
former. Its lintel stones have more correctly classic mouldings, its 
capitals are more graceful in outline, and, curiously enough, nothing 
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of a church is discernible. The great western building seems to have 
been a hall or palace of some kind, fallen pillars, lintel stones, and 
capitals remaining. It measures in breadth from north to south fifty- 
one feet, and its total length is a hundred and sixty feet. We made, of 
course, detailed plans and sketches. South of this building is a wall of 
stones, much larger than most of the masonry, measuring nine and a 
half feet long by two and a half high, but not drafted. The building 
in the eastern quarter is the church, if any existed, but is too much 
destroyed to be traceable. It seems to have had a cradle vaulted roof, 
and the doors were surmounted by fiat lintels having various orna- 
ments upon them. On one is a Greek inscription, but so battered by 
age and weather that scarce a letter is distinctly traceable. ‘Aziz must 
have been a very important place in early Christian times, but, like 
most places in the district, the water supply is derived merely from 
rain. 

6. Kh. Khoreisa.—This ruin, which we have so curiously identified with K hores 
the Wood of Ziph, was before entirely unknown, and we had some little Sees Y, A 
difficulty in getting its name in a satisfactory manner. I may remark, d 
however,as adding to the value of the identification, that it did not 
occur to me until after the name had been settled. Although evidently 
an ancient site, with bell-mouthed cisterns, which generally date long 
before Christian times, Kh. Khoreisa seems to have been an important 
town in the Christian period. The ruins of a church are traceable, a 
basiliea, eighty-four feet long, including an atrium of fifteen feet six 
inches, the breadth being thirty-nine feet six inches, and the width of 
the nave sixteen feet, with two rows of three pillars. Only the founda- 
tions and fallen shafts remain, but there is a lintel eight feet nine inches 
in length, once over the west door, having an almost illegible Greek 
inscription on it. Our paper being very bad, we did not succeed in 
taking a proper squeeze. Corporal Armstrong, however, copied the 
letters on the day he discovered it, and I again made an independent 
copy, after carefully cleaning the stone. The result was as below. 


AYTHHTI 
HTOYKY 

IOYAIKAI 

IEIC AEYG 

TENAY IH 


The most valuable parb of the inscription, which seems to have been 
only a text or religious sentence, are the two letters 1H, which occur in 
a corner, not on the tablet bearing the rest, but to the right, parallel 
with the last line. These are no doubt the date, and, when the era from 
which they are to be counted is determined, they will serve to fix, not 
only the date of this particular building, but also the century to which a 
large number of very similar ruins in Palestine is to be attributed—a 
period which I find, on visiting England, is still in dispute between 


eminent architects, 
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7. Khirbet el Mintar.—In addition to the ruins thus enumerated, a 
small basilica exists at this ruin, north-west of “Aziz. The pillars are 
still standing, and the details of the lintels show the work to be of the 
same period. 

Thus, within an area of some fifty square miles we find (including 
Kurmul) the ruins of no less than eight basilicas, all of which were 
previously unknown or unexamined. Northwards there are several 
more, 'and farther south there are others. We find evidence of an 
extensive Christian settlement at an early period, probably the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and of towns of considerable magnitude. Indeed, 
this district, which has hitherto been almost unknown, must then have 
supported a large population. Nothing is more striking than the large 
number of Christian ruins in Palestine; four-fifths of the total number 
of ruined sites in the country are probably to be attributed to Byzantine 
or Crusading periods. The general impression of great antiquity in the 
ruins of Palestine is certainly a false one, however ancient the localities 
may be. M. Ganneau’s excavation at El Medyeh is only another 
instance of the probably late period to which remains supposed to be 
Jewish are to be attributed, and confirms, as do many other facts which 
I hope some day to bring forward, the theory as to the special form of 
tomb at El Medyeh which 1 advanced in an early report. In every 
case where indications of any sort are available these tombs have proved 
to be Christian. 

8. Kurmul.—This interesting site, which has been hardly visited of 
late years, shows the ruins of a very important site of Christian times. 
There are no less than three buildings which might be churches. The 
first, to the north, is unmistakable. Its apses are clearly visible, and 
it measures seventy-seven by forty-five feet. Over the door was a 
curious lintel, with geometrical ornamentation more florid than usual. 
The second building is immediately east of the famous Crusading 
tower, the two are contained within the same enceinte, and are sur- 
younded with a sloping revetment. This great building is within 3° of 
the true east and west line, and had two rows of columns one foot ten 
inches diameter. If a church, it was a very large one, compared 
with the others, being ninety-nine feet in total length. The Crusading 
tower requires no notice; it is of the ordinary character, and we care- 
fully measured and planned it. Sixty-three by forty-eight feet exterior 
measurement, and twenty-four feet from the top to the Chemin des rondes. 
Its walls are seven feet thick. A round birket of masonry, twenty- 
eight feet eight inches diameter, exists on the north side. Farther 
south than the tower is a third colonnade building, measuring seventy 
by forty feet, apparently also a basilica with an atrium. 

9: Semú“a.—This is the most interesting of all the group here men- 
tioned, and gives evidences of great antiquity. We had some little 
difficulty with the pious population, who took umbrage at Corporal 
Brophy’s proceedings in booking the names of all objects in their 
vicinity. Seven strapping fellows suggested to him that he was a dog, 
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à pig, an infidel, and other objectionable similes, and made attempts to 
drag the guide from his mule. They seem even to have had some 
thoughts of stoning the corporal, as their numbers were superior, but 
he prudently produced a revolver, which had some effect, and retreated 
to camp to report the amenities which he had experienced. As good 
luck would have it, the sheikh of the village just then rode into Yutta, 
and I sent the native soldiers to capture him, and explained that he 
would have to proceed under escort to Hebron as surety for the appear- 
ance of the four chief offenders, whose names we got from the guide. 
The consternation produced throughout our village by this arrest was 
considerable, and the whole family of sheikhs came ‘to beg off their 
fellow in misfortune; but it seems to me a rule, for the safety of the 
Survey party, to show not the least mercy in similar cases. The old 
gentleman, who was quite unconscious of the affair, did, however, 
succeed in making his escape from the soldier who kept him, and from 
whose wages I deducted the amount which 1 thought fit likely the 
sheikh could afford as a bribe for his liberty; for the soldier did not 
respond to my proposal that he should confess the exact amount. 

A letter to the Kaimakam of Hebron resulted in the immediate 
imprisonment of the four offenders, and I took the corporal to Hebron 
in case he was required as a witness. We found the Kaimakam a very 
civil little Beyroutine, and he showed us a French and English New 
Testament which he could read, and expressed a wish for an Arabic 
version. The only legal ‘proceeding was his asking me how long I 
wished the culprits kept in prison, which I left to him to decide, 
knowing it to be only a question of their ‘pecuniary condition at the 
time. 

The next day we went down to Semú'“a, and made some show of 
measuring up the ruins and writing notes in the centre of the village, 
keeping up an interesting conversation, and ignoring altogether the 
assembled villagers, who looked at us with mingled fear and sulkiness. 
On the next day but one we again visited the village, and did more 
measuring, the people looking on from the house-tops. 

By these means I hope to have induced these good Moslems to believe 
that, whether pigs or dogs, we are strong enough to carry matters our 
own way, and to put a stop to any remarks or signs of hostility. 

The site thus held precious in the eyes of its inhabitants impresses 
one as the most ancient and important we have yet seen; but there ure 
two periods to its buildings, and it is not easy to say decidedly to which 
some of the buildings belong. The whole site stands on the summit of 
a hill, and spreads principally east and west. In the centre are the 
remains of a castle almost perfect, and used as a sheikh's house at the 
present day. The ashlar of its walls is fine, though small. It has an 
archway which is most properly described as elliptical. The general 
appearance is that of a Orusading or medieval fortress of some des- 
cription. i 

The main ruins lie west of the inhabited part of the village, but 
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throughout its extent the houses stand amongst foundations of noble 
masonry. The stones are of those peculiarly long and narrow dimen- 
sions which we are accustomed to consider as a mark of Jewish work; 
many of them are eight to twelve feet in length, but under three feet 
in height. Some are smooth dressed, others have large rustic bosses. 
One of the largest areas has on the east a doorway with a great lintel 
above, and a relieving arch of small masonry above it. This disposition 
seems a mark of early Byzantine work, but does not prove the large 
masonry to belong to that period. Two lintels we remarked, the firsb 
having the vine pattern, the second a very archaic form of two half 
circles, with pilasters of equally ancient design. These details resemble 
closely the ornamentation of the tombs near that of Joshua at Tibneh, 
and for this reason I was inclined to look on them as Jewish. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that the vine pattern is found in the Hauran 
and eastern ruins of a considerably later date. There are many rough 
cave tombs on all sides of the village, and one is peculiar, having a 
pointed masonry arch over its door. Several other tombs seem to have 
had buildings above them. The number of wells, or rather cisterns, 
for the only supply is rain water, is very great—there must be forty or 
fifty in all. 

South-west of the village, at some little distance, is an interesting 
little monument called El Baniah, a word which I am informed means 
a tomb in this southern dialect. It is a square building twenty feet 
side, standing on four steps, two feet tread and one foot six inches rise. 
Four attached pilasters are visible on each wall, with capitals which are 
not easily described, but which are probably early Byzantine. The 
total height is about eighteen feet, the roof either a dome, or more 
probably a cradle vault. From comparison with other ruins, I came to 
the conclusion that this building is a tomb resembling others in the 
north of Palestine. This is strengthened by the discovery of the 
foundations of a second similar building farther west, having its door 
on the north, and a rock-cut entrance to a vault beneath each of the 
other three walls. The disposition is therefore not unlike those of the 
tomb at El Medyeh. 


XXIV. 
Er Duoner1Yn1, 156% November, 1874. 


Tue Ordnance Survey has at length touched its southern boundary, 
and will, I hope, soon be extended all along it. An area of about 300 
square miles lies beyond the southern limits of the Hebron and Gaza 
sheets to the line of the great boundary valleys, Wady el Seb‘a and 
Wady Seyal. From our present camp we organised a small expedi- 
tion to fill in the country between Tell el Milh (the ancient Moladah) and 
Bir el Seb‘a (Beersheba). This area, including the two plains, Sahel el 
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Butin and Sahel el Fer‘ah, has never been thoroughly explored. It is 
about 120 square miles in extent, and ¡Murray's new map contains sx 
names within its limits. 

The number which we succeeded in collecting reaches a total of fifty- 
Jive, so that it will be seen there was plenty of scope for the Survey, 
without mentioning the great inaccuracy of the maps, places being fixed 
many miles from their actual position. The work was attached to the 
rest of the Survey by means of two fine triangles, which fix the positions 
of Tell el Seb‘a and Tell S‘aweh. 

In addition to this we took observations for latitude and time, both at 
Khirbet Bir el Seb‘a, within fifty yards of the great well, and on the 
next day at our camp close to Tell el Milh. The principal sites of 
interest are seven in number, viz., Tel el Seb‘a, Bir el Seb‘a, El Meshash, 
Tell el Milh, El Ghurra, Sa‘weh, and Hora. I propose to give an abstract 
of our notes on each. 


Tell el Seb'a.—This large double tell, standing at the junction of Wady Tel? el Se 


Khalil and Wady el Seb‘a, is a point conspicuous on all sides, yet seems 
to have escaped notice. It has a well within one-fourth of a mile west 
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of it, separate entirely from the wells of Beersheba, and situate on the Ber eA Se 


south bank of the valley. 

On the top of the tell are a collection of Arab graves, but lower 
down towards the east are traces of a considerable ruin. I would 
suggest that in this we have the solution of the difficulty found in the 
list of the towns of Simeon, where Sheba (Shb‘a) occurs immediately 
after Beersheba, and between itand Moladah. The site of Tell el Seb‘a 
is within two miles of Beersheba on the direct line to Moladah (Josh. 
xix. 2). There is a considerable dam, now ruined, across Wady Khalil 
below the tell, and traces of reservoirs to contain the water so collected: 

Kh. Bir el Seb‘a.—The site of these famous wells has never before been 
fixed with any amount of accuracy. The positions on various maps are 
as follows :— 


Robinson . . Lat. 319,14 Long. 34%.56' 


Vandevelde. . ,, 31.16 ». 84.94 20 
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Mr. Palmer's position is the most nearly correct, being only about 
half a mile wrong in longitude. In latitude he is one mile and three 
quarters too far south. From this it is evident that, whereas the com- 
pass angles of his route sketch come very nearly correot, the great 
distance of the starting-point has made the method of calculating 
distance by time give an appreciable error. The work, however, cannot 
fail to be considered very good of its kind, and contrasts favourably 
with Vandevelde, who is six and three quarter miles too far east in his 
longitude, and one and a half miles too far north in latitude. 

The ruins at Beersheba are extensive. They seem to belong to early 
Christian times, and a church stood close to the dry eastern well, a 
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tesselated pavement being remarkably close to the bank of the valley. 
There are remains of hard burnt bricks—very thin and of red hard 
cement—in what appears to be a large cistern; but every ruin has been 
razed to its very foundations, and little of the town is to be seen beyond 
the heaps of rolled pebbles and flint, which are strewn on every side, 
with a few cut stones of the hill limestone. 

The houses must have been made of these flints built up with some 
sort of mortar or mud, and were no doubt perishable structures. The 
place must, however, at one time have been of considerable importance. 

The wells are three in number, two containing water. There are 
also some ruined cisterns for rain water, now filled up, but the Arabs 
did not know of more wells than those we saw, and the fourth near Tell 
el Seb‘a. 

The central well was the one at which we camped. The distance to 
the water we found to be thirty-seven feet, and the diameter of the 
well twelve feet three inches. It is well built, of regular courses, with 
stones from eight inches to eighteen inches in length, which have their 
faces cut to the curve of the circle. There are numerous channels worn 
in the lip of the well by the constant friction of the ropes drawing 
buckets for the watering of flocks, herds, and camels. It is curious that 
no former traveller appears to have noticed an inscription, built in 
evidently its proper place, in the fourteenth course of the masonry on 
the south side. The form of the letters approaches more closely to 
modern Arabic than to Cufic. The word Allah is distinct, and seems 
followed by Mohammed—a sentence probably containing the expression 
** Apostle of God Mohammed." 

An Arabic 5 and a cypher, and probably another 5 (though imperfect) 
occur above, giving 505 AH. This would place the date of the present 
masonry in the twelfth century, thus sadly contradicting the romantic 
fancy that the great furrows may have been first traced by the ropes of 
the followers of the first Patriarch, who dug the well. 

The other well, on the west, is much smaller (five fect in diameter). 
The dry eastern well we found to be nine feet two inches in diameter, 
and twenty-three feet deep, the bottom being filled with large stones. 

Beersheba was a considerable place in the time of Jerome, and later 
on an episcopal city under Jerusalem. The ruins are probably attri- 
butable to this period. 

El Meshash.—The course of Wady el Seb‘a seems never to have been 
followed, for on no other supposition can I account for the loss of such 
an important site. 

El Meshash is about three miles west of Tell cl Milh, and lies at the 
foot of the white chalk peaks of El Ghur. It is hidden in the valley 
and by the rolling ground, and thus not visible even a few hundred 
yards away. Wecame upon it suddenly, and found besides the ruin, 
which is considerable, but resembles the others Jn this part of the 


country, two wells, each full of water, and surrounded by great crowds 
of thirsty animals, 
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El Meshash has a meaning in Arabic of “the finger joint.” Dr. 
Robinson, who however never heard of this site, gives another meaning 
of the word, a “‘ water pit" or small pool. The word is not uncommonly 
used among the Arabs with [this signification, and applied to several 
other localities, as Wady Meshash, ‘Ain Meshash, &c., &c., whence one 
is led to suspect that the name is the corruption of some ancient title, as 
the site is evidently old and important. The list of Simeon in this part 
of the country contains the following names :— 


Moladah. Hazar Shual. 
Hazar Gaddah. Sheba. 
Heshmon. Beersheba. 
Beth Palet. 


For all of these, except Beth Palet, which is doubtful, we may, it will 
be seen, now propose identifications; some new, some confirmations of 
those already proposed. 

It will be seen that only one site, and that probably on the hills at El 
Ghurra, intervenes between Heshmon and Moladah. Moladah being 
undoubtedly Khirbet el Milh, the site of Heshmon would be very well 
placed at El Meshash, and the similarity of the names seems to me 
sufficiently near when the fact of the Arabic being twisted into a word 
of ordinary signification is borne in mind. 

Tell el Milh.—This is a large and important site, a tell conspicuous in 
the middle of the Sahel Fer‘ah, haying Arab graves on the summit, 
whilst an extensive ruin stretches on the south, consisting of mounds, 
some with hewn stones, some strewn with flint blocks, others merely of 
earth. There are two wells, one dry the other containing water at a 
depth of more than forty feet. The Arabs here, almost naked and 
without any head-dress, drawing water furiously in time to a rude chant, 
were some of the wildest fellows we have yet seen; but, although at first 
they demanded backsheesh, they soon got tired of being completely 
ignored, and went back to their work of water drawing, or driving off 
the immense flocks which seem to thrive on nothing in these broad 
plains, destitute in the autumn, when we visited them, of even a single ` 
green leaf. 

The water proved to be slightly brackish, perhaps from layers of salt 
in the strata, or perhaps from the filthy condition of the mud round the 
wells, through which the spilt water filters back into the porous rock, 
and so again into the well. 

El Ghurra.—This appears to be El Jurra on Vandevelde's map, but 
is not shown by Professor Palmer, who places S‘aweh nearly on its site. 
El Ghurra is visible from. Tell el Milh, but S‘aweh, which is three miles 
north on another range, is not visible from any point in Professor 
Palmer's second route. From its position close to Tell el Milh, we should 
be inclined to place at this important site the town of Hazar Gaddah. 
This identification was first proposed by Mr. Grove for the Jurrah of 
Vandevelde, and he remarks that the change of D into R is not uncom- 
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mon in Semitic words, in addition to which we have the extreme 
similarity of the two letters in square Hebrew, and a certain amount of 
likeness in Aramaic, either of which would account for an error of 

transcription. -—- i 

The point which is most strongly in favour of the identification is the 
character of the site. Hazar means an “enclosure,” and may therefore 
be supposed to refer to a walled town. El Ghurra stands on a high, 
almost isolated marl peak, with precipitous sides. 

The ruins include three reservoirs, two caves, and buildings of large 
blocks of flint, and the whole site is surrounded by a wall built also of 
blocks of flint, thus fully meriting the prefix Hazar. 

S‘aweh.—This also is a similar site on a high bluff, with an isolated 
tell north-east of the ruin. It has been identified with Hazar Shu‘al, 
and a confirmation of the identification here also exists in a city wall 
surrounding the site, as at Ghurra, and built also of large flint blocks. 
The list of identifications stands, therefore, thus :— 

Moladah. . . . . Tell el Milh. 


Hazar Gaddah . . . El Ghurra. 

Heshmon . .'. HI Meshash. 

Hazar Shual . . . S‘aweh. 

Shoba mica atra 9 Tell el. Sabía. 
Beersheba . . . . Khirbet Bir el Seb'a. 


El Hora.—This important site corresponds in name to none of the 
towns in the list of Simeon, or of the southern cities of Judah. From 
position it might very well be Beth Palet, ““ or house of flight,” a name 
appropriate either from its being beyond the plains, or, as will be seen, 
from its strongly fortified character, but if so the name seems lost. 
The signification in Arabic of its present title is connected with the 
drawing of water, for the place is remarkable for the number of its 
cisterns and reservoirs. The buildings are of flint throughout, the 
pieces being rudely squared. They average three or four feet in length, 
and are no doubt of the natural thickness of the flint layer which here 
lies at the top of the white marl. $ 

How they were cut there is nothing to show, but they may possibly 
date from very early times, being almost imperishable. There is nothing 
distinctive about the character of the buildings, but one peculiarity in 
the site not noticed by former travellers I have never remarked in any 
other ruin in Palestine. It consists in five small outlying forts which 
surround the town. Hora stands ona low, white marl hill, and the 
outer forts, at a distance of less than a mile, are placed also on low 
eminences. 

They are called by the natives Kasür el Meháfseh. 

Adadah.—I may add to this report a valuable identification as giving 
an indication of the district where a large number of unknown sites are 
to be found. In the south of Judah ten cities are mentioned (as correctly 
counted) between Kabseel, the first on the whole list, and Kerioth (pro- 
bably the present Kuretein) Adadah stands sixth, or about the middle 
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of the group. According to Smith's dictionary it has neyer been traced. 
Murray's new map gives the ruin of ‘Ad‘adah, exactly corresponding 
with the Hebrew word, as near Tuweirah el Foka. I find from the Arabs 
that this town does really exist, though marked on the map as doubtful. 
It is, no doubt, the ancient Adadah, and this leads us to look for the 
group in their proper place, the district west of the southern part of the 
Dead Sea. 

Some of them may probably come within our limits in the district 
round Tell Arad. This identification makes the fifth either newly dis- 
covered or confirmed by the Survey out of the list of towns in the lot of 
Simeon, without counting the probability of identity between Beth Palet 
and Hora. 

Geology.—The Beersheba plains consist of a rich marly soil, which, 
with irrigation, would become extremely fruitful. The climate seems 
healthy, and a great field for civilisation might be found in the colonisa- 
tion of this remote district, in preference to the stony hills of Judæa, 
which; generally attract more attention. The strata here all belong to 
the white marl, and the hills are capped by dark flint bands. On the 
southern slopes of the spur, which terminates in Tell el Ghur, we found 
the same brown limestone which throughout the Jordan valley caps the 
marl. The high hills of the Debir district, the Negeb, or dry land of 
Ziph, Maon, and Hshtemoa, consist of the soft, white, porous limestone, 
with flint nodules, so often before noted. 

The unconformity with the chalk is well marked in a north and etc 
section from Hebron to Moladah, confirming what I haye formerly 
written on the subject. 

The dry character of this district is entirely explained by the thick- 
ness of the porous strata which forbids the existence of springs. 

The value of the Survey work in these districts, now including the 
recovery of some twenty biblical sites, as yet unknown or very doubt- 20 Bi y) 
fully identified, cannot fail to be generally appreciated. Sites 

CLAUDE R. CONDER, Lieut: R:E. 
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[The following was found dmong Mr. Drüke's papers after his 
death] :— 

The Ghor or Jordan valley is tiow happily finished. It was one of the 
districts where we might have experienced considerable difficulties, both 
on account of the climate, the unsettled populdtion, and the difficulty 
of procuring supplies. The exceptionally cool season was much in our 
fayour, though the frequent rains somewhat delayed us. The abundant 
herbage served as fodder for our horses and mules—no slight item, when 
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I say that barley was 40 to 48 piasters the midd at Nablus, the usual 
price being 7 to 9; while, two years ago, I bought it in the Hauran 
for 33. 

From all the Arabs and Fellahin in the Ghor we experienced nothing 
but civility. As little seems to be known of these tribes, I here give 
a list of them, beginning at the extreme south of Palestine, and going 
up to the Sea of Tiberias along the western side of the Jordan. The 
number of tents and men is averaged from the numbers given me by 
different Bedawin. I do not here give the many clans (Arabic— 
Tawayf, hamyh, or ashíret) into which they are subdivided, as I hope at a 
future period to publish a list of all the tribes in Palestine, with their 
Wasim, or tribe marks. 


TENTS. MEN. TRIBE. 
E ids i ia | in the Desert of the Tih. 
— — El 'Azázimeh. 
== — El Dhullám. 


100 150 El Jehalín, south of Hebron. 

50 70 El Ka“abineh, in Masferah, south of Hasása, and 
north-east of Hebron. 

60 100 El Rashaideh, near "Ain Jidi. 

360—400 1000 El Ta‘amirah, south of Bayt Lahm, and Mar Saba. 
150 200 El Abbaydiyeh, serfs of the monastery of Mar Saba. 
120 150 El Hetaymát. 

250 300 El Sawáharet el Wad. 
50 80 El Abn Nusayr. 
100 150 El'Abíd, serfs of the last, who live near Ain el 
Sultan. 
50 100 El Ka‘abineh, north of Wady el 'Awjeh. 
110 180 El Mesa‘ayd (under an Emir), in Wady el Far'ah, 


and east of Nablus. 
— — El Belawni l from east of Jordan, but usually 
— -— El Fahaylát ¿< have a few tents in the Ghor near 
— — El Sardíyeh ) Wady el Maleh. 


150 400 El Sakr, near Baysan, and in Wady Jálüd. 
60 100 El Ghazawiyeh (under an Emir), east of Baysan, 
40 70 El Beshatwi, near Jisr el Mujami‘a. 
35 60(?) S'khür el Ghor, south of the Sea of Tiberias. 


The pasturage of Wady Fusail belongs to the Fellahín of Mejdel, 
Beni Fádhil. The three clans of the village Tubás are the Deraghmeh, 
the Sawaftah, and the Fok-hah. Of these, the two first leave their 
houses in early spring, and live in tents like the Bedawin, pasturing 
their herds in Wady el Maleh and Wady Khashneh respectively. 

A very large number of tells are found in the Jordan valley, on the 
great plain of Esdraelon, and a few on the Maritime Plain. I am in- 
clined to look upon them as of very early date, and consider them as 
marking the site of ancient towns, or at least of their Acropolis, but 
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cannot at all countenance the theory that they are formed by the débris 
of bricks laid out to dry in the sun. Consisting as they do of from 
1,000 to 10,000 tons.of earth, this idea seems to me untenable. Again, 
— their steep slopes show that they were heaped up with an eye to utilis- "eiis of | 
ing them as strongholds. The sun-dried bricks found in them at "Ain p22 Ov 
el Sultan by Captain Warren, and at Tell el Salahiyeh, near Damascus, PD 
are not broken up, but regularly packed, and laid with mud instead of ké { 
mortar, which tends to prove that sun-dried bricks were used in their Ademar 
construction to give them solidity. If they were composed only of 
débris and faulty bricks, where are the ruins of the good bricks used in 
construction, which must have exceeded the others in bulk, but of which 
no trace other than the tells is to be seen ? 

The fact that they are almost invariably found near a good supply of 
water, and always in open plains, or at the mouths of passes where 
there is no natural elevation suitable for fortresses, is to me conclu- 
sive proof that they were thrown up for the purposes of defence. A 
considerable part of the surface is doubtless due to the decay of the 
buildings which stood upon them, but the basis must have been pre- 

ared. 

: Many of the tells which are identified with ancient sites, such as 
Tel Kaymún, Tell 'Arád, Tell el Kadhi, Tell Dothán, Tell Jezer, Tell 
el Milh, and Tell el Husn at Baysan, Tell Thora, Tell Lejján, and Tell 
elSemak, are natural mounds or extremities of spurs running down 
from the hills, which have been cut and trimmed into the desired shapes. 
This may perhaps tend to show that the isolated tumuli of the plains 
belong to a period anterior to the Jewish invasion. They differ much 
in shape from the gradually accumulated heaps on which the villages 
in Egypt are built, being more regular and very much steeper. If 
this be considered in conjunction with the fact that in Egypt rain is 
very rare, while in Palestine it is heavy, it wil, I think, sufficiently 
prove that they are artificial constructions for a definite purpose. In 
the hill country such fortifications would be impossible and unnecessary, 
but the villages and ruins are very frequently—especially in the district 
south of Jerusalem—built on isolated knolls, entirely occupying the 
suramits of them. 

A line of crusading: fortresses scems to have run along each side of 
western Palestine. Between Jerusalem and Jericho is the castle of Tel‘at 
el Damm. On the summit of Jebel Kuruntil is another; the ruins at 
Kurn Sartabeh lie in such confusion that it is impossible to assign any 
date to them. The large bossed stones, however, may possibly have been 
crusading work. The next point northwards is Burj el Maleh, from which 
both Kawkab el Hawa, north of Baysan, and Kal‘at el Rabad, east of 
the Jordan, are visible. 

Kawkab el Hawa seems to have been a crusading castle captured by 
Saladin, in A.D. 1188, and built by King Fulke, about A.D. 1140 (ef. 
Robinson, * Bib. His.” iii. 227). The masonry of the outer walls is 
very fine, and cut out of compact basalt. It is superior to the work at 
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Athlit, which is, however, only limestone. The position is a very fine 
one, commanding as it does the whole of Wady Jálúd, from Zera‘in 
eastwards, and the Jordan valley from the Lake of Tiberias to some dis- 
tance south of Baysan. Two springs run under the cliffs to the south, 
about 500 yards from the fort. The most northern has a temperature of 
71 degrees, and is slightly brackish ; it is preferred to the other, which 
is cool and sweet, but which has the reputation of producing fever. 
Over this second spring is a rude Arabic inscription on a basaltic 
boulder. I have not yet been able to decipher it, but it seems merely to 
relate the finding or digging of the spring by a certain Emir. 

The ruins of Baysan have been so frequently described that I shall 
only mention one or two points which may be new. Near Tell el Husn, 
the mound of the fortress, I discovered a fine H shaped vault of Roman 
masonry, and the facade of a temple built of great blocks of nummulitic 
limestone, which must have been brought from a great distance, con- 
taining one large central niche, and a smaller one on each side, as though 
for statues. This portion of the ruins is almost concealed by Pula, 
and would in all probability repay excavation. On the north side of 
the river Corporal Armstrong discovered two subterranean tombs of 
masonry, with domed roofs, now, however, fallen in. They are inte- 
resting, and similar to that tomb (El Kasr) near Tiyasir described by 
Lieutenant Conder, though much coarser and ruder in execution and 
finish. 

Jami‘a el Arb‘ain is a ruined mosque with a broken tower near the 
modern village. Over the mihrab is a large block of stone, with a very 
rudely-cut inscription, which I thus translate, two or three words 
heing quite unintelligible, “In the name of God . . . . through 
God, when the end of the building was accomplished by the ransom (?) 
of ‘Akka: the blessing of God be perfected, and prayers in it upon 

. . Mohammed: and the completion was in the year . . . 
ex ninety and a hundred. SN (CAT IUS 806). 

The following inscription I copied ix July, 1872, and mentioned it in 
a report of that date. As it was not then printed, and the stone has 
since been done away with, I send another copy of it : 

$IAIIHIIOC OMETAA 

THN KPH IAAEIIOIHC 
EPTON TOYEMBOA 
'EYAE A NE. 

I have made several sections of the mouldings to the bases of the prin- 
cipal columns near the theatre, where most of the finest buildings seem 
to have stood, and these will probably be sufficient to determine their 
date. 

The position of Baysan is very fine. Situated on the edge of the 
cliffs which descend from Wady Jalúd to the Ghor, -it catches the sea 
breeze, and even in the middle of summer is cooler than many other 
places that are situated at a greater elevation. Water is everywhere 
abundant, and with such a climate, indigo, cotton, sugar, cereals, and 
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all kinds of vegetables, might be easily grown. Under a fostering 
government, this miserable village of squalid half-bred Egyptians would 
soon become a thriving city. It lies, too, on one of the main routes to 
the extreme east, and should a railroad ever be made to Persia, the 
line from Akka or Haifa through Baysan will commend itself, perhaps, 
even before that from Tyre through the Buka‘a, and certainly to unpre- 
judiced persons before that of Alexandretta and Aleppo. 

Abel Mehola is mentioned in Judges vii. 22, as a place to which the Abel i, 
Midianites fled in their panic from Gideon: the term here used is : 
literally “to the lip of Abel Mehola,” and to this I shall presently ad- 
vert. In 1 Kingsiv. 12, the place is mentioned in conjunction with 
Bethshean. There is a ford over Jordan, some five miles north-east 
of Jericho, called Makhádhet Umm Enkhola, but this seems much too 
far south. However, there is a Mazar, or Moslem chapel, on the east of 
Jordan, about eight and a half miles south-east of Baysan, called 
Sherhabíl—or, as one man named it to me, Shefa Habíl, which would 
mean the lip of Habil. I asked many of the Arabs what the place was, 
but the only answer I could get was, that it was a Mazar, and called 
Sherhabil, but why they did not know. One of the Ghazawiyeh Arabs 
told me that it was the tomb of a certain Shaykh Mohammed Sherhabil, 
but this seemed a palpable invention for my special delectation, as none 
of his companions had ever heard of such a person. Eusebius places 
Abel Mehola at a place called Abelmea, eight miles from Baysan, which 
agrees well enough with this site. 

Zarthan (1 Kings iv. 12; vii. 46) is mentioned as being below Jezreel, We 
and near Baysan. Between it and Succoth were the clay grounds in 
which Solomon cast the brass utensils for the temple services. Hitherto 
no trace of the name has been found. The reading of the Alexandrine 
Codex seems, however, to throw a light on the subject. Here we have 
Zuepap, and there is a very conspicuous and unusually large mound 
three miles south of Baysan, called Tell Sarem, a name identical with 
that in the Greek text. There is a good deal of clay to be found also 
between this place and Dabbet Sakat, which may, I think, be accepted 
as Succoth. Zarthan is also mentioned (Josh. iii. 16) as near the city 
Adam; the proper rendering here is, * and the waters which came down 
from above rose up upon a heap very far off by Adam, the city which is Adam. 
beside Zarthan (see Bib. Dict. sec. v. Adam). The meaning of Adam 
is red earth. Near Tell Sarem, one mile to the south, is Khirbet el 
Hamrath, the Red River, which may not impossibly be a translation of 
the old name. The colour of the soil in this district is also pointed 
out by the name of a ford near Dabbet Sákút—this is Makhadhet el 
Imghár (red earth). It has been suggested that the waters of the 
Jordan were suddenly dammed up by a landslip or similar convulsion ; 
the adherents of this theory might perhaps point to the present appear- 
ance of the banks and the curious bends of the river near this place in 


support of their idea. j ; 
A few other ancient sites and their supposed identifications may 
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well be mentioned here. A mound, marked Umm el Ashera, is found 
on Van de Velde’s map and quoted by Dr. Tristram (Topography 
H. Land, p. 219), but all inquiries among the Arabs failed to show it 
me. None of them had ever heard of such a place. In Robinson, 
however, I found it Um-el-’Ajra, and this gave me the clue, and I 
then saw how Tell el Ma‘ajerah had been corrupted into Umm el 
Ashera. 

Amon and Salim (John iii, 23) have been identified by Van de Velde 
as Bir Salim and Shaykh Salim. Inquiries of the Arabs and fellahin 
of the district resulted in not a man of them having ever heard of 
either of these places. Salim is mentioned by Eusebius as being 8 R.M. 
from Baysan to the south. I can only imagine that there is a mistake 
in the distance, and that Tell Sarem, which 1 have proposed above 
for Zarthan, must be the place intended. 

There are a very large number of springs about here, and it is 
emphatically a place “where there is much water.” 

Meroz and Beth Shittah are, I think, without doubt, Marassas and 
Shatta, two villages occupying important positions on the summits of 
knolls, to the north of Wady Jálúd. Dr. Tristram speaks of “a 
large inhabited village, Kefrah, with many Jewish ruins, and apparently 
the remains of a large synagogue.” At present it is uninhabited, the 
small ruins are quite modern, consisting of rough stones and mud, 
while hardly a dressed stone is to be found in the place, and there is no 
trace of a large building of any kind. 

A considerable extent of Wady Jálúd and the Ghor is under cultiva- 
vation, but the chief wealth of the district consists in flocks and herds. 
Of these the greater part belongs to the Sagr Arabs. From one point 
may often be seen several herds, containing from one to three hundred ` 
head of cattle, besides innumerable sheep and goats and a fair sprink- 
ling of camels and horses ; of these latter the tribe formerly possessed 
a large number, and freely harried their neighbours by their means 
till their power was broken some seven or eight years ago by Moham. 
med Said, then Pasha of Nablus. “Since then they have remained 
quiet, but are gradually recommencing their marauding habits under 
the present impotent government of Nablus. 

The satisfactory identification of Antipatris in face of the various con- 
flicting accounts seems now impossible. The usual site assigned to it 
is Kefr Saba. Kal'at Ras el "Ain was first proposed, I believe, by Major 
Wilson, and by Herr Shick, of Jerusalem. The evidence in J osephus 
seems to me slightly in favour of the latter position, as do the dis- 
tances given in the Itineraries, but the ancient name of Capharsabe 


points to the modern Kefr Saba. The following table shows the 
distances :— 


Antipatris. Kefr Saba, Ras el "Ain. 


Jerusalem .. . . . 38 (42 K.M.) 403 35 
Cesarea . . . . . 244 (26 R.M.) 23 284 


bydde. e «+ 94$ (10 m 16 103 
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. From Kefr Saba a ditch eighteen miles long is said to have been dug 
(Ant. xiii. 15. 1) to the sea, or shore of Joppa (B. J. 1. iv. 7). There isa 
manifest error in this distance, which will only touch the sea either 
— south of Jaffa or north of Nahr el Fálik. This ditch did not serve its 
purpose, and is said to have been filled up; so that we can hardly 
imagine it to have been a work of any magnitude. No trace whatever 
of any ditch is to be seen west of Kefr Saba, where the ground consists 
of rolling hills of sandy loam. At the commencement of the Survey, in 
1872, I noticed a ditch falling into the ’Awjeh, near the village of 
Jerísheh, and running in the direction of Ras el ' Ain, at the foot of the 
low hills south of the'Awjeh bridge. It does nct, however extend for much 
more than a mile. Antipatris is said to have been near the mountains, 
a description which applies equally well to the rival sites. It is said to 
have been well watered, and to have had a river flowing round the city 
(J. Ant. xvi. 6.2). This cannot apply to Kefr Saba, but does to, Ras el 
'Ain. 'The goodness of soil applies equally well to both, but the 
presence of a grove of large trees round it seems to point to Kefr Saba, 
to the east of which still exist the remains of the forest which formerly 
covered all the low hills on the Maritime Plain between Carmel and 
Jaffa. 

An old man of the neighbouring village of Jeljúlyeh told me that he 
had heard that the ancient name of Kefr Saba was Antifatrús, but of 
course a statement of this kind is not of much value. 

It is perhaps not impossible that formerly Capharsabe stood at the 
fountains of the ’Awjeh; for it is remarkable that such an important 
position should only be called the * Fountain-head,” and that subse- 
quently it was transferred, name and all, to the position it now 
occupies. Such a solution may appear forced, but in face of the con- 
flicting evidence above quoted seems to me the only solution of the 
difficulty. 

In 1 Chron. vii. it is curious to compare the proper names with those 
of villages existing at the present day; for instance, in Benjamin, 
Anathoth and Alameth with the modern Anata and 'Almít; in 
Manasseh, Ulam with the village of 'Awlam (in this case, however, the 
initial Hebrew Aleph is changed into the Arabic ”Ain). In Ephraim, 
Zabad and Uzzensherah with Kefr Zibád and Bayt Sira. 

En route from Kefr Saba to Jerusalem, I visited the village of Mejdel 
Yaba, or Mejdel et Sádik as it is sometimes called, in order to copy the 
Greek inscription said to exist there. It is in a winged tablet on 
the lintel of a door on the right-hand side as you enter the Shaykh’s 
palace—for the building he occupies is nothing less—and is founded on 
an older fort, having three bastions to the west. The arch over the in- 
scription, which faces eastwards, is semicircular, with a keystone; the 
masonry is good. Inside the doorway the arch is very slightly pointed, 
and the barrel vault of the chamber, which seems to have been the 
ground floor of a corner tower, is seemingly of later date. The in- 


scription is in bold letters, some four inches long, and runs thus : 
D 
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MAPTYPIONTOY 
ATIOYKHPYKOY 


A few yards N.W. of the Shaykh’s dwelling is a fragment of ruin,- 
to all appearance of Crusading date. | 

An English gentleman, a civil engineer, is now engaged, at his own 
expense, in making many alterations and improvements in the Bishop’s 
School on Zion. Therun of this scarped rock, which he has laid bare: 
in many places, is curious, but one point in his work is especially 
worth noticing. In the scarp he has found several water channels, 
some small excavated caves with steps across them, and some cisterns 
constructed against the face of the rock, which undoubtedly formed part 
of a system of baths. In confirmation of this idea it is curious to find 
that this point Ze called by the natives Hammam Tabaríyeh (or Ham- 
mam Daoud)—the Baths of Tiberius (or David), the latter name is 
probably due to the neighbourhood of the so-called Tomb of David. 
The former name is given by Dr. Schultz in his map, ed. 1845. 


ON THE SITE OF NOB AND THE HIGH PLACES. 
By LIEUTENANT ConDER, R.E. 


THE wanderings of the ark, and the "positions of the great religious 
centres in Palestine previous to the final settlement at Jerusalem, are 
questions not so easily understood from the Bible accounts as might at 
first be supposed, and the identification of one principal site connected 
with this question, namely, the city of the priests, to which David fled 
from Saul, has remained hitherto a moot point. 

After the conquest of the hill country by Joshua, the ark and the 
tabernacle were removed to Shiloh, where they remained until the dis- 
astrous days of the high-priesthood of Eli. It was thence that the de- 
feated Israelites brought the great palladium of their nation to the camp: 
at Eben Ezer. It is not stated whether or not the ark was unprotected 
by any proper covering or tent, but the general impression produced by 
the description is, that the tabernacle remained stationary, and the ark 
only was moved. On the defeat of Israel it was carried to Ashdod 
(Esdúd), where it was lodged in the house of Dagon, another indication 
that the ark alone was taken. On the destruction of Dagon’s statue, it 
was sent to Gath (a site yet to be identified), and thence to Ekron (‘Akir), 
in the valley of Soreg (Wady Serár). From Ekron the kine brought it in 
the cart to Beth Shemesh (‘Ain Shemis), and hence the men of Kirjath 
Jearim (Kariet el ‘Anab) fetched it up to their own village, where it 
rested until the time of David. When finally it was decided to bring 
the ark to Jerusalem, we find that David went down (2 Sam. vi.) to 
Baalath of Judah and fetched it from Gibeah. It was then left after the 
death of the unhappy Uzzah in the house of Obed Edom the Gittite, 
and from thence finally taken to Jerusalem, where it dwelt ‘‘ within 
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curtains” until the consecration of Solomon’s temple. Baalath was, as 
we learn from another passage (Joshua xv.), the same place as Kirjath 
Jearim, but of the site of the house of Obed Edom we have no indication. 
The word Gibeah is the “hill” of 1 Sam. vii. 1, the higher part of the 
village of Kirjath Jearim. 

It appears, therefore, that from the time of Eli to that of David 
the ark was wandering, and separated from the great religious 
centre of the country. It seems also, from the :various accounts of its 
transport on carts from place to place—no mention being made of the 
transfer of the sanctuary with it, whilst its temporary lodging was a 
house or a heathen temple—that the ark was, during that period, sepa- 
rated from the tabernacle, for the history of which we are obliged to 
seek other indications in the books of Samuel. A passage in the second 
book of Chronicles is conclusive on this point. Solomon, we learn, went 
to the ‘‘ great high place of Gibeon” (1 Kings iii. 4), “for there was 
the tabernacle of the congregation of God, which Moses the servant of 
the Lord made in the wilderness.” ‘‘ But the ark of God had David 
brought up from Kirjath Jearim to the place which David had prepared 
for it : for he had pitched a tent for it at Jerusalem" (2 Chron. i. 4). 

The indications of places in which the tabernacle was pitched are not 
numerous. We find Israel gathering to Samuel in Mizpeh, where he 
sacrificed to God (1 Sam. vii. 9). A high place near the boundary of 


Benjamin is mentioned soon after as one where Samuel was accustomed ,; (,. | 


to sacrifice, and which seems probably to be the same Mizpeh again PAN 


mentioned as the rendezvous of the nation demanding a king (1 Sam. x. 
17). Mizpeh and Bethel were sacred places before Eli's time, but the 
pouring out of water ‘‘before the Lord," together with its being 
a place of general assembly for all Israel, seems to place it above 
ihe rank of the secondary places of worship at one time considered 
lawful. 

The places chosen as sacred, and for judgment of the people by 
Samuel, were Gilgal (near Jericho), Bethel (Beitin), and Mizpeh, his 
home being at Ramah (Er Ram). Mizpeh is mentioned in Joshua 
(xviii. 26), in connection with Gibeon (El Jib), Ramah (Er Ram), 
Beeroth (Bireh), Chephivah (Kefireh), all in the hill country of Ben- 
jamin). In Neliemiah (iii. 7) it appears with Gibeon, and in Jeremiah 
it is mentioned in connection with the same town as the stronghold of 
the Jews. 

Vague as these intimations are, it seems more than probable that 
Mizpeh was at one time the religious capital, that it was near Gibeon, 
and that probably the tabernacle was there erected on its removal from 
Shiloh. When, however, we advance to rather a late period, we find 
that the site of the tabernacle is at Nob. Thus, David fleeing from 
Saul at Ramah (Er Ram), after his interview with Jonathan and on his 
way to Gath, comes to N ob, where Ahimelech the priest gives him the 
shewbread, and inquires for him of God; the ephod also is mentioned, 
and it seems from the passage clear that the tabernacle was at that time 
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placed at Nob (1 Sam. xxii.) Of the position of this important place we 
have but little indication, and it has consequently been placed ina 
variety of sites. In the book of Joshua it does not appear at all, or at 
all events not under that name. We find it, however, once more mM 
the great descriptive chapter in Isaiah, where its position is indicated 
with some exactitude. The host has come to Aiath (El Tell), passed 
to Migron, laid up its carriages at Michmash (Mukhmas), gone over the 
passage (Wady Suweinit), and lodged at Geba (Jeba). “As yet,” 
says the prophet, “shall he remain at Nob that day : he shall shake 
his hand against . . . . the hill of Jerusalem” (Isaiah x. 32). 
It seems, therefore, that Nob was a place of some military im- 
portance, as are the others previously mentioned—that it was within 
sight of Jerusalem, and in the neighbourhood of the Benjamite 
cities. 


vM eph It is at once evident that there is a strong parallelism between the two 


sites of Nob and Mizpeh, and it is remarkably suggestive that, as shown, 


Zei oe two names never occur in one passage. Mizpeh was a high place, 


at which apparently the tabernacle was for some time erected, a place 
of military strength and importance, and situate in the hill country of 
Benjamin, near Gibeon and Rameh. Nob in like manner was the site 
of the erection of the tabernacle, a place of military importance, and 
situate in the hill country of Benjamin, near Rameh and Gebim, which 
is in all probability Gibeon. When, in addition to this parallelism 
between the Mizpeh of Samuel and the Nob of David, we find the 
meaning of the name to be nearly the same—Mizpeh being a watch- 
tower, and Nob a high place—the conclusion seems almost irresistible 
that the two are but varieties of one name, that of the “ great high 
place.” 

Bold as it may appear, there is yet room for still further identifying 

, these two sites with the high place of Gibeon mentioned in the time of 
Solomon. It has been already seen that the tabernacle was for some 

, time at least placed at Gibeon, whilst fhe ark was in Jerusalem, and 
unless there be good evidence in favour, it should hardly be assumed 
that the centre of worship underwent continual and unnecessary change ; 
nor is there anything strained or unnatural in the supposition of their 
identity, since, as already noted, both Nob and Mizpeh are mentioned 
in various passages in connection with this important royal town. 

The full confirmation of the theory depends, however—(1st) on the 
further information contained in the Talmud; and (2nd) on certain 
topographical and philological indications existing at the present time. 

The account given in the Mishna with reference to the tabernacle is 
so interesting that it may well be given here in full. It is to be found 
in the 14th of Zebahim, and may be translated as follows :— 

$ 4. “Before the tabernacle was erected high places were lawful 
- + 5 5. . after the tabernacle was erected high places were not 
lawful.” 


§ 5. “ When they came to Gilgal, and the high places were lawful, 
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the most holy things were eaten within the enclosure, the less holy 
anywhere.” 

Maimonides comments on this, quoting Levit. xvii. 3, and explains 
that there was no permanent structure at Gilgal, but merely the original 
tabernacle. 

$ 6. “ When they came to Shiloh, the high places began to be un- 
lawful; but there was no roof there, but alower structure of stone and 
an upper tent. And it was a place of rest. Then the most holy things 
were eaten only within the enclosure, but the less holy and the second 
tithes wherever the house was visible.” 

Maimonides says this building was called either “the house” or 
*‘the tabernacle;” quoting 1 Sam. i. 24, “the house of the Lord in 
Shiloh,” and Psalm lxxviii. 60, “the tabernacle of Shiloh.” As the 
structure was semi-permanent, he explains, high places were unlawful. 

$7. “When they came to Nob and Gibeon, the high places were 
allowed, but they used to eat the most holy things within the enclosure, 
and the less holy in all the cities of Israel.” 

Maimonides explains as follows :— 

** After the sanctuary erected in Shiloh was destroyed for our sins, 
they erected the tabernacle which used to be in the desert in Nob, and 
transferred it to Gibeon, and it was in Nob and Gibeon fifty-seven 
years. Meantime it was lawful to sacrifice in the high places, for Shiloh 
was the place of rest and Jerusalem the heritage (as mentioned Deut. 
xii. 9, “the rest and the inheritance"). He then explains that during 
the time of rest the high places were temporarily disallowed, but on the 
establishment of the inheritance they became unlawful for ever, as is 
also stated in the next verse of the Mishna. 

§ 8. “ When they came to Jerusalem the high places were probihited, 
nor were they ever again lawful. For this was the heritage : 

Maimonides and Bartenora both explain precisely that the Divine 
Majesty abode in Shiloh 369 years; that in Saul's time the site was 
changed to Nob, and taking Nob and Gibeon together, it remained there 
fifty-seven years, or until the time of the building of Solomon's 
temple. 

This interesting and exact account fully bears out, as will be seen, 
the conclusions already deduced from the Bible records. The first period 
at Gilgal was but a temporary pitching of the tabernacle of the wilder- 
ness. The establishment at Shiloh for more than three and a half 
centuries was a structure of a more permanent character, intended to 
last only until Jerusalem came into the hands of the Jews by the defeat 
of the Jebusites, after which the first natural thought of David was to 
establish permanently the sacred service in the holy city of inheritance. 
But with the disastrous times of Eli came the great shock of separation 
between the ark and the tabernacle. The established place of sacrifice 
at Nob, where the mercy-seat was never present, and where only the 
desert tabernacle was erected, was felt to be but a temporary arrange- 
ment, and the same laws which held good for the wanderers of the 
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wilderness were resumed. Finally, it must be remarked that the natural 
interpretation of the account is that Nob and Gibeon were close together, 
or the removal from one place to another would have constituted a 
period as distinct as the others mentioned by the Mishna. The word 
Mizpeh is not used in this passage of the Talmud, and we are therefore 
led to the conclusion that if Mizpeh were the site of the erection of the 
tabernacle it must be identical with Nob or Gibeon. 

Enough, then, is found to lead to the conclusion that only four sites 
have to be considered as being at various times the religious centres— 
Gilgal, Shiloh, the high place (or Nob) of Gibeon, and Jerusalem itself. 
At the first we should not now expect to find any traces of the site of 
the tabernacle, though the sand mounds at Birket Jiljulieh, which I men- 
tioned in the report on the establishment of the probable site of Gilgal, 
may by some be supposed to have some connection with this account. 
At Shiloh, however, we naturally expect to see traces of the more per- 
manent structure erected, and there can be little doubt that they exist, 
as already pointed out by Major Wilson, who says,— 

* Northward the Tell (at Seilán or Shiloh) slopes down to a broad 
shoulder, across which a sort of level court, 77 feet wide and 412 long, 
has been cut. The rock is in places scarped to a height of 5 feet . . . 
there is no other level space on the Tell sufficiently large to receive a 
tent of the dimensions of the tabernacle."— Quarterly Statement, Jan., 
1873, p. 38. 

The tradition of the tabernacle is no doubt recognisable in the unusual 
title of the principal mosque at Seilin, Jami‘a ed Daim (mosque of the 
Eternal). s 

The interest attaching to the third site is equal to either of the former. 

Dean Stanley has shown that the site of the high place of Gibeon is 
indisputable, but the position of Nob is not settled in the same satis- 
factory manner. The simple examination of the original Hebrew leads, 
however, to an irresistible conclusion, and allows us to reconcile his 

a identification with that commonly givernfor Mizpeh, and also to fix that 
b \yeb,of Nob. The Hebrew word Nob, or Neb, contains no vowel, and there 
e. axis therefore no philological difficulty in connecting it with the Arabic 
y» ~“ Nebi. We have here the common process of change of meaning which 
W has preserved so many Hebrew names with scarce an alteration beyond 
í that necessary to give them an intelligible meaning in Arabic. As 
Y instances, Timnath converted into Tibneh, “ strawy ;" Sycaminum into 
mwd , Tell el emak (mound of the fish); and a host of similar cases may be 
Viole) mentioned. Neb having no meaning of “high ” in Arabic, is converted 
into Neby, “a prophet; " and as tradition naturally grows more detailed, 
so the name of a particular prophet of one who was most intimately 
connected with the place in question is added, and the Hebrew Nob 
reappears in the modern unusual title of Nebi Samwil. 
The site in question fulfils in a remarkable manner the requisites 
already explained. As in the case of the Altar of Ed, we here again deal 
with one of the most remarkable sites in the country. Nebi Benni is 
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“so close to Gibeon that there can be no doubt as to its being the high 


place visited by Solomon. It is within sight of Jerusalem, and not far 
from Michmash and Geba, whilst as a military point it is of the greatest 
importance. Thus the description of Isaiah applies exactly, and it is, 
moreover, directly on the way of David’s journey from Ramah to Gath. 
Thus, as Dean Stanley remarks, by its close connection with the most 
interesting period of Jewish history, “a significance is given to what 
would otherwise have been a blank and nameless feature in a region 
where all the less conspicuous hills are distinguished by some historical 
name.” 

As generally happens in Palestine, the site still retains its original 
character. A great high place in Jewish time, it was the site of a 
beautiful church built by the Crusaders, and this in turn has become a 
mosque whose minaret is visible from great distances in every direction. 
The view from Nebi Samwil is splendid, and its steep sides form a 
picturesque detail, contrasting with the rounder outlines of the Judean 
and Benjamite summits. 

In a report written during last winter (Quarterly Statement, April, 
1874), I noticed the curious rock-cut approach to the great church, which 
we were at the time inclined to attribute to Crusading date; it does 
not, however, show any very distinctive marks of date, and may very 
well be older. Itis true that no permanent structure was erected at 
Nob, but a flat court of some kind would be necessary for the outer 
enclosure; and when we reflect on the discovery by Major Wilson of a 
similar courtyard at Shiloh, it seems very probable that this cutting was 
originally intended for the accommodation of the tabernacle. A very 
curious narrow passage conducts to it; outside are pools carefully hewn ; 
and a great birket, with an aqueduct channel and a number of rock-cut 
chambers, are found lower down the hill. The plan of the top of the 
hill we have taken very carefully, though not at the time aware of its 
probable importance, and thus all the traces indicative of the tabernacle 
have been properly noted and preserved. 


) 
The outcome of the preceding pages amounts, therefore, to this—that Mp 4 


at Nebi Samwil we find Nob the high place of Gibeon, and probably, 
though it is not possible to assert this definitely, the Mizpeh of Samuel, 
and that traces of the exterior court of the tabernacle in this great high 
place are yet discoverable on the summit of the hill. 

Before leaving this interesting subject, a few words may in conclusion 
be said as to the high places mentioned in the passage quoted from the 
Talmud, and of which traces are yet visible in Palestine. 

The land, on the invasion by the children of Israel, was full of sites of 
pagan worship, and we find a special command given (Deut. xii. 2) to 
destroy all the places of the false gods “upon the high mountains and 
upon the hills and under every green tree." This tradition of worship 
was, however, never completely eradicated, and to the present day it is 
a remarkable feature in Palestine that almost every important hill-top 
is the seat of a white mazar or tomb-house, a sacred place of prayer, 
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generally shaded by a great tree, and often no doubt preserving the site 
of a pagan altar. Every green tree in similar manner is in the more 
barren part of the hill country held sacred ; rags and threads hang from 
its branches as votive offerings, and the name of a saint or prophet is 
often connected with the spot. 

There are, however, allusions in the Bible to ‘‘ high places” which do 
not seem directly connected with idolatrous worship. Thus, in the 
time of Solomon’s accession, ‘‘the people sacrificed in high places. 
because there was no house built unto the name of the Lord until those 
days.” Asa, again, though irreproachable in his religious conduct, did 
not remove the high places, and in the'time of Jehoshaphat ** the people 
offered and burnt incense in the high place" (1 Kings xv. 14, and xxii. 
43). Still later we find the Cutheans mentioned as fearing the Lord 
and making priests of the high places. 

The Talmudical comments explain how it came to be merely a venial 
offence that these high places were not removed. Until the building of 
the temple they had been at alternate periods lawful places of worship: 
and unlawful. On the establishment of the kingdom at Jerusalem they 
became for ever unlawful, and the danger of their leading to a local 
perversion of the purity of the religion rendered their destruction of the 
greatest importance. Their use had, however, become a habit of the 
people, and was not so easily abolished as would have been the case had 
Jerusalem fallen in the first attack on the country. The foreseen 
consequence came quickly, and the worship of golden calves symbolical 
of Jehovah in the high places made by Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 32) 
led soon to the adoption of the original idolatry of the indigenous 
population with all its paraphernalia of groves, teraphs, images, and 
pillars. 

The site chosen by Jeroboam gives a most remarkable confirmation of 
this view, for one of the calves was erected in Bethel, a place specially 
sacred to the true God since the time of Jacob, and one of the three 
visited yearly by Samuel at a period of the history when, as shown by 
the Talmud, high places were still lawfuf. 

During our Survey we have met with two sites which seem undoubtedly 
to bear traces of this worship in high places, but which have been scarce 
mentioned in our former reports. 

The first is situate at Jebel Bir Asúr, on the range north of Samaria ; 
here on the highest point of the shed is a great square structure, some 
ten feet high, of roughly-hewn blocks. It is evidently of great antiquity, 
and the size of the stones precludes the possibility of its being erected 
by the shepherds. It served us instead of a rijm for a trigonometrical 
point, and we whitewashed it most irreverently. A well exists near, 
and on the same ridge are no less than three saint-houses all overshadowed 
with large trees. 

The second site of the kind is mentioned in a report of Mr. Drake's. 
I made a plan of it and careful notes. It is close to the small temple 
of Abu ‘Amr, west of the Plain of Esdraelon. The soil is soft and 
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marly, and a deep pit has been roughly hewn and still holds water—a. 
narrow flight of steps leads down to it. Immediately above is a solid 
mass of masonry, the stones of great size and roughly hewn; two or 
three fine oaks overshadow it; it measures 35ft. by 30ft., and is some 
6ft. to Sft. high. Close by is the tomb-house of Sheikh Selámeh, and a 
little farther on the same hill is the Roman temple. There is no reason 
to doubt that we here find an instance of the altars erected “under 
every green tree.” 

In concluding this paper I would remark that there are two methods 
of studying the subject of identification. The one natural in England 
is the literary comparison of various passages leading to conclusions 
which it is sought to verify by aid of the map. In Palestine the process 
is naturally reversed. The prominent points in the landscape arrest the 
eye, and the interest of connecting them with Scripture history is far 
greater than that of the study of obscure Hebrew names. The prose- 
cution of this method must naturally lead to discoveries of the greatest 
interest, and among these may be mentioned those made lately during 
the prosecution of the Survey, of which a list is given below. 

. Kh. Semmakah (Ecbatana, a Roman town on Carmel). 

. Kh. Deir Serür (Sozuza, an early Christian episcopal town). 

. Keráwa (Archelais, a site not as yet described). 

. Tell el Semak (Sycaminum—according to Mr. Drake). 

. Eshu‘a (Eshtaol—with the probable tomb of Samson). 

. Jiljúlieh (Gilgal—a confirmation of former discovery). 

. Wady Suweinit (the Senneh of Jonathan, with the site of Philistine 
camp). 

8. “Ain Zahrah (Zererath or Zerthan, mentioned in Gideon's history). 

9. Tubás (probably the Tabbath of the same passage). 

10. “Ash el Ghoráb (Rock Oreb of the same account). 

11. Tuwel el Dhiab (winepress of Zeeb in the same connection). 

12. Kurn Surtabeh (the altar of Ed, Josh. 22). 

15. Beit “Atab (Rock Etam of Samson, as suggested by Sergeant 
Black). 

14, Nebi Samwil (the high place of Gibeon and city of Nob). 

CLAUDE R. Cowpzm, Lieutenant R.E. 
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THE SCENERY OF DAVID’S OUTLAW LIFE. 
By LIEUTENANT CONDER, R.E. 


THE extension of the Survey in the hill country of Judah has now 
enabled us to explain the wanderings of David in his outlaw life, during 
the latter period of the reign of Saul; a story which, in its romantic: 
incidents, yields in interest to none of the many adventurous histories of 
the Old Testament, Four new identifications may now be published 
with a great degree of confidence, and the thorough examination of 
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the country forming the theatre of these episodes enables us to give 
forco, by the comparison of its existing character with that required by 
the narrative, to the faithful indications of the ancient accounts. 

David’s first flight was from the royal capital of Gibeah of Benjamin, 
probably the present Jeb‘a, which stands on a plateau on the south brink 
of the great Michmash Valley, in the centre of the lot of Benjamin. His 
first resting-place on his way to the Philistine plain was at Nob, then the 
resting-place of the Tabernacle and the chief religious centre. For this 
site, hitherto unfixed, I have already proposed the modern Nebi Samwil, 
which fits well with the requisites of the present narrative. Leaving 
immediately the fated spot, soon desecrated by the daring murder of the 
entire priestly family, David descended into the borders of the Shephalah, 
then in the hands of the Philistines, and took refuge with Achish, King 
of Gath, a Philistine capital not as yet fully identified, but which seems 
most probably identical with the great White Mound of Tell el Safi, on 
the borders of the Maritime Plain, commanding one of the main adits 
to the hill country, the Valley of Elah, already so famous in David's 
history as the scene of the death of Goliath of Gath. A confirmation of 
this identification (first proposed, I believe, by Dr. Porter), from a 
passage in Josephus, where Gath appears under another name, I pro- 
pose to put forward later on. In the meantime it is sufficient to say 
that the distance at which David now considered himself safe from the 
pursuit of Saul was less than thirty English miles. 

Indeed, in the whole account, nothing is more striking than the small 
extent of the country traversed, and its short distance from the royal 
capital. David appears to have wandered in an area the radius of 
which did not exceed twenty miles from his native town of Bethlehem. 
Generally speaking, he interposed this city between himself and Saul, 
and as we know that he was able to communicate with relations there 
(1 Sam. xx. 1), it seems probable that he thus ensured an early notice 
of any attempt on the king’s part to surprise him when betrayed by the 
men of the various localities in which he sought refuge. 

Recognised at Gath, David again fled and entered the possessions of 
Judah, hiding in the far-famed Cave of Adullam. This site is as yet 
outside the bounds of the Survey, but has been identified by M. Ganneau 
with a great degree of certainty. There was a city of the name, and an 
important place, enumerated among the royal Canaanite capitals. The 
«Cities which occur in connection with it—Maresha (El Marash), Jarmuth 
(Yarmuk), Socoh (Shuweikeh)—all lie in a short distance of one another 
in the low hills south of the Valley of Elah (Wady el Sumt) close to 
the scene of the famous duel. It is here that M. Ganneau finds the 
name of ‘Aid el Mia, which represents very well the Hebrew ‘Adlem, 
an identification which we hope afterwards to confirm. The site is a 
hill-side near Socoh (Shuweikeh), which is burrowed with caves, part 
natural, partly enlarged by human agency. 

Hareth.—From Adullam, David next went over to Moab, to seek an 
.asylum for his father and mother in the country of his ancestress Ruth. 
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It appears that he then lived for a time in the desert, for the parallel 
passage in Josephus represents the prophet Gad as recommending him 
to leave ‘‘the desert,” and go into “the. portion of Judah” (Ant. VI., 
xi. 4). The Authorised Version gives “the hold,” a title which it 
applies to more than one of David's places of refuge. The place to 
which he next departed is called in the English the ** Forest of Hareth,” 
and many theories on the ancient fertility of Palestine are founded on 
the existence of this forest, and of the ** Wood of Ziph." It may, how- 
erer, appear in this paper that both these readings are mistaken, and we 
may, in fact, succeed in cutting down both the forests at a single blow. 

The word used in the Hebrew is (^y"), Y‘ar, which means properly 
a grove; but a remarkable difference exists in the Septuagint. The 
Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts both read ev rore, in the city, a 
difference which is due to the transposition of Yeh and ‘Ain, reading 
‘Ayr for Y'ar. The parallel passage of Josephus also reads the ** city " 
of Hareth. 

The improbability of any forest or collection of timber trees having 
existed in this part of Palestine cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
That extensive woods have been cut down, that a forest once covered 
half the Plain of Sharon, that wild thickets abounded as they still do 
on the slopes of Carmel, is certain; but itis contrary to the character 
of Judean scenery to suppose in times as late as that of David, when 
the water supply and seasons were almost the same that they now are, 
. and just before the time when Solomon was forced to bring all his 
building timber from Lebanon, that any forest properly so called should 
have existed. 

We are bound, it seems to me, to take the concurrence of the two 
ancient manuscripts with the authority of Josephus, when thus taking 
the side of probability, rather than the translation of the Authorised 
Version, depending upon a transposition of the letters, which might so 
easily have occurred. 

The second part of the question is to discover the position of the town 
of Hareth, thus transformed into an imaginary forest. It is not men- 
tioned in any other passage, and we have only two indications of its 
position, and these but slight. In the first place, it was in the lot of 
Judah, and from the general indications above noticed, we should be 
inclined to place it south of Bethlehem, though the Onomasticon puts it 
west of Jerusalem, probably close to the boundary of the tribe. The 
second indication is more precise. From thence David went to the aid 
of the men of Keilah attacked by the Philistines. There was no special 
reason for his succouring this town except one. Keilah (now Kilah) is 
a well known place at the foot ofthe higher hills, south-east of Adullam, 
and some six miles from it. It is not, therefore, in the region of David's 
native place, and its inhabitants were in no way specially attached to 
him, for we find that, with the ingratitude so characteristic of the 
ordinary oriental, they were ready to deliver up their deliverer to Saul, 
immediately after he had saved their threshing-floors from the Philistine 
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nomadic hordes. The simple reason must, therefore, have been that 
David and his men were at the time in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village, and that his own safety was to a certain extent endangered 
by this unusually far-pushed Philistine ghazoo.- 

We may, therefore, look for Hareth, of, as the Hebrew is properly 
transliterated, Kharith, in the neighbourhood of the modern village of 
Kilah, and here, up higher in the hills, on the north side of Wady 
Arneba, one of the heads of the Valley of Elah, now stands the small 
modern village of Kharás, a name embodying all the essential letters 
of Harith, though with a slightly different termination. The site is an 
ancient one, with the usual indications—ancient wells, cisterns, and 
rough cayes in the hill side. Its position in the same district formerly 
serving as a refuge to David is interesting, and it may, I believe, be 
accepted as the site of the City of Hareth. 

The confinement in a city that hath gates and bars” was not con- 
sistent with David's predatory and fugitive life. From Keilah he 


_escapes yet further south, a distance of fifteen miles, and re abode in the 


wilderness in strongholds, and remained in a mountain in the wilder- 
ness of Ziph; and Saul sought him every day.” 

We now come to one of the most beautiful episodes of the history. 
The unselfish love of Jonathan (perhaps the finest of the Old Testament 
characters) prompted him to seek the oppressed and fugitive bandit, and 
renew his pledges of friendship. Jonathan goes to seek David, who was 
*in the wilderness of Ziph in a wood,” and went to David “into the 
wood and strengthened his hand in God” (1 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

Wood of Ziph—We are, therefore, here called upon to identify or 
to destroy a second forest, and this with even greater certainty than 
that of Hareth. The position of the northern Ziph, at Tell Zif, has 
long been known. It is a conspicuous mound, lying south-east of 
Hebron, and although it shows at the present day no trace of build- 
ings, we found a quarry on the northern side, and some large Jewish 
tombs; one, having a portico with rude rock pilasters, is to be found. 
lower down on the south. It is, however, usual to say, “ that the wood 
of Ziph has disappeared,” which we may further supplement by asserting 
that in all probability it never had any real existence. | 

The Septuagint versions seem here to give the local colouring with 
unusual fidelity; the ‘wilderness of Ziph” they translate by the word 
(auxués), meaning dried up or parched, and the wood appears as yn komm 
in the Vatican, and jj «avn in the Alexandrine—‘‘ the new ground,” or 
the “new place” of Ziph. It is very striking to find, on turning to 
Josephus, _whose works date earlier than either manuscript, that the 
interview is said to take place “in a certain place called the New Place 
belonging to Ziph” (Ant. VI. xiii. 2). The explanation is, however, 
very simple, and the verdict must once more, I think, be given against 
the English reading. The Hebrew term here used is Choresh, and the 


difference between it and the word translated by the Septuagint, ‘“‘ the- 
New Place,” is not one of letters, dut merely of points. 
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This is by no means a solitary instance. Many others could be cited 
in the topographical passages of the Bible in which the points cause 
z considerable difference. It is evident that the modern points cannot 

~~ have been the same as those used (if any) at the time of the Septuagint 
translation, and in a question turning upon points alone, the decision 
must be made on independent grounds. 

The existence at any time of a wood in this part of the country is 
geologically almost an impossibility. From Hebron to Beersheba not 
a single spring of any importance exists in the eastern hills in which the 
story now lies. The soil is a soft, chalky limestone, so porous that 
every drop of water sinks through the strata to the hard dolomite 
beneath. The rounded hills, which invariably mark this formation, are 
not only entirely without culture, but show no signs of any different 
condition at a former period, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
some of the large sites, where the vine seems to have been cultivated. 
The country is emphatically a dry land, looking down on the barren 
wastes which lie above the Dead Sea between Masada and Engedi. 
There is no moisture capable of supporting vegetable growth. The 
cistus and the belan bushes grow among the ledges, but not a single 
tree exists in the whole country. 

The character of the district leads us therefore to adopt the Septuagint 
reading and that of Josephus, but yet further we have recovered amongst 
the two hundred names in the country round Yutta, that of Khirbet 
Khoreisa, which is applied to an ancient site about one mile south of D 
Tell Zif. Ihave occasion to speak more fully of this site in another ,,, A 
report, as we found in it a Greek Christian inscription of some-interest, e,, pe | 
but it is sufficient here to say that its bell-mouthed cisterns and extensive 
caves burrowing the hill side, prove it to be an ancient locality, and we 
can have little hesitation in identifying it with the Choresh of Zif, a 
village or hamlet belonging to the larger town at Tell Zif, 

The Rock of Maon.—The inhabitants of the district seem to have been no 
better than their descendants, and their betrayal of David forced him to 
descend still further south. In the wilderness of Maon he abode, accord- 
ing to Josephus, ‘‘ ina great rock.” The passage in Samuel has the curious 
expression that he ‘‘ went down unto a rock.” Maon is no doubt the V Sanu, 
present Tell Mam, the most prominent object in the landscape, a huge "5 
knoll, some 100 feet high. It is, however, on the same level as Tell Zif, 
and I would suggest that the passage refers to Wady el Wa'r, ‘‘ the 
valley of Rocks” —a place so rugged as to be particularised by a name 
which might be considered in some degree applicable to many of the 
neighbouring valleys. The wady has its head close to Tell Main, and 
the long ridges running east to the Dead Sea form a fitting site for 
that narrow escape, when, separated but by a single crest, David was 
only saved from discovery by the dramatic incident of a sudden Philistine 
invasion. 

The scene now changes to the vicinity of Engedi, where David next 
retired. It may be remarked that thus descending gradually to the 
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lower level, and again returning at a later period to the neighbourhood 
of Ziph, David follows the custom of the modern Bedawi, whose tents 
in winter are on the sheltered plains by the Dead Sea shore, but in 
summer on the hills at the verge of the cultivated districts. It is very 
probable that in this we have an indication of the season, and that it 
was only the unbearable heat of summer that forced the band from their 
secure fastnesses, ‘‘the rocks of the wild goats,” or ibex, still found in 
Wady Umm el Beden, to the hills of Ziph, where they had already so 
little cause to expect a safe retreat. Saul again pursues David, and the 
magnanimous treatment which the king receives at his hands brings 
about a temporary reconciliation. The scene is a cave which Josephus 
mentions as being deep and hollow, and also near Engedi. That it was 
on the roadside from Gibeah we learn from the Authorised Version, 
Caves are not very numerous in that district, and we may succeed, when 
surveying that part of the country, in determining by these indications 
the exact cavern in question. Meanwhile it may be remarked in illus- 
tration of the passage, that, nothing is more usual in Palestine than the 
herding of sheep, goats, and cows in the innumerable caverns which are 
found everywhere: The cave in question must have been of considerable 
extent to have given shelter to David "rand his men." His band 
numbered about 600 at this time, although it does not follow that they 
were all in the cave. 

The next episode is that of Nabal of Carmel. Of this there is little to 
write. ‘The fact of his possessions being in Carmel, whilst he himself, a 
Ziphite, lived in Maon, is easily understood, for the distance from Maon 
to Carmel is only about two miles. It is possible that the latter place 
was chosen for the sheep-shearing, in consequence of the fine reservoir 
lying in a hollow beneath the great Crusading castle. Even in autumn 
it was full of water, and surrounded by herds of the Arab camels. The 
country in this part preserves its original character; a little corn and 
maize is grown in the valleys, and at the ruins are traces of Wine-presses, 
showing the former cultivation of the grape, but the greater partis 
pasture land, rough rocks with the dry vegetation on which goats and 
even sheep seem to thrive. The village of Yutta is said to boast 17,000 
sheep alone, the sheikh himself owning 250, besides goats, cows, camels, 
asses, and. good horses. 

The possessions of Nabal would therefore entitle him to be considered 
one who “ liveth in prosperity " at the present day, as he owned 3,000 
sheep and 1,000 goats—the latter being stil the less numerous here, 


whereas in other districts they outnumber the sheep by perhaps ten to 
one. 


In connection with the character of the country, it is also interesting 
to note the present brought by Abigail—200 loaves, two skins of wine, 


five sheep, five measures of parched corn, 100 clusters of raisins (now 
extensively manufactured around Hebron), and 200 cakes of figs. These 


products show the cultivation to haye materially decreased, though the 
pastures remain probably unchanged. 
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The Hill of Hachilah.—We now come to the last meeting which took 
place between Saul and David, the last reconciliation which was soon 
followed by the diastrous defeat on Gilboa, and the termination of David's 
nomadic life. From the wilderness of Paran he comes up again to the 
territory of the treacherous Ziphites, who bear news to Saul in Gibeah— 
“ Doth not David hide himself in the hill of Hachilah, which is before 
the Jeshimon." From another passage we learn that it was “on the 
right hand” of the Jeshimon, and from Josephus it appears that Saul, 
coming down to Ziph, was overtaken by nightfall in the hill over which 
or by which the road ran, and so encamped; “and Saul lay in the 
trench, and the people pitched round about him,” 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. From 
the bolster at his head David took the king’s spear and the cruse of 
water, which is never found far from a sleeping Syrian; resisting the 
temptations of his nephew, marked with the same cruelty which the 
other brother, Joab, showed afterwards to Abner, David ascended a hill 
top, far off yet within call, and there upbraided the sleeping guard, 
““for they were all asleep, because a deep sleep from the Lord had fallen 
upon them.” 

The topographical indications in this passage are so definite, and the 
scenery of the country so marked,that there can be but little question as to 
the locality of this closing scene. From Hebron southwards to Maon the 
country presents one uniform surface, rising eastwards to a long cliff over 
the lower plateau of Engedi. Ploughed as it is by shallow valleys, it 
yet presents no stronghold or remarkably high hill, but, as viewed from 
the summit of Tell Ma‘in, a succession of long-succeeding rounded ridges. 
The site must have been north or north-east of Ziph, where the hills rise 
to a greater elevation, and where deep wadies start suddenly and fall 
steeply down towards the desert. Such a position agrees also, as shown 
above, with the requisite position of Saul’s camp. The hill must, more- 
over, face the Jeshimon on the right hand, that is to say, in speaking 
from Gibeah on the west. Asite fulfilling these requisites has necessarily 
a very limited choice of positions. 

The Jeshimon (for the article is invariably used) was, as the word sig- 
nifies, a desertor solitude. Peor and Pisgah are mentioned in another 
passage (Num. xxi. 20) as facing the Jeshimon, and we cannot hesitate 
to identify it with the plateau or Bukera above the Dead Sea on its 
western side. 

The probable site of Hachilah is the high hill bounded by deep valleys 
north and south on which the ruin of Yekin now stands. Vandervelde, 
with some hesitation, suggests this as the town of Cain, but apparently 
is unaware of the proper form of that name, which is written Hakin in 
the Hebrew, thus considerably closer tothe present form than he appears 
to have supposed. Between Hakin and Hakila there is a very strong 
affinity, and it is unnecessary to state that the n and the l are 
frequently interchanged, as for instance in the words Sinasil or Silasil 
which in modern Arabic both mean an earthquake. 

The name therefore exists almost unchanged, and the indications on the 
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spot are strong. A good road following the Judean watershed and 
leading south to Ziph exists on the side of the hill. A large ancient ruin 
with caves and cisterns stands on the brink of the steep slope, and 
looks down upon the white marl ridges of the Jeshimon, barren and 
rugged, patched with buff and brown, dotted with low black tents, but 
destitute of any single shrub or tree. On the north the twin peaks of 
Jebel el Shukuf above Ain Jidy, and beyond, all separated by the gleam- 
ing thread of sea, scarce seen in its great chasm ; below are the long 
ridges of Moab, the iron precipices, the thousand watercourses, the great 
plateau of Kerak, the black volcanic gorge of Callirhoe, all lying in deep 
shadows under the morning sun, or brightened with a crimson flush at 
sunset. The scene is as wild and striking as could be desired for the drama 
there enacted. : 

Yet further the meaning of the ‘‘ trench "' may perhaps be explained. 
On the south side the road passes by a flat plot of ground, lying low 
and having steep cliffs on either side; it forms the head of a large wady, 
and has two wells of living water close to the roadside. It was no doubt 
here,sheltered from view and near to water, according to the modern Arab 
fashion of hiding an encampment, that Saul would pitch histents. High 
up on either of the hill tops David stood to call to the host, and no doubt 
the special expression that he passed over to the other side intimates his 
crossing the valley and ascending the opposite hill. 

Here we may close the record; the town of Ziklag is not yet known 
to which David retired, and where he was at the time of the battle of 
Gilboa. Its position, north of the Brook of Besor, in the territory of 
Gath, three days' hard journey from Jezreel, will, however, I hope, 
enable us to fix it next spring, when surveying the southern Maritime 
Plain. 

The extremely definite character of the topographical notices was 
insisted upon by Mr. Grove in the ‘‘ Bible Dictionary," and first drew 
my attention to the subject. “It is very much to be desired," he says 
(See Maon, “ Bible Dictionary”), that. some traveller should take the 
trouble to see how the actuallocality of M'ain agrees with the minute 
indicationsof the narrative." I hope that the preceding pages, the result 
of careful comparison of the various passages, and a detailed inspection 
of the ground, may be considered satisfactory in settling the disputed points 
and in giving clearness and consistency to the history of the nomadic life 
of David and his men. 


THE ROYAL CANAANITE AND LEVITICAL CITY OF 
DEBIR. 


By LIEUTENANT CONDER, R.E. 


Er DHOHERIYEH, November 7, 1874. 
Tax systematic arrangement of the topographicallists of the Book 
of Joshua is a subject which has as yet been little studied, and very 
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often it is altogether denied. The present survey, by placing known 
sites in their proper relative positions, by confirming identifications 
already proposed, and yet more by the addition of a larger number of 
new identifications than have been made since the time of Robinson, 
will be most invaluable in the elucidation of these difficult questions. 

“ So little,” says Mr. Grove (article “ Zior,” “ Bib. Dict.”), “is known 
of the principle on which the groups of towns are collected in these 
lists, that it is impossible to speak positively” as to many probable 
identifications. 

A careful inspection of the various groups in the lot of Judah has led 
me to a discovery which, as I have never met with it in any standard 
work, I am led to consider new. Itis one of immense interest, as 
showing that the topographical system is far more perfect than would 
at first be imagined. It may be briefly stated thus :— 

The list given in the twelfth chapter of Joshua, and preceding all other 
topographical lists, forms the key to the whole. 

Nothing could be simpler than the system depending on this defini- 
tion. The towns here referred to, thirty-one in number, were royal 
cities of the Canaanites. They reappear in the succeeding lists, and it 
will be found that, with one exception easily explained, every separate 
group of towns contains a royal city. The larger groups occurring in 
the plains and lowlands contain naturally more than one, but the 
country is at once divided by these royal cities into districts, which will, 
on inspection, be found to have natural boundaries, and to be to a 
certain extent preserved to the present day. 

Without enlarging further on this subject, which I propose to follow 
out later on, it will become evident that of all sites in the country these 
royal cities are the most valuable as indicating the locality of other 
towns connected with them. 

Of the thirty-one no fewer than twenty-six were known long ago. 
M. Ganneau added one to the list in the discovery of Gezer, and only 
four remain to be fixed, Debir in the south, and Lasharon in the 
north of Palestine, with Libnah and Makkedah in the Philistine plain. 

The site to which our attention has been specially directed since 
leaving Jerusalem is that of Debir, which has never as yet been placed 
in a satisfactory manner. The name Dewir Ban, which some have 
supposed to be the modern representative of the site, exists within a 
couple of miles of Hebron, south, and not as placed on Murray's new 
map, north of the valley containing Ain Unkür, which, under the 
incorrect form of Nunkúr, Dr. Rosen mentions as a probable site for 
the Upper and Lower Springs. 

There is, however, a fatal objection to this identification. Dewir 
Ban is the name, not of an ancient site, but merely of a hill-top among 
the vineyards close to Hebron. 

To say nothing of its being far out of the district where Debir should 
be sought, it is not natural to suppose that this capital city should have 
existed so close to Hebron, especially as it does not occur in the list of 


the Hebron group. 
E 
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A second identification is proposed by Vandevelde at Khirbet Dilbeh ; 
it is, however, very evident from his remarks that he never visited the 
spot. The city of Debir stood, as will be seen, in a dry land, and it is 
therefore directly contradictory to the plain statement in Joshua to 
place it at the only spot in the country where fine springs occur. In 
addition to which Khirbet Dilbeh, which lies close to the spring of that 
name, is an unimportant site, and not apparently of any great 
antiquity. 

* The subject, and indeed the whole topography of this district, 
requires further consideration,” is Mr. Groves comment on the 
attempts as yet made to fix the position of Debir; and indeed there 
are few parts of Palestine so little known and so incorrectly mapped. 
It is evident that most of the sites have been fixed by inquiries made in 
passing along the main lines of communication, and it is often quite 
plàim that where two ruins have been seen almost in line, the traveller 
pointed! to the one generally the farthest, whilst the native gave the 
name of the nearer. 

Indeed’, the proper district of Debir has never been correctly under- 
stood, in consequence of a very fatal mistake made in the first instance 
by Dr. Robinson. 

Fixing correctly the position of Socoh, or Shueikeh, he has placed 
Anab (the modern *Anáb) immediately east of it. I was considerably 
surprised at not being able to find this important name in our list from 
Yutta camp, but our guides explained with one accord that this ruin 
was much farther west out of their country, and west of El Dhoberiyeh, 
and such proved to be the case, according to the testimony of the 
inhabitants of the latter place. 

Tne site so named by Dr. Robinson is really called Deir el Shems, a 
name which has been placed farther north on the maps. 

‘This error has been followed by other travellers, who have no doubt 
merely copied from Robinson's map. Itis even to be found in Professor 
Palmer's route sketch, although he sperit a night at El Dhoheriyeh; 
but there is not a shadow of doubt that the name was either wrongly 
given to or wrongly understood by Robinson, and that the true site of 
Anal is a ruin containing remains of a church and a modern tower 
existing on a ridge immediately west of El Dhoheriyeh. This fatal 
error has caused the site to be sought in the wrong direction, and its 
correction leads naturally to the identification. The group of cities of 
which Debir was the capital was eleven in number, as follows: 


I. Shamir 
EE e Si Co see ATE — Robinson. 
3. Socoh ... pM ut .. Shueikeh ... .. Robinson. 
4. -Darnah .... T i .. Domeh C. R. Conder. 
5. Kirjath Sepher 
Kirjath Sannab, or Debir ... El Dhoheriyeh ... C. R. Conder, 
6; Anab ... SE avs .. “Anáb Robinson, C, R. C. 
7. Eshtemoa 


Semúía  .., .. Robinson. 
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8. Anun ... ze o .. El Dilbeh... Ju DONT RC 
9. Goshen ... T. i. .. "Lekiyeh  ... tay Cries O. 
10. Holon, or Hilen 
11. Giloh 


It will be seen that a sufficient number are known to allow of the 
district being pretty evident. It is an area of some hundred square 
mile of low hill country, including part of the great valley which, 
starting at Hebron, flows to Beersheba, and thence to the Mediter- 
ranean. “Attir and Semá'a lie on the eastern limit, beyond the Wady 
Khalil. The northern boundary is given by Domeh, lying near the 
foot of a higher range which runs east and west, on which stands 
Dura. This higher district belongs to the Hebron capital. On the 
south the desert of Beersheba forms the natural boundary of the 
district, and on the west the hills sink suddenly into the Shephalah, in 
which stand the sites of Umm el Rumamin and Khuweilfeh, identified 
with towns belonging to Simeon and now inhabited only by Arab 
tribes. The district of Debir is indeed just the limit of the settled 
population and of cultivation; it is remarkable for its broad rolling 
downs, with a fruitful soil. The inhabitants of its two modern villages, 
El Dhoheriyeh and Semá'a, are very rich, especially in horses, flocks, 
herds, and cattle. It is pre-eminently a dry land, as not a single spring 
is to be found in it; but itis not less remarkable that in the very 
corner of the land the finest collection of springs in Southern Palestine 
is to be found, which, though not properly belonging to it, seem yet 
included in its territory. The explanation of this irregularity in the 
following of the natural boundaries is found very fully in the Book of 
Joshna. 

We may now turn to the accounts of the capital contained in the 
Old Testament. 

Debir, or Debr, for it occurs with and without the yeh, is first men- 
tioned in the account of Joshua’s Philistine campaign. From Eglon and 
Lachish the conqueror advanced up the main pass of Wady Duweimeh 
to the mountains of Hebron, and having seized this important town 
he attacked Debir. “And Joshua returned (or turned back), and all 
Israel with him, to Debir; and fought against it: and he took it, and 
the king thereof, and all the cities thereof; and they smote them with 
the edge of the sword . . . he left none remaining ” (Josh. x. 38—40). 

The expression here used is peculiar, and not found in any other 
verse. It shows that Debir was not in the direct line of his march, but 
required a special détour. This would place it south of Hebron most 
probably, for being the last of his conquests the next march would by 
rights have been northwards, from Hebron to Gilgal. 

It does not, however, appear that Debir was deserted by its original 
inhabitants, for we find soon after that in the time of Caleb it stood 
another siege, when Othniel, his nephew, took it and received it asa 
dower with the hand of Achsah, his cousin. 

This again points to its being near Hebron, the possession of Caleb. 
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There is a peculiar expression in the Book of Samuel where the 
Egyptian slave relates how the Amalekites had attacked the coast 
belonging to Judah and “ the south of Caleb” (1 Sam. xxx. 14). It 
would appear therefore that the possession of Caleb extended to the 
South land, or Negeb. The most important passage, however, imme- 
diately follows this second conquest, and relates how Achsah begs of 
her father an additional “ field,” or territory. 

The wording of the account is the same in the two records, Joshua xv. 
19 and Judges i. 15. “Give me a blessing; for thou hast given me a 
south land; give me also springs of water. And he gave her the upper 
springs and the nether springs.” 

The following notes for the elucidation of the passage were kindly 
sent me by Dr. Chaplin, and are of great use in the correction of the 
rather obscure translation :— 

(1) A south land, in the Hebrew Erets-han-negeb, an arid land. 
(This, I may remark, is the avxuos of the Septuagint, which I have 
mentioned in the paper on the wood of Ziph.) Negeb is from a Semitic 
root, signifying to be dry. The Vulgate and French, Italian, and 
Spanish versions have “a dry land." J ewish commentators have the 
following :—“ A portion of territory dry and without springs of water. 
Negeb signifies dry.” The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uziel has 
Daruma, a south (a name, I may add, used in the * Onomasticon ” to 
specify the territory of which we are now speaking). The southern 
part of Palestine seems to have been called Negeb, because it was 
dry. 

To this note I may add that the expression Negeb would properly 
refer to all that district of hills of soft, porous, chalky limestone 
extending from the desert on the east (the J eshimon) to *Anáb and the 
plain on the west, and from Dilbeh and Yutta on the north to Beersheba 
on the south. 

The water supply in this district is derived from the rain alone, and 
not a single spring of any importance occurs. 

(2). Springs of water.—In the Hebrew, Gulloth maim (Pools of water). 
The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uziel has Beth Shakah d' Maiah—locus 
irrigationis aquarum—a well-watered place, as in Gen. xiii. 10. Rashi 
says Gulloth maim is “ beth-hab-baal,” a piece of land that does not 
require irrigation. Other Jewish commentators say it was a land with 
fountains and springs of water. 


(3). Upper Springs and Lower Springs—Gulloth, “ileth and Gulloth 
takhteth. 

(4). The Vulgate rendering of the passage is, “ Quia terram arentem 
dedisti mihi da et irreguam aquis. Dedit ergo ei Caleb irriguam 
superiam et irriguam inferiam.” 

In this, as in many other cases, the Vulgate seizes the full force of 
the passage, which is obscured by the reading “south land,” although, 
strictly speaking, the south land and dry land were synonymous terms. 
The passage may be better paraphrased thus, “Thou hast given me a 
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dry district; give me also a stream.” Here, then, we may sum up all 
materials which come to hand for the identification of Debir. 

Ist. Debir is to be found in the south-west of Hebron, and between 

the towns of Socoh and “Anáb, near Dannah, that being its position on 
the list. 

2nd. It must itself be placed in a district destitute of springs, but at 
some little distance, on the borders of its territories, a well-watered 
district with springs at the head of and lower down in a valley must 
occur. 

With regard to the name Debir, which is a form unlikely to endure 
in Arabic without change, it is said to signify remote, and occurs in one 
passage as Debir (1 Chron. vi. 5, 8), in another as Debr (Josh. x. 38), 
and in a third Deberah, or Debrah (Josh. xv. 49). Under this 
name it does not appear to have been known to Jerome. In 
the earlier passage (Josh. xv. 49) its original name is given as 
Kirjath Sannah, “‘ the city of the Palm." In another it is said to have 
been first called Kirjath Sepher (Judges i. 11), “the city of books,” a 
title which has given rise to many conjectures as to the civilisation of 
the Canaanites, some having looked upon Debir as a sort of collegiate 
town or Amalekite university. 

The name, however, is not in this case so safe a guide as the two 
indications before noticed, to which must be added that so important a 
site must have left traces which are unmistakable. Rock excavation 
is the surest indication of antiquity in Palestine. The Troglodytes, who, 
as Josephus informs us, descended from Abraham and Keturah, must 
at one time have existed throughout the country, or imparted their 
habits to other tribes. The ancient Canaanites seem to have lived 
principally in caves, and no nation subsequently has done as much in 
the country in the excavation of caves, cisterns, and tombs out of the 
living rock as was done by the early Jews or their Canaanite prede- 
'cessors. 

But beyond these excavations evidence must also be derived from the 
roads. A capital such as Debir must have communicated with its 
dependent towns on every side, and these ancient roads, marked with 
rude boundary blocks of rock, are easily traceable in the south of 
Palestine. 

There is, I think we may now say with certainty, only one site which 
fulfils all these requisites. The modern village of El Dhoheriyeh. 
"This site has hitherto been much neglected. Professor Palmer slept 
there one night in 1870, and was the first to recognise its antiquity. 
Murray asserts that ‘‘ there is nothing of interest to detain the pilgrim,” 
but he finds it “a most interesting place. The dwellings consist 
principally of caves in the natural rock, some of them with rude arches 
carved over doorways, and all of them of the greatest antiquity... . 
The village is evidently an ancient site, and in the centre is a building 
of massive masonry containing three arched apartments.” 

Professor Palmer, misled by Robinson’s mistake as to ‘Anab, does 
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not, however, propose any identification. With regard to the caves 
with arched entrances their antiquity is doubtful, for from their con- 
stant connection with Christian ruins, as well as from the fact that no 
arches occur in the really ancient ruins of the country, I have been led 
to consider them Christian. The central building, called El Hosn by the 
villagers, is also probably of the same date. That El Dhoheriyeh is a. 
really ancient site is, however, indubitable. 

Hown cisterns with well-worn mouths and ancient rock-cut tombs are 
seen on every side, and it forms the central point whence many ancient 
roads diverge. To Attir and Zanúta on the south-east, to Shuweikeh 
and Semú“a on the east, to ‘Andb and Ghuzzeh on the west, to Beersheba 
on the south, to Domeh, Dura, and Hebronfon the north; to all of these 
good roads principally of antiquity lead. A careful examination of the 
country shows further that El Dhoheriyeh is the only ancient site in the 
neighbourhood which, as I have already shown, is very restricted by the 
terms of the various indications. 

Tt is also very probable, though much stress cannot be laid on this 
point, that Dhoheriyeh is a corruption of the ancient name of Deberah, 
and the more so as the name has a distinct meaning in Arabic, being 
derived from Dhohr or Zohr, a back, and thus in the adjective form signi- 
fying the village on the ridge, for it stands, not as shown in previous 
maps half way up a slope, but on the very top of the long flat (ridge 
which runs south from the higher hills of Dura. 

Debir was one of the Levitical cities, we therefore carefully searched 
for inscriptions or other marks, ^ 

T had occasion, in one of my last reports, to explain how we found the 
boundary of 3,000 cubits at Semúʻa marked by a large stone with a name 
still forming the boundary of the lands belonging to the village. This 
discovery is all the more interesting if, as has been suggested, the 3,000 
cubits marks the distance of a Sabbath day's journey. 

. In the case of El Dhoheriyeh Corporal Brophy discovered on the main 
road leading south, and exactly at the distance in question, taking the 
sixteen-inch cubit, a stone similar to the Hajr el Sakhain but larger: it 
had not, however, a name; there was also another stone of the samo 
character (a large rough block similar to some of the English primeval 
monuments) to the west on the line, and at the south-east corner and 
close to the south-west corner were large wells. 

On the north side Sergeant Black observed wells and wine-presses 
placed on the boundary line, if drawn with the sides not the diagonals of 
of the square facing the cardinal points, which still seems to me the 
more natural explanation of the Biblical account. 

The second part of the question remains, however, still to be dis- 
cussed, To place Debir at a spring is, as has been seen, evidently a 
mistake, but we are still bound to find in its neighbourhood the Upper 
and Lower Springs of the Book of Judges. 

As has been shown, no ordinary spring will satisfy this account; 
a coplous supply of water is to be inferred, and two springs or groups of 
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springs. The account is, however, fully satisfied by the Seil El Dilbeh, 
a secluded valley to the west of Yutta, and only six and a half miles 
north of El Dhoheriyeh. 

On visiting this beautiful spot in the very end of October I found a 
considerable brook running in the midst and extending through the 
small gardens a distance of four or five miles. Such a supply of water is 
indeed a phenomenon in Palestine, and 'vet more extraordinary in the Fe HI 
Negeb where no others occur. There are also, as required, both upper RM et 
and lower springs, and these so copious that the various translations, 
pools of water, fountains for irrigation, or well watered places, are all 
fully accounted for. 

There are in all fourteen springs divided into three groups. dé. 2 

The first includes ‘Ain El Fureidis, ‘Ain abu Kheit, and ‘Ain Shkhakh 
abu Thor, and one other, situate near one another high up on the slopes 
of the hills south of Dara. 

From thence the Seil or brook runs east to the second group, including 
‘Ain el Májúr, ‘Ain el Dilbeh, ‘Ain el Hejeri, and three smaller springs 
situate in the bottom of the valley some 100 yards apart. The Seil then 
gradually turns south and passes the third group a little lower down, 
consisting of ‘Ain el Fowár and three smaller. The total ‘amounts, 
therefore, to fourteen. The site thus discovered exists, as would be 
expected, not exactly in the natural territory of Debir, but on its 
extreme north-east limit; so that it could, at the request of Achsah, be 
added to the Negeb country which she already possessed. 

I would propose also to place near to it the town of Anim, which is 
written with the Ain, and is no doubt derived from ‘Ainain,' the two 
springs. The Yeh does not appear in the present Hebrew text, but may 
very probably have been lost, being a small letter, for it is represented 
in the Septuagint version of Aidou. This town was supposed by A\q, " 
Wilson, the traveller, to be found at Ghuwein, but this site;has been 
with more probability identified with the ‘Ain of Simeon. 

Khirbet el Dilbeh is, as I have before said, not an important ruin, but 
on the hill bounded north and east by the Seil are two fine tombs, and 
south of this, at Khirbet el Jif, there is an ancient site which may pos- 
sibly be the exact spot where Anim is to be placed. 

We have seen, therefore, that El Dhoheriyeh is the only ancient site 
between Socoh (Shuweikeh) and Anab (*Anáb, as now correctly placed). 

The position of Dannah, or Deneh, has not been hitherto proposed. I 
have supposed it to be the modern Domeh, which is immediately north 
of El Dhoheriyeh, at a distance of about two miles. Domeh has hitherto 
been identified with Dumah, under the impression that it was north of 
Khirbet Dilbeh. In its true position it cannot, however, be so identified, 
for Dumah belongs to the group immediately round Hebron, amongst 
which Beth-Tappuah (Terffah), Arab (Khirbet el ‘Arabiyeh), and Zior 
(S“aír), are enumerated, a district in the high hills north of the Negeb. 
In order, however to make the identifieation more certain, I may re- 
mark that on the western boundary of this higher district stands the 
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village of Duweimeh, which may be identified with far greater propriety 
with Dumah, thus leaying Domeh for the town of Deneh, in the exact 
position which it holds in the list. 

I may point to this as a fair example of the results of the Survey. 
Nothing but minute examination would have led to the discovery 
of the Upper and Lower Springs, to the correction of Robinson’s error 
as to Anab, or to the proper placing of Domeh, which destroys the very 
plausible identification as yet attached to its supposed position. 

Tt will be remarked also that from this instance of the exactness of 
the lists, they seem, as in the case of Zanoah and of Maarath, to give, 
by the order in which the towns occur, correct indications of relative 
position. 

CLAUDE R. CowDER, Lieut. R.E. 


GREEK INSCRIPTION FOUND IN THE SAKHRA OF 
> JERUSALEM. 


THE following notes on the inscription mentioned by Lieut. Conder 
(p. 6), appeared in the Academy for November 7, 1874. They were, 
together with the passage on the word AAeoz and that on forgeries in 
Jerusalem, taken from a letter by M. Ganneau to the Secretary of the 
Fund. The notes are here reproduced by permission of the Editor of 
the Academy :— 

A Greek inscription has recently been discovered on the buried side of 
one of the flags used in the flooring of the Sakhra at Jerusalem. Copies 
of it have been sent to the office of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
both by M. Clermont-Ganneau and by Lieut. Conder. The following is 
the text, with the short commentary furnished by M. Ganneau :— 


KOMEPKIAPIOS ANEYIOZAPEOBI a 


QNYZ... QN ENOA KATA KITE. . OA... 
. SKONEYEETE YHEQAYTOY A 
H 


HO THX OXIAZ MNHMHZ MAEKEMB. . 
+ INA A ETOYS PA+ 


+ 
Commerciarius, cousin of Arcob (indos?) . . of the . . lies here, 
the . . Pray for him . . . of holy memory . . in the month of Decem- 
ber . . . + Indiction I. year 104. +. 


About half of the inscription, that on the left, appears to be want- 
ing. Comerciarius is put for keuuepriàpis, an official title under the 
Byzantine Empire; the proper name Areobindos is nearly certain, and 
is that of a historic family which played an important part under Anas- 
tasius and Justinian; several persons of this name were invested with 
important functions, and that of our inscription would be one of them, 
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since it was thought proper to mention his relationship with the object 
of the inscription. 

It seems that the letters which precede ¿v0a kardkere (for karakeirai) 
belong to the genitive plural in ev, pointing out, perhaps, the titles of 
Areobindos: the same observation applies to the first word of the third 
line, perhaps ó àro . . . . The imperative tee shows the carver's im- 
perfect knowledge of Greek. 

The day of the month of December was probably indicated. The 
grave question is that of the date: according to what era is the year 104 
caleulated ? If, as one is tempted at first to believe, it is the era of 
Diocletian and the martyrs, this date would correspond to the year of 
our Lord 388, according to the Art de Vérifier les Dates. The number of 
the indiction agrees perfectly in this case. Nevertheless, the debased 
forms of the orthography and the appearance of the characters would 
lead us to admit an epoch somewhat earlier; but we know how little 
these orthographic and paleeographic rules are applicable in Palestine. 
If this date be exact, we are brought to the time of Theodosius. 

"AM. Ganneau thinks he has possibly obtained some clue to the mys- 
terious "AAxis of the Gezer inscription. He writes :— 

* A propos of the Alkios of the bilingual texts of Gezer, I have lit 
upon a curious coincidence. Some years ago a sarcophagus was dis- 
covered at Lydda with a Greek inscription, of which Major Wilson gives 
a part only. I myself found the commencement about four years since, 
It mentions a certain Pyrinoun, surnamed Malthakes, grandson of Alkios, 
son of Simon, (son of) Gobar. The two names of Alkios being identical, 
perhaps they are those of the same personage! In fact, between the 
date of the sarcophagus, which probably belongs to the Herodian period, 
and that of Alkios, there are two generations, which brings us to the time 
of the Maccabees, at which I place the Gezer inscription. In this case 
our Alkios, son of Simon, Governor (?) of Gezer, would have this Pyri- 
noun, who was buried at Lydda, for his grandson. 

“Tf the tomb which I opened on my last excursjon is a family 
sepulchre, which everything leads me to believe it to be, it would result 
that our Alkios of Gezer was a native of Lydda. We may remark the 
resemblance between the Greek "Aa«ws and the Hebrew Hilkiah.” 
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| QUARTERLY STATEMENT, APRIL, 1875.] 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


THE latest news from the Survey party is satisfactory. Lieut. 


———— EP GP PORTS 


Conder had removed from Jerusaleni to the Wilderness of J udah, 
whither. he was to be followed by Lieutenant Kitchener, who had 
completely recovered from a severe attack of fever. Sergeant Black 
has returnedto England, and will be immediately replaced by another 
| non-commissioned officer who has already been asked for. The 
reports furnished in the present number of this Quarterly Statement 
contain the Survey of Tell Jezer, a proposed identification of 
Bethabara (John i. 28), a paper on the Mediæval Topography of 
Palestine, a detailed account of Mr. Henry Maudslay's work on 
Mount Zion, and a report from, Halhül which should have been 
published in the last Quarterly Statement. 

The eee dor. which appears as the frontispiece is drawn from 
a water-colour sketch made by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. It 
represents the E now called Kurn Surtabeh, which Lieutenant 
Conder proposes as that on which the “ Altar of Witness” was 
raised (see Quarterly Statement, October, 1874). 

With regard to their financial position the Committee ask for the 
sum of £3,500 before the end of the year. This will enable them to 


clear off their debts as well as to support the Survey expedition, 
F 
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Perhaps it would be possible for other towns to follow the example : 
of Manchester and to endeavour to raise a definite sum. 

While desiring to give all publicity to the suggestions of the 
exploring officers of the Fund, the Committee again beg it to be 
distinctly understood that they leave such statements to be accepted 
or not, on their own merits, and that their publication here of 
proposed identifications, conclusion as to tribe boundaries, theories 
in the date of any building, and such subjects, does not imply their 


sanction and adoption by the Committee. 


NOTES. 


A meeting was held on March 11th at the Theatre of the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, at which a paper by M. Clermont-Ganneau, on “Unknown 
Palestine,” was read, the chair being occupied by Dr. Birch, F.R S. The 
author, after enumerating some of the principal archeological results of his 
expedition, plunged at once into the subject of his paper, which was an attempt 
to prove the lineal descent of the modern fellaheen from the Canaanites by 
reference to their language, their manners, customs, and superstitions, and by a 
comparison of the two invasions of Joshua and the Caliph Omar. The paper was 
heard with the greatest interest. It will be published, in the first instance, in 
the May number of Macmillan's Magazine. : 


The forthcoming work by M. Clermont-Ganneau will be the second great 
published instalment of the Society's labours. It will thus be the successor to 
the "7 Recovery of Jerusalem.” Full particulars will be advertised in the next 
Quarterly Statement. Meantime, those who wish to possess the work may 
forward their names to the Secretary. 
scribers. 


It will be issued at a reduced rate to sub- 


Lieutenant Conder reports that he has now duplicate lists of names in Arabic 
as follows :— 


Jerusalem sheet 1,400 names. 


Nablus o : : : 3 900  ,, 
Jaffa x : : : e 300 approximately. 
Cesarea ` ,, 5 300 


. . D 23 
In all 2,900 names. The Jerusalem sheet was submitted to Mr. Noel Temple 
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» 


Moore, H.M. Consul at Jerusalem, who very kindly went through it, finding 
only twenty corrections to make out of the whole, and these consisting of 
vulgarisms used by the fellaheen and purposely adopted by Lieut. Conder. 


The Balance Sheet and Treasurer’s Statement for 1874 will be found in their 
usual place. The Balance Sheet shows a larger expenditure on exploration than 
in any preceding year. The heavy debt under the head of Sundry Unpaid 
Accounts has already been reduced by £450. j 


The amount of subscriptions, donations, and proceeds from lectures and other 
sources paid to the central office from June 1 to March 22nd, was £1,439 14s. 5d. 
The balance of current account at the same date was £469 18s. 1d. 


It will be a great help to the Committee if subscribers will kindly pay their 
subscriptions to the local secretaries or to the central office without waiting to be 
reminded. 


The following are the Resolutions which have been passed by the Manchester 
Committee :— 

**'T'hat this meeting warmly approves of the objects of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and pledges itself to use every exertion to raise the sum of at least 
£500 during the year 1875.” 

“That the Committee are highly gratified to learn that there is a prospect 
of the £500 asked for at the Manchester meeting being raised, and that it 
shall be devoted to the outfit and maintenance of another special man on the 
Survey.” 

“ That an effort be made to raise the sum of £500 as soon as possible.” 

Meantime up to the present date (March 20) the sum of £272 has been 
subscribed and forwarded to the central office. A new man has been asked 
for at the War Office. 


Among Lieutenant Conder's reports will be found a special account of the 
discoveries made' by Mr. Henry Maudslay, M. Inst. C.E. (whose name was 
erroneously spelt Maudsley in the last Quarterly Statement) of the rock scarp 


on Zion already referred to. 


A part of the collections made in Palestine by Captain Warren, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, and other officers of the Fund, will be sent in April to the Yorkshire 
Exhibition, which will be held in Leeds, 


called Thevier. 


Also, p. 51, Lekiyeh should have been placed GC to Giloh : Mu 
Holon should be Hileh. No AO eos has been as yet suggested by Liew 
Conder for Goshen. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 
Work In 1874. 


AT the close of the year which has proved the most eventful of the 


three which have yet passed during the Survey of Palestine, I,may, I 
think, very well sum up the results as far as they are new and 
important. A 

The first number of the Quarterly contained the account of the site of 


Gilgal at Shejeret el Ithleh, where first Robinson (though vaguely), bL a af 


then Herr Zschokke, had already found the name Jiljulieh applied 
to certain mounds, and a ruined pool in the neighbourhood of a 
tree which is considered a famous and sacred site to the Bedouin. It 
appears that in all probability there was a convent once on the spot, 
and the name may bea relic, not of Jewish but of early Byzantine 
memories. Mr. Drake, however, pointed out that this site, the only 
one in the plain where any relic of the name of Gilgal has ever been 
found to exist, fulfilled the requisites of the Biblical and Jewish 
accounts better than any formerly proposed. 

In February we commenced our difficult and trying work in the 
Jordan valley, and our first results were the exploration of ‘Ain Fasail, 


the Phasaelis of Herod, and the discovery of the true junction of Wady “7! 


Far‘a, seven miles lower down than it had been ever fixed before. We 
also discovered a large area in which salt springs occur, possibly 
one of the sources of the Dead Sea salt. Up to this point also I 


succeeded in tracing the old geological shore line of the Dead Sea, the’ 


geological notes being throughout of the highest interest. 

Our second camp was in Wady Far‘a at the feet of the mysterious 
Kurn Surtabeh, the identification of which with the great witness altar 
Ed, one of the most interesting sites in Palestine which rer:ained un- 
known; I have already suggested. The identification of the Rock Oreb, 
lower down the valley, was made during the December of the preceding 

ear. 
x We were also able to give fresh proof of the theory proposed by 
Robinson, but not generally accepted, that Wady Far‘a is the true site 
of the springs of Œnon, where St. John baptized—a site of immense 
interest, hitherto placed at a Sheikh Salim, of which we failed to find the 


name known at a spot where the supply of water is insufficient and not 
as at Wady Far‘a perennial. In Wady Far‘a, also, the town of 
Archelais had been placed as marked on the Peutinger tables (A.D. 393). 
Tt had, however, been always placed at Tell Busiliyeh, where no ruins of 
any interest occur. We found that at the plain which lies at the base of 
the Kurn-Surtabeh, through which Wady Far‘a flows, there are remains 
of a large and important site, with tombs of the Greek period, one 
having a much defaced Hebrew inscription, containing, however, 
nothing beyond a common Jewish name. This ruin, called Keráwa, is 
probably the site of Archelais, of which Josephus tells us that it was 
built by Archelaus the Ethnarch (Ant. xvii. 13, 1). 

We passed next to Wady Maleh, where we were obliged to drink 
brackish water for ten days, and suffered much from the rain and 
oppressive atmosphere. We here took the temperature of the various 
springs and visited the site of Succoth (‘Ain Sakút). The geological 
observations here were very interesting, tending to show that anóther 
lake once filled the plain of Beisan, and that a region of great volcanic 
activity hitherto unknown existed round Wady Maleh. This is the last 
salt stream, and the springs higher up the valley, as well as the Sea of 
Galilee, are sweet, 

We continued the work to within a few miles of the Sea of Galilee, 
and made a large plan of Beisan, showing the hippodrome and other 
interesting details, as well as the line of the Roman walls. We 
also were able to throw much light on the defeat of Midian by 
Gideon, identifying the Zererath of that account with “Ain Zahrah, 
and showing that the account is in accordance with the existence of 
the Rock Oreb near Jericho. 

Marching across the country to the Maritime Plain, we completed 
100 square miles and surveyed Arsúf (Apollonia), confirming Major 
Wilson's identification of Antipatris with the ruins of Kala“at Ras el 
“Ain, and showing the improbability of any large town having stood at 
Kefr Saba, the ordinary identifications 

The period of my absence in England was not without work. The 
site of Alexandrium was visited, and the great tower which there exists 
measured and observed; various other short expeditions, intended to 
check former observations, were made, and 100 square miles completed. 

The autumn campaign commenced later than 1 could have wished, 
but was carried through country intensely interesting and very little 
known. 

The principal Biblical results were—(1) The possible identification 
of the Choresh of Ziph (doubtfully translated wood) with the Khoreisa 
close to Tell Zif, and of the wood of Hareth (probably a corruption) with 
the town of Kharás close to the little village of Keilah. (2) The hill of 
Hachilah I also proposed to find at Nebi Yekin, and the striking agree- 
ment of the site with the requisites of the Bible account of David’s 
attack on Saul’s camp were explained. (3) Still more important was 
the examination of Robinson’s position of *Anáb, suggesting the iden- 
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tification of the royal city of Debir with El Dhoheríyeh, and the “ upper 
and lower springs” with the Seil-ed-Dilbeh, the only stream in this 
country which is dry and dependent on rain-water throughout. (4) The 
recovery of Zanoah at Kh. Sanút, which is more in accordance with the 
position of this town in the lists of the cities of Judah than the 
identification by Robinson with Kh. Zanúta. (5) From Yuttah, also, 
we made the interesting and valuable discovery of the possible Levitical 
boundary of the town of Eshtemo‘a (Semú“a), a large stone called Hajr 
el Sakhaín existing beside the north road to the village, at the distance 
of 3,000 cubits, and forming the boundary of the village possessions at 
the present day. 

In visiting Beersheba we made an important difference in the posi- 
tion of the wells as formerly fixed; we also saw reason to suspect that 
the stone-work of the well was far more modern than had been pre- 
viously supposed. In surveying the line from thence to Moladah we 
discovered a site previously unknown, called El Meshash (the pits), with 
two fine wells, answering well to the position of the Scriptural Heshmon, 
not previously identified. We also fixed the sites of Hazar Shual and 
Hazar Gaddah, and found the interesting fact that these sites are walled 
towns of flint, answering to the meaning of Hazar or enclosure. 

In conclusion, the report just sent home shows how important our 
work has been in the possessions of the tribe of Benjamin; and the 
suggested identification of Sechu, possibly fixing the sites of Ramah and 
Gibeah at Er Ram and Jeb‘a, is one of the most valuable we have yet 
obtained. The exploration of the Adasa of the book of Maccabees, the 
explanation of the various places passed by in Saul's journey in search 
of the asses, the probable identification of Beth Car, giving the line of 
Philistine invasion in the time of Samuel, the fixing of many unknown 
sites in the west of Benjamin or on the border of Dan, the recovery 
of Luz at Khirbet Lozeh, close to Beitin, and further illustration of the 
grand descriptive passage in Isaiah x., are among the most valuable of 
these. The identification of Nob and Mizpeh with Sh‘afat, and the sug- 
gestion that Tell el Fúl is one of the resting-places of the tabernacle, 
cannot fail to be considered of interest, and although not entirely new 
are given on new grounds. 

In conclusion we have added the surveys of Tell Jezer and of the 
Zion Scarp, and brought the total amount surveyed to over 3,400 square 
miles. 

CLAUDE R. CoNDER, Lieut. R.E. 
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i XXVI. 
Tur HILL Country OF JUDAH—FIFTH CAMPAIGN. 


Ox the 5th of October, we arrived at our new camp, on the highest 

part of the Hebron watershed, near the village of Halhál, and just above 
the fine spring ‘Ain el Dherweh, which an ancient though erroneous 
tradition points out as the site of the baptism of the Eunuch by Philip, 
as commemorated by a small medizeval chapel, now in ruins. On the 
7th we recommenced the out-door work, and the rest of the week was 
spent in erecting cairns and observing from them. 
The country we have now entered is a district containing a great 
dealof interest, but it is fairly well known already, and was carefully 
explored by Dr. Robinson, whose information appears throughout to 
be extremely exact. The number of ancient sites is unusually large, 
and the majority of them have been identified in a satisfactory manner. 
Among these may be mentioned Halhál itself, unaltered from the name 
in Joshua’s time; Beth'Anoth (Beit “Ainún); Jedor (Kh. Ejdúr); Ado- 
raim, fortified by Rehoboam (Dúra); Tekoa (Teku‘a); Ramah (El Ra- 
meh); Beth Tappuah (Tuftúh); and Keilah, on the borders of the low 
land, or Shephelah, now the village of Kila. Immediately north lies a 
district which is omitted in the list of the cities of Judah in the Hebrew 
Bible. This omission is supplied by an insertion in the Septuagint of 
eleven cities, all immediately south of Jerusalem; and it is remarkable 
that nine out of the eleven are easily identified. The passage, however, 
does not appear to have been much studied, and it is possible that one 
or two of the identifications will be new as given below :— 


Theco . ¿ ` : 3 . Teku“a. 

Ephrata, or Bethlehem . : . Beit Lahm. 

Phagor . e : : o . Beit Faghúr (Rob.) not Beit Fejjar. 

Ætan . . . Urtás (the name remains in ‘Ain 
*Atán, near the pools). 

Kulon . i " , à . Kelónia. 

Tatam . á e . A e 

Thobes e e ? E . Soba. 

Karem . ` : : : . ‘Ain Karem. 

Galem . A e S 3 . Beit Jala. 

Thether (or Baither) . : . Bittir. 

Manocho 


All these places are sites of some importance, if not in the early, at all 
events in later times. The passage, if interpolated, is due to some 
authority having an intimate knowledge of the country, but is more 
natural to suppose it lost from the Hebrew lists of the fourth century. 
Eshcol.—Another identification of some interest proposed by Vandevelde 
seems to fall tothe ground on careful examination. He mentions Eshkali 
as the name of a fountain in the valley north-west of Hebron, but the 
fellahin have pronounced the name to us as Keshkali. Whether the 
letter Kaf, or Chaf, as here pronounced, can be supposed to have taken 
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the place of the aleph in the Hebrew, I leave to others to determine, but 
those who would place the great vine valley farther south, will not 
readily feel disposed to accept the identification. Hebron has, however, 


. been always famous for its vines, and their luxuriance is very striking, 


as no special advantages of climate seem observable, unless it be the low 
sweeping cloud wreaths which come up in autumn from the sea, covering 
the hills, as.they do also in Lebanon and on Hermon, where the cultiva- 
tion of the vine is still considerable. 

Bethsura.—One of the most interesting questions in this part of the 
land is the campaign of Antiochus Eupator against Judas Macchabzeus, 
which I have now studied carefully on the ground. Antiochus, coming 
from Antioch, arrived in Idum:ea and laid siege to the strong town of 
Bethsura (Antiq. xii. 9). The position of this town as fixed by Robinson, 
is as good an identification as any in Palestine. Built as a stronghold 
against Idumza, and occurring under the name of Bethzur in the list of 
towns between Halhül and Jedor, with the name existing unchanged 
almost to this day as Beit Sur, there can be no question as to its position. 
Itis remarkable that a confusion should have been made which would 
make this word the name of the citadel of Maccabean Jerusalem, and 
refer the events here occurring to the siege of the capital, but a careful 
examination leads to the conclusion that such a theory is not supported 
by any passage in Josephus or in the Book of Maccabees. The impor- 
tance of the site consists in its natural strength, in its commanding the 
only good line of advance upon Jerusalem from the south, and in the 
existence of a fine spring. The ruins are exactly opposite the camp, upon 
2 rounded hill, the sides of which are scarped in parts. A large tower, of 
medieval origin, stands ruined, and is surrounded by vaults and founda- 
tions of a late town, but large stones and a rude column or two. have 
been used in these constructions, giving the usual indieations of an older 
site. On the east are three rock-cut chambers, square and without loculi, 
and farther away on the west are two groups of similar tombs, but all 
are filled with earth or closed by the natives, probably containing the 
body of some unfortunate stranger, murdered at perhaps no distant 
period, for a robbery, causing the death of one victim and the maiming 
of two or three others, occurred on the high road not far off, scarcely 
more than a week ago. The spring itself is at some little distance, being 
on the main road, but situated so low as to be under control of the 
defenders. Incase of a siege, they could also fall back on a well, fed 
apparently by a spring which exists on the north-west, in the midst of 
the ruins. 

The town thus situated formed a formidable obstacle in the advance of 
Antiochus, as it had been the site also of many Maccabean successes 
before. Judas, leaving Jerusalem, hastened to raise the siege, and took 
up a position at Beth Zachariah, a distance of 70 furlongs north. 
Antiochus advanced at once to meet him, and the battle so graphically 
described by Josephus took place at ‘‘certain straits.” The unwieldy 
elephants were made “to follow one another through the narrow passes 
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because they could not be set sidéways by one another.” The rest of the 
army was made to “ go up the mountains,” and “exposed to sight their 
golden and brazen shields, so that a glorious splendour was sent from 
them, and when they shouted the mountains echoed again.” It wasin 
this battle that the gallant Hleazer, brother of Judas, perished beneath 
the supposed royal elephant, but the commander, “ seeing the strength 
of the enemy, retired to Jerusalem.” 

Nothing could well be more exact than this description. In many 
parts of Judea it would be almost an impossibility to make use of 
elephants, and this, no doubt was the reason why Antiochus, though 
coming from Antioch, advanced on Jerusalem from the south. The road 
from Beit Sur to Beit Iskaria, though in places rough and rocky, has 
nowhere very steep gradients, and is generally open and smooth, allow- 
room for the march of a great force. The distance of the latter site is 
about seven and a half English miles from Beit Sur, the distance given by 
Josephus being a little over eight. It appears to me, however, that the 
exact site of the camp of Judas has not as yet been satisfactorily fixed. 

Beit Iskaria stands on an almost isolated hill promontory, being con- 
tained on the east, west, and north, by valleys of great depth starting 
suddenly from the narrow watershed, whilst on the south is a narrow 
neck of land connecting the site with the spurs of the main chain. 

The ruin stands just within this isthmus on the north, but shows few 
signs of antiquity. Two or three columns are observable amidst the 
remains of ruined houses, and in the entrance to the little mosque are 
two capitals of a Byzantine style, belonging to the eleventh century. 
There are two or three cisterns in the village, and the most ancient indica- 
tion is a broad causeway, protected on one side by a station or guard- 
house. Drafted stones are observable in the stone fence on either side of 
the road, and on the main road beyond are two fallen columns and a 
Roman milestone. 

The site thus described, and supposed by Robinson to be that of Judas’ 
camp, is indeed, as he says, ‘‘an alnfost impregnable position ; ” but 
looked at from a military point of view, it would only have been avail- 
able in case of attack from the north, for on that side the great depth of 
the valley forming the head of Wady Musúr would forbid any general to 
select a place where, in case of defeat, he would be driven down a steep 
and in places precipitous hill-side. In the two accounts by Josephus 
there is no indication of such a disastrous flight, but the idea of a regular 
retreat is conveyed, and we should look, therefore, for a site in the vicinity 
where, whilst defended on either flank and in front by the conformation 
of the ground, the Maccabean general would have his retreat in rear left 
open, and where, moreover, he would be supplied with water, which must 
always have been deficient at the village itself. 

Now, immediately north-east of Beit Iskaria is a position which not 
only fulfils these requisites and answers to the description by Josephus, 


but which is also one of the finest strategical points in Southern 
Palestine. 
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- A long narrow ‘range, culminating about one mile from Beit Iskaria 
in the high summit of the Ras Sherefeh, is separated from the ruin 
by the deep valley already noticed. On this side the descent to the 
hills is very sudden, and lines of grim precipices and steep slopes 
run down more than 1,000 feet. On the opposite side (the east) 
the descent is: almost as steep, and the ground is extremely rocky 
and difficult. In front, a low and narrow ridge leads towards the 
range, which widens sufficiently to allow of the deployment of a 
considerable force. The importance of the position lies in its com- 
munications. The main Hebron road runs beneath it on the east, and 
is here so bad from rocky ground and narrow passes, that a very small 
force on the flank would effectually arrest the approach of the enemy, 
who would be unable to turn the position, as the valleys towards the 
east grow even more intricate and impassable. Another fine road leading 
up from the south winds along the west brow of the range, and is marked 
by Roman milestones. Justin rear it joins the great Roman road from 
Beit Jibrin, and the two fall afterwards into the Hebron road near the 
Pools of Solomon. This point is therefore the natural defence for Jeru- 
salem on the south, commanding three main lines of advance from the 
Hebron hills and from the plain. The retreat over open ground in rear 
is easy, and the water supply from a good spring on the hill side (‘Ain 
el Kassís), with the great reservoirs behind, is sufficient for any num- 
ber. 'The distance of the summit agrees even better than that of the 
ruin of Beit Iskaria, with the 70 furlongs from Beit Sur, whilst it is 
sufficiently near to be best indicated by the name of this the nearest 
village. In order to bring the elephants through these passes, it 
would have been necessary to divert them from the main road to the 
gentler approach leading to the hill, and no doubt the Jewish general 
foresaw that here, if anywhere, he could make certain of a position im- 
pregnable except in front. 

Bezeth.—Another site famous in Maccabean history may perhaps be 
considered as now identified as follows : 

Bezeth, or Bethzetho, is described as a village with a great pit. It was 
occupied by Bacchides, after retreating from Jerusalem (Ant. XIT. x. 2), 
and afterwards by Judas, who was there defeated. There is no mention 
of the direction in which we should look for this site, but as Bacchides 
returns thence to Antioch, and would very probably have advanced in 
the same direction in which Antiochus himself had just marched on the 
city, we may very well look for Bezeth on the south. 

I would suggest therefore the identity of Bezeth (which in the Bible 
Dictionary is compared with the name Beth-zait, applied in the Syriac 
version of the New Testament to the Mount of Olives) with the ruin 
of Beit Z‘ata, inaccurately obtained formerly as Beit Z'“áter. 

The only known requisite—the large pit—may perhaps be considered 
as satisfied by a birket or pool of unusual magnitude from which one of 
the branches of Pilate’s aqueduct leads. The site is without doubt 
ancient and yery extensive. On the west is the ruined village of Kufin, 
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and nearer the road are crumbled stones, a broken sarcophagus, and @ 
fine rock-cut wine-press. Farther south is a row of ancient rock-cut 
sepulchres, all closed by the modern villagers, and one in especial, a 
single chamber, is remarkable for an irregular court in front about 50 
feet long by 25 feet wide, containing in its walls over 150 niches for 
lamps. This disposition I have never seen except here and at the tomb 
of Joshua. East of the road is a small tower or station, with a fine 
beehive cistern, and yet farther east a ruined building of considerable 
antiquity, though without any indication of date or origin. The site 
stands high on the east of Beit Ummar, and commands the road which 
on either side ascends to it from a valley. 

Ancient Tower.—Between Beit Iskaria and Beit Z‘ata is a ruin of some 
interest. It lies south of Beit Sawír and east of a ruin called Deshár. 
Itisatower about 50 feet square, composed of huge blocks of very 
roughly-hewn stone. These stones, cut from the rock of the natural 
thickness of the stratified bed, are only some 16 inches thick, whilst in 
length they are sometimes 8 or 9 feet, by 5 feet in breadth. No modern 
peasant hand piled such large blocks upon one another, and they bear 
throughout the marks of extreme age, and of having been exposed to 
the action of wind and rain for centuries. Such rude drystone monu- 
ments are amongst the oldest found in the country, and may well date 
back to early Jewish times. The tower in question is too large to be 
classed with the ancient vineyard towers, and must have been con- 
structed for purposes of defence. It has fallen principally on the south, 
where many courses are piled above one another. Not far off is a square 
cemented cistern, also covered by one huge block of similar character, but 
allowing room for a man to creep in, 

The Valley of Blessing.—One of the most graphic passages in Chroni- 
cles is connected with another portion of the work from this camp, 
and as I am able to further illustrate it by a new identification, it may be 
enlarged upon here. In 2 Chron. xx., we read that the children of Moab 
and of Ammon having come in great multitudes from ** beyond the sea" 
to Hazazon Tamar, “which is Engedi," and having “come up by the 
cliff of Ziz to the end of the brook before the wilderness of Jeruel," 
had finally attacked the ““inhabitants of Mount Seir, utterly to slay 
and destroy them: and when they had made an end of the inhabitants 
of Seir, every one helped to destroy another.” Jehoshaphat meanwhile 
had come forth with his army ‘‘into the wilderness of Tekoa." “And 
when Judah came towards the watchtower in the wilderness, they looked 
unto the multitude, and, behold, they were dead bodies fallen to the earth, 
vc GM escaped,” verse 24, ““and on the fourth day they assembled 

suiselvesin the Valley of Berachah (blessing), for there they blessed the 
Lord. To this account Josephus (Antiq. ix. 1) adds but little. He 
mentions a place called “the eminence,” apparently as identical with 
the e end of the brook,” and also clearly explains that the “sea” in 
question is the lake Asphaltitis. To any one who has visited the 
country the description reads with remarkable force and exactness. 
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The mixed force from east and south-east of the Dead Sea had 
crossed round its southern end, or perhaps by the old fords of the 
Lisan, and camped at Engedi, the finest spring on the western shores. 
The cliff of Ziz is generally supposed to be a pass by which at the 
present day (as Dr. Robinson remarks) the Arabs ascend towards the 
villages in their marauding expeditions. The direct road leads towards 
Teku‘a, and an important pass towards the village of Beit ‘Ainun. No 
attempt has as yet been made to identify the Seir of this passage, which 
must not be confounded with that east of Jordan, or with the Mount 
Seir west of Jerusalem. In the pass just mentioned exists the village 
of S‘air, hidden between the hills and surrounded with gardens; being 
well supplied with water, it was no doubt always a rich district, and 
it lies entirely unprotected from such incursions. We may, therefore, 


well suppose a marauding party to have come up to the village, and 


retreated to the desert once more on the road to Tek“ua. 

The position taken by Jehoshaphat at the ‘‘ watchtower of the wilder- 
ness” beyond (or, as Josephus has it, below) Tekoa, was intended to bar 
the approach to the capital, and was no doubt on the edge of the higher 
hills, whence the view extends over the long succession of rolling 
chalk hills which lie between Engedi and the watershed. Thence he 
would look down on the discomfited host, who, quarrelling no doubt 
over their booty, had so providentially turned their swords on one 
another. 


The valley of Berachah is also known. The name Breikút applies 1 


to a ruin at the head of the great Wady “Arrúb, which runs under 
Beit Fejjas eastward, at no great distance from Teku'a. Here, then, 
in a broad rich vale, well watered by copious springs, and giving space 
for the collection of a great multitude, the people assembled returning 
from the desert to rejoice in their deliverance. In the same way now, 
when the waters burst out from the well of Joab at Jerusalem, the whole 
valley is filled with the inhabitants, who, bringing down their provisions 
with wine or raki, sit all day long under the olive, rejoicing in the rare 
luxury of a flowing stream. 

Pilates Aqueduct.—In & report from Bethlehem, the late Mr. Drake 
gives an account of a part of this aqueduct, which we have been the 
first to trace to its source. He rode along it as far as the neighbourhood 
of Teku‘a. Corporal Brophy, in whose district it lies, has now again 
taken i$ up, and traces it in the first place to the Wady el “Arrúb 
just mentioned. Here we find a large birket, resembling those 
near Urtás (Solomon's Pools), fed originally by the springs of the valley. 
The aqueduct now divides into two, the longer line following the foot 
of the hills on the south side of the wady, and passing through another 
pool The true source is found at ‘Ain Kueizib‘ha, in the wady and near 
the ruin of the same name. The other branch comes, as before noticed, 
from the birket at Kufin. 

The length of this extraordinary engineering work, measured along its 
course, cannot be less than 30 miles. The southern source is 15 Koman 
miles from Jerusalem in a straight line on the map. Josephus states 
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that Pilate brought the water a distance of 200 furlongs, or 25 Roman 
miles, a computation which, taking the course into consideration, is ex- 
tremely moderate. The channel winds like a serpent along the contour 
of the hills, and succeeds occasionally in running up a valley without 
losing its level. Itis carried over Wady Marah el Ajjál on a parapet 
over 12 feet high. The masonry is throughout similar to that of 
the pools, and of the other aqueducts near them, being roughly hewn 
and packed with small stones, but the cement throughout is hard and 
well preserved. 
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THE site of Bethabara is of interest as the probable one of our 
Lord’s baptism, and as such has been eagerly sought. As yet, how- 
ever, no trace of the name has been recovered, and the arguments 
on the probable position are far from satisfactory. -Bethabara is only 
once mentioned in the New Testament, as the place where John 
was baptizing soon after, and probably at the time of the commence- ` 
ment of Christ’s ministry (John i. 28). We learn, first, that it was 
* beyond Jordan” (mepav rov lopdavov); and, second, probably in the 
“region round about Jordan” (Matt. iii. 5); the wepsxwpos which is 
supposed identical with the Ciccar of the Old Testament, a term by 
which Dean Stanley understands the Zor or lower valley through 
which the Jordan flows in the middle of the Ghor or broader de- 
pressed plain. 

From the fact that “Jerusalem and all Judæa” went out to be 
baptized, Bethabara has been generally located in the southern part 
of the valley near to the traditional site of the baptism, and in ex- 
plaining the topography of the flight of Midian, and the slaughter 
of Oreb and Zeeb, I have had occasion to point out that such a site 
would best fit the Bethabara of the Book of Judges—the ford held by 
the men of Ephraim, and generally thought to be identical with the 
New Testament Bethabara. 

The word Bethabara (“House of the crossing over” or “ Ford”) is 
one very likely to be applicable to many points on the course of the 
Jordan. In the south it would have a special application, and might 
be considered as traditionally preserving the memory of the great 
“crossing over”—the passage of the Jordan by the children of 
Israel under Joshua. It would seem probable that the Bethabara, 
or house of the ford, was a small hamlet or group of houses in the 
immediate vicinity, and it may even be supposed that part was 
west, part east of the river, thus explaining the qualification of 
“Bethabara beyond Jordan." This is rendered yet more probable if 
the repixwpos be properly equivalent with the Ciccar, as in this case 
the site of Bethabara is limited to a distance of about half a mile 
from the water, 


Curiously enough the oldest manuscripts read Bethany instead of 
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Bethabara, but the reading is not admitted, nor would the Judean 
Bethany be a fit place for baptism, or in any way to be descrihed as 
in the region of Jordan. Bethabara is mentioned as a known 
place by Eusebius, but he seems evidently to refer to the modern 
traditional site. In the absence of more exact information, it has 
been generally identified with Bethnimrah, ‘which has been fixed at 
the modern Nimrín. This identification rests solely on the fact that 
Eusebius describes Neupa as a large village in Katania, and called Abara. 

It seems, however, to have escaped notice that there is a serious 
objection to placing Bethabara so far south. Our Lord descended 
from Galilee to Jordan, and to Galilee he returned after the baptism 
and temptation. In the chapter which relates the testimony of John 
the Baptist to Christ, and which contains the passage, “these things 
‘were done in Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing,” 
we learn, in continuation (ver. 43), “the day following Jesus would 
go forth into Gaillee,” and the next chapter commences, “and on 
the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee,” at which 
Christ was present (John ii. 1). 


It seems to me, therefore, that the search for this) site should be Heth 


confined to the immediate ‘neighbourhood of Jordan, within thirty 
miles of the site of Cana of Galilee (the present Khirbet Kana), and 
it is precisely in such a position, one mile north of the mouth of 
Wady Jalúd, within an easy two days’ journey (twenty-five miles) 
of Nazareth and Cana, and at one of the principal fords, that we 
have found the name. 

The fords of Jordan, some shifting and insignificant, but others per- 
manent and lying on principal roads, have as yet been very little known. 
We were careful to collect every one we could, and to verify the 
names and positions. It was no slight task, as our sketch of the river 
now shows upwards of fifty, of which eight only are to be seen on 
Murray’s map lately published. The labour of this part of the Survey 
was very trying, but we should be sufficiently rewarded by this simple 
discovery if generally accepted. 
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The ford in question is called Makhádhet ‘Abára, or the “ Ford of Bet 


the Crossing Over,” for the name is derived from the Arabie root, 
‘Abr, having the meaning of crossing; and thus, though the second 
a is an aleph, and would not occur in the Hebrew Beth‘abara, the 
Arabic root and the Hebrew root, and consequently the meaning of 
the name in both languages, is identical. 

Makhádhet *Abára is one of the principal northern fords; the 


great road descending Wady Jalúd on its northern side, and leading — 


to Gilead and the south of the Hauran, passes over by it. The 
situation is well fitted for the site of the baptism, not only op account 
of its nearness to Galilee and Nazareth, but also because the river 
bed is here more open, the steep banks of the upper valley or ghor 
lesser and farther retired, thus leaving a broader space for the 
collection of the great crowd which had followed John the Baptist 
into the wilderness. 
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As regards the village itself, no traces seem now to exist. In the 
valley of Jordan there was scarcely any ruins, and those round 
Jericho all date seemingly in Christian times. Were the former 
villages similar to the miserable mud hovels of Jericho, Scythopolis, 
and Delhemíyeh, it would, however, be quite possible for all traces 
to have vanished of the hamlet here standing eighteen centuries 
ago. The position on a principal road would in any case make the 
proposed site that most probable for a hamlet, and it seems unlikely 
that any more important place would have been situate so near to 
the banks of the river. 


XXVIII. 
THE SURVEY OF TELL JEZER. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Committee, we took the 
earliest opportunity of visiting Tell Jezer, to make a special survey of 
the country within a mile of the tell on each side, to the scale of six 
inches to the mile. In sending home a finished copy of this survey, as . 
well as the photographs taken by Lieut. Kitchener, I think best to 
append a detailed report on the work and notes on its bearing upon the 
questions which make the spot specially interesting. 

We started on Thursday, the 3rd of December, and reached the 
village of Kubab about two p.m., where we arranged a camping- ground, 
and then at once proceded to the work. We measured a base line on 
the tell, and found the position of the various stones, and made the 
necessary preparations for beginning the theodolite work next morning, 

On Friday we started again early for a long day’s work. Our base 
line, which was traced on a distant tree to ensure accuracy, measured 
2,312 links, and had a true bearing of 73° 20. From the east end the 
position of the first stone'and of a cairn erected near the second, as well 
as that of the inscription found by Dr. Chaplin, were visible. Observa- 
tions were made with a five-inch theodolite from both ends to the top 
of the dome of Sheikh Mohammed el Jezair, which is a point in the 
triangulation of the one-inch survey. A point was chosen south of the 
base line, and observed from both ends of the base. Observations were 
then made from this point to the first stone, Dr. Chaplin’s inscription, 
and the cairn near the second stone. These lines will be calculated and 
the position of the stones definitely fixed. 

Having finished this part of the work, we plotted the results, and 
commenced filling in the necessary detail. The plan of the tell itself 
will be reduced from a much larger compass sketch made last winter. 
The rest was done by the ordinary method of interpolation used on the 
one-inch plan, and every precaution has been taken to ensure accuracy. 

The day was one of the worst we have had this autumn. A strong 
east wind blew in our faces during the whole course of the observations, 
and the dryness and peculiarly depressing absence of ozone made our 
task far from pleasant. Lieut. Kitchener succeeded in obtaining some 
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photographs under peculiarly unfavourable circumstances, and after 
nine hours fatiguing work we returned to camp very tired. 
Saturday morning we devoted to the vicinity of the inscriptions. At 


the stone visited by Dr. Chaplin we made a careful measured sketch of 


the letters, and a rough plan of the position of the blocks. Between. 
the first and second stones Lieut. Kitchener at once found the other 
inscription noticed by M. Ganneau. We took a sketch of its position 
on the stones, but I was aware that M. Lecompte had made a good 
drawing, add taken a squeeze of it; we therefore only fixed its exact 
position. 

The Stones.—The first and most interesting question as regards 
Jezer is that of the position of the inscribed stones. The bearing from 
the second or south-eastern stone to the cairn erected for observation 
was 145°, From the cairn to the first or north-west stone the bearing 
was 323°. The first distance was 53 paces, the second 138 paces. This 
makes the bearing from one stone to the other as nearly as possible 
152°. The variation of the compass was 4°, which gives 148° as the 
true bearing, being 13° off the north-west line. The stones are so near 
one another that this difference would make a very sensible error in the 
plotting of such a large area as is supposed to be represented by their 
direction. The reason why the bearing was obtained through an inter- 
mediate point was, that the two stones are not in sight of one another. 
The true east and west line from the south-east stone passes through 
the tell towards the south side. 

It must not be supposed that these inscriptions occupy a conspicuous 
position; they are on a low hill-side, among rough rocks, and far from 
any road or track. The south-east stone is not visible from the tell, or 
from the first inscription. It is with difficulty that one recovers the 
places, even when knowing approximately where to look forthem. No 
indication of the foundations of a cippus or other conspicuous monu- 
ment which, as M. Ganneau pointed out, might have been thought to 
stand above them is traceable near to either. 

The next question is that of the distance of the stones from the tell, 
which is now definitely settled by the theodolite observations from an 
accurately measured base, the only method which conld with safety be 
adopted, owing to the hilly nature of the ground. It will be seen that 
they measure (85 chains) 5,600 feet from the centre of the tell, but it is 
impossible to give this very accurately, as there is no fixed point from 
which to start. 

In addition to these two stones, which, as will be seen, lie at a 
distance of 480 feet apart, there are two other rude inscriptions in the 
same locality. I was under the impression at the time of our visit that 
a fifth was known to the villagers of Kubab. Another inscription south 
of those mentioned is spoken of by the fellahin of Kubab as existing 
still, but they profess themselves afraid to show it. I informed them 
that I knew of four altogether, at which they appeared surprised. At 
length one volunteered the information that the stone which remained 
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lay between the other two. This refers, of course, to the Hebrew inscrip- 
tion seen by M. Ganneau, which lies eight paces from the line of the 
boundary stones, and seventy-two paces on the line from the north- 
western or first stone, I send a sketch of the block upon which it 
occurs; the face of the stone is sloping, anda sort of rim is left above, 
-as if to, protect the inscription. 

The fourth inscription, north of the two others, was noticed by Dr. 
‘Chaplin in a late visit to Jezer; it consists of only two letters. The 
‘bearing from the first stone is.310°; it is therefore not on the line. 

The stone on which they are found is irregular in shape, and lies upon 
.& second with one side seemingly cut hollow. The inscribed stone may 
onee have stood vertically; the whole group may be natural, but bears 
‘some resemblance to a-rude dolmen. Lying on the ground between 
the first stone and.the last described, Lieut. Kitchener pointed out a 
‘broken. fragment not far from the road, on which appeared to be two 
Roman letters. .It.seemed most likely a fragment of a milestone, but 
we did not consider it of any interest in its present condition. 

The Site.—I will here briefly describe the points noticed whilst making 
the survey of the district. The firet point of importance was the ex- 
amination of the other.angles corresponding to that supposed to be 
represented by the second or south-east stone. We determined that 
there was no hope of finding anything on the north or west, as both 
places would lie beyond the rocks and in.the middle of the corn land. 
On the south also we found no inscription. The.ruin of Sheikh Jobás 
lies near to the point in question, upon the:summit of the hill. 

The most marked feature at this site is the great number of wine- 
presses. We have marked twenty-three on the plan, and it is possible 
that one or two may still be omitted. The finest specimen, of which I 
send a plan, is on the east side of the tell, at the spot where two tombs 
and two winepresses are.marked. .I have only seen one finer specimen 
in Palestine. The tomb is also interesting. It is of that kind which 
has for its opening a shaft descendingefrom the surface of the rock, and 
covered usually, as at El.Medyeh, by a huge block of stone. A single 
loculus, parallel to the length of the shaft (which measures 6 or 7 ft. by 
2 or three ft., and is about A ft. deep), is placed on either side. I have 
given reasons before for considering this style.of tomb early Christian. 
In the north of Palestine tradition makes them so. At Iksal is a 
large cemetery of such tombs, «called the Frank cemetery. In no 
instance that I know has any Hébrew or pagan inscription been found 
on such a tomb, whereas Greek inscriptions, with crosses, have been 
found in more than oneinstance on the Mount of Olives. Such a tomb 
was found containing two leaden coffins, each with erosses on it. We 
have therefore, it seems to me, evidence of Christian work at T'ell Jezer. 
x To e report I have described the Tell itself (Palestine Explora- 

d UNG Quarterly, April, 1874, p. 57), with its terraces of rude stone 
and the sort of citadel at its eastern end, as also the great cistern near 


* See M, Ganneau’s letter, Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1874. 
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the farm, which seems to have been at one time a chapel, the apse 
hollowed in the eastern wall being still visible. There are compara- 
tively few tombs at Tell Jezer, and none in the vicinity of the inscrip- 
~ tions. According to the Talmud, no tombs should exist within the 
Levitical boundary. At Tell Jezer there are several within this area, 
but the same objection would hold good of the sites of Yutba and 
Semu‘a as well as at El Dhoberíyeh, so that too much stress must not 
be laid upon this fact. 


XXIX. 


THE MURISTAN. 
1st February, 1875. 


Lieut. KITCHENER and I have lately paid two interesting visits to 
the large site in Jerusalem known as the Muristan, and some of our 
remarks seem likely to be of value. 

This large area is bounded by the streets known as Christian Street 
(the Crusading ‘‘ Street of the Patriarch ") on the west, David Street 
on the south, the small street now called Harat el Dubbaghin, and 
by the Crusaders, Street of the Palm-sellers, on the north, and on the 
east by the Bazaars (the Crusading “Street of the Latin Gold- 
smiths”). It measures about 170 yards east and west, and 150 north and 
south, and in the year 1869 it showed only ruins of a church, and a 
field some fifteen feet in level above the outer streets. The eastern 
half of the property was granted to the Prussian Government (see 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1872, p. 100), and is now completely ex- 
cavated, proving still to hold the piers and walls of those noble buildings 
which had, it was supposed, entirely disappeared. 

The site thus recovered is, however, unfortunately that of less historic 
importance; under the western banks of rubbish lie the remains of 
the most interesting of medieval ruins—the Hospital of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. That which has been recovered is, however, of 
considerable importance as a beautiful example of the best period of 
Italian Gothic in the East. 

The history of the site is very fully given by Count de Vogiié 
(** Churches of Palestine ”), and a few words will suffice to explain it. 
The large church of Ste. Marie la Grande was erected in the north-east 
corner of the domain in 1130-40, and was the abbey church of a nunnery 
of the same name existing south of the church. This establishment was 
connected with the order of the Hospitallers, founded in 1099 by the 
monk Gerard Tunc, who held the western portion of the property. A 
narrow street separated the church on the east from the hospital on the 
west; but after the Christians under Godfrey entered Jerusalem, the 
importance of the order of military monks so increased, that by the time 
of King Amaury they obtained leave to build beyond the street 
bounding their property eastwards, and filled the south-eastern corner 
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of the parallelogram with buildings belonging to the hospital, oceupy-. 


ing the part south of the nunnery, and thus extending over more than 
two-thirds of the whole area described above. These additions also date 
about 1140. 

The original hospital is mentioned by Bernhard the Wise in 867 as 
the Hostel of Charlemagne ; and the later Crusading works by Benjamin 
of Tudels in 1160-73. In 1216, Sheháb ed Din, nephew of Saladin, con- 
verted the church of the hospital (which was opposite to the Church of 
Calvary, and is not to be confounded with that of Ste. Marie la Grande) 
into a mosque, under the name Kubbet Dirkah, which is probably that 
now known as the Jami‘a Sidna ‘Omar, conspicuous for its tall minaret, 
dating from about the fifteenth century. We endeavoured lately to 
penetrate into this mosque, but only reached its courtyard by a 
circuitous passage, and saw no signs of ancient work. Its floor is 
about the level of Christian Street, and the mosque itself is kept 
locked. ; 


The hospital was still standing when visited by Sir John Maunde- 


ville in 1322, and he notices 124 marble columns and 54 stone pillars 
built into the walls. In the seventeenth century it had become a 
total ruin, and subsequently it entirely disappeared, and still lies 
buried beneath the rubbish, which has accumulated in an inexplicable 


manner. 


The most complete part of the ruins is the shell of the church of Ste. 


Marie la Grande, described by Count de Vogüé, a plan of which has been 
published by the Fund. The walls and the apses alone remain. The 


great piers are now entirely broken down, and only their bases remain 
in situ, with fragments of the tesselated pavement which once covered 
the whole floor. The little staircase, with its window surmounted by a 
double horseshoe arch, is no part of the original plan, but an Arab addi- 


tion of the fifteenth century. The only points of special importance are. 


the two doors. The principal one, on the north from the Street of the 
Palm-sellers, is spanned by a round afth carved with representations of 
the months symbolised by small figures. The southern door near the 
apse consists of ancther round arch, ornamented with a billet pattern 
of simple character. The same billet pattern occurs on the exterior of 
the north windows of the church. I would here point to the fact that 
semicircular arches were used by the Crusading architects as late as the 
middle of the twelfth century, in combination with the pointed arch, 
which occurs in the windows of Ste. Marie, of a peculiarly graceful shape, 
and which is generally found in all the Crusading churches of Palestine. 

Passing through the southern door, we enter the square court sur- 
rounded with cloisters in two stories. Most of the masonry is inferior 
in size and character to that of the church and of the Crusading buildings 
hereafter to be described. It is ascribed by the Count de Vogiié to the 
fifteenth century as Arab work, and the arches are all pointed, badly 


shaped, and the vaults made of rubble, with ribs of ashlar. It is here ` 


to be remarked how far more coarsely the stones are dressed, and that 
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we found no masons’ marks, after careful examination, on any of them. 


. They are also more worn, having been more exposed and less carefully 


chosen. 

The walls of the courtyard appear to be of the same date with the 
church, as are also the piers, with attached slender columns having 
capitals of various design, some unfinished occurring in the north cloister: 
The piers in question have a simple cornice, similar to that on the south 
wall and east end ofthe church. The south-east pier of the cloister is the 
same, but in the southern, eastern, and western walls the piers are 
of later work. The arches are throughout the same. The appearance 
of the Crusading cloister must have been extremely fine; the piers alter- 
nated with pillars, and from these interior arches probably sprung to the 
small attached semi-pillars. 

The masonry of the south wall of the church is Crusading on its in- 
terior or north face, but on the south face the wall seems to have 
been thickened by the Arabs when rebuilding the cloister. The tooling 
of the stones of Crusading origin is here almost entirely diagonal, but 
in ¿he more careful apse stones for the most part vertical. 

Under the church wall a grave was built, from which a skull deeply 
dented with a long sword cut, and various small trinkets, were taken 
during the excavations. At the east end of the church was a solid bel- 
fry tower, and beside this, in the west wall of the court, is one of the 
most wonderful windows I have ever seen. Lieutenant Kitchener has 
photographed it, and this will give a better idea of its character than 
any description. It has a broad pointed arch, and a number of mould- 
ings remarkable for their bold relief and their effective shadows. The 
dentellated and network patterns resemble the details of Norman work 
in the West; but these are not, as far as I am aware, usually found in 
connection with the pointed form of arch here visible, as well as in other 
Crusading relics. 

The intelligent Abyssinian (an old overseer of Captains Wilson and 
Warren) who showed us over the place, took us out of the middle door 
on the west side of the court (see plan) to where a pier stands, between 
two doors leading south and west, and on the bottom of this pier on the 
east side he pointed out to us the following inscription :— 


--OHKIAIA 
PEPOYCAM 
HNAYMEPANMPO ùU 


The first two lines are of well-formed letters, perfectly distinct. In 
the lowest line the letters are much crowded. The last letter is evidence 
of the barbarous character of the inscription. 

The third photograph devoted to the Muristan shows the piers which 
have been lately cleared out, and which belong probably to the buildings 
of the hospital, dating about 1140. They stand on huge walls of rougher 
masonry, and beneath are great reservoirs, forty to fifty feet deep, sink- 
ing down to the rock in the Tyropoeon valley. These cisterns I visited 
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in 1872, but the notes I then made are now in England. In a former 
report I have mentioned the rock-cut steps at the bottom of the prin- - 
cipal reservoir, and the manner of raising water by a huge wheel fitting 
in a slot between the arches of the vaults. We have as yet obtained 
no plan of this part of the building, but I shall endeavour to get one 
now that the excavations are completed. 

On the west of the Prussian property some vaults are now being 
explored which may prove of interest. The roofs are perfect, and con- 
sist of rubble work in black mortar (full of cinders). They seem to me 
evidently to be the Volte Concambii Hospitalis, which opened on the 
narrow street between the hospital and the church. A document relative 
to the letting of these as storehouses bears the date 1144. 

There is one point of great interest which I may here enlarge upon— 
namely, the masonry of the Crusading portions of the Muristan. 

M. Ganneau, in a late report, Quarterly Statement, April, 1874, page 91, 
pointed out the distinctive character of mediseval dressing. In fact it is 
almost always easy to tell a stone of the Crusading time, for several 
reasons. First, the masons’ mark, which neither Jewish, Roman, early 
Christian, nor Saracenic builders seem to have used, except in the case 
of the north wall of Baalbek. Second, from the stone having been ( 
well selected, its edges sharply cut, the joints fitting very closely, and 
the corners very squarely made. The stone is laid apparently with due 
regard to its quarry bed, and a hard species of mezzeh is preferred. 
Thirdly, from the dressing, which differs from that of the earlier styles, 
and is far finer than the Saracenic tooling. i 

Iu: those specimens of masonry belonging to Crusading interiors, 
which I have studied with special regard to the tooling of the masonry, 
and of which the best examples are the Madeleine and Ste. Marie la 
Grande in Jerusalem, I find that the stones are finely dressed with a 
pointed instrument, in lines generally parallel, or very nearly so, and 
differing in interval. 

Some of the lines are continuous chigel-marks, others are in detached 
strokes of various lengths. These are diagonal, vertical, horizontal, or, 
in less careful specimens, curved; and sometimes the same stone is 
differently dressed in various parts. All the varieties will occur in a 
single wall. In very many cases some parts (perhaps harder, or found 
to project when the tooling had been completed) are tooled with short 
strokes in a direction opposite to the general lines. Of these various 
details I have made sketches on the spot. The great blocks of the piers, 
which are remarkably fine specimens of masonry, are differently dressed. 
In these the surface of the hard stone has a mottled appearance, as 
though worked with a blunt point, carefully and lightly struck at right 
angles to the face of the stone. 
ete SEN of the Arab additions to the Muristan, I 

g tooling imitated, but the work is less yatient, the 
strokes less regular and farther apart, the corners and edges rougher, 


and the appearance of the stone often very patchy. A toothed instru- 
ment is also often used. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that there- would always be some danger 
. of mistaking between the better specimens of Saracenic masonry and the 
worse of Crusading origin; and although the tooling of the stones may 
~ be at times of use in absence of other indications, its importance must 
be held secondary Zo that of the masons’ marks. In general, the 
appearance of the stones, without a more minute inspection, will suffice 
to give a tolerable guess at their character ` but’ nothing like certainty” 
1s possible unless masons” marks can be found. 

These remarks only apply to the smooth-dressed masonry of interiors. 
The coarse hammer-dressed stones of the outer walls show neither 
masons’ marks. nor fine tooling in any Crusading building I have 
examined. 

Of masons’ marks the late Mr. Drake first pointed out to-me the 
value. We commenced a classification, at which I am still engaged as 
new examples come in. We agreed in considering that they show date 
to a certain extent; but have no reference’to the position of the stone 
in the building. 


XXX, 
Tue Rock ScARP op ZION. 
JERUSALEM, 10th January, 1875. 


HAVING, in accordance with my instructions, made a proper iei a 
by traverse, with five-inch theodolite, of the rock scarp of Zion, whit 
very probably formed the south-west angle of ancient Jerusalem, I. 
think it best, in sending home a tracing of the plan, to give a detailed. 
account of the work, 

Mr. Henry Maudslay, to whose unassisted exertions this interesting: 
exploration is due, arrived in Jerusalem last winter with the intention 
of executing some work, which should be at once a benefit to the town 
and a labour of archeological interest. The jealousy of the Turkish 
Government prevented his carrying out his original intention of clearing 
the Birket Israil, making it fit to hold water, and at the same time 
carrying out an exploration of:the highest interest; and his attention was 
diverted to the precincts of the Bishop’s School: on Zion, where. there 
was room for much improvement in the comfort of the children and in 
the sanitary arrangements. Mr. Maudslay very ably contrived to extend ` 
his researches for stones and building materials in such a direction as 
would ensure valuable archeological results, and enable him to procure 
the ancient masonry ready cut for use. His work is now nearly: oomplete ; 
his trenches and clearings, extending in places 35 feet below ground, 
are pushed alowg the face of the scarp as far as (and even beyond) 
the property of the bishop. The school has been completed and re-opened, 
and Mr. Maudslay has so arranged that the old work can be easily seen 
throughout; thus an attraction has been added to the school premises, 
which will well repay the attention of visitors to Jerusalem, who, I 
believe, for the most part visit this school for its own sake. 
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It will perhaps be remembered that in an early report I gave an account 
of the then existing condition of this placo (Quarterly Statement, Oct., 
1872, p. 167). I pointed out that no spot near Jerusalem was so likely 
to give good results with tolerably easy work. I supposed that mining 
would not be necessary, but that trenches and short shafts, perhaps not 
lined, such as Mr. Maudslay has successfully sunk for some 50 feet or 
more, would be sufficient. Here, if anywhere, we have a solid basis, 
whence to commence our reconstruction of the city of Herod and of David, 
and if we add to this the yaluable work of Captain Warren on Ophel, 
we only want two more points to enable us to reconstruct the first, or old 
wall of Josephus—namely, first, the northern line, which probably passes 
very near Dr. Chaplin’s town house (as generally admitted) ; and, second, 
the point, where the T'yroposon is crossed, which, I hold, could now be 
found by continuing Mr. Maudslay’s work to the eastward, following the 
scarp, and thus tracing the line of the wall along the brow of the hill. 

Commencing from the west I will now describe in detail all that has 
been discovered. 

The scarp has been traced. from the corner of the north wall of the 
school-house for about 100 feet, and in a line directed on the south- 
west corner of the present city wall. The scarp is here perpendicular, 
and at the corner by the tower 24 feet high; it is not quite in a straight 
line. Mr. Maudslay’s work terminates at a wall built at right angles to 
the scarp, and beyond this nothing is visible, a high mound of shingle 
covering every vestige of rock. A curious buttress of rock is observable 
about four feet broad and eight feet long, as shown on the plan. At this 
point there is a great quantity of Mosaic pavement, rather rough, with 
good mortar, apparently fallen from abové. A rubble wall has been 
built on the top of the rock, but at what date it is impossible to 
say; I should not, however, be disposed to consider it very ancient, 

Close to the school-house wall a cistern is cut in the top of the scarp, 
bee-hived in shape, with a square mouth, This is no doubt very ancient. 
The square mouth is rare in the north of Palestine, though very common 
round Hebron. This cistern is 12 feet deep, and is now entirely cleaned 
out and in good repair. 

The ground in front of the scarp is here occupied as a cemetery by the 
Greek Catholics, and could not therefore be lowered to show the whole 
scarp. Mr. Maudslay has, therefore, built a wall at right angles to one 
scarp, leaving a narrow passage by which the rock may be reached and 
seen to great advantage. The wall consists entirely of fine stones from 
three to four feet long, having a deep marginal draft. To me, after com- 
paring them with other work I have seen in Palestine, they appear to 
bs Roman, though of what date it is of course difficult to say. Their 
size is not great, but we have no reason to suppose the masonry of the 
old wall to have been of any great size, as J osephus only speaks of the 
wall of Agrippa and the royal towers as containing extraordinary ashlar. 
The stones of which I speak were all found during the excavations, 
and evidently had fallen from above, most being discovered with the 
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drafted side downwards, as though pushed over from within. One of the 
stones has a curious loophole init. Evidently the greater part was cut 
through the next stone below, and in this only the circular head of 
. the loophole is visible, the draft on the stone following the circle. 
The loophole is about six inches diameter without and a foot or more at 
the back. I am particular in mentioning this wall, for one traveller 
has already taken it as conclusive proof that the line of the ancient wall 
ran in a direction at right angles to that which it actually took, and in a 
few years it is possible that theories may be founded on a wall built 
in 1874 of old material from various places. We have, therefore, been 
careful to note its character on the plan. 

We now arrive at the first tower or buttress of rock upon the top of 
which the dining-room of the school-house is placed. This square foun- 
dation of rock is about 45 feet either way, and its general level is 
20 feet above an outer ledge of rock which surrounds it. The ledge is, 
roughly speaking, 20 feet broad, and beyond another scarp appears to 
exist, for the shafts sunk to find the rock were continued to a depth of 
from 12 to 20 feet in the spots indicated on the plan by the numbers 
(19, 16, and 12), being the height of the rock above the zero level, which 
wili be mentioned immediately. The section and plan will best explain 
how these various levels occur. The general result is that a tower pro- 
jected 46 feet from the scarp at this point, having its top level with the 
crest of the scarp, and that it stood upon a broad ledge, also scarped, 
which probably had steps leading down from it, although from the im- 
possibility of tracing the whole line, they have not been discovered. In 
the passage leading to the upper story of the school-bouse, the south 
face of this tower is exposed, forming one wall of the passage, and the 
steps which led up from the outer ledge or platform are seen in profile 
as they run parallel to the south face. Their width cannot be ascer- 
tained, as the school dining-room wall is built upon them, and unfortu- 
nately no record seems to have been preserved of the appearance of the 
rock before the school was built. 

Mr. Maudslay has also made it clear that a cistern once occupied nearly 
all the top of the tower scarp, which in turn supplied the other cisterns 
cut in the main scarp from which-the tower projects; of these there were 
four, but three have been lately blown into one by Mr. Maudslay, and 
-extend as shown on the plan. 

The cistern with an oval hole to the south of the three blown into 
one is of great interest, for it was found to have been entirely and pur- 
posely filled, probably at an early period, with masonry set in mortar 
even harder than the stone itself. The wall of the tower, as found 
under an archway in the bakehouse, would appear to have been of 
similar character. 

Behind the school dining-room is a passage the floor of which is just 
above the rock level, and on the other side of it are offices—kitchen, bake- 
house, and wood store. Here Mr. Maudslay discovered two other large 
cisterns, cut in rock and roofed with masonry, as shown in the plan. He 
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also found that the scarp has an inner as well as an outer face, and that 
the rock slopes away so much that when the walls of the offices, on the 
side farthest from the passage, were built, they had to sink eight or ten 
feet before reaching a foundation. Farther east, in a carpenter's shop, 
at à point marked 32 feet, the level of the rock sinks, at the back, to ! 
that of the outer platform of the tower. 

This proves, then, that for at least a third of its length, and presumably 
throughout the whole extent, the great scarp is a parapet of rock 
presenting a vertical wall, in places forty feet high on the outside and 
at least fourteen feet within. This discovery has a certain bearing on 
the interesting question of the scarp in the Via Dolorosa, and shows 
that it may possibly be the interior face of a similar rock parapet upon 
which the wall was built, and not, as has been supposed, the counter- 
scarp of a ditch beyond the wall. | 

The scarp, after passing fifty feet east of the first tower, turns 
through an angle of some forty degrees, and runs in this direction, 
about 100 yards, to the outer or eastern wall of the Protestant cemetery. 
Immediately beyond the turn a curious detail was discovered in con- 
sequence of exploration undertaken by Mr. Maudslay at Mr. Drake’s 
request. There is here a laundry room, the floor of which is on a 
rock ledge raised five feet above the level of the outer platform, on 
which, as has been explained, the tower stands. The north wall of the 
laundry is the face of the main scarp, and in this a large square trough, 
with a recessed arch above, resembling the loculus of a tomb of the 
later period in Palestine, was found behind the plaster, and a little 
farther west two mangers cut in the rock, similar to those planned by 
us in the rock-cut stables of Khirbet Dustrei (Petra Incisa) at *Athlít. 
It appears, then, that a small stable, having, no doubt, an entrance 
from the tower platform, was here built on the very edge of the scarp, 
and probably outside the fortification wall. Its outer wall must have 
been of masonry, and it is quite possible that a small force of cavalry 
may here have been held in readiness for a sudden sally, more rapid 
and unexpected than any issuing from the body of the place could be. 

Continuing our course east along the plan, we arrive next at a 
buttress of rock fifteen feet high and about five feet square. At its 
foot is a trough, rock-cut, and within at the back is another fine rock- 
cut cistern. The level of the scarp here rises suddenly five feet by a 
sheer wall, irregularly dressed, which runs in at right angles to the 
general direction, and forms, as shown, the ‘east wall of a carpenter’s 
shop. There is a good deal that points to there having been an inter- 
mediate tower at this spot, probably with a shallow ditch, the line of 
the counter-scarp being traceable for a short distance. As I have pre- 
viously explained, two large cisterns were at one time built up against 
the exterior face of the scarp at this point, lined with a hard, red cement, 
and with outer walls of masonry. I am, however, inclined to consider 
these cisterns as later Saracenic work, from the character and appear- 
ance of the cement, which is extremely hard and full of pottery, re. 
sembling that used in the scarp at Cæsarea and in other places. 
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In the excavations at this point, whence a great number of the stones 
were obtained, large voussoirs, belonging to semi-circular arches, were 
found, with bases of pillars, some eighteen inches' diameter of shaft, 
and corbels as if to support a floor, roof, or projecting turret. The 
most interesting find was, however, the tombstone of a Crusader, with 
the inscription in Gothic characters, Hic requiescit Johs de Valencinis. 
It has no date.* 

A little farther on there are interesting remains of a quarry, whence - 
stones of size similar to those discovered in the débris were hewn, the 
process at the same time making the scarp higher and more formidable. 
Four of these stones remain in their places, having been cut out on 
every side, but requiring to be prized out beneath. A series of steps 
were left in the quarry, by which, as Mr. Maudslay pointed out to me, 
the stones could gradually be raised from the lowest bed to the very top 
of the scarp. 

It will be seen by the plan that a portion of the scarp here projects 
to form an intermediate tower, twelve feet broad as measured from the 
scarp. It is, however, at a considerably lower level, being eight feet 
below the level of the platform upon which the first or great corner 
tower is based. 

Mr. Maudslay kindly excavated this at my request, and traced the 
face of the projection some twelve feet. The buttress already mentioned 
has some connection with the structure of this tower, which, like the 
former, seems to have had a great cistern above its base. 

The scarp continues eastwards without any remarkable details. The 
rock is rough and irregular at the top, but the general level is about 
forty feet of height. The amount of labour expended on this magnificent 
work can be well appreciated by any one standing at its foot, in the 
passage cut by Mr. Maudslay, and when some forty or fifty feet of 
strongly built wall stood above the rock, the result must have been a 
splendid and impregnable fortification which might well defy any 
attempt to take Jerusalem from the south. 

We now reach the flight of steps first explored by Captain Warren, 
who at this point reached the bottom of the scarp. The natural lie 
of the rock according to the stratification gives a dip of perhaps five 
degrees towards the east, and it is therefore possible that the levels 
19, 16, 12, outside the tower outer platform, already described, with the 
levels 17, 15, 13, at the bottom of these eastern steps, and west of them, 
and the zero level farther east, represent the surface of a path or ledge 
running along the foot of the scarp, and gradually ascending westwards; 
perhaps forming a narrow path from the valley, leading up to that gate 
called the Valley Gate, which it is supposed lay somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

From the sudden rise of thirteen feet between the point where the 
zero level is found, and the bottom of the steps to the third tower, it 


* A facsimile of this inscription has been forwarded by M. C. Ganneau. 
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seems probable that the steps return, and that a second flight, contain- 
ing probably twelve or fourteen steps, could be found beneath the ledge 
which here occurs at the foot of the scarp and leading from it to the 
zero level. 

At the top of the thirty-six steps (see “ Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 
280) the arch of a small cistern used to be visible. This and another 
also is now cleared out and holds water. They are cut in rock, with 

_ broad steps, giving six feet of water at the back of each. The first is 
roofed with beautiful masonry in a round or barrel vault. This work 
resembles exactly the arching of the reservoirs at the Convent of Zion, 
and those in the Haram (Nos. 1 and 3 O. Survey), which I wrote about 
lately. The keystone is narrow, and the width of the voussoirs gradu- 
ally increases towards the haunches. The workmanship is excellent and 
appears to be Roman. 

It will be observed at this point on the plan, that a semicircular 
wall is shown, and the number 0 ft. shown within; this is the zero point, 
or lowest level of the rock. The excavation was 35 ft. beneath the soil, 
and the grand scarp was here 45 ft. high. Another tower evidently 
existed here, to which the flight of steps led up. This is shown by the 
fact that the scarp runs perpendicularly to its general direction, which 
forms the foundation of the cemetery wall. A very little excavation 
would probably result in laying bare the whole tower, but the property 
here belongs to the Mosque of David, and special negotiations with the 
proprietors are requisite, 

The rest of the scarp remains as when first I described it, and is of the 
highest interest. A broad trench here exists, and forms in all probability 
an approach to a gateway. Two caverns are found in the face of the 
scarp somewhat resembling those in the Via Dolorosa, and on the other 
side is a square rock platform, with a cistern 9 ft. deep, and some flat 
steps. The rubbish on every side is flush with the surface of the rock; 
but a straight line of rock is visible on the eastern side, and I am 
sanguine of the success which would attend excavation at this point. 

I have previously noticed and sent home plans of the caverns, of 
which I have no copy, and as they were closed at our recent visit, the 
entrances only are shown on the plan. — 

Such being the present state of this interesting exploration, I 
should wish to call attention to its archeological value, and to the 
light which it throws on the accounts of the fortifications of J erusalem 
given by Josephus and Tacitus. 

Josephus thus describes the fortifications of the ancient wall of 
Jerusalem, and that of Agrippa especially :— 

** Now the towers that were on it were twenty cubits in breadth and 
twenty cubits in height. They were square and solid as was the wall 
itself. Above this solid altitude of the towers, which was 
twenty cubits, there were rooms of great magnificence, and over them 
upper rooms and cisterns to receive rain water. 


They were many in 
number, and the steps by which you ascended to t 


hem were every one 
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broad. Of these fone the third wall had ninety, and the spaces 
between them were each 200 cubits, but in the middle wall were forty 
towers, and the old wall was parted into sixty ; whilst the whole com- 
pass of the city was thirty-three furlongs 2 (By di, v. do $13). 

The dimension of 200 cubits here given is evidently a mistake or 
corruption, as the length thus given to the wall is at least double what 
it could possibly have been, and even (as is the plain meaning of the 
sentence) if the measure refers only to the latest wall—that of Agrippa 
—it is still impossible; whilst, if it refers to the old wall as well, there 
is a manifest error, as the total circumference of the city in that case 
would be about sixty furlongs. If, then, we can rely upon the numbers 
of the towers (although a difficulty occurs in the text as to the forty 
of the second wall), it becomes interesting to see what the distance 
apart of Mr. Maudslay’s three towers is, and how they tally with the 
generally accepted course of the old wall. 

The distance between the inner sides of the two eastern towers is 
162 ft. or 108 cubits of eighteen inches (the medium cubit used 
ordinarily in the dimensions of buildings). The distance to the east 
wall of the great corner tower from the east wall of the intermediate 
tower is 200 it. Subtracting 40 ft., which makes the breadth of the 
intermediate tower come to the place where a buttress projects, and 
where the scarp rises, which would seem most probably the line of the 
western wall of this intermediate tower, we obtain 160 ft. or 106 cubits. 
We may say roughly, then, that the towers are 100 cubits apart, though 
doubtless not quite regular, and placed in suitable positions where the 
rock projected or the scarp was low. The result, if a line be taken 
from the Citadel to Wilson’s Arch, and from the Ophel wall round by 
the contours to the cemetery and school-house, and so to the Citadel (a 
rough mean of the extreme lines given by different authorities), gives, 
by measarement of it on the Ordnance Survey, just sixty towers, the 
proper number for the old wall. 

As regards the towers themselves, they answer well, as will be seen, 
to the general description of Josephus. The mean height of the scarp 
being thirty feet is the twenty cubits of the description. The projec- 
tions of the towers seem to be about thirty cubits broad, but the 
building above would be set back, and thus, in all probability, twenty 
cubits square. The steps and cisterns belonging to each tower have 
been already described. 

It will appear from the plan that no less than eighteen cisterns sup- 
plied the three towers with water. 

It is interesting here to notice that the bases of the towers of the 
modern wall, at its north-east corner, are rock-cut, and similar to 
those just described. The foundation of the Burj Luglug is a little 
over twenty cubits either way; the tower south of it is close upon 200 
cubits from it, and the two west of it are ninety cubits apart. This 
may, perhaps, when coupled with the new discoveries, point to their 
being on the line of the old wall also, and show that the distances were 
not uniform, but differed according to SE 
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We may further inquire whether this scarp, which forms so marked 
a feature when exposed, was not of sufficient importance to be noticed 
in the very exact accounts which we possess of the fortifications of 
Jerusalem. 

It is not to be expected that it continued on every side, for the slope 
` of the rock and character of the ground would, in places, preclude the 
possibility of this, and although nothing conclusive can as yet be said on 
the subject, I may here note that the Broad Wail of Nehemiah, accord- 
ing to some restorations, would come close to this part of the enceinte. 

Josephus, describing the course of the old wall, says :—“ It began at 
the same place (Hippicus), and extended through a place called Bethso 
to the gate of the Essenes, and after that it went southward” ( facing 
south, according to the best authorities, B.J.,v. 4, $2). Hence we see that 
the “place called Bethso,” and the Gate of the Essenes, were towards. 
the south-west corner of the city, which renders it possible that for 
Bethso we should read Bethsur, “ the house of the scarp,” and that by 
excavating the supposed approach to a gate, mentioned above as east 
of Mr. Maudslay’s work, we should recover the gate of the Essenes. 

I have, I think, said enough to show how valuable Mr. Maudslay's 
work has been, and how desirable it is to continue it from either end. 
The discovery of a second tower, north of the corner tower, under the 
school-house, would make the question of the intervals much clearer; 
and if a gate were found, as seems probable, it would be a valuable 
discovery. Eastward, also, I contend that a little further exploration 
might set at rest the question as to where the old wall crossed (as it 
undoubtedly did) the Tyropceon valley. 

But the discovery that a basis of rock, and not a mere solid mass of 
masonry, formed the foundation of wall and tower, has an even more 
interesting bearing, as it shows that here is a well-grounded expecta- 
tion that we may yet recover the Royal Towers, on the position of 
which so much depends in Jerusalem Archeology. 

Tacitus (Hist. v. 11) explains—* The' extreme parts of the rock were 
craggy, and the towers, when they had the advantage of the ground, 
were sixty feet high; when they were built on plain ground they were 
one hundred and twenty feet. . . . To those who looked at them 
at a great distance they appeared equal" Thus we may suppose that 
the three royal towers, which differed considerably in height, were built 
up to the same level at the top, and that the difference was in the solid 
base according to the dip of the ground. This is unquestionably the 
case with Hippicus and Phasaelus, each of which was fifty cubits high, 
though the totals were eighty and ninety, because the solid bases were 
respectively thirty and forty cubits high. (In the case of Hippicus 
the base was in part at least artificial) Mariamne also, if it was 
seventy cubits high, had the difference made up by the higher ground 
on which it stood, its solid base being only twenty cubits. This 
is to a certain extent an indication of the position of the royal 
towers, and it is quite possible that the sloping scarp of David's 
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Tower covers the solid base of one of them (most probably Phasaelus), 
as itis popularly supposed to be solid within, and as we bare many 
instances in Palestine of sloping scarps being added in the middle ages 
to ancient sheer walls. The shortest and surest way to solve these 
questions, which are amongst the most important of those connected 
with Jerusalem Archwology, is to follow along the line of Mr. Maudslay's 


. excavations, which are very valuable as showing that, however the 


masonry may have been destroyed and lost, we may yet hope to find 
indications of the ancient enceinte in the rock scarps, which are 
imperishable. 

CLAUDE R. ConDER, Lieut. R.E. 


XXXI. 
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29th January, 1875. 

THE early Christian and Crusading sites of Palestine, furnishing as 
they do many of the principal ruins of the country—churches, castles, 
hospices, and walled towns, of an architecture far exceeding in strength 
and beauty the majority of earlier work, are in themselves of consider- 
able interest; and occasionally we are able, by means of the traditions 
they preserve, to fix upon the true locality of & place of Scriptural im- 
portance. 

The majority of such sites are well known, and recur in the accounts 
of the various pilgrimages, but I propose here to give an account of 
some of the more obscure names, which I select from a list of about 
150. And, first, to consider the topography of the famous march 
made by the English under King Richard Lion Heart from Haifa to 
Jaffa. (ltin. of Rich. I., Book IV., chap. 12.) 

King Richards March.—The army having reached Cayphas, the 
modern Haifa, so called, we are informed, by Sir John Maundeville, 
A.D. 1322 (who, however, confused it with “Athlít), because Caiphas 
was lord of it, encamped at the foot of Carmel, between the town and 
the sea; that is, on the plain near the Kishon, in all probability, as water 
was the first necessary; and a river, as will be seen subsequently, gene- 
rally chosen. No description of the town at this period exists, and 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited it thirty years before the arrival 
cf King Richard, mentions only the Jewish tombs which, with the 
candlestick rudely carved upon them, still form an important feature 
on either side of the town. (See the specimen Map of Carmel.) 

The baggage was here lightened, and the march commenced on a 
Wednesday, towards the end of September in the year A.D. 1191. 

The first day’s march was a long one, “impeded by the thickets and 
the tall and luxuriant herbage,” proving that the amount of wood has 
sensibly decreased since that date, for now only occasional bushes 
are found, and most of the land is under cultivation, except where 
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the sand has encroached. Arrived at Capernaum, “which the Sara- 
cens had razed to the ground,” the king rested, but the camp was 
fixed for the night atthe house called ** Of the Narrow Ways.” 

One would naturally expect that ‘Athlit was the first stoppage, especi- 
ally as it is about half way to the next camping-ground, and yet further 
because the old name for Khirbet Dustrey, the outlying fort of ‘Athlit, 
is Petra Tucisa—the scarped rock—a title due to the fort itself, with its 
stables, being principally rock-cut, or perhaps from the rock-cut passage 
through the bar of rock separating the narrow plain from the sea-shore 
by which the main road, with the marks of wheeled vehicles (chariots or 
Crusading carts) still visible upon its surface, reaches the fortress of 
‘Athlit, or Castel Pelegrino. We have, however, an identification of this 
Capernaum by the venerable Rabbi Benjamin, which makes it most 
probably the same as Tantura. 

« Tt is four parasangs hence" (from Cayphas), he says, ‘“‘ to Khephar 
Thancum (probably the Kefr Tanchumin of Jerome and of the Talmud), 
which is Capernaum identical with Meon. . . . Bis parasangs 
brings us to Cæsarea, the Gath of the Philistines” (** Early Travels in 
Palestine,” p. 81). The proportional distances are about those of Tan- 
tura, which is eighteen miles from Haifa and eight from Cesarea. The 
identification of Scriptural sites had got into considerable confusion at 
this time. but where so definite an account is given by a writer gene- 
rally pretty correct, we can have littJe hesitation in fixing Capernaum at 
Tantura, where a supply of water could easily be obtained. There is no 
doubt that a considerable Crusading place was once standing at the ruins 
of El Burj, close to the modern village. A tower stands conspicuously 
on alittle headland, once forming one corner of a square fort. The 
remains of a harbour and landing-place, with a colonnaded building of 
early Christian date, are noted in former reports. The harbour is neces- 
sary for the identification, as we find that the army ‘“‘ remained two 
days in the above-mentioned station, where there was plenty of room for 
their camp, and waited there until the ships arrived." The country is 
open and level near Tantura, and besides the rock-cut passage described 
above, four others were found, and are described in our notes, having 
guard-houses cut in the rock on either side, and completely barring com- 
munication between the shore and the interior. Two are between ‘Athlit 
and Tantura, one opposite the latter town, and the last some little way 
south of it, probably the one here meant, as the principal road passes 
through it. 

The distance thus traversed was nearly twenty miles, which in the 
hot September days on foot, or heavily laden with armour, must have 
been a march of extraordinary length, no doubt rendered necessary by 
the absence of water in sufficient supply for an army of about 100,000, 
Two days’ rest were required to recover from its effects, and on a Satur- 
day the king arrived at the River of Crocodiles, passing by a town 
named Merla, a march of five miles. There is no doubt that the river 
is the Zerka, the only river in Palestine where crocodiles now exist 
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according to native evidence,* but the name Merla seems probably a 
corruption, and may possibly apply to El Mezraʻa, where a strong 
Crusading tower still remains in ruins beside the main road here 
traversed. 

The route taken by King Richard is, I may observe in passing, the 
same which we followed in our journey from Beirút to Jaffa, but being 
unmolested by Saracens, and not encumbered with armour, we accom- 
plished a distance of 44 miles in one day, where the Crusaders took in all 
ten days. 

At the Zerka the Crusaders rested for Sunday, and on the Monday 
they advanced by Cæsarea, which was ruined by the Saracens, but which 
the chronicler admires considerably. ‘‘ The circuit of the City of Cæsarea 
is very great (alluding, no doubt, to the Roman town), and the buildings 
are of wonderful workmanship.” Here also the fleet communicated 
with the land force, and by night the camp was fixed at the Dead River, 
five miles from the Zerka. 

t will be found that in all, five rivers are mentioned (including the 
Crocodile River) between Capernaum and Joppa, and as there are five 
streams of considerable breadth, and of perennial supply, we cannot 
hesitate in identifying these with the rivers of the narrative in the order 
in which they occur. The Dead River, therefore, is the Nahr el Mifjir, 
as it is generally called, although it has four other names in various parts 
of its course. The remains of a bridge, with 15 ft. width of causeway, 
here occur at a part where the river is 60 to 70 ft. broad, and by this no 
doubt the main part of the army crossed, though the baggage train, 
which, for protection, followed close to the sea-shore, would have forded 
this and the others, as we were obliged to do, close to the mouth. 

On Tuesday, apparently another short march of five miles brought 
the army from the Dead River (so called, no doubt, from its sluggish 
character) to the Salt River, being harassed all day by the flying clouds of 
Turks and Bedouin. It is remarkable that one of the names of the 
Nahr el Mifjir, near its head in the hills, is Wady Maleh (salt), but, 
nevertheless, we must identify this river with the Nahr Skanderúneb, a 
very broad and marshy stream, which flows through the midst of “a 
country of most desolate character and destitute of everything.” The 
chronicler adds: ‘‘ For they were compelled to march through a moun- 
tainous country because they were unable to go by the sea-side, which 
was choked by the luxuriant growth of the grass.” 

We must, I think, understand from this that the way lay over the 
rolling sand hills, which extend along the coast in this part, and that the 
object was to avoid the difficult and intricate rushy and marshy ground 
which is impassable to those not well acquainted with its windings, and 
unfitted for the advance of a large body of men. 

The next was the longest march undertaken, with the exception of the 
eighteen miles to Tantura, and was again necessitated by the absence of 
water. The army had rested by the Salt River two days, and proceeded 


* Mr. MacGregor asserts that crocodiles exist in the Kishon. 
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on Friday through the forest of Assur, or Arsur, to the river ‘‘ commonly 
called Rochetaillé.” In this forest we recognise the long extent of park- 
like scenery in the neighbourhood of Mukhalid, where groups of Sindian, 
the ordinary oak of Palestine (Q. Infectoria), are dotted over the rolling 
plateau of red semi-consolidated sand, covered with thin grass and 
carpeted in spring with flowers. But very little brushwood exists, a few 
low bushes of the Abhar (mock orange) and other shrubs are seen in 
places, but the accidents of the ground would have furnished abundant 
cover of that kind which the Bedouin prefer, and it was accordingly 
here that an ambush was fully expected. The River Rochetaillé we at 
once see to be the Nahr Falik, a considerable stream, now almost dry in 
autumn, where the papyrus grows even more luxuriantly than in the 
Zerka River. The reason of the name is found in the long narrow rock 
channel, cut artificially at some former period through the inland cliffs, 
by which the river finds a channel to the sea-shore as marked on the 
Cæsarea sheet of our map. 

The distance from the Nahr Skanderúneh is nine and a-half miles, 
the way being through the greater part over forest, or rather open park- 
like scenery. 

“On the Saturday, the eve of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,” the great conflict with the enemy took place. The Saracens, 
emboldened by the apparent impunity with which they attacked the 
heavy advancing columns, became so insolent that a conflict was un- 
avoidable, and the vivid description of the great battle on the moors 
round Arsur, or Arsuf, occupies six long chapters of this interesting 
chronicle. Sunday was spent on the field in masses for the dead, and on 
Monday the army arrived at the River of Arsur, and immediately after 
passing this (evidently the Aujeh) they reached Joppa, where they 
** refreshed themselves with the abundance of fruits.” 

The account of this famous journey occurs in the Itinerary of Richard I., 
by Geoffry de Vinsauf, B. iv. chap. 12 fo 25. 

The enumeration of the castles destroyed by Saladin, which follows, 
is of great interest. Some such, as Mirabel (Ras el ‘Ain), Ramula 
(Ramleh), Blanchward (Tell es Safi), and St. George (Lydda), are well 
known. Others, such as Galatia, Belmont, Toron, Ernuald, Beauverie, 
in the south, still require identification. Two others, Maen and the 
Castle of Plans, I propose to notice further. 

After the requisite rest at Jaffa, Richard set out to rebuild Maen and 
Plans, and encamped (the chronicle says “after a short march") 
between the two. The Templars, whilst. engaged on the latter, 
received an attack from “ Bombrac,” and Richard sent reinforcements 
to them, apparently from Maen, though whether in return for a 
message is not clear. I am ignorant whether these castles are mentioned 
in any other chronicle, but Benjamin of Tudela evidently identifies 
Maen, or Maon, as we have already seen, with Tantura, which, as men- 
tioned above, was in ruins. Bombrac is, no doubt, the modern Ibn 
Ibrak, and this would point to Plans as being in an intermediate position 
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on theplain. I should propose, therefore, to identify the Castle of Plans 
with Kalensawieh, an important Crusading site, which I have described 
in a former report. It is a about twenty miles from Ibn Ibrak, and the 
same distance from Tantura. How the name came to beso elongated or 
contracted (as the case may be) it is not easy to imagine, but there are 
parallel cases in the Crusading chronicles, and orthography seems to 
have been a very neglected science in the 12th century. The distanco 
seems rather long, but we see that ten miles was not an extraordinary 
march, and, indeed, much longer ones were frequently made in the 
latter part of the campaign. From the camp, at some station half- 
way to Tantura, the Castle of Plans would not be over this distance. 

Kalensawieh stands on thejedge of the woodlands of Mukhalid, not far 
from the foot of the hills, and is a miserable mud village, in the centre of 
which is a strong Crusading tower. Beside this grows the only palm 
which (as far as I am aware) exists between Haifa and Jaffa, and east of 
the tower is a hall of beautiful masonry, with vaulted stables beneath, 
of which a plan and description will be found in our notes. 

From these notes on the identification of the eight opposite sites of 
Capernaum, the House of Narrow Ways, the Salt, Dead, and Rochetaillé 
Rivers, Merla, Pluns, and Maen, I now turn to one or two interesting 


Bites mentioned in yet earlier accounts. 


The Tower of Ader. This site is first mentioned in Genesis xxxy. 21, 
as the residence of Jacob, and is stated in the Onomasticon to be 1,000 
paces from Bethlehem. Arculphus (a.D. 700) and St. Bernard the Wise 
(A.D. 867) notice it, the first as “containing the monuments of the three 
shepherds to whom, on the spot, the angel announced the birth of our 
Lord,” the latter as the “ Monastery of the Holy Shepherds,” one mile 
from Bethlehem. 

The Mediæval site is recognisable in the Keniset el Ra‘wat, a small 
chapel, with pillars and other traces of a larger former building, which 
is to be seen still in use, although the door is generally locked, on the 
outskirts of the Shepherd’s Plain east of Bethlehem, and close to Beit 
Sahur el ‘Atika. From the context we find that the original place of the 
* Tower of the Flock,” as Edar is properly translated, was between 
Rachel’s Tomb and Mamre. In Micah (iv. 8), ‘‘ The Tower of the Flock” 
is mentioned as ‘‘ the stronghold of the Daughter of Zion,” seeming to 
connect it with Jerusalem; but the identity with the site now discussed 
is doubtful, and it seems to me not at all improbable that the true site 
of Jacob’s Camp is preserved under the tradition of the Shepherd’s Plain, 
for considering the extremely rugged and difficult character of the 
country round Bethlehem, there is no spot so well fitted for an encamp- 
ment as is this, especially when we remember that it was occupied 
apparently for a considerable period. 

St. Hustochiwm. The number of monasteries upon the plains of 
Jericho was very great, and yet more names are known, but not identified. 
Amongst these is St. Eustochium, which was placed, according to St. 
Willibald, ** in the middle of the plain between Jericho and Jerusalem.” 
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The only site which at all fulfils this definition is that of Tell Moghyfer 
(at one time identified with Gilgal), where are remains of a considerable 
convent of early period, fed by aqueducts which come down from Elisha's 
fountain. 

The same writer, who was more enterprising than most of the early 
travellers, mentions Thecua as the site of the murder of many children 
by Herod, and a Saint Zacharias, which is evidently Khirbet Beit Skaria 
—the ancient Beth Zacharias. This brings back the date of the Church 
at Teku‘a (of which only a few pillars and a magnificent octagonal font 
remain) to the eighth century, to which also, from the style of architec- 
ture, we should be inclined to attribute the remains of a church at Beit 
Skaria, now much destroyed, but showing capitals of early Byzantine 
character. 

The Pillar of Salt. The traditional site of Lot's wife appears to have 
been entirely lost to modern writers. Benjamin of Tudela thus describes 
it :—“ Two parasangs from the sea (about eight miles) stands the salt 
pillar into which Lot's wife was metamorphosed, and although the sheep 
continually lick it, the pillar grows again, and retains its original shape.” 
It appears that the traveller did not visit it. 

Sir John Maundeville (1322) speaks of the same site:—‘‘ At the 
right side of the Dead Sea the wife of Lot still stands in likeness of a 
salt stone, because she looked behind her when the cities sunk into 
hell.” 

Mandrell, in 1697, says :—‘‘On the west side of the sea is a small 
promontory, near which . . . stood the monument of Lot’s metamor- 
phosed wife, part of which (if they may be credited) is visible at this 
day.” He was not, however, tempted to visit the spot. 

These descriptions seem all to refer to the same place on the west 
shore of the sea, and I would suggest that they refer to the unique and 
extraordinary crag which M. Ganneau describes on the western shore 
near to the Hajrel Sulah. This curioys pinnacle of rock, standing out 
from the cliff, and rudely resembling a shrouded figure, is called by the 
Arabs, Kurn Sahsúl Hemeid, a name for which I am unable to give any 
interpretation. It seems well fitted for the legend attached to it, and no 
other monument to which it could have been applied is to be found on 
the north-western shores of the sea. 

CLAUDE R. Conver, Lieut. R.E., 
In Command Survey of Palestine. 


NOTE ON LIEUT. CONDER’S IDENTIFICATION OF NOB. 


Tr seems to me that in seeking to identify Nob with Neby Samwil, 
Lieut. Conder has completely misunderstood the force and meaning of 
one of the most graphic and picturesque passages in the Bible, that of 
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Isaiah x, 28-32, which I give in full, as detached sentences are often 
misleading :— 

He comes to Ai, passes through Migron, 

At Michmash deposits his baggage ; 

They cross the pass, Geba is our night station ; 

Terrified is Ramah, Gibeah of Saul flees. 

Shriek with thy voice, daughter of Gallim ; 

Listen, O Laish! Ah! poor Anathoth! 

Madmenah escapes, dwellers in Gebim take flight. 

Yet this day he halts at Nob: 

He shakes his hand against the mount, daughter of Sion, 

The hill of Jerusalem. (See Dictionary of Bible, art. Nob.) 


In this passage, if it has a meaning—and I cannot'suppose that it has 
not—the prophet describes, in such detail that it is difficult to believe he 
is not describing an actual event, the march of an Assyrian army upon 
Jerusalem ; and we may be quite certain that, with his knowledge of the 
country, and writing as he did for those who were equally well acquainted 
with it, he would describe a line of march which, under certain condi- 
tions, an army would naturally follow if its special object were 
the capture of Jerusalem. The conditions to which I allude are the 
passage of the great ravine at Michmash (Mukhmas), and encampment 
for the night at Geba (Jeba); why this route was selected in preference 
to the easier road along the line of water-parting we have no means of 
ascertaining, and it does not affect the question. 

Of the places mentioned by Isaiah, we know with a considerable 
degree of certainty the positions of Michmash, Geba, Ramah, Gibeah, 
and Anathoth ; of the others nothing is known. From Geba to Nob 
was evidently a day’s march in the progress of the army, and the order 
in which the villages are mentioned leads us in the direction of Jerusa- 
lem, and not of Neby Samwil. If we are to suppose that the King of 
Assyria went to Nob simply for the purpose of shaking his hand against 
Jerusalem, the lofty summit of Neby Samwil would answer ad- 
mirably; but if, as I believe, the passage means that the fierce 
Assyrian warrior was leading an army from Geba against Jerusalem, 
and that his progress was suddenly arrested at Nob ou the way thither, 
we must seek a site for Nob on the road between those two places; and I 
cannot imagine a more natural one than some place in the vicinity of 
that Scopus whence, in later years, Titus and his legions looked 
down upon the Holy City. Certainly no general advancing with an 
army from Geba against Jerusalem would lead it to Neby Samwil, a 
high peak four and a half miles from the city, and separated from it by 
an intricate country and the deep ravine of Wady Beit Hanina. 

The only other passage in the Bible which gives any clue to the 
position of Nob, and that avery slight one, is the account of David’s 
flight from Ramah to Gath by way of Nob; itis of course possible that 
David may have reached the Philistine plain by way of Gibeon LEI Jib), 
but it is equally possible, and in my opinion more probable, that he took 
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the road passing by Jerusalem and Bethlehem, his native place, which 
was quite as short and convenient, if Gath were, as there are some reasons 
for believing, at Tell es Safieh. - 

The fanciful derivation of the Neby of Neby Samwil from Nob will 
not bear a moment’s scrutiny ; there is no reason why this particular 
Neby should be derived from Nob more than any one of the hundred 
other Nebys in Palestine, and thé Arabic Neby is hardly an exact repro- 
duction of the Hebrew Nob. It may also be remarked that the tradition 
respecting Neby Samwil is antecedent to the Moslem conquest; in the 
time of Procopius there was a convent of St. Samuel on the summit, and 
it is only a natural transition from the Christian tomb and convent of 
St. Samuel to the Moslem tomb of the prophet (Neby) Samwil. 

In his attempt to identify Nob with Neby Samwil, Lieut. Conder 
identifies it also with the “high place ” of Gibeon, the site of the taber- 
nacle during the early part of Solomon’s reign; this, however, is 
unsupported by any passage in the Bible, and the quotations from the 
Talmud given in Lieut, Conder’s paper seem to me to prove conclu- 
sively that Nob and the high place of Gibeon were distinct places. It 
is also reasonable to suppose that after the massacre of the priests at 
Nob the tabernacle would be removed from the scene of so much blood- 
shed; we do not know when it was erected at Gibeon, but there are 
some grounds for supposing that it was with Saul on Mount Gilboa. Dean 
Stanley has proposed to identify the high place of Gibeon with Neby 
Samwil, but he is careful to state that there are no grounds for the 
supposition except the apparent suitability of the place for the magni- 
ficent ceremonial on the occasion of Solomon's visit; on the other 
hand, it should be remembered that Neby Samwil is one and a quarter 
miles from El Jib (Gibeon), a distance so great that it would lead us to 
expect the place to have its own distinctive name rather than one derived 
from Gibeon. We may also observe that Gilgal and Shiloh, where the 
tabernacle rested for many years, were not prominent places; the Temple 
at Jerusalem was on the lower hill of the two; and even the temples of 
Jeroboam, at Dan and Bethel, were not on prominent sites such as Neby 
Samwil and many other peaks in Palestine. It would almost seem as if 
these positions were selected as a sort of protest against the general 
custom of worship on the high places, and there is certainly no indication 
that prominence was an object in selecting a resting-place for the taber- 
naclo, C. W. WiLsoN. 


NOTE ON THE SOUTERRAINS IN THE NOBLE 
SANCTUARY, JERUSALEM. 


A CONSTANT feature of the rock-cut tanks of Palestine is the rock-cut 
staircase running round the walls from top to bottom ; the small bottle- 


shaped tanks of twelve to fifteen feet diameter being an exception to 
the general rule, 
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These staircases may be seen in the tanks at Beit Jebrin, Deir Dubban, 
Maresa, and at Nos. V., VIII., XI., and XXII. in the Noble Sanctuary. 

We may therefore look for traces of these staircases in Souterrains 
Nos. I., HI., and XXIX.; and not finding them, may we not fairly 
draw the inference— 

1. That these souterrains are not tanks, but are ancient passages, 
which must have entrances and exits not now apparent ? 

2. That if they are tanks, either (a) the steps have been cut away; or 
(b) they still remain in the tanks blocked up with masonry ? 

As itis very improbable that rock-cut staircases would be eut away 
without any apparent object for so doing, we may, from the absence of 
these staircases, have much reason for supposing (whether they be tanks 
or no) that these souterrains are of greater extent than the plastered 
walls would at present indicate. It is very desirable that all informa- 
tion on the subject should be collected together, as the matter has an 
important bearing on the question of the site of the Temple. Lieut. 
Conder’s recent researches cause renewed interest in the matter. 

Jan. 4, 1875, CHARLES WARREN. 


THE TEMPLE OF HEROD. 


[This article and the following note on the tomb of David are reprinted 
from the Atheneum of Feb. 20th and Feb. 6th respectively, by kind per- 
mission of the proprietors. ] 

THE measurements of the Temple given in the Mischna are rendered 
with great precision, and are so perfectly intelligible that they have the 
appearance of having been taken on the spot or from a correct plan of 
the buildings. In the works of Josephus, on the other hand, however 
correct may be his descriptions, some of his measurements are given 
with a certain vagueness and want of method, rendering it very difficult 
to realise the form of the buildings he describes, and rather inducing 
the supposition that he spoke to some extent from recollection, and 
was often in want of memoranda or notes for the purpose of refreshing 
his memory. 

For example, he tells us that the old oloisters of King Solomon (Ant. 
XX. ix. 7) were 400 cubits in length; that Herod, in rebuilding the 
Temple, encompassed a piece of ground twice as large (Bel. I. xxi. 1) as 
that before enclosed, and yet that the courts of Herod measured only a 
stadium or 600 feet a side (Ant. XV. xi. 3). It is not in these passages 
alone that Josephus appears to contradict himself, for, on the several 
occasions when he mentions the size of the Temple courts, there is an 
ambiguity presenting great difficulties. 

I offer a solution to the problem by assuming that the 600 with regard 


| to Herod's outer courts should be applied to cubits instead of feet; that 


Josephus's [memory recalled the 600 feet, which is the measure (by my 
construction from the Talmud) of the length of the Inner Court, and ap- 
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plied it in error to the 600 cubits of the outer court. This solution will 
clear up the anomalies in Josephus's own text, and will allow it to agree 
with the Talmudic measurements. 

From this standpoint let us reconstruct the outer courts of Herod, 
represented on the exterior by the east, west, and south walls of the 
present Noble Sanctuary, and by a line defining the exterior of north wall 
drawn parallel to northern edge of raised platform, 8 cubits north of 
the Golden Gate. These walls, measuring respectively 1,090, 1,138, 922, 
and 997 feet, give an average of 593 cubits, a very close approximation 
to the 600 cubits I have imputed to Josephus. If wenow allow 8 cubits 
(Bel. VI. v. 1) for the wall all round, 30 cubits (Bel. V. v. 2) for width of 
cloisters on north, east, and west sides, and 105 feet (Ant. XV. xi. 5) for 
that of the Southern Cloister, we obtain an average length of 505 cubits 
for inner sides of these cloisters, the Talmudic measurement being 500 
cubits, this again being a close approximation. We thus obtain coin- 
cidence between the external measurements of the Mischna and of 
. Josephus. Within the area thus obtained let us re-construct the plan of 
Temple and courts according to the above authorities, and observe what 
buildings, souterrains, and cisterns now in situ can be identified with 
portions of the Temple of Herod. 

The Golden Gate (the old foundations of which are still in situ) will 
now be found to form a continuation of the double wall of the Northern 
Cloisters to the east, just as the Arch of Robinson led from the Southern 
Cloisters to the west. The Golden Gate is thus that on which “was 
portrayed the city Shushan. Through it one could see the High Priest, 
who burnt the heifer, and his assistants going out to the Mount of 
Olives.” There appear to have been steps on arches leading down from 
this gate into the Cedron towards the east, and leading up again past 
the southern end of present Garden of Gethsemane: even now (see 
Ordnance Survey ‘rs$50) there are stone walls in the valley which per- 
haps may indicate the line of these steps; they appear to have ascended 
again to east, and, reaching the presents road to Bethany, to have con- 
tinued south-east on to a spot on level 2,460 feet just below some exist- 
ing ruins shown on the Survey plan. 

From this spot a view could have been obtained direct over the east 
wall, through the Gate Nicanor, over the altar into the Sanctuary. The 
production of this visual line to east passes through the centre of the 
present open court of the Ascension on summit of Olivet. 

On this east wall, in which the Golden Gate is built, are, at the south- 
east angle, the Phoenician characters in red paint, establishing the 
great antiquity of this wall, and on which, until the destruction of 
Jerusalem, stood the Porch or Cloister erected by King Solomom (Ant. 
E Tp) 

The Temple lies square to the west wall of the outer court, its western 
end coincident with the western side of raised platform, and its southern 
side eleven feet south of southern end of said platform. 


This position is governed in some measure by the following passages 
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in Josephus :—Ant. XV. xi. 9, Ant. XX. viii. 11, Bel. II. xvi, 3, where it 
is stated that King Agrippa built himself a dining-room (overlooking 
the Inner Courts of the Temple) in the palace of the Asamoneans, which 
was situated at the northern extremity of the Upper City overlooking 
the Xystus, where the Bridge (Wilson's Arch) joined the Temple to the 
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Xystus. It can be seen on plan that in order to see into the Inner Court 
it would be necessary to be in a line parallel to the side of the court, 
and thus the position can be fixed to within a few feet either from the 
northern or the southern portion of the Inner Court, Taking other 
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matters into consideration, it is apparent that it was the southern portion 
which King Agrippa built his dining-room to overlook. 

The Altar, as suggested in “Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 207, stands 
over the western end of Souterrain No. V., a remarkable underground 
passage, which may well have served as a communication under the 
courts of the Temple in connection with the great water system neces- 
sary for keeping in order the Temple courts; whether it may have led 
from the altar to the Blood-passage, which appears to have been dis- 
covered at the south-east angle of Noble Sanctuary, or whether it 
connected the Gates Mokhad and Nitsots with the waterworks, or 
whether it was the underground communication to Gate Nicanor (Ant. 
XV. xi. 6), under which it runs, is not yet certain ; possibly it may have 
served for all these purposes, but in either case it would have been a 
passage of some importance. There is a legend in Mejir ed Din that 
one of the ancient kings threw a roll from Olivet, which fell near the 
portion of raised platform where No. V. is situated: it is possible that 
this may have some reference to the concealment of the volume of the 
Sacred Law in this souterrain. The plan of Temple and Courts is con- 
structed entirely from the Talmud ; the chambers of the court can only 
be obtained from the descriptions in the absence of any measurements. 
The three gates to Inner Court, both on north and south, are placed at 
equal intervals from each other, and from the corners of the courts. 
The Gate Nitsots falls in such a manner that the Sakhra Cave entrance 
opens into it: this cave would appear to be continued through into 
Souterrain No. 1, forming a passage to the Gate Tadj. This may 
be the passage into the chil mentioned in the Talmud as leading 
from Nitsots, and, if in connection with No. V. Souterrain, it 
would have been also the occult leading from Antonia to the Gate 
Nicanor, made for King Herod (Ant, XV. xi. 6). Between this and 
the Gate Corban lies the rock over which the present dome is built. 
On this fall the chambers of the washers and of Parva. The drain dis- 
covered on the top of the rock may be“the passage by which the refuse 
from the “inwards” was carried off. 

The room Parva lies directly over the Sakhra Cave, and the notes in 
the Talmud (see ‘‘ Prospect of the Temple,” p. 377) are sufficiently 
curious, and appear to prove a complete identification. *'*Parvah is the 
name of a man who was a magician, and there are some of the wise . 
men that say that he digged a vault underground till he could come to 
see what the high priest did on the day of expiation." 

The gates, according to the Talmud (“ Prospect,” p. 326), were 463 
cubits from centre to centre, and, if we produce the Souterrain No. IH. 
upon the line of the Inner Court, we find it falls upon the Gate Mokhad. 
The position of this Souterrain and the chambers in it appear to coin- 
cide very closely to the chambers spoken of as leading from Mokhad. 
It passes obliquely towards where Souterrain No. I. is supposed to run 
out at the gate Tadi, on northern edge of raised platform. The Mischna 
tells us, **in the gallery that went underthe chel he passed out through 
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Tadi.” Again we read, “the priest gets out and goes along in the 
gallery that goeth under the Temple, and candles flare on every side, 
till he cometh to the bath-place;” and, again, “he goeth down a turn- 
ing staircase that went under the Temple.” Dr, Lightfoot says that it 
was some vault underground through which they passed from the north- 
west room of Mokhad, and thence to Gate Tadi. The position and shape 
of Souterrain No. IIL, with its chamber adjoining, appear to exactly 
fulfil the requirements of the case. 

In the southern side of the Inner Court the chamber of the draw-well 
lies just north of Cistern No. VI., and not far from No. XXXVI., 
which two cisterns are in communication with the large tanks of the 
southern portion of the Noble Sanctuary, and with the water supply 
from Solomon’s Pools and Wady Biyar. Dr. Lightfoot (p. 351) supposes 
the house of Abtinas to have been over the chamber of the draw-well, 
and the Mischna tells us that the priests guarded the Sanctuary in three 
places: in house of Abtinas, in the house Nitsots, and in the house 
Mokhad. 

We thus find the priests guarding the Inner Court at the three 
points where there were subterranean communications with the exterior. 

The Huldah Gates are represented by the double and triple gates 
on south side, the latter of which was also formerly a double gate, 
its old foundations being still visible. 

The western gates are still im situ, that leading from Souterrain 
No. XXX., south of Bab al Mathera,'is the gate (Ant. XV. xi. 5) leading 
to the other city, or Acra, by a great number of steps down into the 
valley, and thence up again by the ascent. This may be the Gate 
Kipunis spoken of in the Mischna, the meaning of which word is 
“hole” or “through passage ” (‘‘ Prospect,” p. 226), giving a correct 
description of this vaulted descent. 

South of this is the bridge or causeway leading over the valley north 
of the Xystus to the Upper City, along the first wall, at Bab as Silsile, 
This causeway is still in situ, except at Wilson's Arch, where a more 
modern construction has replaced the ancient bridge. 

Further south are the two suburban gates (Ant. XY. xi. 5) at Bab al 
Magharibe and Robinson’s Arch. 

In the absence of further information, the shape and position of the 
Castle Antonia must remain highly conjectural; probably it stood on 
site of the modern Military Serai, connected with the Outer Court of 
Temple by two passages or cloisters. 

The plan now put forward is thus shown to suit the features of the 
ground in a remarkable degree, and to coincide with existing ancient 
remains. 

Throughout this article the cubit is assumed to be 21 inches. 


C, WARREN. j| 
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THE TOMB OF DAVID. 
January 27th, 1875. 


We learn (Josephus, Bel. V., iii. 2) that Titus, when besieging Jeru- 
salem, wished to pitch his camp nearer the city, and for this purpose 
made all the place level from Scopus to Herod’s Monument, x 

Again we read (Bel. V., vii. 3) that Titus, on getting within the eor 
took up his position at the place called ** The Camp of the Assyrians, 
and that Herod's Monument (Bel. V., xiii. 3) was near to the camp on 
north-east of Jerusalem. 

We know (from Ant. XV.,ix.4; Bel.L, xxxiii. 2, and other pas- 
sages) that Herod was buried in the fortress Herodium, which he had 
built for himself, eight miles south of Jerusalem, and we have no account 
of any of Herod's family having been buried at Jerusalem. 

Whence then arises the term ** Herod's Monument ” (u»nuetov), applied 
to the erection on north-east of Jerusalem ? 

^ The answer appears to be supplied by Ant. XVI. vii. 1, where it is 
related that Herod, having met with some strange obstacles in his 
attempt to plunder David's Tomb, built a propitiatory monument 
(uvhua) in white stone at the mouth of the Sepulchre. 

From this it follows that the entrance to David's sepulchre was 
situate outside the north wall of Jerusalem to the east. 

On turning to the account of the city wall (Bel. V., iv. 2), we read 
that the north wall, after passing by the royal caverns (translated by 

. Whiston, ** sepulehral cavern of the kings "), bent again at the tower of 
the corner. 

The propitiatory monument would thus have stood near the royal 
caverns, which may have contained the sepulchres of the kings. 

If we now examine the ground itself, regarding the present north 
wall as on the site of the old outer wall, we find the extensive caverns, 
or subterranean quarries, called the Cotton Grotto, to be situated on 
the spot where we would expect to find the royal caverns. 

These quarries were apparently used in getting out the stone for the 
ancient buildings of Jerusalem, and it has been surmised (by Major 
Wilson, I think) that the blocks were brought down on an incline to 
the Temple platform through an opening to the south now lost to 
view. 

May we suppose that David, having hewn the stones from these 
quarries ready for the building of the Temple, took advantage of the 
subterranean recesses thus afforded for the formation of his sepulchre ? 

Portions of the roof of these quarries have fallen in, which may pre- 
vent effectual search, but it is possible that further examination may 
result in the discovery of the continuation of the cavern to the south, and 
advance us a further step in our knowledge of the Holy City. 

Major Wilson (p. 50, Vol. IL, * Palestine Exploration Fund,” 1872) 
proposes to identify the aqueduct which runs over the Cotton Grotto to 
Convent of Sisters of Sion, with the conduit of the upper pool in the 
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highway of the fuller, by which Rabshakeh stood when he addressed 
the Jews on the walls of the city (2 Kings xvii. 17). In this he appears 
to be borne out by the account of Josephus, who places (Bel. V., iv. 2) 
the royal caverns (Cotton Grotto) near the Fuller’s Monument. Major 
Wilson also suggests that this conduit was cut across near the grotto in 
the time of Herod, and this appears to strengthen my proposal as 
regards the Tomb of David, and accounts for its entrance being found on 
north side of the city. 
I suppose that on first cutting into the quarries of the Royal Cavern 
the entrance was to the south, opposite the Temple, the entrance to 
the royal tombs also being in same place, that this continued until 
after time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 16). On the re-building of the 
Temple by Herod, the ditch was cut to north of present wall, exposing 
to view the northern end of the cavern; and this new entrance being 
well outside the city was used in preference to the old southern entrance, 
which may possibly have been filled in for defensive reasons. The 
conduit of the upper pool (2 Kings xvii. 17) is so often supposed by the@ay, La, 
best authorities to be identical with the upper water-course of Gihon topper | 
(2. Chron. xx. 30) that I should mention that I consider them to be 
quite distinct; the former entering the city (as suggested by Major 
Wilson) over the Cotton Grotto, the latter entering at the Tower of 
Hippicus (Bel. V., vii. 3), near the present Jaffa Gate, and running 
straight down to the west side of the City of David (2 Chron. xxii. 30) 
into the pool of the Bath, otherwise called Hezekiah's Pool, which I 
suppose to be Gihon in the Valley (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). 6 we 
CHARLES WARREN. fi Wok 
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In the Quarterly Statement received this morning I observe, at page 19, 
an imperfect inscription, of which Lieutenant Conder remarks it ** seems 
to have been only a text or religious sentence.” No doubt many others 
will find no difficulty in completing the text, but in case it should not 
have been so obvious as it seems to me, I beg to send you the solution. 


E. B. FINLAY. 
Folkestone, January 16, 1875. 
Psalm cxviii. 20 (Septuagint, Psalm exvii.).—A r5; 7j núan Tod Kuplov Biet 
eig eAeUc'ovrat ev abTÍj. 
AYTHHII(Y) 
(A) HTOYKY(P) 
IOYAIKAIO 


IEIC(E)AEYC(ONT) 
AIENAY(THI) 
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INSCRIPTION AT EL GEBAL. 


M np Vocus, French Ambassador at Constantinople, has recently 
made a communication to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, of which he is himself a member, on a Phoenician inscription 
found at Byblos, the Biblical Gebal. It contains fifteen lines, the sixth 
and the seventh of which are much damaged on the right-hand side, and 
many letters in other parts of the inscription are scarcely to be recog- 
nised. We are informed by M. J. Dérenbourg that the bas-relief 
represents the goddess Baaltis, in the shape and with the emblems of 
the Egyptian Isis, the king Yehumelekh in a Persian costume facing 
her, and offering her a cup which he holds in his hand. Since we know 
that the kings of Gebal are represented in Greek costume on other bas- 
reliefs, we may date the present inscription from the Persian time. As 
far as we are informed, the inscription does not contain historical facts, 
but important contributions to Phoenician grammar and lexicography, 
which we shall enumerate, partly according to the kind communication 
of M. Dérenbourg. 1. The pronoun gr and f! in the inscription, such 
being a composition of the Hebrew ! of n! and the Aramaic Y and] of 
N^ and j^. 2. The y occurring for the first time in Phoenician inscriptions 
as the possessive pronoun of the third person. 3. mn, “to live,” for 
mn, root which we find in the name of Hava (Eve), and probably in the 
avo in the Poenulus of Plautus. 4. The root yon, in the sense of carving, 
and (313 with the meaning of ** grandson.” —Academy, Feb. 5, 1875. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


Tue following pages contain the final reports on the survey of 


the south of Palestine, with accounts of Masada, Gaza, Gerar, the 
Shefalah, Gath, Adullam, Keilah, Ascalon, Ashdod, the Crusading 
sites, the caves, and Roman camps. The papers written by Lieu- 
tenant Conder and M. Clermont-Ganneau, separately, on the site 
of Adullam, will be found, between them, to give everything that 
can be urged in favour of a site whose identification: if it be 
accepted, will remove many difficulties. 

The survey of western Palestine, which has occupied the Com- 
mittee for four years and a half, now approaches completion: It 
is calculated that another year’s work in the country will finish 
it completely. The work of the Americans will be fitted in to 
our own, and the whole may be expected to be published in the 
course of the next three years. As yet nothing has been decided 
as to the manner of publication, 

In April last the Committee asked for £3,500 before the end 
of the year. One-third of this sum has already been received 


I 


l 


MAL SE TE oH 


ward ‘their subscriptions at once are helping the Gesten 4 io 


tide over the dead season. A great part of the debt has already ` ` 


been cleared, and the Committee look confidently to work it off 
completely before the end of the year. 


NOTES. 


While desiring to give every publieity to proposed identifications by officers 
of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
such proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them 
dn the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them. 


- Annual subscribers are earnestly requested to forward their subscriptions for 
the current year at their earliest convenience and without waiting for application. 


It is best to cross all cheques to Coutts and Co., and if so crossed they may be ` 


safely left payable to bearer. 


e 
The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


At a meeting of the General Committce held on J une 22nd, 1875, Mr. William 
Longman in the chair, the following were added to the General Committee :— 
The President of the American Association, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Barclay. 
Mr. John Cunliffe. 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
Mr. Holman Hunt. 
General Sir Henry James, 
Mr, F. Leighton, BA. 


- Herr Petermann. 
= Viscount Sandon. 
Dr. Sandreczky. 


D 


. It was also MT that the Executive Committee should in futuro all 
at the Se ci. of the General Committee in June. 


serve as an Executive Committee for 1875-76 :— s 
Mr. S. Birch, LL.D. : 
Mr. J. D. Crace. ] Em 
Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Professor Donaldson. à 
Mr. F. A. Eaton. deti í 
Mr. Glaisher. 
Mr. William Longman. 
Mr. Henry Maudslay. 
Rev. Canon Tristram. 
Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F.R.S 
Capt. Warren, R.E. 
Major Wilson, R. E. EC 
-The honorary officers were re-elected. : os 


x. 
The amount received from all sources from March 22nd to June 90th was Së 
£950 5s. 7d. The balance of current account at the latter date was £320 10s. Se 
In the last Quarterly Statement, page 61, it was stated that the amount E 
received from June 1st to March 22nd was £1,439 14s. 5d.; it should have been e 
` from January 1st. ; sa 


M. Ganneau's paper has been unavoidably delayed in publication. It is 
expected to appear in the August number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 


The second American expedition is now (July 7th) in London on its way to 
Syria. It is commanded by Colonel S. Lane, who has with him the Rev. si 


Selah Merrill, Mr. Treat, and Mr. Rudolph Meyer. A 
4 


Be desirous of joining the Ladies’ Association are requested tol com- 


e 


E cate with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


HELD AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 10rH JUNE, 1875. 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK IN THE CHAIR. 


The CHAIRMAN: I call upon Mr. George Grove to read the Report. 

Mr. GROVE read the Report as follows :— 

“The Committee rejoice in being enabled to report a year of unin- 
terrupted progress and thoroughly sound work. 

‘ The archeological mission of M. Clermont-Ganneau, for which his 
services had been | granted for one year by the French Foreign SE 
terminated in November last, when he returned to Europe. 

** Reports of his labours were published as they arrived in the Quarterly 
Statements of the Fund; these will now be re-written and published ina 
single volume, which the Committee hope to issue in the autumn of the 
present year, when the importance of his discoveries will be fully 
recognised, 

“ The present work of the Committee consists wholly of the survey. 

““A heavy loss was sustained last year in the lamentable death of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, which took place on the very day of the Annual 
Meeting. His place has been taken by Lieut. H. H. Kitchener, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

““The party now consists of Lieuts. Conder and Kitchener, Corporals 
Armstrong, Brophy, and Junor, with a Syrian scribe. 

* Field work was resumed in October in the hill country south of 
Judah, a little known and most important part of Palestine. It was 
interrupted for a short time by the extremely severe weather of 
January, but, by the last account received a few days ago, the Com- 
mittee are enabled to report that in spite of this drawback the whole 
of the south country, including Philistia, with the exception of a very 
small area, is now completely triangulated. Fifteen hundred square 
miles have been added to the map since the last meeting. The survey 
has not been confined to map-making alone. Among the more impor- 
tant identifications proposed or confirmed by Lieut. Conder are those 
of the Hill of Hachilah, the Rock of Maon, Zanoah, Arab, Maarath, 
Chozeba, Beth Zetho, the Levitical City of Debir, the Cave of Adullam, 
the Tower of Ader, the Forest of Hareth, the Wood of Ziph, the Altar 
of Ed, the Ford of Bethabara, and many others. Some idea of the work 
done by the surveying party may be gathered from the facts that during 
the spring campaign alone 1,000 square miles have been surveyed, and 
1,067 names, a very large number of which were previously unknown, 
have been collected. 
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“Further, Lieut. Conder reports in his last letter thirty new identifi- 

cations, the details of which he reserves until he has been able to consult $ 
- books, It will be understood that such archeeological results as are 
- obtained in the course of exhausting labours in triangulation must not 

be taken as part of the duty which the officers are sent out to execute, so 

much as additional proofs, if any were needed, of their zeal and ability. 

The real work for which Lieuts. Conder and Kitchener are responsible is 

the great map of Palestine. : 

“Two of the most valuable discoveries of the year are due to 
M. Clermont-Ganneau. The first of these is that of the boundary of 
Gezer. He has found in situ, and absolutely for the first time, the actual 
inscriptions marking the limits of a Levitical city. There are two of 
these, carved on the rock, in Greek and squafe Hebrew, and pointing 

probably to a Maccabean date, which contain the word Gezer precisely as 
it is written in the Bible. Casts of the inscriptions have been sent to 
England, and a full account of this precious contribution to Biblical 
research will be found in M. Ganneau's new volume. This discovery is 
the more interesting as it confirms the theory which M. Ganneau had 
already advanced on the site of Gezer. The fact, also, that the name of 
the place is still Tell Jezer, furnishes another illustration of the vitality 
of Bible names. The second discovery is that of the city of Adullam. 
The name had been found and the place visited by M. Ganneau in 1871, 
and again in 1874. It was first mentioned in Captain Burton's “ Un- 
explored Syria” (1873). Lieut. Conder has now, acting on M. Ganneau's 
information, visited and examined the site in the course of the survey. 

** The identification of the Altar of Ed must not be passed over. This 
most striking recoyery of a site mentioned only once in the Bible, and 
belonging almost to the earliest history of the Hebrew race, is entirely 
due to Lieut. Conder. Full particulars have already been published. 

“The total area surveyed up to this time reaches the amount of 4,430 
square miles, leaving some 1,500 miles still to be filled in. To this must 
be added the reconnaisance of the Negeb er south country, on the com- 
pletion of which the survey of Western Palestine will be finished. The 
Committee can now with reasonable confidence promise that a complete 
and exhaustive map of the whole of Western Palestine—including, that 
is, nine-tenths of the scenes of the Bible narrative—will be brought to 
England in the autumn of 1876 and given to the world about a year later. 

** This invaluable and enduring work will be the result of the subscrip- 
tions of private individuals united by the one common bond of being 
students of the Bible; it will be completed without State aid, and once 
finished wil be a work for all time absolutely indispensable to every 
future student of the Bible. As the survey approaches completion the 
Committee feel more deeply thankful, not only that the necessary funds 
have been subscribed by their friends, but also that it has been carried 
on without hindrance or opposition, and up to tho present time without 
any serious check. 


“The Committee of the American Association are now sending out 
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their second expedition. It will be commanded by Colonel Lane, who 
will have under his orders Herr Rudolph Meyer, of Hamburg, as 
assistant surveyor, and the Rey. Selah Merrill as archeologist. The 


New York Committee have set aside the sum of £6,000 to meet the 


expenses for the two years which, it is believed, the survey of Moab 
and the country east of Jordan will require. It is worthy of remark 
that whereas most of our income is derived from one-guinea subscribers, 
the larger part of the money raised by the American Society has been 
subscribed by leading New York merchants. 

** The Committee have to report that a special effort has been made in 
Manchester to raise the sum of £500, more than half of which, by the 
liberality of the residents in that city, has been already forwarded to 
the London office. The expenses of one man, Corporal Junor, will be 
wholly defrayed by the Manchester subscribers. 

** The income of the Fund since the last annual meeting has been up 
to this morning, from all sources, £4,179 183. 11d., and the amount 
received since the Ist of January is £2,163 4s. 5d., being £550 more 
than that subscribed up to the same date of last year. The cost of the 
expeditions in Palestine has been £3,500. 

“The Committee have realised during the year, by the sale of their 
books and publications, the sum of £160, They have just published the 
eighth edition of their small popular book calle1‘Our Work in Palestine.’ 

“ The present year was commenced under a heavy load of debt but a 
diminished expenditure. About half of the liabilities have been already 
cleared off. 

“ Among the donations received within the last twelve months must 
be specially mentioned those of the British Association, the Syrian 
Improvement Committee, Mr. Charles Morrison, the Grocers’ Company, 
and an anonymous donor whose initals are “G. M. E." These have 
each given £100 to the Fund. Dr. Peter Wood, Miss Chafyn Grove, 
and the Mercers’ Company, have also given £50 and 50 guineas 
respectively. 

“The Edinburgh Local Association has sent £100, Leeds £65, and 
Newark (an association of ladies) £77, and smaller sums haye been 
received from other Local Associations. ' 

“To these donors, to the city companies, to the hon. secretaries who 
have given their personal exertions to the cause, and to all their friends 
and subscribers, the Committee desire to express their most sincere 
thanks.” 

The CHAIRMAN: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is not my 
fault that I occupy this chair again this year. It would have been much 
more in accordance with my feelings if I could haye made way for some 
worthier person instead of occupying this responsible post. I have no 
pretension to be connected with the inner working of this Society, for I 
feel myself rather in this position to represent the figure-head of the 
ship, while Mr. Grove may be likened to the engine that gives it its 
rapidity and successful motion. At the same time, in zeal for the 
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objects of this Fund, I yield to none. No member of this Association 
watches its proceedings with a greater wish for its success than I do 
myself. Iam obliged to repeat what I have said in former years, be- 
cause it is necessary for the chairman to say something of the general 
purposes of the Association. I have, however, first to mention that I 
have received a letter from that venerable man, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
who regrets his inability to attend the meeting, and I have also a letter 
from the Rey. William Wright, who was advertised to speak at this 
meeting, but who finds he cannot attend. I shall presently give way to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and no one is more fully entitled to speak to a 


' meeting of this kind than the President of the Bible Society, because 


we are in our way a kind of Bible Society. We have also to-day to 
welcome the Rey. Dr. Barclay, who for many years lived at Jerusalem, 
and who there welcomed and assisted our explorers to the utmost of his 
power. We have also the presence of Captain Burton, who has been our 
Consul at Damascus, a gentleman whom it would be impertinent in me 
to praise, whose reputation is of European growth, and who, I am sure, 
does not require a word of mine to introduce to you. We haye, more- 
over, to welcome the Rey. Horrocks Cocks, who has paid great attention 
to this subject. I will now proceed to discharge my duty in the best 
way in my power. This Society was instituted some years ago for 
the purpose of increasing our knowledge of the Holy Land, and at 
our first meeting it was surprising to listen to the testimony of people 
representing almost every field of human knowledge to the effect that 
we knew very little about the Holy Land. Many had visited it, and a 
great deal of excellent and accurate work had been done, and if I were 
permitted to lift my hand I could point out some of the principal explorers 
in that sacred country. But they found that they could do but little. 
The work of exploration in Palestine is attended with great expense, 
great risk to health and life, if continued month after month and year 
after year; and it was found that there must be some organisation with 
a good long purse in the background, se that when one investigator is 
weary another might be found to take his place. I am obliged to say it 
is not merely that weariness may overtake them, but sometimes they sink 
under their exertions. Only a year ago Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, as you know, 
lost his life in ourcause. The Society whose claims we are now consider- 
ing takes its origin from the meeting I refer to, and there is no cause, on 
the whole, to say that we have been unsuccessful in the high task we then 
proposed to ourselves. It is very true that persons who do not accurately 
attend to the subject might have expected greater and more sudden 
results; not those who did give attention to it, and who knew the country, 
because they knew that the work would necessarily lie underground, and 
that work of this kind Ze necessarily slow and difficult; and as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson said at one of our meetin gs, our explorers are not 
always very welcome to houscholders in that country. I am sure we 
can well understand that, for if I knew that a gentleman was burrowing 
100 feet under York Minster, it is very probable that I should wish to 
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- go down myself and put a stop to his operations; and we find that 


persons in Jerusalem take the same line of action. We have done a good 
deal of exploration in Jerusalem itself. Those among you who have 


looked at our Quarterly Statements and the Reports of Major Wilson 


and Captain Warren, and particularly the book called “The Recovery of 
Jerusalem," must have come to the conclusion that a great deal has been 
done by this Society in the way of actual exploration. But we have for the 
last three years turned our attention in another direction—namely, to the 
survey of the country of Palestine. We depart somewhat from our origi- 
nal undertaking about the poetry and romance of exploration, in com- 
parison with which a survey of the land is a most prosaic thing. The 
signification of the names of places, and putting them upon the map, 
would appear to be no better or worse than going on our own hill-tops and 
making an ordnance survey of England. Nevertheless, I may appeal to 
every geographer and man of science whether we have not taken the right 
line in endeavouring to get a great work completed upon which many 
future discoveries might be hung. And here, to our general astonish- ` 
ment, we find that we hada great deal todo. The outer black line shown 
upon that map on the wall marks out what has been already triangulated. 
There is a little portion at the bottom which has not yet been done, but all 
the rest is as correctly laid down as our own ordnance survey of England. 
Now, I do say this is the yery work for the people of England to under- 
take. The people of England have done more for the Bible than any other 
people in the world. They have circulated more copies over the faco 
of the earth, and I believe they have read it more than any other 
people; and, if so, our going on to pay attention to the scene or stage 
upon which the great events recorded in the Bible transpired was a 
natural and logical proceeding on our part. We pride ourselves on being 
a logical people, and on a belief that no obstacles can daunt us. If there is 
a mountain higher than the rest in all the world, half a dozen Englishmen 
will be sure to be climbing up it. If there is ever an expedition involy- 
ing some kind of danger in it, an Englishman is sure to volunteer to go 
upon it. It was said that people could not be found to go in the Arctic 
Expedition which has recently left our shores, but it was soon found that 
there were not only plenty of volunteers well qualified for the work, but 
others who it was thought would not be able to survive the rigors of 
the climate, and who were rejected on that account. And in like manner 
we have gone in for this Survey of Palestine. I will admit that it has 
cost a great deal of money, and people may say, ‘‘Oh, your box of oint- 
ment might have been sold for a great deal and given to the poor, and 
there are many things that you might have given your money for which 
would haye beén better than that.” But I do not admit that argument. 
It is always used in the wrong place, and by the wrong people. It is 
used by those who wish to give to the poor, but it is not as if there was 
only one purse. The wealth of the earth is great, and the wealth of the 
people of England is enormous, and the wealth we have drawn from it 
is not worth mentioning. What is the money spent for a purpose like 
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this to the honour and glory of the people of England. What isit to the 
130 millions of money which they spend for their drinkevery year? But 
I approach the subject from a totally different side. So far from taking 
money from higher and better objects, if higher and better there be, it is 
taken for the purpose of increasing our interest in that religion which 
we profess, and to which we belong, and to give a higher aim and open 
fresh sources to our benevolence, so that the poor will still take the benefit 
of our exertions, and a purer tone of thought will be created about these 
things. "Therefore on that score I have not the slightest sympathy with 

the objectors to our proceedings. We are striving to get a rich nation, 

which is spending thousands and thousands on its amusements, to spend 
a little in order to put on record an object worthy of the nation. But we 
are no monopolists. Every man, whatever his profession or religion may 
be, or whatever country he belongs to, may co-operate with us. Itis 
true that an archbishop of the English Church occupies the chair of 
your Committee, but on that Committee are members of the most various 
‘denominations, and there is only one qualification for a supporter of this 
Fund, that he shall feel an interest in the land of the Bible, and a desire 
to promote a knowledge of that land. With regard to other nations, I may 
remind you that while we are exploring Palestine on one side of Jordan, 

the Americans are exploring it on the other side. And we have here a 
proof of what I wish to draw your attention to, and that is the power we 
have to raise up an interest in the subject in others who have not yet 
taken an interest init. Here are two great peoples busy in exploring 
‘Palestine. America is a younger sister of England, and, I say it 

with great respect, perhaps a little emulous of her elder sister; but 
she does not sit down and grumble at what we are doing, she wishes 
to take a share in our work, and, in fact, we are working in entire 
harmony; and when the question was asked about the copyright of the 
map which we shall produce togethor, it was answered immediately that 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that our American brethren 
will offer any difficulty in that respect. That is, of course, very 

delightful, and it will do a great deal of good in every way. I havea 

little sheet here, issued by Mr. Henry Maudslay, who has been explor- 

ing at his own expense, which is most valuable and important; and 
I dare say Mr. Maudslay would admit that the fact of our having 
paid attention to the subject turned his own attention to it: so that, besides 
the work we do ourselves, we stimulate enterprise and interest in this 
direction, and I have no doubt we shall in time havea great many explo- 

rations going on besides our own. With regard to this Survey of Pales- 

tine, it may be supposed after all that there is very little to do beyond 
the triangulation of well-known sites. I do not pretend to give an 
explanation of the operations of surveying, but I know it is a great 
organised system of research, and that it requires the very closest re- 
search. It is all very well for a policeman to walk up and down Regent 
Street, but that is a very different thing from a house-to-house visitation 
and exploration of the lanes and alleys adjoining it. We have to search 
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in every hole and corner of the country and see what is there, and 
classify everything in proper form. We know that in the best maps of 
Palestine eight fords of the Jordan are marked, but we have ascertained 
` that there are about fifty across the river. What is topography if it 
does not give the roads and passages across the country? Upon the 
whole, not to detain you longer, our object is to know Palestine through 
and through, to work with every one who will assist us; and our reason for 
_ turning to Palestine is that Palestine is our country. I have used that 
expression before, and I refuse to adopt any other. That is my country, 
which has given me the laws by which I try to live—which has given me 
the best knowledge I possess—that is my country, to which I look for 
rules in the conduct of my life—in which has dwelt my King and my 
Lord. England is my country, I know it and feel it, but Palestine also 
is my country. I am sure you all know and feel as I do, and that is the 
reason you take such an interest in the quiet work of this excellent 
Society. (Cheers.) I have now great pleasure in calling upon the Earl 
of Shaftesbury to move the first resolution. (Cheers.) 


The Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. :—May it please your . 


Grace, adas and Gentlemen,—It has always appeared to me a matter 
of great wonder in past times that men did not rush by common con- 
sent into the exploration of the Holy Land; but since the discoveries 
which haye been made, and the certainty of greater treasures which are 
yet to be developed, I am perfectly astonished that our Report should 
only represent an income of about £4,009 a year—and as to those 
antagonists of this Society who complain of the waste of money which we 
expend on foreign objects, I repudiate it altogether. Gentlemen of that 
kind might well be informed of the advice which Bishop Stanley, of 
Norwich, gave me many years ago. He was often pestered by similar 
remarks, but he said, ** Whenever I give a guinea to go across the water, 

I give a guinea to be spent on this side of it." These are convenient 
arguments which cover parsimony under a pretext of discrimination. I 
haye not in this matter any great geographical or antiquarian knowledge ; 
though I have a strong antiquarian feeling on the subject. I have 
always considered this question upon a broader basis, and therefore this 
resolution is one of the most satisfactory I ever moved in my life, 

. although the words in which it is expressed are somewhat too weak to 
express my feelings :—It is ‘‘ That this meeting cordially approves of the 
action of the Committee, and pledges itself to use every effort to carry 
the survey to a successful termination.” Now, approval is much too weak 

a word ; we ought to have one far more powerful to express what we feel. 
And then, as to the successful termination of our work, we must use a 

_ stronger expression than that we pledge ourselves to bring this about. Let 
us not delay to instruct our friend the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Grove, to send 
out the best agents he has in his power to search the length and breadth 
of Palestine, to survey the land; and if possible to go over every corner 

— of it, drain it, measure it, and, if you will, prepare it for the return of 
its ancient possessors, for I must believe that the time cannot be far off 
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before that great event will come to pass. We have there a land teeming 
with fertility and rich in history, but almost without an inhabitant—a 


country without a people, and look! scattered over the world, a people ` 


without a country. I recollect speaking to Lord Aberdeen, when he was 
Prime Minister, on the subject of the Holy Land; and he said to me, 
** Tf the Holy Land should pass out of the hands of the Turks, into whose 
handsshoulditfall?" Why, the reply was ready, ** Not iuto the hands 
of other powers, but let it return into the hands of the Israelites," 
and surely there are signs to show that the time is near at hand when 
the Lord will have mercy upon Zion. I had once a conversation with 
that grand old Hebrew, Sir Moses Montefiore, now in his ninety-first 
year, but yet on the point of starting again on a pilgrimage of mercy. I 


had a conversation with him a few years ago, and we entered upon the: 


whole subject of the Jewish question. A more liberal-hearted man does 
not exist on the face of the earth. I see in him a concentration of the 
spirit of the Maccabees. ‘‘ The future of the Holy Land," he said, 
“is this: Give us security for life and property, and the Jews will 


return and take possession of their ancient territory." I have had letters ` 


to a similar purport from the Bishop of Jerusalem, who will no doubt 
confirm what I say. The number of Jews who have already returned to 
theirland is considerable. Villas are growing up in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, they are occupied by Jews, and I hear that there is mani- 
fested a great inclination among the Jews in all parts of the South and the 
East for their return to the Holy Land, whenever they are assured that the 
Turkish Government will be not only able but willing to carry into effect 
the measures which haye been ratified in their behalf. I do not wish, 
far from it, to disparage the labours of those men who hitherto have 
been engaged in the exploration of Palestine. 'On the contrary, I am 
astonished at the skill diligence, and ability they have manifested, 
and I feel that everything they have added to our knowledge of the 
country is so much added to our knowledge of revealed truth, and, there- 
fore, their exertions are to be spoken of with the highest gratitude and 
esteem. But I cannot help saying that we want to go much farther than 
the point they have reached. We may be told that we are impatient, and 
that we are not prosaio enough. I admit allthat, and yet I cannot re- 
strain myself, when I have such an object before me, from a desire to go 
into the matter deeper and deeper, so that not the coasts only, but the 
very bed of the River Jordan, should be explored; but, more than all, do 
I want to get, where we shall get at last, into the Mosque of Omar 
itself, and dive down into the cellars and recesses which are excavated in 
that limestone rock. I have heard from Jews, living on tradition as 
they do—and some of their traditions are well-founded—that the Ark of 
the Covenantis yet to be found thero. They know that it was never taken 
away—there is, at least, no record of it—either in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar or of Titus. Then, how could it disappear? The priests 
regarded it as the holiest of all their treasures; they hid it in some 
hour of peril in the vaults of the rock on which the Temple was built. 
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_ The priests who did it, so runs the belief, were slain in the siege, and 
. the secret perished with them. At any rate, it is well worth our looking 
— for; and if it could be brought to light—that grand old Ark of the 
Covenant—good heavens! what a discovery it would be! What an 
evidence in a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of blasphemy! This is par- 
tieularly an age in which all our thoughts, and the whole of our hearts, 
are given to the present, indifferent to the past, and regardless of tho 
future; but if we can bring men’s minds to look back with reverence to 
days gone by, we shall, as Dr. Johnson says, have advanced somewhat in 
the dignity of thinking beings; and it might create in the minds of many 
people that strong desire expressed in the happy and burning words of 
old Moses, ‘‘ Lord, I pray thee let me pass over and see that good land,” 
that goodly mountain, and Lebanon. 1 can only say that such feelings 
have passed through my own heart thousands and thousands of times. 
My old ago is on this point not much tamer than my early life, nor am I 
singular, for I believe you will find, among the great mass of our people, 
thousands who read and love their Bibles, and who have a burning affection 
for that land, over whose ‘‘ acres walked those blessed feet which eighteen 
hundred years ago were nailed, for our advantage, to the bitter Cross." 
It is somewhat remarkable the passion which people in my own county 
of Dorsetshire have for Hebrew names, so delighted are they to be con- 
nected with the Old Testament. Thus, in my little churchyard, there is a 
tombstone, which I have often shown to strangers, with this inscription : 
““To the memory of Methuselah Coney, who died at the age of twelve 
months." The love they have of Bible names neglects all consistency. 
Who would speak in disparagement of the antiquities of Mexico, of 
Greece, or Rome? but none of these can lead us to the sentiment which 
must be derived from the antiquities of Palestine, to the sanctifying 
effect of such researches, and which must excite solemn and reverential 
feelings in the heart of man. Imay be speaking only my own senti- 
ments, you may perhaps not all sympathise with me, but if so, I can 
only apologise for warmth of expressions which come from the depths of 
my own heart; and I cannot stand forward to move a resolution of this 
sort without saying thus much. And here, to conclude, I wear upon 
my finger something which hourly reminds me of these truths. When 
Dr. Alexander, the first bishop of Jerusalem, himself a Hebrew, went to 
the Holy City, he found one man, and one man only, who was cunning 
to engrave. That one man presented to him a small square bloodstone, 
which you see here on my finger, very rudely carved. Knowing the zeal 
I felt in the welfare of Israel, he sent it to mein a letter, and I have 
had it set, and wear it in aring, which I hope to transmit to my posterity. 
On that stone is engraven—and I may point it out as a ground of 
union between us and the poorest Hebrews, though they believe but 
one half of the Bible—you will concur with me in the prayer which is 
engrayed upon it—it will; I trust, be the prayer of all this assembly— 
** Oh, pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee.” 
(Cheers.) 
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The Rev. Dr. BARCLAY :--My Lord Archbishop, Ladies, and Gentle- . 
men,— When the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund did me L 
the honour of inviting me to second this resolution, I naturally turned 
oyer in my mind what I ought to say, and a story flashed across my 
memory, which was once told me by a clerical friend of mine. Many 
years since, some friends of his were travelling in Palestine, and he 
directed a letter to one of them in Jerusalem. Two months elapsed, 
but he received no answer. Another month passed by, and there was 
still no answer. He then went to the village post-office, and asked the 
post-mistress if she had seen such a letter. After thinking the matter 
over, she said, ** Oh yes, that is the letter I have upon the shelf. I have 
not posted it, because I knew Jerusalem was a place in the Bible, but I - 
did not think it was a place on earth." The schoolmaster has been abroad 
since then, but people are not altogether so wise as they should be 
now. Five years ago I was living with my family in Jerusalem, in 
which holy city some of my children were born; and there were 
people who saw them afterwards, not perhaps with disappointment, 
but with surprise that they were not born black. N ow, the 
Americans have done much to spread the Bible abroad, and we cannot 
know too much about its history and geography. When an American 
minister proves to be a useful man to his congregation, they put apart 
a certain sum of money to send him to Palestine, on the condition of his 
writing to them a series of letters describing what he sees: and 
they consider that money has been well invested, for they feel 
that a religious teacher ought to be stored with information. But 
the majority of book writers cannot speak the language of the country 
when they get to Palestine, and they are therefore cut off from in- 
formation, and are obliged to rely upon their dragomen. These men are 
very polite, and give them every information they think they desire, 
but the Arabs sum up their position by saying that ‘unless a man 
speaks the language of the country he is in danger of dying of starya- 
tion.” All the information we have got respecting Palestine does not 
satisfy the increased desire for further enlightenment on this important 
subject; and we especially want an accurate Ordnance map and survey 
of the whole country. Some people have an imaginary Palestine of their 
own, and do not want to go too much into detail about it. I have met 
with clergymen who have declined to visit Palestine because their minds 
are so made up about its geography that they do not wish to be dis- 
turbed in their ideas. Such persons have a paradise of their own, in 
which they live, but we want men who are competent to seek 
after truth, and they cannot soek after truth in a better land 
than Palestine. It is the whole earth in miniature, for while 
you have perpetual snow on tho summit of Lebanon, you have, 
perhaps, the hottest spot on earth in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. 
In the mountains and valleys, also, we have a variety of climates, which 
are not met with anywhere else, All animals can live there; all plants 
can grow there ; and a ride of a few miles will take you to another atmo- 
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; sphere. Besides, Palestine is a special object of interest to the devout 


mind. When you turn to the Bible you find it said, “It is a land the 


Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy God are always 


upon it from the beginning of the year oven unto the end of the year." 
** Careth for," in this passage means ‘‘ seeketh after,” and consequently 
it ought to be an object of interest to us. Iam sure that underlying 
this movement there is a desire to know more and more of Palestine, 
and itis with this object that different explorations have been made in 
different parts of the country. I remember, by the kind permission of 
Captain Warren, going down the shafts which were sunk under Jerusa- 
lem, and particularly under the south-eastern wall of the Haram 
enclosure, and I shall never forget the wonderful feeling I experienced 
in seeing the red-paint marks upon the stones, as fresh as if the 
workmen had just left them. I felt as if Hiram and Solomon were 
quite close to me. When we investigated the fallen arch in the 
Tyropoeon valley, we searched the court pavement for the ruts of the 
carriage wheels of ancient times, and it brought before us vividly the 
Scene when the Temple was in flames, and Titus was standing in the 
outer court expostulating with the Jews and entreating them to 
spare the upper town. In exploring Jerusalem, my Lord Shaftesbury 
has touched upon one important point. We have stil to get under the 
Mosque of Omar. I do not think the arguments I have heard, and 
which his Grace has alluded to, are valid ones. "There is under the 
“Dome of the Rock " a place with a slab laid over the entrance, 
and if we could lift that up and let a man down, we might make 
important discoveries. I have often remonstrated with the keepers 
of the mosque, and tried from time to time to induce them to let 


me go down, but the answer was, “My beloved, we love you too 


much to let you do that; we do not know what might occur to you. 
There was once a sultan from Egypt who went into the Caye of 
Machpelah, and there he saw Sarah sitting up combing her hair, and 
she struck him blind.” “Well,” I replied, “you have more concern 
for me than I have for myself.” “Even so, my beloved," was the 
reply. There is, however, still another work to be done in Jerusalem, 
and that is the exploration of the second wall. Captain Warren made 
some excavations in this direction, but he could not find the con- 
tinuation of the wall. But, twelve years ago, I was commissioned to 
build a house in Jerusalem, and the plans were sent out to me from 
England. It was to be built on the northern slope of Mount Zion. 
We excavated to the depth of 39 feet, and could not find a foundation; but 
after a time we came upon the remains of an old tower, in what we 
thought was the wall. I had neither the means nor the time to en- 
gage further in the exploration, but we made it into a cistern to 
contain rain-water. But, even supposing that to be the second wall, it 
would only obviate one objection to the Holy Sepulchre, it would 
not prove the genuineness of the present site. Time would fail me 
to allude further to these excavations; but it is most interesting to 
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think of any spot on which our Lord stood. The question is often ` ` 


asked, “Can you show us, amid all these traditions, any place 
where our Lord stood?” Now, as you go out to Bethany there 
is a road on the hill-side, cut in the solid rock; an old Roman 
pavement remains there now, and a gentleman of eminence 
and knowledge of this question rode out with me upon this road, and 
when we came to the spot where our Lord must have passed, he said, 
“I cannot ride over that place: will you hold my horse?” and he 
walked over it. I hope, by the exertions of this Society, we shall arrive 
at a true solution of the dimensions of the Jewish cubit. With regard 
to the other discoveries which have been made there is specially that 
one of the Moabite stone, which I look upon as a page from Josephus 
himself. And, with regard to Josephus, I may say that I went to 
Palestine with a prejudice against that author, but I have tested 
him, so far as his topography is concerned, and haye found it correct, 
and therefore my estimate of his accuracy has been increased a 
hundredfold. The more we investigate these things the more we shall 
be able to realise the facts of our religion, for it is a system of ` 
facts. Before I sit down I will venture to express what I think is the 
feeling of all Bible scholars, that we owe the greatest gratitude to Sir 
Henry James and his officers for the work they have donein Sinai. We 
have now established without doubt the site of the giving of the Law. 
What we wish done for Palestine is the same that was done for 
Mount Sinai; but we must not forget that this is expensive work, 
and that we want money. There is not only the cost in money, but 
the wear and tear of human life. Some of our explorers have given 
their lives to this work and are now sleeping their last sleep there till 
the roll-call of the Great Captain; and others may have to suffer in 
the work. It is a very difficult thing to make explorations amongst old 
ruins, but the men selected to do the work of this Society have been 
the right men in tke right place. They have felt their responsibility, 
and they have done their duty. Everywhere throughout the world 
people are now waiting for the result of this Survey, aud I have no doubt 
the speech of the noble Earl this day will find a response, for it is written, 
“Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and fayour the dust thereof.” 
(Cheers.) I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Capt. R. Burton: Your Grace, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— Almost at 
the last moment your excellent Secretary, my good friend Mr. Walter 
Besant, sent me an “immediate” inviting me to speak about the trans- 
Jordanic region, and gave me the following resolution : 

“That this meeting has heard with great satisfaction of the despatch 
of a second expedition by the American Association for the exploration 
of the Holy Land, and heartily wishes it every possible success.” 

As this meeting well knows, that part of Syria has been the happy 
hunting ground of your Anglo-American colleagues, who propose con- 
tinuing their researchez. They will doubtless prove formidable rivals 
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in the extent and value of their discoveries. The invitation so kindly 
conveyed orders me to renew a great sorrow. I had, as early as 1870, 
proposed to myself two trans-Jordanic trips. The first was to the great 
plateau of central Arabia, known as El Nejd, on a line a little north of 
that taken by Mr. Gifford Palgrave, whose charming book is in the hands 
of every one. But his geography is perhaps the loosest on record; he 
gives us no intelligible account of the mysterious region El Jauf, or the 
“hollow,” an exceptional feature which, from the reports of the Bedawin, 
Iam disposed to consider a great meridional depression corresponding in 
lay and length with the Jordan Valley, but wanting the river. To this 
feature especially I would draw the attention of our future travellers. 
The picturesque pages of Mr. Palgrave give no notice of the Roman, or 
rather the classical ruins which are said to extend from the Haurán to 
the highlands of El Nejd. I have often been assured of their existence 
by the Bedawin, who compared them with the Kasr el Hayr, the ruin 
near Karyatayn, on the way to Palmyra, and for a description of the 
latter I venture to refer you to Mrs. Burton's book, *Inner Life im 
Syria.” The walls are reported to be * mukattab," that is, covered. 
with inscriptions. The second excursion which I had kept for myself, 
and which I now recommend to others, 1s à visit to El Hijr, the district 
lying south-west of the Dead Sea, on the road to El Medinah. It is 
annually traversed by the great pilgrimage caravan which travels from 
Damascus to Meccah, and I had made all my arrangements to travel 
with the Arab chief who escorts the Tayyáreh or flying caravan sent 
to relieve the returning pilgrims with provisions and medical comforts. 
The strangest tales are told concerning El Hijr, and yet, though many 
have proposed visiting it, the tract remains unexplored. Thirty years 
ago the Ritter von Kremer, at the recommendation of that most dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, Baron von Hugel, went to Damascus for the 
purpose, and was deterred by the large sums demanded from him. 
Lately at Bern, in Switzerland, I passed a couple of days with my 
kind friend Professor Aloys Sprenger, and we discussed at full length 
the wonders of El Hijr. J only hope that our Anglo-American 
collaborateurs will not neglect to borrow some of his local knowledge. 
Finally at Basel I strongly advised my young friend Prof. Socin, so well 
known by his travels from Damascus to the Euphrates, to attack 
EI Hijr. He is one of the best men for explorations amongst Arabs, 
as he knows them thoroughly. The following two anecdotes may 
prove his tact and savoir-faire. On one occasion when a revolver was 
stolen from him he procured its restitution by threatening the Shaykh 
with a reference to Constantinople, and he punished him by the fine of 
a dollar by way of permit to his servant. They who know what the 
Bedawi thinks about a “stone dollar," as he calls it, will appreciate the 
just severity of the proceeding. On another occasion his escort at- 
tempted to desert him, when he cocked his rifle and declared he would 
shoot the first mare that moved. Had he said the first man, all would 
have laughed at his beard, but they thought much more seriously 
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about the murder of a mare. Mohammed, as many of you know, when 
passing through El Hijr, hooded his head, veiled his face, and hurried 
at full speed to escape from the phantoms which appal the sight, and 
the terrible voices which shriek in the wayfarer's ear. . He declared it 
to be an accursed land, and every caravan, Iam told, still follows his 
example. I would suggest that the idea arises from the number of 
statues and figures carved in the rocks. The peculiar measure of con- 
verting Damascus, the metropolis and head-quarters of Syria, from a 
consulate to a vice-consulate, caused my recall in 1872, and lost for me 
the chance of visiting the Nejd and El Hijr. But the glory of a dis- 
coverer is not the small addition to general knowledge which his in- 
dividual efforts may secure; his aim is to excite emulation, and induce 
others to labour in the field which he has opened up. A certain book 
called * Unexplored Syria,” has, I am told, had this effect, and has 
sent to Palmyra many students who before never thought of going 
there. The same, I hope, will be the result of a translation of Dr. 
Wetzstein’s “ Reise” to Haurán and the (two) Trachones. He describes 
and figures a world of ruins which is now passing away; the next 
generation will probably see nothing of these weird and ghostly basalt 
walls, which, deserted a thousand years ago and more, look as if the 
tenants had passed from them yesterday. These wondrous buildings, 
in which the hardest stone was worked like wood, are being pulled to 
pieces by the Druzes, and other races, to make their miserable cots. 
I will not call them, with the Rev. Dr. Porter, the giant cities of 
Bashan ”—in fact I hold, with Mr. Freshfield, that they are not * giant 
cities” at all But I strongly recommend them to Colonel Lane. 
Another book is about to appear, and you will hail its appearance. 
The irreparable loss which the Palestine Exploration Fund, not to 
mention individuals, has sustained in the death of my lamented friend, 
that noble worker, Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake, need not be enlarged 
upon in your presence, especially as it has been alluded to by Mr. 
George Grove. His widowed mother“has resolved, you will be glad to 
hear, to publish in a collected form all those letters whose arrival in 
England used to be anticipated with so much eager curiosity, and read 
with so much pleasure and profit. Non omnis moriar will thus apply to 
the memory of that good and gallant English gentleman. 

i It is reported that the United States expedition has been amply pro- 
vided with funds, the sinews of travel and of war, and we may believe 
the report, for our Anglo-American cousins never “do things by 
halves," as the phrase is. Their liberality contrasts strongly with the 
feeble support which the general public of England has bestowed upon 
your great undertaking; and this lukewarmness has ever been a marvel 
and enigma to me. We should of course have expected that in a country 
in which the Bible is the book most read, Bible lands would have been 
the most interesting on earth, and that your especial object, which is to 
illustrate those lands, would be the most popular of objects. You are 
changing careless and incorrect for highly finished maps upona large 
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scale; a xrfua és &ei—you are labouring at the geology, the botany, the 
archeology, and the omnis res scibilis of Palestine. “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” a 
~ clever novel by Mrs. Gaskell, told me long ago that amongst the lower, 
that is, the uneducated classes of England, there is an idea that Biblical 
sites and cities like Jerusalem and Nazareth once existed, but now exist 
no longer; and did this idea extend to cultivated levels it would explain 
the curious apathy with which the vast additions to our knowledge 
proposed by the Palestine Hxploration Fund have been received. The 
same, strange to say, appears to be the case with the Israelites 
dwelling in Europe; theoretically they take an immense interest in the 
homes of their forefathers—practically, it is difficult, I am assured, to 
unloose their purse-strings for the benefit of Judea. I have trespassed 
long upon the patience and courtesy of this meeting; but when wishing 
long life and success to the Palestine Exploration Fund, I would also 
express a hope that it will not consider its mission perfect when its 
map is published. North, south, and east of Palestine proper, there 
are wide regions whose inhabitants were and are still connected with 
it by ties of blood, and by the. sympathisers of society. The country 
- immediately about Damascus, the Leja, the 'Alah, the Haurán, and many 
others, still await serious study, and this will be the work of long and 
laborious years. I will conclude with proposing the resolution, and 
with requesting this influential meeting to join me in offering our best 
wishes for the safety and success of Colonel Lane, the chief of the 
American Expedition, and his adventurous companions. 

The Rev. Horrocks Cocks, of Kensington, on rising to second the 
resolution, expressed the great pleasure it afforded him to be present at 
this annual meeting. He said he presumed that one of the reasons why 
he had been requested to speak to the resolution so ably moved by Cap- 
tain Burton was, that he had several times visited the United States and 
Canada, though he thought that on this question England could justly 
claim the co-operation of the friends of Palestine in the Dominion, and 
he had, therefore, endeayoured to awaken an interest in the minds of 
some of the leading men of Canada in the important investigations 
which the Committee were carrying on in the Holy Land. The United 
States had no hoary past to glory in, no great international questions 
to discuss, no York Minster, no Westminster Abbey, no grand old build- 
ings nor ruins to boast of: but most of the problems the Americans had. 
+o solve were territorial and material, and this to some extent explained the 
characteristics of the Transatlantic press. Still a section of the American 
people were devoting their attention to Palestine, and as this Society 
was rather emulous of co-operation than jealous of competition, the 
resolution would commend itself to them for cordial adoption. Having 
in a very humorous manner replied to the objections of certain would-be 
philanthropists who maintained that the dens of London needed explora- 
tion more than the sites of Palestine, the speaker pointed to the untiring 
labours of the Earl of Shaftesbury in grappling with the evils of our 
overcrowded cities, and said that the noble Earl was quite as much 
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interested in foreign as in home enterprises, as indeed his speech that 
day indicated. The speaker said that his mind was first awakened 
to the claims of Palestine by the labours of Dr. Trail and Isaac 
Taylor, whose joint translation of Josephus he eulogised, and said that 
some of the plates for this important work were prepared in his own 
residence, though he regretted that Dr. Traill was cut off so sadly and 
so suddenly by disease. He felt assured that in ten years to come 
where ten travellers now visited the Holy Land fifty would explore the 
regions east and west of the Jordan, and the important work projected 
and accomplished by this Society would materially assist future travellers 
and explorers in the Eastern lands. The speaker then said that he did 
not think it necessary, after the admirable addresses which had been 
delivered, for him to detain the meeting by any speech, though if there 
was one theme which fired his enthusiasm, and on which he delighted 
to dwell, it was Palestine, and he had come prepared to speak for an 
hour, if necessary, upon the work which this Society had accomplished. 
He did not intend to dogmatise on questions of theology or prophecy, 
but if he might be allowed to add another article to his creed it would 
be—Judea for the Jews. Dwelling on this topic for a few moments, the 
speaker concluded by stating that the Palestine Hxploration Society 
was carrying on a most important. enterprise which challenged the 
sympathy and support of all Christian people. The survey which they 
had already accomplished was of great importance, and he predicted for 
the land which they were now exploring a brilliant industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and spiritual future. 

Mr. GRovE proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Rev. G. WiLLiams: I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution, 
and am glad to avail myself of the occasion of doing so to say that 
lately when I was staying at Oxford I had an opportunity of talking 
over this map of Palestine with Dr. Pusey, and I promised him that 
if I had the opportunity I would communicate to this meeting the very 
great value he attaches to the work which is being done in Palestine 
by this Association. No person can better appreciate the work than 
Dr. Pusey, and I am glad to say that it has his most entire approval 
and support; and I may perhaps be allowed to mention, as a hint 
to the Executive Committee, that many of us would, I am sure, be 
very glad indeed if this map could be at once taken in hand and pub- 
lished in parts asrapidly as those parts can be completed, and then put into 
a complete form perhaps two or three years hence. In the meantime many 
of us who are interested in the geography of Palestine are exceedingly 
impatient to have the results of that great work which this Society 
has undertaken. It is a great satisfaction to me, my Lord Archbishop, 
to second the vote of thanks to your Grace, who has watched with 
such interest the proceedings of this Society, and whose services in 
advocating it have been so valuable. (Cheers.) 
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BEIT JIBRIN, 20th March, 1875. 
THE SURVEY OF THE DEAD SEA DESERT, AND A VISIT TO MASADA. 


TEE wearisome period of indoor work which we are yearly compelled 
to undergo during the violent cold and wet winter weather—a time when 
we all suffered much in health, and which is never looked forward to 
with pleasure—is at length over, and I hope that only one more winter 
in Palestine remains to be gone through. 

On the 25th February, as soon as a storm of rain and wind had sub- 
sided, we once more took the field. The expedition was cut down to the 
utmost, only such clothes as could be carried in the beds were allowed. 
Books, meteorological instruments, photographic apparatus, and one 
tent were left behind. Lieut. Kitchener having only just recovered 
from a sharp attack of fever, as well as our head servant, who has for 
some time past suffered very much from the effects of our hard campaign 
in the Jordan valley, remained in Jerusalem in order to complete the 
selling off of Fund property authorised by the Committee, and thus the 
party being reduced considerably, we managed to place our whole 
equipment, including barley for three days, upon twelve pack animals. 
The reason of this change was that we proposed, by forced marches and 
rapid work, to fill in the Judæan Desert from the line of Wady el 
Taamireh to the boundary of the trigonometrical survey at Wady 
Seiyal, 330 square miles in all, and as supplies were not to be obtained, 
nor camels to be hired in this wild district, we had to carry all we wanted 
with us, and it was a great object to move as rapidly as possible. 

Our success was greater than we could haye expected; we were not 
stopped by weather until quite the end of the time. In twelve days we 
surveyed the whole 330 square miles, settled over 200 names, and only 
paid about £7 in backsheesh, whereas other travellers had been obliged in 
fourteen days to pay as much as £30. We made a correct plan of the 
fortress of Masada and visited ‘Ain Jidy. Thus, in spite of two days 
during which we were detained in Hebron by a violent storm, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching our present camp in the western plain on the 11th 
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March. On the 13th Lieut. Kitchener re-joined, and the ordinary survey 
work was re-commenced. 

During the whole of this period not one of the natives who accomé 
panied us was able to speak a word of any language but Arabic—a fact 
which is, perhaps, worth mentioning, as showing that the party has 
become pretty independent in the matter of language. 

The main points of Biblical interest in this area were, first, the 
recovery of those of the six cities in the Midbar or wilderness which are 
as yet unknown—namely, Middin, Sekakah, the City of Salt, and Nibshan, 
apparently all lying between Jericho and Engedi; and, in the second 
place, the identification of the famous cave “by the sheepcotes (Gede- 
roth) on the way” from Engedi to the land of Benjamin, where Saul 
and David met on the occasion when the king came down “to seek 
David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats" (1 Sam. xxiv. 2). 

As regards the first our success has been indifferent; with the excep- 
tion of Middin, I am unable to propose any identifications. Wo found 
the Arabs very willing and intelligent, and every ruin we could hear 
of we fixed and explored, but the total number did not exceed seven, 
and of these only one (Khirbet Umm Haleseh) seemed undoubtedly an old 
site. The remainder were the traces of small convents, hermit’s caves, 
and other indications of early Christian monkish establishments, pro- 
bably belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries, when such numbers of 
saints and hermits came to these dreary solitudes to spend their days in 
retirement. 

There is no want of care or thoroughness in the work which can 
account for not finding the ancient sites and names we had hoped to 
fix, but a reason which seems to me to preclude the possibility of the 
preservation of the names exists in the modern and descriptive character 
of the nomenclature throughout the district. We have always found it far 
easier to collect names among the Arabs than among the Fellahin or 
villagers. The names are quite as rfumerous and better known ; the 
nomadic tribes far more intelligent and more willing to give the names. 
At first sight, the chance of identification would seem greater in 
the wild country where no plough has passed over the ground, and no 
village has been built from the dismembered relics of ancient structures, 
but experience teaches us that the reverse is the case. The settled 
population have preserved the ancient names-under forms more or 
less modified, the wandering Bedouin haye replaced them by descriptive 
titles of their own, and thus the names of ruins are merely ** Mother 
of Pillars,” “Father of Cayes,” ** Pigeon's Cliff,” ** Valley of Nests,” 
“ Valley of Wild Goats,” “The Convent," “The Steps,” or some 
similar insignificant’ but well-known appellation. The nomenclature 
already obtained before the survey is far more correct here than in other 
parts of Palestine; we were able most fully to confirm the results of Dr, 
Tristram’s work along the shores of the Dead Sea, as well as to admire 
the energy which must have been necessary to enable him to push for- 
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ward in places where I should have thought it impossible for pack 
animals Lo pass, The labours of Robinson here, as everywhere, are mar- 
vellously accurate and satisfactory ; and of the forty names on Murray’s 
map (one-fifth of the number we obtained) we found all but two correct, 
although the positions of some places were altered as much as four 
miles. 

It was extremely fortunate for us that the great storm which caught 
us at Tekú“a last December and drove us back to Jerusalem forbade our 
attempting to push through the Desert as we intended. Even in the 
early spring we had considerable difficulty in obtaining water, and I 
think that, as scarcely any rain fell in this desert, we should have found 
it impossible to proceed at the former time, even if there had been no 
danger of fever, as we were warned there was; and, indeed, considering 
the pestilence which raged over the plains last autumn (reducing the - 
population of many villages one half), and also remembeing the unhealthy 
condition of Jericho, even as late as January, we should probably have 
suffered severely in the lower country near ‘Ain Jidy. 

The route we took through the country differs from that of both Tristram 
and Robinson. We camped for two days at the principal well in 
Wady Hasásah (Bir el Sekeiriyeh). Thence we removed to ‘Ain Jidy, 
where our Arabs were anxious for usto camp at the fountain. Looking 
down, however, from the top of the cliffs at the narrow serpent-like 
path or Nukb, which led down 1,200 feet to the spring, I came to the 
conclusion that it would be impossibie for heavily-laden animals, tired 
with five hours' march, to get down in safety, so we camped on the top 
of the cliff, and sent all the beasts down unloaded to drink and to bring 
up water. It took them one hour to get down and one hour anda . 
quarter to get up again. We afterwards descended to the Dead Sea ` 
shore for survey, and were of opinion we should have lost half of our 
beasts if we had followed the advice of the Arabs (who have no idea 
what a horse can or cannot do). One false step and an animal might 
rollto the bottom without stopping, as we afterwards heard had hap- 
pened to more than one unlucky camel bringing loads of salt from Jebel 
Usdum. We afterwards found water in a hollow of the rocks, and on 
this we existed for two days. 

From ‘Ain Jidy we removed to Bir es Sherky, a fine rock-cut reservoir, 
nearly full of water, and containing also many frogs and weeds. The 
taste was unpleasant. We stayed here one day, and visited Masada, 
nine miles distant. 'Thence we removed to Wady Seiyal to the encamp- 
ment of Abu Dahúk (son of the famous sheikh of that name). Here 
we were caught in the most tremendous gale which we have yet ex- 
perienced in tents ; andour next march of nineteen miles in a perfect hur- 
ricane of bitter wind, with showers of sleet and hail, necessitated by the 
fact that all our barley and other stores were consumed, was the hardest 
bit of experience we have yet encountered. Our dogs and two muleteers 
were unable to face the storm, and took refuge in caves. Old Sheikh 
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Hamzeh (the famous guide, of whom Dr. Tristram, Mr. Palmer, and 
others have written) fell off his pony twice, and had to be tied on. The 
brave beasts struggled for eleven hours, and crossed more than one 
torrent of cold water up nearly to the girths, but by eight at night they 
were in a warm stable, and we had found refuge in Hebron in the house 
of à German Karaite Jew, whose hospitality was as greatas his sub- 
sequent charge was high. We passed the following day in the house, 
and on the Wednesday encamped on the green in front of the town. 
On Thursday we again packed tbe tents wet, and descended to our 
present camp at Beit Jibrin, where a day was devoted to getting the 
camp dry, resembling a ship after a storm, with every sort of article, 
bedding, clothing, tents, &c., exposed to the sun and the breeze. The 
horses showed for several days the effects of the two nights' exposure to 
cold and wet in the forms of rheumatism, sore back, and sore heel, but 
so hardy are these Syrian horses that not one was off its feet through 
the whole of the time. 
To return to the results obtained. There is an important canon of 
identification which, though it is hinted at more than once by Mr. 
Grove, has been entirely ignored by many of the later writerson Biblical 
sites. As it isin perfect accordance with the discoveries made during 
the course of the survey, I feel no hesitation in confirming its value, 
and the beauty of the explanation thus given to what has often been 
supposed a confused and fragmentary inventory of towns will be at once 
recognised. The proposition may be briefly stated as follows:— The 
order of occurrence of the names in any of the groups of towns mentioned in 
the book of Joshua is invariably an indication of relative situation.” The 
order is, in fact, the natural one in which any modern inhabitant of the 
country might enumerate the sites, whilst the different grcups are all 
natural divisions of the country according to physical characteristics. 
This fact, which I hope to prove definitely in my next report, is the 
next step to the classification in groups under the various royal cities 
which I pointed out as being the first step in systematic distribution of 
the sites. The third step remains: the identification of each sito in 
accordance with these propositions, towards which the survey will haye 
done more than has been done since the time of Robinson; and thus I 
hope that one and not the least valuable of its results will be the vindi- 
cation of the systematic and contemporary character of the topographical 
passages of the Book of Joshua. 
f I feel that this subject is of such interest that it cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. In the papers which I have sent to the Committee on the 
topography I haye, to a certain extent, followed it out. In the tribe of 
Judah the towns, 126 in all, are divided into twelye groups. The cities 
of the south country (the first group) lie beyond the Beersheba limit of 
our work, The fourteen towns of the Shephalah, the sixteen cities of 


_ the Plain, the nine cities of the lowlands of Libnah, are so little known 
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that I hope my report on the identifications in these districts will quite 


_ revolutionise some of the theories previously put forward. The three 


cities of Philistia are all known, but the Western Negeb (capital Debir) 
and the group between this and the Jeshimon were scarce known at all 
till last autumn. Last, but not least, is the group of nine, of which 
Hebron is the capital, and of which we have newly identified three. 
The remaining groups are better known, being thóse in the hills; six 
cities, of which Gedor was the capital; and those mentioned by the 
Septuagint immediately south of Jerusalem, with six in the Midbar. 
In every one of these groups I hope to be able to show that the canon 
of identification proposed above holds good, but more than one old 
identification will be found to fail under the test in cases where a simi- 
larity of name alone has been thought sufficient. 

Judging by this indication of position the site of Middin should be on 
the northern limit of the Midbar or Desert. The position of Betharabah, 
first in the list, though not certainly identified, is known to haye been 
near to W. Kelt, south of Jericho. Middin stands next to it. This 
consideration leads me to identify it with Khirbet Mird, a famous site 
on the edge of the Bukeia, east of Mar Saba. It is noticed by M. 
Ganneau and Mr. Drake in former reports, and there is no doubt that 
it was an ancient site of considerable importance. It stands upon a 
steep cliff, and the water supply is derived from a fine aqueduct leading 
to rock-cut reseryoirs. Other caves containing water are hewn at the 
foot of the hill, Further details I cannot give from memory alone, and 
my notes and plans counected with the site are now in London, Ata 
later period the site was known as Mons Mardes, but if it be, as I 


-believe, an acknowledged law that R and D are often interchanged, then 


we have in Mird a corruption possibly of Midd, and the name is the 
same as that of Middin, the loss of the final N being very common in the 
Arabic modification of Hebrew names. Were it not for the position of 
the site and the impossibility of identifying it with any town except 
one of the list of six cities in the Desert, I should hesitate to put forward 
this suggestion, but taking the various circumstances in fayour of the 
identifications, the name seems to me to be sufficiently near. 

It is not, however, possible to suppose that any large or important 
places ever existed in the dreary wastes, rocky valleys, conical chalk 
mounds, white flint-bound ridges, or in the winding muddy wadies, 
with an occasional reservoir hewn in the harder stratum of the limestone 
to supply water in a country destitute of springs. Except at ‘Ain Jidy, 
the Hazazon Tamar, or Southern City of Palms, there is no natural 
site for a city in this “ solitude,” aptly so called in the Bible (Heb. Ha- 
Jeshimon). One may travel all day and see only the desert partridge, 
and a chance fox or vulture. Only the dry and fleshy plants, which 
require no water, grow on the hills, and in the valleys the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation consists of the Retem, or white broom bushes which 
were just coming into bloom. Wearisome to ride over, and uninterest- 
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ing to survey, the Jeshimon is in parts (as below ‘Ain Jidy) deserted even 
by the Arabs, and is the most desolate country we have ever come 


_across. I am strongly tempted to suppose that Sekakah, Nibshan, 


and the City of Salt, were small mud villages on the borders of the Dead 
Sea, in the vicinity of such springs as ‘Ain Terabeh and ‘Ain el 
Ghuweir. The name City of Salt suggests a connection with the Salt 
Sea, unless, indeed, it were to be placed at Tell el Milh, “the Hill of 
Salt ;” but here the question of relative position comes in, and seems 
to me to prevent the identification. It might possibly be thought that 
Sekakah has some connection with Ras el Shugf, but the suggestion is 
scarce worth mentioning, and unless some future careful explorer is 
more fortunate than we were, I fear that the four cities of the desert 
have shared the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, and have left no trace 
behind. 

In the second question, that of the cave where Saul and David met, 
we shall, I hope, turn out to be more fortunate, In the lower country 
the ridges above the Dead Sea caves are not numerous, and all my 
inquiries failed to produce one sufficiently large for the requirements of 
the case. A few small Tors, as they are here called, exist, but in none 
of these could “David and his men” be hidden “in the sides of the 
cave," so as to be unseen by Saul as he entered. There are, however, 
caves on the edge of the higher hills, and we at last heard of a cave, 
said to be of considerable size, at Khirbet Minieh, on the direct route 
from Jerusalem to ‘Ain Jidy. I was not able at the time to visit it, but 
shall make a point of doing so from Jerusalem in May. "These caves 
are still used by the peasantry from the hill country as sheepcotes; 
and if, as seems likely, this cave prove to be of unusual extent, upon 
the direct route, and as far as we have been able to find the only one 
upon that route, there will be at least a considerable probability that it 
is the site in question. 

The difficulty of the country, espécially towards the north of the 
district, is very considerable. On our first day's expedition across 
country it took us over four hours to advance five miles, owing to the 
great depth of the valleys, and at length, when we fancied we had 
arrived at our point, we found it would take two hours more at least to 
reach it. Fortunately we got a good view of the valley at our feet, and 
were not absolutely obliged to revisit the point in question. Farther 
south thé country is absolutely impassable, as «huge gorges 1,000 to 
1,500 feet deep, and nearly a mile wide in some places, are broken by 
the great torrents flowing in winter over perpendicular precipices into 
the sea. We descended and followed the shore at “Ain Jidy as far as 
the sulphur springs discovered by Dr. Tristram. These proved to bo 
dry, though there was a very strong and local smell of sulphur, observ- 
able only for some few yards near the shore. The. season was much 
drier than that when Dr. Tristram visited the shore, and the Seil, or 
brook in Wady Sideir, which he Saw, and of which our Arabs Spoke, 
was quite dry, as well as that in Wady el Areijeh. 
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_ The scenery along the shore is so magnificent in its wild and desolate 
grandeur that it was worth any discomfort or weariness to see it. Below 
is the blue oily water, the white capes, and little mud cones of a soft 


Si 


deposit, marking a former geological level; above, the tall crags and Seek 


castellated precipices of the great wall, which runs ever higher and f 


steeper to near Masada. From “Ain Jidy the square isolated block of jy 
Masada was visible, and the low mole-hill of Jebel Usdum ; whilst on "Dua 


the east above the deep gorges of the Arnon and lesser streams among 
the Blue Mountains, “ scarred with an hundred wintry water-courses,” 

the white towers of Kerak were distinctly visible, standing apparently 
unapproachable upon a great cliff. The ride to Masada was equally 
grand; and the appearance of this wonderful fortress, as it stood up 
black against the morning sun, and the shining level of the Dead Sea, 
while below, in the valley, a herd of beden (the Ibex, or wild goat) were 
hopping from boulder to boulder, was as grand and picturesque a bit of 
savage scenery as a painter could desire. I was sorry Lieut. Kitchener 
was unable to accompany us for photography, especially as I had no 


time for sketching. Corporal Armstrong took three dry-plate views, ` 


two of which seem satisfactory, but the great gale at Masada made 
photography almost an impossibility. 

The Ta‘amireh Arabs, amongst whom we were first, have a very bad 
name in Jerusalem, but we found them civil and obliging, and very 
intelligent, especially Sheikh Abel el Kader, at whose camp—the largest 
encampment I have yet seen, twenty-eight tents, or about thirty guns— 
we first pitched in Wady Hasásah. These Ta‘amirehs are not true 
Arabs, but half Fellahin. They are fine-built fellows, of a browner 
colour than the true Bedawi, and wear shoes and turbans, instead of 
the kufeyeh and sandal. They are also so degraded as to cultivate 
the ground, and grow corn, which they store in Bethlehem, and sell for 
very high prices. 

On the second day, when out alone with Abel el Kader, I met some 
very wild-looking fellows belonging to the K‘aabineh; they were true 
Bedouin, with the peculiar silvery tint which overlies the brown of their 
complexion, giving them a dusky appearance. They all wore sandals, 
and a single shirt; with ram’s horn for powder, and a very long gun 
slung behind. Though at first they ran at us as though to annihi- 
late us, they were very civil, knowing the sheikh well, and on his 
explaining that I was one of a party of Kanasil, a term I afterwards 
found to be the plural of consul, a European dignitary for whom the 
Bedawi has unlimited respect. I hope that I shall be par doned for thus 
involuntarily assuming such a title, but it appears that in the desert it 
is see always possible or wise to refuse honours when ‘‘ thrust upon 
one.’ 

The Bedouin appear to look forward to a millenium, when the Chris- 
tians will turn the desert into a Paradise of running streams, gardens, 
and vineyards. In this, it seems to me, we have a tradition of Crusading 
times. The Crusaders appear to have turned considerable attention to 


. face of the cliff, and is lost in channels for ir 
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the cultivation of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea basin. At Beisan 
and Jericho we found traces of sugar manufacture, and the drystone 
walls of the Crusading vineyards extend over all the Bukeia, or low 
plain beneath Mar Saba. Farther south we found the Roman camps 
were called by our guides to Masada, Karwm Kharban, or “ruined 
vineyards.” 

The great luxury coveted by the Bedouin is tobacco, and we soon 
found that the present of a pipeful would bring the whole tribe on us 
in a swarm, in relation to which the Jehalin pipes, as I informed Abu 
Dahuk, had jinjans, or coffee-cups, by mistake, for bowls, being, I should 
fancy, about double the capacity of the ordinary native pipe. 

From ‘Ain Jidy southwards, the country belongs to the Jehalin, who, 
as far as our experience goes, we found fully worthy of Dr. Robinson’s 
remark that they are the filthiest and most degraded of Arabs. The 
former tribes have no horses, but the Jehalin have some strong and large 
mares—not, however, I imagine, very well bred. The young Sheikh 
Abu Dahúk is one of the greatest ruffians I have ever met, and I have 
no doubt might any day endeavour to emulate the prowess of his 
father. 

At Wady Hasásah we heard great accounts of a raid by the Dhullam 
Arabs, and that the Jehalin had been driven from their country, but I 
was inclined to disbelieve the story altogether, and it was not till we 
were leaving the country that we found a body of cavalry posted 
close to our camp at Wady Seiyal, and that a serious fray had really 
occurred just before we arrived, which may account for the excited 
bearing of many of the Arabs we met. The Bedouin are for some reason 
or other all much excited just now in the south, and we hear that war 
is going on within three hours’ distance of our present camp at Beit 
Jibrin. 

Two sites of especial interest demand a special description, namely, 
‘Ain Jidy and Masada. D 

‘Ain Jidy.—The spring of ‘Ain J idy comes out from beneath a rock on a 
little plateau 500 feet above the Dead Sea, and 1,200 feet below the top 
of the cliffs. Its temperature at the spring head on a cool cloudy day 
we found to be 83° Fahr., unpleasantly warm to the taste, though the 
water is clear and sweet. I was not previously aware that it was a 
thermal spring. The stream flows in a long cascade over the steep 

; rigation beneath. Its 
course 18 marked with tall rushes and low bushes, and the gigantic 
leaves of the ‘Osher, the yellow berries of the Solanum, or apple of 
Sodom, and the flat cedar-like tops of the thorny Dardára, make a 
thicket round the spring. The bulbuls and hopping thrushes delight 
in this cover, and on the cliffs above, the black grakles, with their 
golden wings and melodious note, may be seen soaring, Beneath the 
spring on every side are ruined garden walls and terraces, and a large 
terraced mound or tell, perhaps the site of the ancient town. An aque- 
duct leads from the spring to Wady el Areijeh, where are other smaller 
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water channels, relics of some well-watered garden of perhaps Crusading 


times. The tombs found by Dr. Tristram we did not see, but what 
seemed to me of most interest was a rude, square, solid platform, about 
10-15 feet wide, and 3 feet high, consisting of unhewn blocks, and having 
very much the appearance of what might not unnaturally be expected 
to exist in such a spot—namely, an ancient altar, dating back, perhaps, 
to Jewish times. , 

There is a ruined mill, apparently modern, at the spring, and a 
building resembling a small tower, beneath the gorge of Wady el 
Areijeh, but beyond what is mentioned above, we saw no indications 
of antiquity. Nota single palm exists this side of the Dead Sea, and | 
the shore presents alternately masses of boulders and broken stones, 
or fine shingle, very tiring to walk upon. The whole extent is utterly 
barren until the cane-brake and marshy ground near the northern 
springs and Ras Feshkhah are reached. 

Masada.-——The site of Masada requires, perhaps, more careful explora- 
tion than we were able to give to it. Time pressed, and we could only 
afford a single day, so we got into the saddle by 6 a.m., reached the ruin 
by 9 a.m., and remained till 3 p.m. We executed a traverse survey of the 
top with the prismatic compass and tape, and special plan of the chapel. 
We also fixed the positions of the Roman camps below. A very severe 
gale of wind came on, and we found great difficulty in taking our 
observations. I was disappointed in the hope of descending to the 
tower at the north angle, being afraid to venture in so strong a wind 
70 feet down over the edge of the precipice, although I had brought 
ladders and ropes for the purpose. Perhaps some opportunity may 
occur later of making this interesting exploration. We returned to 
camp at 6 p.m., and were kept awake all night by the wind. 

To give an adequate idea of the appearance of Masada is by no means 
easy, a great plateau standing 1,500 feet or more above the Dead Sea, 
and measuring 2,080 feet along its greatest length, which extends north 
and south, and 1,050 feet east and west; it is surrounded on every side 
with vertical walls of rock, and cut off from the rest of the cliff by 
deep gorges on the south, south-east, north-west, and west, whilst on 
the east it stands above a broad plain reaching down to the shore of 
the Dead Sea. 1 

The first point which strikes one on approaching the ruin and climb- 
ing to the plateau is the wonderful exactitude of the description by 
Josephus (B. J. vii; 8. 2). Left last to the Jews as a stronghold after 
the capture of Herodium and Macheerus, it was not until every other 
disturbance had been quelled that the Romans turned to the tremendous 
task of reducing Masada. Flavius Silva “got together all his army” 
and besieged Eleasar, chief of the Sicarii, and having garrisoned the 
surrounding country, “he built a wall quite round the entire fortress ; 
he also set his men to guard the several parts of it; he also pitched his 
camp in such an agreeable place as he had chosen for the siege, and at 
which place the rock belonging to the fortress did make the nearest 
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approach to the neighbouring mountain." Yet further, the main diffi- 
culty of the siege, the absolute impossibility of obtaining not only pro- 
visions, but even a drop of water, was overcome by Roman energy and 
system, and supplies were brought into camp probably from a great 
distance; as no water exists, as far as we could discover, within a 
radius of about ten miles, the principal supply was probably from ‘Ain 
Jidy and the springs near it along the seashore. 
Josephus goes on to describe the fortress and the valleys, of which he 
says well “ that the eye could not reach their bottoms." Two approaches 
alone existed, one on the seaside, one on the west orland side. The first, 


- called the “Serpent,” from its innumerable windings, appears to have 


been a mere track by which a man could climb, and has almost entirely 
disappeared; but looking cautiously over the edge I could see far down 
faint traces of a parapet wall near the bottom of the precipice, looking 
like an outwork perched upon the crags. This is no doubt part of the 
more difficult ascent. The land approach was easier, a narrow knife- 
like promontory of softer limestone here juts out from the rocky wall. 


‘This is the White Promontory. The junction of the tongue with the main 


cliff is now hidden by a huge mound of débris reaching up perhaps 300 
feet. This huge earthwork is the ramp which the Roman general made 
to attack the fortress from the side of his camp in the most accessible (or 
rather the least impossible) direction. 

On reaching the summit one is struck, first, by the small extent of 
the ruins compared with the area of the plateau; secondly, with the 
difficulty of supplying the garrison with water. The first is fully 
explained by Josephus: “For the king reserved the top of the hill, which 
was of a fat soil and better mould than any valley, for agriculture, that 
such as committed themselves to this fortress for their preservation 
might not even there be quite destitute of food in case they should ever 
be in want of it from abroad.” Thus itis quite natural that the prin- 
cipal and most ancient ruins should be confined to the northern corner 
of the enclosure. The whole plateau Was surrounded by a wall which 
now remains in heaps of good-sized masonry rudely squared and 
apparently neyer laid in mortar. The length of this wall we make to be 
4,880 feet; according to Josephus it was seven furlongs, or about 4,620 
feet; another instance of the fact that the supposed exaggerations of this 
author disappear before careful examination. Even the great length 
which he ascribes to the “Serpent ascent,” thirty furlongs, only gives an 
average length of thirteen times the vertical height to be scaled, which 
cannot be thought excessive, being, as far as I can calculate, almost 
exactly the gradient of the terrible Nukb or descending path from the 
upper cliff to the spring at ‘Ain Jidy. 

The towers round the wall are still traceable in places, and the block 
of Herod’s palace “within and below the walls of the citadel, but 
inclined to its north side af the western ascent,” is to be identified, I 
think, with the great square area 200 feet wide, which now presents 
nothing but a confused mass of fallen walls and masonry, and which 
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. adjoins the top of the western ascent close within the wall. There is a 
Striking resemblance between the masonry and that at Jebel Fureidis. 
Near the north corner of the fortress a small vault remains perfect. Tt 
. hag a cradle roof semicircular, and with the narrow keystone and broader 
stones at the haunches which I have so often had occasion to point out 

as being distinctive of Roman work. Another peculiarity is common in 
the two sites. The main part of the ruins consist of long parallel walls 
of rudely squared masonry extending some 100 feet, and having intervals 
of only 10 feet. It will be found that a precisely similar disposition 
equally puzzling exists in the ruins of the great building generally con- 
sidered the site of Herod’s summer palace at the foot of Jebel Fureidis. 
In all probability these foundation vaults were used as storehouses, and 
in them would be found those treasures of corn and fruit which, laid up 
by Herod, were found fresh and good 100 years later by Eleasar. 

Josephus frequently speaks of ‘“‘the very top of the mountain," and 
the expression seems to refer to the high mound at the north angle, from 
which a subterranean passage led to the palace. The western ascent was 
guarded by a large tower 1,000 cubits below (about 1,300 feet, again a 
very correct estimate); from the summit of this we did not remark any 
traces, and no doubt it was destroyed by the Romans. It can hardly, I 
think, be identified with the curious circular tower at the north angle, 
70 feet beneath the platform, which I was unable to visit, but which 
does not seem to be specially mentioned by Josephus. 

The next question is that of water supply, concerning which we read 
that Herod **cut many and great pits as reservoirs for water at every 
one of the places that were inhabited." Of these we found six in all 
pretty evenly distributed over the area, and averaging 50 to 100 feet in 
length. In addition to this there is à fine masonry reservoir measuring 
nearly 50 feet in length placed in the southern angle, and a small well 
on the west near the wall. The great pits were all dry, but this is pro- 
bably due to no rain having fallen, and not to the decay of the fortress, 
for with one exception they do not seem to have ever been cemented. 

To return to the Roman siege of Masada. The White Promontory was 
300 cubits (400 feet) beneath the plateau, and the mound made by Silva 
was 200 cubits, or 270 feet high. On the top of the mound it was, 
therefore, necessary to raise another structure, and “another elevated 
work of great stones compacted together was raised upon that bank: this 
was 50 cubits (about 70 feet) both in breadth and in height." This, also, 
remains intact upon the top of the mound, a narrow causeway at a slope 
of about one by one, and reaching about the height and breadth men- 
tioned by Josephus to within a short distance of the present gateway. 
It consists of large blocks rudely hewn and very closely built together. 
The exactitude of this description furnishes, I would suggest, a good 
answer to those writers who are only too apt to discover exaggeration 
and error in the descriptions of the Jewish historian, written, as they 
would haye us believe, at a distance from the spot which he himself 
had neyer yisited, and after a lapse of time sufficient to account for any 
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supposed errers. This is emphatically untrue as regards Masada. The ` 


description is that of one familiar with the site and accustomed to 
describe what he saw with an accuracy to which the majority of modern 
writers cannot lay claim. 

The Roman investment remains perfect to this day, and as one looks 
down upon the long wall and orderly camps spread out as upon a plan 
beneath, the mind conjures up the system and discipline of a Roman 
army, the shining armour and orderly ranks which Josephus delights to 
describe, and one can imagine the despair of the wretched zealots as they 
looked down secure but helpless on the inevitable fate which the genius, 
energy, and determination of a Roman general was slowly but surely 
preparing for them. 

On the west side of the fortress, upon a low spur ‘of the hills, lies the 
camp which Silva held in person. It is a square of some 200 feet wide, 
as far as we can judge, rather larger than the average of such camps as 
exist near Jenin and Beit Jibrin. The four gates, with their internal 
traverse, and the Via Principalis, are distinctly traceable. In the north- 
west corner is an inner enclosure, which I suppose to be the position of 
the general's tent. The walls are now huge heaps of stones, but they 
seem to have been built up in courses which remain visible here and 
there. 

A second camp, almost of equal magnitude, is laid out on the plain 
south-east of the rock. It has the peculiarity of a sort of bastion in the 
south-west angle. The surrounding wall runs in front of these camps, 
and in connection with this there are six small square forts of perhaps 
90 feet wide, two in front of the eastern camp, two between it and that of 
Silva, and two yet farther west, the last being skilfully hidden behind a 
conical peak so as to be invisible from all that part of the fortress which 
is most nearly approached to this outwork. These forts remind us of 
those mentioned in the famous siege of Jerusalem by Titus. In fact, the 
attack has many striking points of similarity; it is made on the open 


ground north and east of the fortress, ánd on the other sides the great . 


wall, as at Jerusalem, scales the steep slopes of the hills on the opposite 
sides of the ravine and runs along the plateau above. It is quite possible 
that Silva, when he planned the attack on Masada, had in his mind the 
example of the emperor in that successful blockade which, to a soldier, 
seems remarkable for its happy choice of position. 

The value of this perfect example of the method employed by the 
Romans in conducting a siege in the stonier parts of Palestine is unques- 
tionable; by the light of what we can here learn we shall be able to 
search at Jerusalem for indications of the great surrounding wall, and 
of the site of Roman camps, and I already see that the great flint mounds 


near Scopus, which have as yet escaped the attention of explorers, will 


require careful examination, as very probably connected with the first 
Roman camp there established. We cannot, however, expect at Jeru- 
salem, where the ground is all under cultivation, that any traces so 
perfect as those round this desolate fortress should haye been left to the 
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present day. The lesson we learn from Masada—untouched and scarce 
visited since it met its fate from Silva—is, thatthe destruction of ruins in 
Palestine is due far more to human agency than to the gradual action of 
time. 

Roman ruins, though the most interesting, are not, however, the only 
ones at Masada. In the centre of the area stands a Byzantine chapel, 
which, from the disposition of the atrium and the rounded arches of the 
windows, I should be disposed to think earlier than Crusading times. 
There are no masons’ marks on its walls, and the masonry of the apse is 
finished with a tooling which, as I have previously described it, belongs 
to Byzantine times. 

The entrance gate to the fortress is, however, evidently later, and 
has a pointed arch with a keystone cut out beneath so as to give the 
apex of the arch. On the outside are the marks which M. de Saulcy 
compares with planetary signs. 

The first is the well-known Wusm, or tribe mark of the Rasheideh 
Arabs, two of the others are claimed by sections of the Jehalin. The 
remaining marks, some old, some fresh cut, are of the same origin, and 
show the assertion made by various tribes in turn of proprietorship of 
the hidden treasures which the Bedouin suppose to exist here. I did 
not observe any mark which seemed to me of earlier character. 

Two curious details remain to notice—the hermit’s cave and the pigeon- 
hole niches in the walls of the buildings. The first, a small tomb-like 
cavern immediately south of the chapel, I have never seen noticed. I 
entered and planned it, and found on the wall of the vestibule the 
following short inscription painted on the white rock in that curious red 
pigment which is observable in the graphite on the pillars of the Holy 
Sepulchre church, and in those of the Basilica at Bethlehem, in the apse 
of the chapel in the Convent of the Cross, and in other places where 
medieval graphites remain :— 

+KYPINKOC+ 

On the left is a rude bit of ornamentation which 1 take to represent a 
branch with two pomegranates and some leayes. 

The pigeon-hole niches formed by the disposition of the masonty in 
the interior wall of a tower on the west wall, and on both sides of the 
wall forming the chord of a semicircular structure in another part of the 
ruin, have been photographed before, and have considerably puzaled most 
explorers. I suppose them to be of Christian origin. We shall have occa- 
sion to mention similar niches in the cave chapels at Beit Jibrin. At 
Damascus the Burj el Rus, or “tower of heads,” has similar niches, 
where, 1 believe, the skulls of criminals used to be exhibited. The 
niches are larger than those for lamps, so common in tombs, as at 
Tibneh. The disposition of skulls into trophies is a ghastly fancy, 
common in Italy and in parts of France as well as in Sinai, and the most 
natural explanation seems to me that the skulls of the monks or hermits 
who, as we see from the chapel and the Christian inscription, once fre- 
quented the spot, were collected and exhibited to their brethren upon 
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these walls. $ 
Roman remains in an isolated position, and as it falls Geen to = 


À ‘the east I suppose it to be a trace of another chapel, though I failed to . 
Rz find traces of the walls of a nave. 1 
For further particulars I must refer to the plan which we shall send | 
home as soon as possible, and to detailed notes which are stored in our 
note-books. Of subterranean caverns, beyond a few caves in the face of 
the cliff looking like hermits’ habitations, I saw no traces ; but, as I haye 
said above, I was unfortunately unable to attempt the descent to the - 
great circular tower, and did not therefore see those entrances which 
Dr. Tristram mentions as probably leading to great vaults. Such vaults | 
are not, however, mentioned by Josephus in his general description, 
although he makes mention of a cavern in which the seven wretched 
survivors found refuge. This need not, however, of necessity have been 
larger than the supposed hermit's cave or tomb described above, which ` 
à would hold easily more than double that number. | 


XXXIII. 


BEIT JIBRIN, March 26th, 1875. 


THE SHEPHALAH AND PLAIN OF JUDAH, BEIT JIBRIN, GATH, 
ADULLAM, AND LiBNAG. 


TuE survey is at present steadily advancing through the lowlands and 
Plain of Judah. Nearly half the towns which are noticed in the topo- 
graphical lists of the Book of Joshua belong to districts now being 
surveyed, and for the most part almost unknown. With the exception 
of Captain Warren’s survey of part of the plain, Robinson's journey to 
Beit Jibrin and Gaza, Vandevelde's journey along the same line and along ` 
the coast, and Tobler’s ** Wandering,” scarce any attention has been paid 
to this part of Palestine. The district west of the Dhoheriyeh hills and 
south of Beit Jibrin, as well as the very intricate hill country north and 
east of our present camp, more particularly require exploration. They 
prove to be more thickly strewn with ruins than any portion of the land 
we haye seen, and most of these sites show evidences of great antiquity. 
Our progress is therefore slow and careful, and we shall endeavour, if 
possible, not to lose a single name. Our guides are taken from many 
villages, those nearest the part surveyed being adopted in turn, and the 
native scribe is sent into the field to secure the orthography when the 
natives cannot be brought as far as the camp. 

Of the general results it is premature to speak in detail as yet, and I 
will reserve the report of our identifications till the country of Judah is 
completed, when it can be treated altogether. Some idea of the value of 
our work may, however, be derived from the following statement :— 
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The eleven districts into which the cities of Judah are divided (exclu- 
‘sive of twenty-nine cities of the Negeb, south of Beersheba, afterwards 
allotted to Simeon), contain in all ninety-seven names of towns; of these 

Etage, two were placed in the low hills (or Shephalah) and on the mari- 
time plain. Of the total of ninety-seven, thirty-five had been identified 
with tolerable certainty before the period of the survey; but of these, 
three (Adullam, En-gannim, and Beth Dagon) have only lately been fixed 
in consequence of the researches of M. Ganneau. Of the remaining 
thirty-two, by far the greatest number are due to Robinson, whilst Vande- 
velde, Wolcott, and others, have added an occasional stray discovery. 

At the time at which I write, the number of new identifications in 
Judah, sufficiently well considered for publication, due to our Survey, 
has reached a total of thirty-three. I fully expect that at least four 
or fiye more are still to be made, as well as identifications of towns 
not mentioned in the 15th chapter of Joshua. I do not include in this 
total sites previously proposed and now confirmed by our work. But 
it is not only in numbers that we have made a step in advance, for, as 
the number of sites known will now average more than three-quarters 
of the total in each district, it becomes possible to understand the system 
according to which the names occur, and to define the limits of the 

districts. This is especially the case with regard to the lowlands of 

Libnah, a group of nine towns, of which this royal city was the capital, 
- and of which only three are previously identified by Robinson. I hope 

"that we shall be able to show thoroughly good identifications for the 
remaining six, and thus to prove that the order of occurrence of the 
names is perfectly regular in this case, being in a circle from right to left. 
This is only one instance of the canon which we have, I hope, established, 
that “the order of occurrence of the names in the topographical lists is 
a certain indication of relative situation." The final identification of 
three out of every four sites mentioned, which may reasonably be ex- 
pected, is indeed a great advance in Biblical illustration. 

The'principal sites of interest now visited are Beit Jibrin, Tell el Safieh, 
the Valley of Elah, and the site of Adullam, which should, I think, be 
accepted as identified by M. Ganneau with the present *Aid-el-mia. 

Beit Jibrin.—Beit Jibrin, identified by Dr. Robinson with the Hleuthero- 
polis of Jerome and the Betogabra of the Acta Sanctorum and Peutinger 
tables, was known as Beit Jibril to the Arab geographers of ‘the middle 
ages, and this was converted into Gibelin by the Crusaders. Whatever the 
ancient name of the site, its present title dates in all probability from 
Christian times. There is on the N.W. side of the village a small plot 
of ground, witha few scattered stones, which is held sacred as a Wely (a 
contraction meaning a spot sacred to some holy personage), but no 
building of any kind is erected on it. The place is called Nebi Jibril, or 
NebiJibrin (the fellahin invariably change the Li into M. or N, e.g., Ism‘ain 
for Ismail, Israim or Isr‘ain for Isr‘ ay. The translation ei this i is, of 
course, the “Prophet Gabriel,” and the veneration of this site is no 
doubt due to a traditionary remembrance of the church which Dr. 
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Robinson heard of close to this spot, ** with pictures in the southern part 
(of the Kalah) now shut up, and indeed buried beneath the ruins." All 


4 


traces of this church seem to have disappeared beneath the mounds which ` 


here exist; but the circumstance is of value, as seeming to show that 
the name Beit Jibrin is not a corruption of any Hebrew or Aramaic 
word, but simply signifies ‘‘The House of Gabriel," being so called, I 


would suggest, in early Christian times, from the church to the Angel ` 


within the town. 

Lying low on the side of a white chalk hill, hemmed in with higher 
rolling ridges, and surrounded with extensive and very ancient olive 
groves, Beit Jibrin can hardly be seen in any direction at a distance of a 
mile. It is a site peculiarly rich and sheltered, but of no natural 


strength, and cannot therefore be identified with any place which was 


famous as a stronghold in early times. 

The ruins in and round the town are very extensive and interesting. 
The soft rock seems to have tempted its inhabitants in every age, and 
traces of Jewish, Roman, Byzantine, Crusading, and Saracenic workmen 
are to be found. The most striking peculiarity, which it shares with a 
few other sites in the Shephalah, is the great number of enormous 
caverns which are to be found on every side. As a rule, there is an 
open court, or sunken approach, hemmed in with walls of rock, and 
leading to great domed apartments having man-holes in the roofs. This 


class, of which there are eleven principal examples, goes by the name | 


of Arák. Where the entrance is a narrow door, or well-mouth, and the 
caves have no light, the natives call it a Mogharah. The third kind, the 
rock-cut sepulchres, they name here, as throughout Palestine, Namús 
(plural Nawamis), which means a mosquito, and is a vulgar corruption of 
the proper Arabic title Nats (pl. Nawawís). 

That Beit Jibrin is an ancient site may be judged from the existence 
of rock-cut wine-presses and olive-presses in its vicinity, and of 
sepulchres of unusual size, one containing thirty-four loculi, running 
in from the sides of its two chambers in the ordinary manner of Jewish 
tombs, the length of each being no less than 8 feet 4 inches. There are 
four good examples of this style of tomb, as well as several which have 
been broken into and destroyed in the process of enlarging the great 
caverns. 

The village itself consists of mud huts, with a good stone house be- 
longing to one of the two great families in the centre. On three sides 
it is surrounded with mounds, which might very possibly be worth 
excavating, but on the north, about one hundred paces from the houses, 
runs the line of the old fortifications. Three or four courses are visible 
almost throughout the whole extent, and at the N.W. angle the N. and 
W. walls reach up to 8 or 9 feet, whilst within stands a fort, or Kal‘ah, 
200 feet wide. : 

These fortifications, with the remains of a ditch and counterscarp, are 
put down by Dr. Robinson as dating from the Roman period, but it 
seems to me questionable whether they can be carried back further than 


| 
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i the 12th century, when King Fulke, who found the place an ancient 
— ruined site, rebuilt it in A.D. 1134, with * impregnable walls, a mound, 
~ bastions, and advanced works," as described by William of Tyre (quoted 
. by Robinson). A careful traverse with the compass shows that the wall 
recedes towards the centre of the north side so as to make a curtain, and 
_ that the counterscarp is thrown outin a circle, so as probably to allow of 
an interior rayelin or advanced work of some kind. The Kal'ah also 
has towers at its corners, and the N.W. partof the line projects as à 
sort of bastion. These peculiarities resemble Crusading rather than 
Roman work. That part of the Kal‘ah, at least, is of this date we suc- 
ceeded in proving by the examination of a long vault, built in four bays 
with pillars, having marble capitals of good workmanship, the acanthus 
patterns in low relief, similar to Crusading buildings at Kalensawieh, 
" Owsarea, and many other sites; there is a simple cornice, with well- 
executed mouldings and dentellated work above the pillars, good pointed 
arched and groined ragwork in the vaults; finally, on the better pre- 
served stones we noticed the diagonal chiselling which M. Ganneau 
pointed out as distinctive of a certain class of Crusading work, and we 
found three masons' marks which I recognised as occurring in the 
Muristan, the castie of Kaukab el Hawa, the church at Abu Gosh, 
and many other 12th century buildings. 

I feel, therefore, little hesitation in putting down the whole of the forti- 
fications as Crusading, though a fine arch, seemingly of a gateway, exists 
within the wall at the N.E. corner, which is apparently semicircular, 
though it may have a slight point, and 24 feet span, with a double ring 
of masonry in the vousseirs. It might possibly be thought Roman at 
first sight, but the windows of the great church, next to be described, 
have precisely the same structure, and are certainly Byzantine. The 
length of the line of fortification visible is close upon 2,000 feet, or three 
times that of the village. Beit Jibrin must therefore in the middle ages 

` haye been a very considerable place. 

Lieut. Kitchener has photographed the vault on the side of the Kal'ah, 
the Great Church of St. John, and one of the curious caves at Tell 
Sandahannah near the town. The weather, however, is very grey as yet, 
hot and hazy, with strong east wind at night. 

Sandahannah.—About a mile S.E. of the village are the remains of the 
great church or cathedral, called by the fellahin Sandahannah or St. John. 
Tt is the finest specimen of a Byzantine church which I have yet seen in 
Palestine, and possesses a great peculiarity in its two side chapels. The 
nave is 32 feet wide, and must have been, it would seem, in the original 
plan, 124 feet in length. Two walls run out in continuation of the apse 
diameter, pierced with two tiers of two windows with circular arches. 
Each wall is 61 feet long, giving a total width of 154 fect to the building. 
In the two corners, N.W. and S.W., are chapels about 70 feet long by 
20 feet broad, inside, their apses being in lines parallel to the main 
apse, which has an orientation 20° S. of east. The southern chapel 
has only the apse left, but in the other the foundations of its walls 
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remain, with two vaults, having good round arches and cradle roof ` 
below. i 
This original plan of the building has subsequently been altered by Cru- 
sading architects; piers are built on to the walls of the nave, supporting 
pointed arches, and one bay remains with its roof almost entire, 18 feet 
broad, from centre to centre of pier. A curious difficulty here occurs in 
the roof. The magnificent apse is covered with a beehive roof, of which 
every stone is in place, forming a hollow quarter-sphere; the height 
from the top is 43 feet, but the Crusading roof to the nave is about 10 
feet lower. The way in which the semicircle thus left open on the 
diameter of the apse was closed it is now impossible to understand. 
There seem to have been some fine marble columns in the nave, standing 
on pedestals beneath the base, each pedestal about 3 feet high, with a 
cross upon it, surrounded with a laurel wreath. All these and other 
details we measured and sketched carefully. The church is a splendid 
example of the most careful style of Byzantine construction and masonry. 
The tooling of the stones is precisely that which I have described in a 
previous report as belonging to early Christian work. One of the stones 
in the great apse is 8 feet long, the average is from 2 to 5 fect. None of 
the stones are drafted. The height of the courses is 18 inches. x: 

The Crusading parts of the work consist of smaller masonry, and the 
diagonal chiselling is visible upon the pier stones. 

The Caves.—The question of the date of the great caverns here and at 
Deir Dubban is interesting and puzzling. At Beit Jibrin every cave or 
system of caves has a name, but these seem to be modern and trivial, 
unless any importance is attached to the title *Arák el Finsh, or the 
Phenician Cavern. The principal are ‘Arak el Ehel, Abu Mizbeleh, El 
Moia, Heleil, Esalmi, El Mokat‘a, El Finsh, Sandahannah, Sherraf, 
Sobek, and Ferhúd, with ‘Arak Hala some little way west of our camp. 
In all of these the same disposition is visible—rounded chambers with 
domed roofs, from 20 to 50 feet diameter, communicate with one another B 
detached pillars support the roof in places; tho height is 30 or 40 feet ; 
and a thin crust only of the hard rock, pierced with a round well-hole, 
exists above. "The walls are sometimes very rough, sometimes coarsely 
but regularly dressed with a pick diagonally. In two places springs 
exist within the cave. In many of them crosses of various character are 
cut on the walls, sometimes 15 to 20 feet from the ground. In one cave 
is arude drawing deeply cut, and 10 to 12 feet from the ground. It is 
so curious that I enclose a sketch. Many of these rounded caves have 
the appearance of chapels, and have apses facing east. It is possible, ` 
therefore, that this may be a rude, unfinished representation of the 
Crucifixion, dating from early Christian times. In all the caves where 
crosses oceur there are also Cufic inscriptions, generally at a low level, 
within reach, and consisting of short religious ejaculations—Ya Allah, 
Ya Mohammed, or “There is no God but God; Mohammed is the 
Messenger of God.” There is, however, one very long and important . 
one, which Dr. Robinson did not (as he afterwards regretted) find time 
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to copy. I send a sketch, for it requires a very considerable scaffold to 


 &pproach it for a squeeze. It contains the name of Saladin, who took 


~~ Beit Jibrin in about 1187 A.D. 


A 


There is one, however, of these Aráks which deserves special notice. 
It was visited by Robinson, and has the peculiarity of a chamber 50 feet 
long by 18 feet wide, with a well-cut barrel vault for the roof, beneath 
which on either side runs a band of tracery in low relief, 2 feet wide. 
The pattern, which is decidedly mediseval, differs on the two walls. I 
copied it carefully, and send a specimen. We also planned the whole 
of this system of caves, and found some dog-tooth moulding cut on one 
of the doors, which resembles the window photographed in the Muristan 
by Lieutenant Kitchener. There is also a niche, with what seems to be 
a figure, now much defaced. Another peculiarity visible in many of the 
caves consists of long rows of niches, some 8 to 10 inches either 
way, placed round the walls. In one case a sort of buttress exists, with 
niches in front and at the sides. South of the town, near Tell Sanda- 
hannah, is a cavern which contains 1,774 of these niches. Lieutenant 
Kitchener has taken a view of it; it is 96 feet long and 7 feet wide; 
the niches, placed in two tiers, separated by pilasters into 12 bays; each 
tier consists of five rows of four in a row, giving ten rows in a total height 
of about 12 feet. There are also four transepts, about six feet broad 
and 26 feet long, three having only an upper tier of niches, and a broader 
space below. The niches are about 10 inches either way. Two side 
doors led from the south end of the gallery. The object of the excaya- 
tion is puzzling in the extreme. Lieutenant Kitchener is of opinion that 
they are catacombs, and that skulls were placed in the niches, and 
trophies of bones below. We have seen similar niches in rock-cuttings 


"near Tanturah, but never before in such numbers. The only other ex- 


planation besides that above which occurs to me is that urns for ashes 
were kept here, in which case the caye would date back to Roman rather 
than to Christian times. 

The whole hill round Tell Sandahannah is burrowed with caves, but 
these, again, are of a different character. They are not lighted from 
without, and the floors are reached by winding stairs. They consist of 
circular domed chambers, well cut, and communicating with one another. 
There is also a great square chamber, supported on rude rock pillars. 
Of the most perfect system, visited by Dr. Robinson, we made a plan. 
The chambers are dry, but full of mud, and may very possibly have been 
intended for cisterns. No other use suggests itself. 

The question of the date of all these excavations is difficult. Through- 
out the south of Palestine, in the soft limestone district, I have invari- 
ably found the great caverns connected with Christian ruins. Even in 
the hard rocks of the desert the fifth century hermits hewed caves to live 


. in. The niches, also, where we have before met them, seem connected 


with Christian sites, which renders the explanation given above, and 
enlarged upon in a former report, very probable. That the caves are 
subsequent to, or were at all events very greatly enlarged at, a period 
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later than that of the Jews is, I think, proved by the way in which 
the ancient sepulchres are broken into, and appear cut in half high 

up in the roof of the caverns. As shown above, the caves are full of 
Christian emblems, and it seems on the whole most probable that they 

are partly quarries (as is very plainly seen in places where half-quarried 

stones remain), and partly used for dwellings, chapels, or, perhaps, as 

now, for stables to flocks during the earlier Christian times. No doubt, 

however, more than one period should be found in them, and as Christian 

and Moslem succeeded one another, each may have added something to the 

number and size of the caves. 

Roman Camps.—Beit Jibrin seems, at some time, to have been be- 
sieged by the Romans, if I am correct in supposing that the three great 
tells which surround it are the sites of Roman camps; they may, how- 
ever, have been constructed later, when the Crusaders fortified the town. 
They are known as Tell Burnat west, Tell Sandahannah south-east, and 
Tell Sedeideh north-west. On each is a square enclosure, with a foun- 
dation, seemingly of a wall of small stones, but some 4 feet thick. 
The square faces towards the cardinal points, and the length of a 
side is about 50 yards. The positions chosen entirely command the 
town, and the artificial character of the top of each tell is at once 
visible from a distance. An aqueduct leads from near Tell Sedeideh 
to a cistern close to camp, but this appears to be of Saracenic date. 
It is possible we may find some clue to the identification of Beit Jibrin 
in the history of the places besieged by the Romans in this part of 
Palestine. 

Gath.—Beit Jibrin has, I believe, been identified by some authors 
with Gath, but to this there seem to me to be many objections. The 
Onomasticon is not always a safe guide, but in this case is almost 
the only one we have, and, to say the least, it was easier to find 
an old site in the third century than in the nineteenth century. The 
Onomasticon defines Gath as being. north from Eleutheropolis (or 
Beit Jibrin), on the road to Lydda, and again visible to those who 
went from Eleutheropolis to Gaza (probably for Gazara, or Gezer, at 
Tell Jezer), at the fifth milestone. This is a fatal objection, at least 
to the Gath of Eusebius being at Beit Jibrin; in addition to which 
Gath was in the country of the Philistines—the plain rather than 
the Shephalah—it was a strong site, and fortified by Rehoboam, not 
as is Beit Jibrin, a position naturally weak. Josephus mentions the 
“Borders of Gath” in connection with Ekron. Gaza to Gath he again 
gives, apparently as defining the whole extent of the southern plain 
taken by Joshua. 

In the flight of the Philistines down the Valley of Elah, they 
were smitten to Sha‘araim and Gath. None of these indications, 
slight though they are, fit with Beit Jibrin, but they all fit well with 
the other proposed site at Tell el Safieh, the strong fortress of Blanche 
zarde or Alba Specula. The most conclusive passage in Josephus 
may be added (Ant. v. 1.22), where he defines the limit of the tribe 
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of Dan—“ Also they had all Jamnia and Gath, from Ekron to that 
mountain where the tribe of Judah begins,” a definition which places 
Gath very far north, and at all events not farther south than Tell el 
Sáfieh. . 

. In one passage Josephus substitutes Ipan (Ant. viii. 10. 1), where 
Gath occurs in the Old Testament (2 Chron. xi. 8), but this does not 
appear to assist the identification much. Gath seems to have been 
one of the principal Philistine strongholds, and as such its position 
must have been important. It is, however, curiously omitted in 
the topographical lists, as is also Ascalon, another Philistine city— 
probably because neither was taken during Joshua's campaign in the 
plains. 

The magnificent natural site of Tell el Sáfieh, standing above the broad 
valley, which seems undoubtedly the Valley of Elah, and presenting 
on the north and west a white precipice of many hundred feet, must 
have made this place one of importance in all ages. In its mounds, 
excavation might be productive of good results, but even of the fortress 
of Blanche Garde no trace seems to remain beyond the scarped side 
of the rock upon the east, evidently artificial. There are many large 
caves in the northern precipice, and excavations, where grain is now 
kept. The village at the top is a collection of miserable mud huts, in- 
habited by insolent peasantry, one of whom I had the satisfaetion of 
sending bound to Hebron for threatening me with a stone. 

The isolated position of this site would fully account for its being 
held (as the Jebusites held Jerusalem) by the original native popula- 
tion, never expelled by Joshua, whilst the plains round it were in the 
hands of the Jews, and from this outpost there was an easy passage 
up one of the great high roads to the hills—the Valley of Elah in which 
Samson and Samuel, and probably also David, in turn, so repeatedly 
encountered the Philistine invaders. 

Adullam.—The site of, perhaps, primary interest in our work from 
this camp is that of the royal city of Adullam, with the cave or hold 
so famous in the history of David, in the identification of which I am 
happy to say our work entirely confirms the previous discovery due to 
M. Ganneau. The traditional site of Adullam is east of Bethlehem in 
Wady Khureitún—an extraordinary cavern with long winding pas- 
sages. The general. identification of later times has, however, been 
with Deir Dubbán, “The Convent of Flies,” apparently because no name 
which approached more closely in the district in which Adullam was 
known to lie could be found, and because a cavern similar to those just 
described, is here to be found on the west side of the village. Ina 
report from Beit *Atáb (Quarterly Statement, January, 1875, p. 19) I 
described the cavern of Umm el Tuweimin under the impression that 
this was the spot M. Ganneau had supposed identical with Adullam, 
but this mistake he afterwards pointed out to me and gave me indica- 
tions of the whereabouts of the true site. 

There is no reason to suppose that the cave of Adullam wasa site 
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separate from the royal city of that name. Josephus says that David, i. 


escaping from Gath, ** came to the tribe of Judah, and abode in a cave 
by the city of Adullam" (Ant. vi. 12. 3). Thence he sent to his 
family in Bethlehem, and here he first collected to him “every one that | 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented” (1 Sam. xxii. 2). 

The site of the city itself appears to be very ancient. The patriarch 
Judah is mentioned as going down (from the hill country it would 
seem to the Shephalah) to visit his friend Hirah the Adullamite. It 
appears in the list of royal cities taken by Joshua (Joshua xii. 15), 
between Libnah and Makkedah. It is again mentioned (Joshua xv. 
35) in the list of fourteen cities of the Shephalah, and its name here 
appears between those of Jarmuth (Yarmúk) and the northern Socoh 
(Shuweikeh). That it was a site of natural strength we infer from the 
expression “the hold," which is used in reference to David's retreat, 
in or close to it (1 Sam. xxii. 5), and. also from its being fortified by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 7), as mentioned in the list of his fortresses, 


' the name occurring between Socoh and Gath. In this list, however, the 


order of occurence throughout seems of little value. A further indica- 
tion of position occurs in the notice in Micah i. 15, where it is named 
with Achzib and Mareshah. The requisites for the site of Adullam are 
therefore as follows :— 
1st. That it be in the Shephalah or low hills, 
2nd. In the neighbourhood of Jarmuth and Socoh. 
Ərd. At no great distance from the district of Mareshah and the 
northern towns of the Libnah district. 
4th. Probably between Gath and Bethlehem. 
5th. That it be a strong natural site. 
6th. That it be an ancient site of importance with rock-cut 
tombs, good water supply, ancient and main roads and 
communications from different sides. 
7th. That it contain one or more habitable caves. 
8th. That the modern name contain the important letters of the 
Hebrew, especially the ‘Ain, 
Ex The fact that this town whilst in one district is yet mentioned in 
connection with the northern towns of the district immediately south 
of it, is in itself a very important indication, and would fix Adullam 
as towards the south part of the district to which it belongs. 

The requirements are, it will be seen, fully met in every particular 
by the site I am about to describe. Upon Murray’s new map it will be 
seen that a great valley separates the Shophalah from the high hills, 
and runs first north-west, then north, from the watershed near Hebron 
to the neighbourhood of Socoh or Shuweikeh; it then turns west and 
runs near Tell el Sáfieh, and so into thesea, north of Ashdod. The first 
part to Socoh is called Wady Sar, afterwards it becomes Wady Sumt, 
the probable Valley of Elah. 


On its eastern brink, about five miles south of Socoh, is the hill 
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of Keilah, above which, in the high hills, stands Kharás, which I have 
proposed to identify with Háreth. West of Socoh are the scenes of 
other battles with the Philistines, and a visit to the spot explains their 
choice of this part of the country for raids. The broad valley is, in the 
greater part of its course, over a mile across, and therich arable ground, 
watered by a small brook from springs farther up, presented, when we 
visited it, a long vista of green cornfields and brown furrows, now 
ploughed by fellahín, who come down from Súrif, from S‘air, and from 
other villages in the hills. Thus from their stronghold of Gath (if 
Tell es Safieh be Gath), on the side of the valley, at the edge of the 
plain, the Philistines had a broad highway leading through the richest 
corn land of Judah on the one hand, east even to Jerusalem, and on 
the south to the neighbourhood of Keilah. Thus we see how important 
it was to hold the entrance to this rich but ill-protected country, and 
the occurrence of contests between Socoh and Gath is explained, whilst, 
on the other hand, we understand how the invaders came to penetrate 
to the apparently remote village of Keilah, where they robbed the 
threshing-floors (1 Sam. xxii. 1), although it is on the west, separated 
from Philistia by the entire breadth of the rocky hills of the Shephalah. 

Upon the western slope of this valley, north-east of the village of 
Umm Burj, and about half way from Keilah to Socoh, there will be 
found on Murray’s map (1874) a Kubbeh, or Saint house, called Wely 
Mudkor. It is here that we place Adullam. The Kubbeh stands on 
the north edge of a range which rises some 500 feet above the broad 
valley. The sides of the hill are steep, and cut into terraces. The 
Kubbeh is surrounded by heaps of stones and ruins of indeterminate 
date, but there is no doubt of the antiquity of the site. Wherever the 
rock appears it is cut and quarried, and on the west I observed the 
entrance of a tomb, now closed up. 

A tributary valley runs into Wady Súr on the north, and on the 
south a narrow neck of land, somewhat lower than the raised citadel 
near the Kubbeh, connects the site of the city with the remainder of 
the ridge. Thus it will be seen that the site is one of considerable 
natural strength. 

In the valley beneath are two wells, one of great antiquity, circular, 
about 8 to 10 feet diameter, and provided with twenty-four stone 
troughs similar to those at Beersheba, but roughly shaped and oval, 
or quadrangular, instead of round. At the junction of the branch with 
the main valley stands a great tree known as Butmeh Wady Sir (the 
Terebinth of Wady Súr). In this, and in the name Deir el Butm 
(Convent of the Terebinth), applied to a ruin near Tell el Sáfieh, we 
have the last traces of Emek-Elah, “the Valley of the Terebinth.” 
The tree is conspicuous for a long distance, and is one of the largest in 
Palestine. There are also several smaller Terebinths along the course 
of Wady Sar. : 

Next in importance comes the question of roads. A main line of 
communication from Hebron to the plain passes along Wady Str by 
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this site. An ancient road, with stone side walls, is traceable towards 
Umm Burj, but is not, as shown on the map, the Roman road from 
Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem. Lastly, an important road leads up to 
Sárif and Bethlehem, and thus on the east, west, north, and south, with 
Bethlehem, Beit Jibrin, Tell el Sáfieh, and Hebron, there are ancient 
and main lines of communication. 

Conditions numbers one, four, five, and six, are therefore satisfied, 
but the others are more important. 

As regards the district, this site is about three miles south-east of 
Socoh, and rather farther south of Jarmuth, which, in the order of the 
list, is its natural position. As relates to the cities of the Libnah dis- 
trict, it it about three miles from Keilah, and eight from Mareshah, 
being, indeed, just on the border between the two districts. 

We turn, then, with interest to the two last questions—the Cave, and 
the name. 

There is no great cavern at the ruin in question, no such lofty 
chambers as at Beit Jibrin; no halls with stalactitic columns, as at 
Umm el Tuweimín; no winding galleries, as at Khureitún. This is 
precisely why the site seems most probable. Such caverns are at the 
present day carefully avoided by the troglodytic peasantry. The 
dampness, and the feverish character of the atmosphere, the size 
requiring many lights, the presence in the darkness of scorpions 
and bats, seem to prevent the large caves from being ever used as 
habitations. The caves which are so used are much smaller, being 
. about the area of an ordinary cottage, some twenty to thirty paces 
across, lighted by the sun without, and more or less dry within. Where- 
ever they occur the roofs will be found black with smoke, and large 
families are lodged in some, while troops of goats, cattle, and sheep 
are stabled in others, the smaller being reserved to store grain and 
Straw. 

It isin caves of this kind that our site abounds. Round one upon 
the western slope hundreds of goats were collected. Two moderate 
caverns exist on the northern brow of the hill, and another farther 
south. On the opposite slopes of the branch valley a regular line of 
excavations, all smoke-blackened, and mostly inhabited, extends for 
some distance. There is therefore plenty of accommodation for the 
band of outlaws who surrounded David at Adullam. 

Finally, as to the name. The ancient site is called, according to the 
correct orthography, Khirbet el Sheikh Mudhkáüár, “The ruin of the 
Famous Sheikh." As such we fixed its position with the theodolite in the 
autumn of 1878. There are, however, low down in the branch valley, 
some heaps of stones and ruined walls to which the traces of the ancient 
name seem to cling. We heard it from eight or ten people, and even 
from Beit Jibrin the situation with regard to Sheikh Madhkür was 
described to me correctly. It is pronounced *Aid el Mieh, which means 
in Arabic, “Feast of the hundred," and a confused tradition of some 
feast held on the spot seems attached to it. The name contains all the 
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letters of the word Adullam (Hebrew, A, D, L, M), and contains none 
other of vital importance. The change, therefore, to a title having a 
distinct meaning, may be regarded as only another instance of a well- 
known law of identification. 

If this identification, proposed by M. Ganneau, and, as shown above, 
so accordant with the requisites of the case, be admitted, new light will 
be found to have been thrown on the life of David. The whole topo- 
graphy assumes a consistency which traditional sites have destroyed. 
From Gibeah (Jeba near Mukhmás) David flies southward to Nob, 
thence down the great valley to Gath (Tell el Sáfieh), from Gath he returns 
into the land of Judah, then bounded by the Shephalah, most of which 
seems to have been in the hands of the Philistines; and on the edge of 
the country between Achish and Saul, Philistia and Judah, he collects ` 
his band into the strongest site to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the rich corn lands of Judah. At the advice of the seer he retires to 
the hills, and if my identification of Hareth be correct it is but a march 
of four miles distance. Here, as at Adullam, he was also within easy 
reach of his family at Bethlehem. At Kharás he hears that the 
Philistines, whose advance he probably barred when holding Adullam, 
had invaded Keilah immediately beneath him, and, asin a former paper 
Ifully explained, it is this propinquity alone which accounts for his 
attack upon the marauders. 

Keilah.—In returning to camp we passed close to Keilah, having fol- 
lowed the brook up Wady Str through a broad green valley of rich soil 
with low serub-covered hills on the west, and a fine view of the contorted 
strata and deep gorges of the high watershed range on the east. 1 
have been asked to describe this site. It isa hill with steep sides 
terraced and covered with corn, but quite devoid of trees. The terrac- 
ing, which must have been a work of immense labour, and which, 
whilst strengthening the site enlarges the arable area on the hill side, 
is in itself a mark of the antiquity of the site; at the foot of the hill is 
a well called Bir el Kos (Well of the Arch), from a sort of conduit or 
arches leading to a cistern beside the well (as well as could be judged 
from the distance). Lower down the valley is another ancient well, Bir 
el Suweid, with stone drinking troughs as at Adullam. There are 
rock-cut tombs at the foot of the hill, and remains of a miserable 
ruined village at the top. The wady is here narrower, and the ruin 
hidden in its folds stands above corn-fields in a very strong situation, 
fully explaining how a town of importance “that hath gates and bars ” 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 7) came to be placed here. 

Lieutenant Kitchener took two very successful photographs of 
Adullam. In both the great Terebinth appears in the foreground. The 
first shows the ancient. site, the Kubbet el Sheikh Mudhkár aud its 
ruins, the cave on the hill-top and the broad corn-fields of the valley. 
The second has in the foreground the remains of a small aqueduct 
which leads from the well and appears to have been used for irrigation. 
In this plot the well is shown, and the ruins to which the name ‘Aid el 
Mieh applies, as also the caves on the opposite hill. 
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CL © Libna—One of the great unsettled questions of the southern plainsis ` 

Vi by ge the site of Libnah. ‘The indications of its position are few and vague, 
especially so when it is remembered that out of the cities of which it 
was the capital, only three had been identified before the present 
time. 

The notices of Libnah are as follows. It was taken by Joshua before 
Lachish and after Makkedah, and from the regularity of the order 
in which these sieges occur it may be considered as between the two 
(Josh. x. 29). In the topographical list of its district it is mentioned 
first, followed by Hther, Mareshah being the last name in the list (Josh. 
xv. 42). It was a city of the priests, and as such we should expect 
from the examination of other Levitical sites that it was in a pleasant 
Situation and had naturaladvantages to recommend it (Josh. xxi. 13). 

. Itis principally famous as having been besieged by Sennacherib in his 
advance from Lachish (Umm-Lakis) on Jerusalem (2 Kings xix. 8), and 
it was here apparently that the destruction of the Assyrian army took 
place, when the “ angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred and four score and five thousand." 

By Josephus Libnah is mentioned Ant. ix. 5. 1, and Ant. x. 1. 4, 
but no light is cast on the subject of its position. 

By the Onomasticon it is briefly noticed as a village of the district of 
Eleutheropolis. ; 

In the absence of any more definite information we are obliged, 
therefore, to fall back on the general position of the district and the 
place of occurrence in the list of names. From its importance asa 
royal and Levitical city we should expect a position marked by natural 
advantages and remains showing the existence of a considerable site. 
The name signifying white leads us also to place it where white cliffs or 
soil of a light colour, such as is found remarkably in many ancient sites 
of the Shephalah, are to be noticed. 

The only exact clue as yet given exists in the following lists of identi- 
fications in the district, of which, I believe, five are entirely new :— 


1. Libnah Beit Jibrin CRAC 
2. Ether Khirbet ‘Atr RI 
3. Ashan Khirbet Hazanah CARA. 
4, Jiphtah 

5. Ashnah .Idhnah (SR. ©: 
6. Nezib Kh. Beit Nusib Robinson. 
7. Keilah Khirbet Kila Robinson. 
8. Achzib Kussah CAROS 
9. Mareshah Khirbet Mer‘ash Robinson. 


A few words will show the satisfactory nature of these discoveries. 
Khirbet ‘Atr is unmistakably an old site, and the name I have care- 
fully verified. Itis about a mile north-west of Beit J ibrin, and shows 
the usual indications of antiquity in rock-cuttings, foundations, 
terraces, and ruined cisterns. The same description applies to Ashan 
some five miles south of Beit Jibrin. Idhnah, the same distance south- 
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3 east, is still inhabited, and from this point the names run north and - / 
west in regular succession till we arrive at Mareshah, one mile south of . . 
- Beit Jibrin. The names occur, therefore, in the most direct succession 


going south, east, north, and returning westward. The district which 
is so marked is entirely in the Shephalah or low hill country south of 
the other Shephalah district, of which Adullam and Jarmuth were 
capitals. 

The inference seems to me irresistible that Beit Jibrin was the 
capital, and that its position between Ether the second, and Mareshah 
the last of the names, occurring, as I have shown, in a sort of circle, 
entitles us to consider it as Libnah. The site, still important upon the 
junction of several main roads, has, as I have before noted, lost its 


ancient name. We cannot identify it with Gath or with Makkedah, ` ` 


which were much farther north, nor with any but one of the Libnah 
group. 

Situate in a sheltered and fruitful valley amongst olive groves, and 
(as witnessed by the presses) once surrounded with vineyards, it might 
well be taken for a priestly city, for, as we have remarked, the Levites 
generally had a full share of the fat of the land. The great cliffs now 
burrowed with caves present all round it gleaning patches of white 
rock, and the soil of its corn-fields is also white and chalky. This 
peculiarity, if marked in spring, must be ten times more so in the dry 
summer and autumn. 

Beit Jibrin is also on the direct line from Lachish to Jerusalem, that 


which Sennacherib would probably have followed, lying as it does in ` 


the direction of the great Roman road to Gaza from the capital. The 
site is also between Makkedah (if placed near Ramleh) and Lachish, 
though not in a direct line. The object of Joshua's campaign was 
evidently, however, the subjugation of the royal cities, and thus of the 
districts of which they were the capitals. Thus after the capture of 
Makkedah the next district easily approachable was that of the Libnah 
lowlands, the southern plain coming next in order. 

The description of the tombs at Beit Jibrin leaves no doubt of the 
importance of the spot in Jewish times, and although the loss of the 
name forbids any satisfactory confirmation of the theory here put 
forward, the determination of the district before so doubtful seems to 
me sufficient evidence of the correctness of my conclusion. 

The modern village of Beit Jibrin does not, however, exactly occupy 
the ancient site. It lies on the west slope of a low rounded mound or 
hill called El Mekurkush, which is covered all over its extent of 
ploughed land with relics of tesselated pavement, pottery, and other 
indications of former buildings. Numerous coins are found on this spot, 
of Crusading, Byzuntine, Roman, and Greek periods, huge Ptolemies 
of copper. The Fellahín tradition also points to this having been the 
ancient site, for the name Bab el Medíneh (“gate of the city”) is 
applied to a place on the east side of the mound, where, however, 
nothing remains to account for the title. 
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Another curious name is applied to traces of former cultivation—an ` 
aqueduct with seven cisterns of good masonry (evidently for irrigation, 
ag seen in various parts of the plain), with ruined enclosures of large 
stones, rock-cut wine-presses and an oil-press stone, which are to be 
found west of the village. This piece of ground is called Bustan el 
Finsh. If Finsh means, as usually interpreted, Phenician, we have here 
“the Phenician garden,” but the fellahín say that Hi Finsh was a 
Christian king of Beit Jibrin, in which case the name is more likely a 
corruption of Aiphonse. This supposition is strengthened by the same 
name being applied to the Crusading tower at Keratiyeh which is called 
Kal‘at el Finsh. 

Mejdel, April 2.—Beit Jibrin has proved the most valuable camp we 
have yet completed; 424 names were coliected, and 180 square miles 
surveyed. The majority of ruins are early Christian, and in the low 
hills they average three ruins to every two square miles. 


XXXIV. 
ASCALON, ASHDOD. 
Gaza, April 20th, 1875. 


SINCE last report another large piece of éountry has been laid in on 
the maritime plain. The original and better plan of the campaign 
would have taken us south from Beit Jibrin, but as the Arabs were all 
quarrelling, and serious fights had just occurred, it seemed best to 
remain still in the fellahin country, and to enter the Arab district 
from Gaza when they had had time to cool down a little. 

We therefore camped at Mejdel, some twenty miles west of Beit 
Jibrin, and thence we have visited Ascalon, Ashdod, Lachish, and 
Eglon, making a special survey of the first to the scale of 12 inches to 
the mile. We have connected Gaza with Ramleh and Tell Jezer by 
triangulation, and obtained some very fine lines across the country and 
down the sea coast. Our next two camps will give us over 1,000 square 
miles completed since leaving Jerusalem, and thus our work in about 
two and a half months will be equal to the total amount surveyed in 
1874, 

Ascalon.—The site of primary interest in this area is the great English 
fortress of King Richard, on the border of the sea, and we spent in all 
five days here surveying, exploring, and photographing. I turned 
special attention to the questions concerning Ascalon raised by Prof. 
Pusey, and I believe the correct solution to be as follows :— 

In the January number of the Quarterly Statement for 1874 subscribers 
will remember a letter from Prof, Pusey, to which my attention was 
specially called by the Committee, in which the identity of the Ascalon 
of Herod and of the Crusades with the Ashkelon of Scripture is disputed. 
The arguments in favour of this view are both drawn from medieval 
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sources, the first being the fact that in 536 A.D. a synodical letter was 
signed both by the Bishop of Ashkelon and by the Bishop of Maiumas 
E vention: from which it is evident that the two were distinct towns; the 
second passage is to be found in Benjamin of Tudela, who distisetly 
states that there was another Ascalon four parasangs from the sea-side 
town, and traditionally the more ancient, the Ascalon of his time having 
been built, he informes us, by Ezra. This other Ascalon was at that 
time (1163 A.D.) in ruins. The value of the traditional information here 
given is, however, very slight, as Bejamin of Tudela gives identifications 
of the most extraordinary character throughout his narrative. The 
passage is of value as corroborating the former in the statement that 
there were two Ascalons, but the distance cannot be relied on; for 
whilst the distances of places through which Rabbi Benjamin passed are 
generally pretty correct, those of places he did not visit are often very 
much in error. The distances from Ashkelon to Ashdod he makes two 
parasangs, which would give five miles for the parasang, and twenty 
miles as the distanee between the two Ascalons. 

It appears, then, that as far as positive evidence goes, the argument 
only tends to show that there were two medieval Ascalons. Which of 
these was the Ashkelon of Herod or of Scripture is a separate question. 
The medizval Ascalons both exist still, as we have been the first, I 
believe, to discover. 

We were considerably SE to find, when working north of Beit 
Jibrin, that an Ascalon (Khirbet *Askalón) existed in the hills near 

¿Tell Za Kariyeh. At first I thought a false name had been purposely 
given us, but as I obtained it twice myself, and Corporal Brophy three 
times, from different witnesses, there is no doubt that it is a well-known 
site. The termination of the word differs from the name of the sea- 
side town, which is pronounced ‘Askalén. The site shows remains of 
an early Christian church or convent, and a great lintel of stone, with 
a deeply-cut cross in the centre, resembling somewhat the Maltese 
Cross, lies on the ground. Such lintels are to be found in all that class 
of ruins which date from about the fifth to the seventh century. The 
distance from the shore is about twenty-three miles, which would agree 
with the four parasangs as deduced from the distance to Ashdod, but I 
am not able to find the length of the parasang given in any book we 
have here. 

Thus we have a simple explanation of the two medieval quotations. 
*Askalón we should judge to have been an inhabited site in the sixth 
century, but in all probability fallen into ruins by the twelfth. 

We may now turn to the question of the ancient site of Askelon. 
That it should be placed at the Christian ruin in the hills is of course 
impossible; and our information, though very slight, and restricted to 
one passage in the Bible, and one in Josephus, seems to me, neverthe- 
less, to point to the Philistine Ashkelon being identical with the 
mediseval Ascalon. The only passage in the Bible of topographical 
value as concerns Ashkelon is that in Jeremiah xlvii 7, where the 
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prophet speaks of “Ashkelon and the sea-coast,” leading one to sup- 


pose that the medieval Ascalon, or Maiumas Ascalon (Ascalon by the 
sea), is intended. In the absence of any contradictory statement it 
seems to me also safe to assume that the Ascalon of the later Jewisk 
times was that beautified by Herod; and it can be proved, I think, that 
Herod’s Ascalon was both that of the Bible and that of the Crusaders, 
for, in the first place, Josephus distinctly states that the Ascalon where 


distant from Jerusalem five hundred and twenty furlongs.” This would 


be about sixty-five Roman miles. The present Ascalon is only about 


fifty Roman miles by road from Jerusalem, so that it cannot well be 
taken to mean any inland town. In the second place, the Ascalon of 
Herod and Richard are probably the same, for we learn that “ for those 
of Ascalon he built baths and costly fountains, as also cloisters round 
a court, that were admirable both for their workmanship and largeness,” 
BJ. I. xxi. 11. In the Itinerary of Richard I. we find it mentioned that 
the builders erected their towers upon ancient foundations, and we 
find that all along its huge walis great columns of syenite, 15 to 20 


. feet long and 3 feet diameter, have been built into the masonry as 


through-bonds. Such was indeed the constant practice of the 
Crusaders in any place where ancient pillars were to be found, but im 
such sites as ‘Athlit they do not occur; and as the syenite must have 
been brought by sea from Egypt, we cannot suppose the Crusaders to 
have first brought these pillars to Ascalon, but must regard them as 
the remains of Herod’s cloisters utilised by those practical masons 
to whose indifference to archeology we owe the loss of many an interest- 
ing monument. 

The outcome of this inquiry is, therefore, that the Ashkelon of the 
Bible, and of Herod, and of the Crusaders, are ali one town on the sea- 
shore, distinguished from another early Christian inland Ascalon by 
the title Ascalon Maiumas. 

This title may, I believe, be best rendered by our English * watering- 
place,” and like it does not apparently apply to a port or harbour only, 
for the fine springs north of Cæsarea, with remains of a temple and 
theatre, and of a great aqueduct to the city, still retain the name of 
Miamás, which is no doubt the representative of an ancient Maiumas, 
or place of water. 

Ascalon not only has not, but it may be safely said never could have 
had a real port. A straight coast-line of cliffs, from 20 to 70 feet high, 
exists on its sea side, and a strong sea wall was built by the Crusaders 
against these. The port destroyed by Sultan Bibars must have been an 
artificial Crusading harbour, of which there are still remains, for a 
jetty of pillars placed side by side, as at Cesarea, seems to have run out 
beneath the sea-gate on the south, a few of those nearest the shore still 
remaining in place. That it possessed no natural harbour in the middle 
ages is evident from the following passage, which I quote at length, as 
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clearly showing that the Maiumas Ascalon of Christian times could not 
. have applied to any properly so called port. 

“The city of Ascalon lies on the coast of the Grecian Sea, and if it 
had a good harbour, could hardly find au equal for its situation and the 
fertility of the adjoining country. It has, indeed, a port, but one so 
difficult of access, owing to the stormy weather in which the army 
reached it (Jan., 1192), that for eight days no vessel could enter it. . . . 
At last, when the weather became more favourable, some ships entered 
the harbour with provisions; but the storm returned and the army 
began again to be in want." 

At the present time a small brig is lying off the coast taking in a 
cargo, but it is unsafe for ships to approach too near, and the wreck of 
one vessel lies on the sand a littie north of the ruins. It is evident. 
that the harbour cannot have been much better in Crusading times, 
when English sailors were unable to bring food to the starving army. 
It is true that the sand has covered a great deal of the ruins, but the 
existence of a creek is rendered, I think, impossible, by the unbroken 
line of cliff, at the foot of which low reefs run out into the sea. 

Next to the question of the Maiumas comes that of the sacred lake- 
of Derceto, but of this we could find no traces, unless the name of the 
modern village north of the ruins El Jára, “the hollow,”—generally 
applied to an artificial reservoir or pond,—be supposed to preserve a. 
tradition of the site. "The village itself stands pretty high, but there is 
a low tract full of beautiful gardens between the ruins and the houses. 

Ascalon is one of the most fertile spots in Palestine. The great 
walls, which are well described by William of Tyre as a bow with the 
string to the sea, enclose a space of five-eighths of a mile north and 
south, by three-eighths deep. The whole is filled with rich gardens, 
and no less than thirty-seven wells of sweet water exist within the 
walls, whilst on the north, as far as the village, other gardens and more 
wells are to be found. The whole season seemed more advanced in this 
sheltered nook than on the more exposed plain. Palms grow in num- 
bers; the almond and lemon-trees, the tamarisk and prickly pear, 
olives and vines, with every kind of vegetable and corn, already in the 
ear, are flourishing throughout the extent of the gardens early in April. 
Only on the south the great waves of ever-encroaching sand have now 
 . surmounted the fortifications and swept over gardens once fruitful, 
threatening in time to make all one sandy desert, unless means can be 
found to arrest its progress. 

The ruins of the town are now covered with some 10 feet of good soil. 
Marble pillars, inscriptions, and bits of architectural ornamentation, are 
constantly dug up, and all the good stones are carried to Jaffa or Gaza, 
and sold for modern buildings. Thus the Roman and Crusading ruins 
are at once hidden beneath, yet not protected by the soil, but disappear- 
ing piecemeal, and scattered over the country. At every well a pillar 
shaft is placed on its side, and worn into furrows by the ropes, whilst a 
capital or base is used to tie the cord to. It wason one of these that we 
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found the only fragment of inscription we could see anywhere, being ` 
carelessly written as follows :— 


IIIKPA. 


In the north quarter of the town, on the higher part of the cliff, stands 
what is traditionally known as the church. Its true bearing is 98°, and 
part of the apse can be just seen, but the ruin has been so defaced by the 
abstraction of its ashlar that it was impossible to make a plan. A few 
pillar bases of white marble have been excayated, and lie together within 
the ruins. There is a curious fact connected with them, each base has 
masons’ marks, intended apparently to show what shaft belonged to each, 
but in three cases these marks were all Phoenician letters in three 
groups. 

. Ido not remember ever to have seen similar marks in any building in 
the country. 

The walls of Ascalon are almost all that now remain, and are in many 
places covered over with sand. They are not of very great thickness, but 
strong towers at intervals give flank defence throughout. In the south- 
west corner is a postern, and on the east the principal gate, leading side- 
ways into the interior, through a projecting return in the wall. The 
stone used is the soft crumbling sandstone of the cliffs, and the masonry 
is very small throughout; but against these natural disadvantages the 
splendid workmanship of the time has triumphed, and the stones are set 
in a cement so hard that with thick beds and a mass of hard shells from 
the shore the whole forms a sort of concrete seemingly indestructible. 
The base of a turret, 20 feet diameter and 6 feet high, lies on the east, 
overturned like a gigantic cheese, and wherever huge blocks haye fallen 
or walls breached and gutted stand up like skeletons, it is evident that 
the hand of man, and not the lapse of time, haye ruined these magnificent 
piles so hastily yet so solidly constructed. 

In the account of the building of Ascalon (“ Itin. Ric.,” Book V., chap. 
vi., p. 262.— Bohn), five towers are enumerated as having names, viz. :—1, 
The tower of “the Maidens; ” 2, of “the Shields;” 3, the “ Bloody 
Tower; "7 4, the “ Admiral’s Tower ;" 5, the “Bedouin’s Tower.” Of 
all these traces still remain, and it would be curious to identify them. 

One curious tradition connected with Ascalon remains to be noticed. 
It appears, according to our guide, a very superior old sheikh, that thirty 
years ago the fellahín, digging outsidethe walls near the cemetery, which 
surrounds a modern wely, close to the eastern gate, found a broad slab 
of stone, and on raising it they discovered what seems from the descrip- 
tion to have been an embalmed corpse, with sword by side and ring on 
his finger. Frightened by the glare from his eyes they reclosed the tomb, 
and as the violator died soon after they concluded it was a prophet, and 
built a rude tomb above the slab, now used as a wely, f 
We had some thought of digging up this body, 
hero, especially as we were told at first that it wa 
seemed many objections to touching a place hel 


or place of prayer. 
probably a Crusading 
sa mummy, but there 
d sacred, and close to 
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modern tombs, which were sufficient to deter us if we could have dis- 
. covered the true spot and had no respect to the supposed reward ds 80 
sacriligeous an exploration. 

Ashdod.—Jamnia, Gaza, and Ashdod being inland towns had di a 
post or small suburb on the sea-shore. That of Ashdod is not marked on 
the maps. Ashdod itself presents very little of interest, it is a large mud 
village, with numerous palms on the east and agreat marsh on the west ; 
a sand-hill shelters the village from the sea wind, and is covered with 
gardens fenced with cactus. On this hill, according to Dr. Porter, the 
temple of Dagon stood. A large khan, now in ruins, but thirty years 
ago still in use, lies near the village, and a very fine sarcophagus of 
Roman period just behind it, at the principal wely. Lieut. Kitchener 
took a general view from the south, but the site is not well adapted for 
effective views. 

Leaving Ashdod itself, we struck west, over the great sandhills, which 
have now reached the village. Upon the sea-shore we found what is no 
doubt the ancient Maiumas, an extensive ruin with fragments of tesselated 
pavement, cisterns lined in cement, and on the north side a Crusading 
castle of masonry similar to the fortifications of Ascalon. It measures 
180 feet N. and Š., by 144 feet E. and W., and has a round tower at each 
corner and two flanking the central gate on the west, whilst seemingly 
there were two others on the east, but one has disappeared. A curious 
inscription was found by the non-commissioned officer on one of the stones 
of the foundation on the north-west, being well and sharply cut as below 
—possibly the crusading name of the place: EAOM. 

It is said that there is a greater depth of water at this point between 
two reefs north and south of the castle than anywhere else along 
the coast, and boats touch here in preference to Ascalon. In fact, we 
found on bathing that the shore sloped more rapidly here than in other 
places where we haye swum. It seems, therefore, natural to place the 
Maiumas of Ashdod here, especially as the present name of the ruin, 
Minet el Kal‘ah, “Harbour of the Castle,’ shows that at some time or 
other there was a port here. This discovery completes the list of the 
ports along the coast of Philistia. 

Crusading sites.—The great plain so famous for the exploits of Samson 
and of David in their contests with the Philistines and with the nomadic 
tribes became, in the twelfth century, the theatre of war between the 
English and Saladin, and the Crusading chronicles are full of names 
which represent the garbled versions of Arabic names adopted by the 
new conquerers of the land. Many of these it is impossible to identify 
from want of indications, but a few may be placed as below :— 

Furbia.—This fortress was between Gaza and Ascalon, and was held 
by Richard in 1192. We cannot hesitate to identify it with the modern 
Herbia, on the road between these. The foundations of a Crusading 
castle still remain on the south side of the village. 

Gadida.—This town or village was the scene of King Richard’s contest 
with a furious boar, to which the Chronicles devote a whole chapter 
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(* Itin. Ric.,” v. 31, p. 280.—Bohn). It was visited from Ascalon, and 
would most probably be the present Khirbet Jedeiyedeh, about three miles 
south of Keratíyeh, in the middle of the plain. 

Galatia.— This was a strong fortress, afterwards destroyed by . 
Saladin. Leaving Blanchegarde (Tell el Sáfieh), “and advancing all 
night by the light of a splendid moon, they arrived at Galatia; there . 
they rested a short time and sent to Ascalon for provisions" (“ Itin. Ric.,” 
v. 9, p. 303.—Bohn). The town of Keratiya, in which are remains of a 
strong Crusading fort, agrees well, as pointed out by Lieut. Kitchener, 
"with the position required for Galatia. It is about eight miles from Tell 
el Safi, and ten from Ascalon. Corporal Armstrong subsequently found 
another ruin about three miles north, called Jelediyeh. The name is 
more nearly the same, but the distance from Tell el Safi seems rather too 
small. 

In conclusion I may give here the identification of the castles destroyed 
by Saladin in 1192, those with the star being new identifications. 


Galatia .. R bé 5 *Keratiya. 
Blanchewarde .. MW Ge Tell el Safi. 
Plans .. e dr E *Kalensawieh. 
(Moen T3 5% An m *Tantura. 
St. George a = E Lidd. 
Ramala.. nee 2 se Ramleh. 
Belmont xd cs om — 
Moron v. 33 c e Tibnin. 
Ernuald, or Arnald .. de *Latrin. 
Beauveoir, Belvoir .. er? Kaukab el Hawa. 
Mirabel .. a d A Ras el Ain. 
Castle of Baths (near Ramleh 

and Lydda) 5 — 


As regards Toron and Beauveoir if is, however, possible that there 
may have been two of the name, and that they also stood in the maritime 
plain, as do the remainder. 


XXXV. 


GAZA, GERAR, AND MAKKEDAH, 


AT the time of commencing this report the spring campaign of 1875 
is rapidly drawing to a close. This campaign completes southern 
Palestine as far as Beersheba and Gaza (the boundary being the great 
valley running from Beersheba to the sea), with the exception of about 
200 square miles north of Beersheba, in the country of the Teiaha 
Arabs. A very fierce contest is at present going on between this tribe 
and the Azazimeh, the central point of the fighting being Beersheba 
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As the season was getting late for staying in the plains, it seemed on 

the whole best to fill in the more interesting country lying south of 
-Ramleh, and to leave this bit of desert country until the Arabs have 
either made peace or have been exterminated. 

The total amount now surveyed is 4,430 square miles; some 1,400 
only remain, as far as I can roughly calculate, to be filled in. 

Since last report we have examined several sites of interest, especially 
Gaza, Umm Jerrár (supposed to be Gerar) El Moghar (first pro- 
posed, I believe, by Captain Warren as the site of Makkedah), Yebna 
(Jamnia), the valley of Elah, the valley of Sorek, and several other 
important places. 

- Jnscriptions.—Gaza and its neighbourhood abound in Greek inscrip- 
tions; very few, however, have escaped M. Ganneau. I give four which 
are, I believe, new, though not of great value. 

No. 1, upon a granite column, forming the east goal of the Meidán 
Or racecourse of Abu Zeid. It stands close to the road leading south- 
east from El Muntár, and is just a mile, or 1,000 ba‘a, from the 
western goal, also close to the road. These pillars, originally taken 
from some great buildiug probably of Roman times, are half buried in 
the soil; the first two lines of an inscription were alone visible, deeply 
though rudely cut. They were noticed by Lieut. Kitchener and Corporal 
Armstrong, who excavated the remainder of the text. The racecourse 
is said to have been laid out by the Saracens 700 years ago; the pillar 
must apparently have passed through an intermediate period of existence, 
when it was used as a tombstone. 


AOMECTIKOY 
'YIIEP AOME 
CTIKOT Tt 
IOY AEOH 
KEN . 


DH 


No. 2, a curious fragment of inscription, with contractions, evidently 
Christian, on a piece of marble about 18 inches long, lying beside a rude 
wely, or cenotaph, on a sandy top, some four miles south of Gaza. The 
place is called Sheikh Rashed, but the inscription is probably brought 
as an ornament from somewhere else. It runs as follows, being broken 
off on the right :— 


+ HAIN 


No. 3 forms the cover of a well, or sebil, in the courtyard of El 
Khudera, a small mosque in the village of Deir Belah. A round hole 
10 inches diameter has been cut through the centre of the inscription, 
which is much worn in the upper line. 

ERP? 


MATPE-:APAPIANO 
ATIO * INHCIOTAIO 


S 
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The stone is partly covered with mortar on the right, so that the lines 
may originally have extended farther. 

No. 4, a slab on the floor of the same mosque, near the cenotaph of 
St. George. The first line is almost obliterated by the feet of visitors. 
It runs as below :— 


ITIYOICAPATC ... Q 
AMAATIOAAOAQPQ 
OY EK TON.IAIONEYTXA 


This, from the expression èx r&v idiév, would also appear to be a funerary 
- inscription. 

Deir Belah.—This village, at which the two last inscriptions occur, 
lies beyond the boundary valley. I visited it in company with Mr. 
Prichett, who is engaged in founding schools at Gaza, which promise 
to be very successful. His native catechist was the first to discover the 
stones, and pointed them out tous. The mosque in which they occur 
is a small building about 18 feet long by 12 feet wide, having three 
alcoves or small apses on the east side. The cenotaph of Mar Jirjis, or 
El Khudr, stands in it, placed north and south, contrary to ordinary 
Mohammedan fashion. The building itself bears 115° or 25° south of 
east. On the floor, besides the slab-bearing inscription No. 4, is another 
large slab, 6 feet long, having two crosses of the Maltese form, 
with A and © each side of each cross. There is also another device 
which, as well as we could make out in the dark, was in the form of a 
mitre, with its pendent ribbons. From this chamber, which bears some 
resemblance to a small Christian chapel, an ascent of three steps leads 
to the outer cloister. Another fragment of inscription. is built into 
the upper step, but the letters are very rough, and only the word aro 
could be deciphered. There are fragments of marble built into the walls 
of the court, two of which resemble parts of an altar. A cornice, well 
cut and floridly ornamented, is built-in face down, and only just visible. 
The traditional history of this mosque is, that it stands on the site of a 
large convent which had a chapel, and this accounts for the name Mar 
Jirjis, or El Khudr, which never occurs, as far as I can find, except on 
Christian sites. Mr. Pritchett informs me that, according to the people 
of Gaza, Deir el Belah (Convent of dates) is a modern name, arising, no 
doubt, from the great number of date palms surrounding the village, and 
more abundant here than in any place I have visited in Palestine. The 
old name seems to have been Deir Mar J irius, and the Bishop of Gaza, 
who resides at Jerusalem, bears the additional title of Bishop of Mar 
Jirius to the present day. The population of the village is, however, 
now entirely Mohammedan, though a Greek Khuri (or Curé), and a few 
Greek Christians, lived here within the half-century. 

Deir Belah is supposed, with reason, to be the Fortress of Darum, 
south of Gaza, and near the Egyptian frontier. This fortress is often 
mentioned in the history of King Richard’s adventures in Philistia, and 
was rebuilt by him after having been taken, No remains of fortification 
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exist, nor is the site remarkably strong, but it was undoubtedly at one 
time in Crusading hands, and fragments of their work may be seen in 
scattered pillar-shafts and in the remains of the chapel. The name is 
apparently lost or contracted to Deir, but a curious relic of it remains, as. 
we found, and as has been previously noted by Robinson. The southern 
road from Gaza passes by a spot just at the edge of the town, to which 
the name Bab Dárún, or Gate of Darum, still Bppltes This southern 
- road passes near Deir Belah on the east. 

Gaza.—The population of Gaza is said at one Hm to have outnum- 
bered that of Jerusalem. There are now 18,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
majority are Moslems, 500 only being Greek Christians. The remains 
of antiquity are not of any great interest beyond the curious church, 
now a mosque. The principal question with regard to Gaza is the 
situation of the ancient town, concerning which opinions differ. I am 
disposed to think that it stood on the hill where the main part of the 
present town stands; broad mounds surround this eminence, and appear 
in the middle of the buildings. Judging by comparison with other 
sites, these probably mark the site of former fortifications. Considerable 
suburbs have grown up round this position on the north, south, and 
east. Mohammedan tradition points to a spot south of the town near the 
Bab el Dárún, where seven pillars have been placed as Mohammedan 
tombstones. This place is said once to have been within the city, some 
say at its centre. Others, again, say that Gaza once extended to the 
hill of El Muntar (the traditional hill to which Samson carried the 
gates, and probably the real site). It is, however, certain that the town 
Stood on a hill in the time of Alexander, and there seems no good reason 
for supposing the site to be changed. It appears that a considerable 
town stood on the sea-shore in early times, and this, no doubt, was the 
Maiumas Gaze, which—like the Maiumas Ascalon—was a separate 
ecclesiastical see.  Pillar-shafts, marble slabs, glass, and tessere, are 
constantly found. In the middle of the sand-hills, near the shore, is a. 
beautiful garden of lemons, surrounded by a mound, which seems to 
mark the site of this second town; near it is a ruined jetty on the sea- 
shore, probably denoting the site of the port. 

Another tradition gives great antiquity to the olives round Gaza. 
These magnificent groves, which form a long avenue on the north of the 
city, are said to have been planted by the Greeks, and it is asserted that 
at all events since the coming of the Saracens some 700 years back not a. ` 
single new tree has been planted. It is quite possible that there is some 
truth in this, for many of the trees stand on huge roots, and have evi- 
dently sprung up from the remains of former trunks now rotted away. 
Thus, considering the immense age to which olive-trees attain, it is pos- 
sible that the trees may be the natural descendants of former planted 
olives. 

The great church is described by Robinson as older than Crusading 
times, and possibly dating back to the fifth century. The arches are, 
however, pointed, and the western door is of mediswval character and 
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very fine. Of this, as well as of the interior, Lieutenant Kitchener took 
a photograph. The church consists of four bays, having a total length of ` 
110 feet. The nave is 22 feet widein the clear, the north aisle 13 feet. The 
south wall has been pulled down by the Moslems and a second arcade 
added on this side, but its outer wall is not parallel with the axis of the 
church. A mihrab is placed at the east end of this, and is again 
skewed in such a manner as to point approximately to the Kibleh. A 
wall has been built across the east end of the nave and north aisle, pro- 
bably at the place where the steps of the main apse commenced, 
though itis possible that the church extended one bay farther. The 
result of these alterations is that no one of the three apses remains. 

The style of the capitals is Byzantine, and the semi-pillars of the 
clerestory are much heavier than in most Crusading works, but the 
arrangement of the windows and roof is mediseval. The piers support- 
ing the clerestory are of a fine brownish marble, and the mouldings of ` 
the bases are very well cut. The diagonal chiselling so remarkable in 
one style of Crusading masonry is here very distinct and well executed. 
Upon the clerestory pillar nearest the east end on the north side is a 
curious device cut in low relief on the shaft. A squeeze was, I believe, 
taken by M. Ganneau, and I did not therefore give it special study. A 
wreath surrounding the golden candlestick and a tablet with three lines 
of inscription are all that can be seen from below. The Crusaders seem 
to have been in the habit of using this device, for a capital belonging to 
the Church of Gabriel at Beit Jibrin lies near the Bir el Hammam, 
having a representation of the golden candlestick on the boss. Tt is, 
however, curious and unusual to find a device cut on the shaft of a 
pillar, especially as no other in the church is so ornamented. 

A small Greek church exists in the Christian quarter of the town ; we 
visited it, but it seemed to have nothing ancient about it, and the whole 
Structure, with the exception of two Byzantine columns which look very 
much out of place, is extremely rude. The Greek priest, however, 
informed us that it was 1,440 years old, and had been built by a 
Byzantine emperor. There is also said to be a register 1,000 years 
old in the church, and another, dating even earlier, and said to be 
written on canvas, is reported to be in possession of the Bishop in 
Jerusalem, 

Gerar.—Perhaps the most interesting question in this part of the 
country is that of the site of Gerar. This ancient town, the dwelling- 
place of Abraham and Isaac, is indicated as being between Kadesh 
(on the east) and Shur (on the west). In later times we find that Asa, 
having defeated the Ethiopians near Mareshah (2 Chron. xiv. 13), drove 
them back on the road to Egypt as far as Gerar. To Eusebius Gerar 
was known as being twenty-five Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, or 
from Beit Jibrin. Doctor Robinson was here, as usual, the first to hear 
of the existence of the name, and Mr. Rowland, travelling from Gaza 
to Khalasa, came upon a broad valley called Jorf el Jerár (the banks of 
Gerar), which he identifies with the valley of Gerar in which Abraham 
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lived. To Vandevelde the ruin of Umm el Jerár was pointed out as 
situate near Tell el Jema, but he does not appear to have visited 
the spot. 

Even Murray’s new nap is defective in this part of the country, 
and the run of the valleys is incorrectly shown. The great Wady 
Ghuzzeh runs from Beersheba to the sea some six miles south of 
Gaza. At about the same distance from the city, rather towards the 
east, on the north bank of Wady Ghuzzeh, and in the position with 
regard to Tell elJema indicated by Vandevelde, we found the site of 
. Umm Jerrár, which is thirty English miles in a straight line from Beit 
Jibrin. The Jorf el Jerrár must be applied to the precipitous earthy 
banks of this great valley, the bed of which is here about 200 yards wide. 
The word Jorf is applied throughout Palestine to similar mud cliffs. If 
we attach any value to the indications of the Onomasticon, which seem 
to me to be generally very correct, we cannot pub Gerar farther south. 
The valley is wide enough to explain how the patriarch is said to pitch 
his camp init, and at the time we visited the spot a large encamp- 
ment of the Terabin Arabs was settled on the north bank. One great 
question remains, that of the wells of Abraham. We could neither find 
nor hear of any wells in the neighbourhood, or indeed any nearer than 
Beersheba, The springs, too, marked on the maps are equally fabulous. 
The Arabs, who are extremely numerous, supply themselves with water 
by digging in the bed of the valley, when they come uponit. These 
excavations, or small ponds, are known as Hafireh. The valley has 
evidently been entirely formed by water-action of considerable violence, 
and it receives the drainage of an immense area, as its head is close to 
Hebron, whence it runs by Beersheba to the sea, a distance of over sixty 
miles, It is, indeed, the longest watercourse in Palestine. When I was 
last at Hebron a stream three feet deep and some ten to fifteen feet 
broad was rushing along its upper course. On reaching the plain the 
water sinks into the soil and supplies the living wells of Beersheba as 
well as the Arab Hafíreh lower down its course. We are accustomed to 
consider Abraham’s wells to have been very important and durable 
works, partly because the stone-work of the wells at Beersheba is 
generally attributed to the Patriarch. The Arabic inscription which 
we discovered in the principal well at Beersheba shows this to be a 
fallacy, and I think we have evidence that Abraham’s wells at Gerar 
were not very important works in the fact that, though made in a 
friendly country, they had become filled up in the time of Isaac, who was 
obliged to re-dig them. It would seem to me, therefore, that the Arab 
Hafireh sufficiently fulfil the requirements for the site of Gerar as far as 
water supply is concerned. 

The name as pronounced by the Arabs is Umm el Jerrar, with the 
shuddeh, or mark of the double letter, over the first r. This is important. 
Jerar in Arabic signifies waterpots, and it might be supposed that the 
title “ Mother of pots” was given in consequence of the huge mounds 
of broken pottery visible on the wady bank near at hand. Jerrar, 
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according to the dictionary, comes from a root meaning collection or 
drawing together (Jarr), as.in “ Askar jerrír," “a numerous army.” 
Catafago gives, however, another meaning, “a seller of water pots.” 

The Hebrew 773 is supposed by Gesenius to maan “a residence,” 
but Buxtorf derives it from a root having a meaning similar to that of 
the Arabic Jarr. 

A more important objection to the identification consists in the cha- 
racter of the site. No ruins are visible, and the swell of ground to 
which the name applies is covered with a poor crop of barley or with 
coarse grass. There are over a dozen cisterns scattered round, being 
constructed of small stones laid in thick beds of cement of reddish 
colour mixed with pottery and sea shells. The cisterns are circular, with 
domes above some four or five feet diameter and six or eight feet deep. 
They are now used for storing corn, but from comparison with other 
ruins I am inclined to think they once were intended for rain-water, 
especially as a sort of channel in cement leads to one of them, and the 
remains of a trough are to be seen at another. This peculiar form of 
cistern is, as far as our experience goes, confined to the southern plain, 
and we can scarcely hesitate to ascribe it to Crusading times, partly on 
account of the character of the mortar and the use of sea shells peculiar 
to Crusading works along the coast, partly from the occurrence of such 
cisterns in exclusively Crusading sites. I have sought in vain for evi- 
dence of greater antiquity, and the conclusion most natural is that these 
cisterns represent, as in other parts of the plain, works for irrigation 
dating from the middle ages, and possibly the natural successors of 
similar works of greater antiquity. 

The heaps of pottery on the north bank of the valley are very 
curious, They are semi-consolidated by the infiltration of mud, and 
some ten feet high, as seen in section on the side of the cliff. There 
are fragments of every size, and handles of pots were visible. The 
material is a red colour, differing from the modern black pottery of 
Gaza. Similar heaps are visible farther west at Khirbet el ‘Adar, and 
both might be worth excavation. It is remarkable that the sand- 
hills from Gaza to Yebna are strewn throughout with similar red 
pottery. 

The only other relics noticeable at Umm Jerrár are a few marble 
tessere (generally a sign of a church or convent), and some bits of 
glass. 

So far, therefore, there is nothing indicative of an ancient city at 
Umm el Jerrár, unless it be the pottery heaps which may mark an old 
mound, such as exists at every town and village in Palestine where 
refuse is thrown out, and which at the same time forms generally a 
sort of boulevard or pleasure-grcund, on the summit of which the 
elders of the place sit smoking and chatting in the cool of the day. 
There is, however, an ancient site of no small importance immedi- 
ately south of Khirbet Umm J errár, which bears the name of Tell 
Jema., It is an enormous mound, crescent-shaped, about 100 yards on 
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“the diameter, situate on the brink of Wady Ghuzzeh on the south side. i 
. ts steep sides are covered with broken pottery, and it appears as a very 
. conspicuous point from the north and east. Here, if anywhere in the 


vicinity, the ancient Gerar would seem to have stood; nor is this a solitary 
instance of the name lost to its proper site still lingering in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The names of Adullam, and of the Altar Ed, may 
be cited as other instances, and there seem to me reasons for supposing 
that the true site of Eglon is to be sought at Tell el Hesy, immediately . 
south of ‘Ajlan, where a fine supply of water and large mounds indicate 
a natural site for a great city. These notes on the site of Gerar may 
prove of interest, but, like many others of the more ancient cities, the 
locality can hardly be considered capable of demonstration, and can at 
best be conjectured. 

Makkedah.—One of the most important towns of a Royal Canaanite 
city, the site of the first great victory of Joshua’s Judean campaign, 
has escaped more than the merest conjecture, and even Captain Warren’s 
suggestion for its identification has not, as far as I am aware, appeared 
in print. 

Makkedah is to be sought in the plain country of Judah, and in the 
neighbourhood of Beth-Dagon and Naameh, names which immediately 
precede it in the topographical list. It must also be in the neighbour- 
hood of one or more caves, and should show indications of an ancient and 
important site. ° 

There is another consideration which limits the position of Makkedah. 
Joshua, who had marched from Gilgal to Gibeon, a distance of some 
twenty miles, before dawn, pursued the defeated Canaanites down the 
valley of Ajalon to the plain, whence they fled to Azekah and Makkedah. 
Makkedah was taken, and the five kings hanged by sunset, and thus we 
cannot place it more than some eight or ten hours from Gibeon—that is, 
under thirty miles. It should also be on the natural route southwards 
from the point where the valley of Ajalon enters the plain. These con- 
siderations would lead us to place Makkedah near the north boundary 
of Judah, a situation also indicated by the fact that it occurs last in a 
list enumerating the towns in regular succession from south to north. 

The site of El Moghar, a village on the north side of the valley of 
Sorek, fulfils in a remarkable way all these conditions, as may be briefly 
enumerated thus :— 

1st. El Moghar is immediately south-west of Ekron, one of the cities 
on the north tribe-line of Judah. 

2nd. It is not far east of Dejjun, the true site of Beth Dagon, as 
fixed by M. Ganneau. It is five miles south-west of N‘aaneh, in which, 
I think, we can hardly fail to recognise the ancient N‘aameb. 

3rd. It is an undoubtedly ancient site, as evidenced by the rock- 
quarrying, and by the existence of tombs with the loculi running in 
from the sides of the chamber. 

4th. As far as careful examination has allowed us to determine, it is 
the only site in the plain where caves occur. The houses are built over 
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and in front of caverns of various sizes, and small caves called Moghair- 


Summeil exist in the face of cliffs north of the village. 

oth. It is some twenty-five miles from Gibeon in a line down the 
valley of Ajalon, and close to the main road north and south from Gaza 
to Lydda. 

6th. It is not far removed from Azekah, which, as will be shown later, 
was some ten miles farther east. 

7th. Its name signifies in Arabic the caves. The Syriac version of 
Josh. x. 10 furnishes, however, a link between the modern Arabic and 
the ancient Hebrew, as the word Makkedah is there rendered Mokor, 
which approaches the Arabic Moghr, of which the plural form is 
Moghar, or more commonly Moghiir. 

These various points, when taken together, seem to me to form a 
pretty satisfactory identification, placing Makkedah in the district in 
which Mr. Grove, and all the best authorities, have contended that 
Makkedah should be sought. Vandevelde’s identification at Summeil, 
some twelve miles farther south, depending on the reported existence of 
a cave of which we could find no traces, and on the existence of ancient 
ruins which do not, however, date beyond the middle ages, falls to the 
ground, as would be naturally expected from its great distance from the 
site of Gibeon. 

A short description of this remarkable site may be of interest. The 
broad valley of Sorek, the home of Dalilah and the scene of the return 
of the ark from Philistia, expands upon leaving the hillsinto a flat plain 
of rich corn-land bounded by the hills of Gezer on the north, and by 
roling uplands separating it on the south from the next great water- 
course, the valley of Elah. About half-way along its course, from the 
hills to the sea, a sort of promontory runs out from the uncultivated 
downs around Ekron (now, as then, the property of nomadie tribes 
settled among the peasantry). The valley has, in fact, made a way here 
through a bar of soft sandy stone, ang a corresponding promontory or 
tongue on the south melts away into the southern uplands. The northern 
is the highest, and is divided into three tops, the last of which falls 
abruptly and supports a large mud village clambering up the steep 
eastern side and crowding round the caves. Another village, and a 
remarkable tell or knoll immediately north of it, form the termination 
of the southern promontory. The first village is El Moghar, which 
I propose to identify with Makkedah; the second, Katrah or Gatrah, 
which, as I shall have occasion to explain later, seems to me the true 
site of Gederoth, afterwards known as Kedron. 

North of El Moghar are gardens hedged with cactus extending over 
the whole hill-top. South of it are ancient olives, also walled with 


cactus, whilst east and west extend fine cornfields and broad flat 
expanses of brown ploughed land. 


The slopes of the promontor 
cipitous. Itis in this respect 
do the sandstone cliffs thus a 


y are steep on the east, and in part pre- 
unique, for in no other part of the plain 
ppear.. Hence it is, I believe, the only 
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place where caves are to be found. One of these, now broken away in 


front, has, curiously enough, five loculi rudely scooped in its sides. Itis the 


— only cave I saw with such loculi, and an enthusiast might contend that 


a 


here we have the very place of sepulture of the five kings who ‘were 
found hid in a cave at Makkedah.” © 

The site seems well to answer the requirements of the case. Hidden 
from view, and perched high above the route of their pursuers, the five 
sheikhs would have looked down in fancied security on the host hurry- 
ing beneath on the high road to Azekah and Gath and other “ fenced 
cities.” The fact of their discovery and capture before the taking of the 
town would show that it is to one of the caves outside the city that they 
must have retired. These caves are generally very small; some are 
broken away in front, and others filled in; but two at least can be 
pointed out wherein five men might crowd, and the entrances of which 
could easily be blocked with the ‘‘ great stones” which lie scattered 
near. No trees now exist near the caves, though olives and others are 
to be noticed south of the village; but the number of trees throughout 
this part of the plain is much greater than farther north, and the most 
enthusiastic could scarcely hope to discover those which in the time of 
Joshua supported the corpses of the five royal victims. 

Yebna.—The site of our fourth Philistine camp is also a famous place, 
and one of those mentioned-on the north tribe-line of Judah, which 
reached the sea at the mouth of Nahr Rabin, or River of Reuben—so 
called from the reputed tomb of Reuben on its banks. In the Book of 
Joshua the name is Jabneel, and later, Jabneh or Jamnia. 

There is nothing of great interest in the modern village, with the 
exception of the so-called church, a building 49 feet long, by 322 feet 
broad, interior measurement. The fellahin say it was originally a 
church, but it has neither apse nor western door, and is divided into 
two walks of equal width, with a kibleh niche on the south side—nof, 
however, in the centre of the bay. The main door is on the north, and 
has a pointed arch. The windows are of the loopholed form found 
in the white tower at Ramleh, and the whole construction, including 
the minaret at the north-west corner, bears a strong resemblance to the 
Ramleh White Mosque, which was built in A.D. 1318. A well-cut in- 
scription stands in, evidently 4n situ, on the north wall of the minaret, as 
is well seen in Lieut. Kitchener’s photograph. It runs as follows, being 
taken down by our scribe :— 

““ In the name of God the merciful, the pitiful. Founded this minaret 
the blessed, the poor, before most high God, the pious the Emir great 
and (lion-like) Soliman el Nasri, in the fourth month, in the year eight 
and thirty and seven hundred.” 

The minaret therefore dates at the close of the fourteenth century, 
subsequent to the Ramleh mosque. The remainder of the building is 
possibly of the same date. The mosque of Abu Haríreh, on the west 
side of Yebna, contains two Abrabic inscriptions dating earlier than the 
one above translated. The one contains the names of Bibars and of 


H 
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Khalil ibn Sawir, Wali of Ramleh, with the date 673 A.u.; the other 
the name of ** Melek el Munsúr Kalawún,” and the date 693 A.H. 
Yebna, like Ashdod and Gaza, had its port, but of this very little 
remains. Riding down the course of the Nahr Rúbin by the Saint-house 
of Reuben, where is a courtyard cool and delicious from the shade of 
nine huge mulberry-trees, I found the ruins some little way south of 
the river mouth. Very little masonry remains, except on the south, 
where a square mass of retaining wall shows evidence of Crusading work- 
manship. This tower is known as Khirbet Dubbeh. Farther north are 
three ancient tombs in the face of the sandy cliff, one having eight loculi 
running in from its sides. "These are called by the natives El-dekkakin 
(“the shops ”), a title often given to such tombs from the fellahin fancy 
that the loculi, like the cupboards of a modern bazaar, were used to 
store the goods of the shopman who sat presumably on the sort of divan 

- which often runs round three sides of the chamber. 

The port would seem to be naturally better than any along the coast 
of Palestine south of Cesarea. "There are, however, .dangerous reefs 
hidden beneath the waves, and visible from their dark colour in the 
beautifully transparent water. A very little trouble in clearing a passage 
through these would, I imagine, render the Minet Rúbin a better port 
than Jaffa, as the reefs are farther from the beach. 

The river, even in May, was full of water for several miles above the 
shore, and deep pools exist throughout its course. It is fed by springs 
at and near the foot of the hills, and is the most formidable natural 
barrier between the Aujeh and Wady Ghuzzeh. Tt therefore forms 
along the latter part of its course such a natural boundary as would be 
required between the possessions of Judah and of Dan. 


CLAUDE R. CoNDER, Lieut. RR, 
In Command Survey of Palestine. 
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THE SITE OF THE CITY OF ADULLAM, 
By C. CLERMONT-GANNEAT. 


Four years ago I was led to place the city of Adullam at Ayd el 
Mieh, a ruin situated north-east of Beit Jibrin, not far from Shuweikeh 
(the ancient Shocoh), on the road from Jerusalem to Beit Jibrin. I 
communicated this identification to several persons while it was still a 
conjecture, especially to Capt. Burton and Mr. C.F. Tyrwhitt Drake,* 
on their journey to Jerusalem in 1871; to M. Renan, who wished to 
communicate it to the Academy of Inscriptions; and, later on, to Lieut. 


* “Unexplored Syria,” 1872, ii. 994, ^ « Adullam 


i 1 site. M. Ganneau 
pointed out the true site farther cast, at the Khirbet Adalmiyeh, pronounced by 
the people Ayd el Miyy 


a, at a short distance from the well-known Bayt 
Nutof, 
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Conder,* to whom at the same time I pointed out several other obser- 
vations made during the same excursion, when I first saw Ed el 
Miyé; among others the tomb of the Daughter of Noah and El Azhek 
(=Azeka ?) at Ellar, and the sculptured cavern and the inscriptions at 
Khirbet Za Kariyeh, and several names of localities marked in my route. 
I pr opose to state the considerations which decided me to adopt hypo- 
theses in which I am the first to detect certain weak points, 


E : P 


The first appearance of the name of this city in the Bible is found in 
Genesis xxxviii, in connection with the episode of Judah and Tamar. 
Judah, who was with his brothers at Hebron, went down to Hirah 
the Adullamite, and married the daughter of the Canaanite Shuah.t 
Later on, the patriarch, accompanied by his friend Hirah,f goes up to 
Timnath to the sheep-shearing. According to Knobel, this Timnath 
has nothing to do with the Timnath of the tribe of Dan (=Tibneh, 
not far from Ain Shems), but would be the Timnah cited by the 
Book of Joshua (xv. 57), with Hak-kain (Cain) and Gibeah in the 
mountains of Judah. 

At the time of Jerome another opinion prevailed, for the Onomasticom 
(s. v. Thamna) identifies this Timnah, where Judah went for his sheep- 
shearing, with a great town, Thamna, situated between Jerusalem and 
Diospolis, and belonging to the common territory of Dan and Judah. 
The passage is, perhaps, corrupt; at all events, considering the evident 
theory of the author, we ought to read Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) 
and not Diospolis (Lydda).§ 


* When I arrived at Jerusalem, at the end of 1873, MM. Conder and Drake 
had just visited the great cave of Umm el Tumaymiyé with Mr. Neil and Dr. 
Chaplin, thinking that it was the place pointed out by me as the possible 
Adullam. But I never visited this place. Mr. Drake rectified his error in à 
subsequent note. 

f There is a village, Esh*u, not far from the neighbourhood of these events. The 
name may possibly preserve some recollection of Shuah, who would be of import- 
ance in the genealogy of Judah. 

f The Septuagint and the Vulgate translate Ro'é, shepherd, which seems to» 
agree with what follows. . 

§ Nevertheless the Onomasticon places the Timnath Serah of Joshua in the 
territory of Dan, which adds to our difficulties. Besides, whether the Onomas-. 
ticon understands in this passage the Timnath Serah of Ephraim (which is ex- 
tremely improbable) or the Timnath near Ain Shems, neither of these localities 
is found between Diospolis or Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem, or even on tle 
road from one to the other. If, on the other hand, the Onomasticon has in 
view an unknown Timnath, that grouped in the Book of Joshua between 
Gibeah and Hak-kain, the neighbourhood of Gibeah would bring us to the middle 

N 
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Judah, before arriving at Timnath, meets Tamar at “an open place,” - 
or a place called Enaim,* or possibly Patah Enaim, on the road which 
leads to Timnath. It has been supposed that Enaim was no other than 
Enam, mentioned in the first group of the towns of the Shefelah 
(Joshua xv. 36), which would imply the identity of our Timnath with 
the Danite Tibneh. As we do not know from what place Judah went. 
to Timnath, we cannot deduce from the account much light on the 
position of Adullam, as some writers have been disposed to admit. 


The city itself is not once mentioned, except as being the natal place of 
Hirah. 


PE 


The Book of Joshua gives more precise indications. In the list of 
Canaanite kings defeated ty the successors of Moses (xii. 15), the king 
of Adullam figures between those of Libnah and Makkedah. 

Farther on (xv. 36) we see that the city of Adullam belonged to the 
territory of the tribe of Judah; it forms, with Jarmuth, Socho, and 
Azeka, a group apart among the fourteen cities placed in the first line 
in the Shephalah. 

I once proposed that the Shephalah might be considered, not as the 
plain, as is generally understood, but as the low country, the second 
slope of the great mass of hills which forms the territory of Judah 
and its level undulations in the plains. This idea was adopted 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake and others to whom I submitted it. I 
still think it is perfectly borne out by the facts. Shephalah has properly 
the sense of low, and not of flat : the word under this form corresponds 
with the Arabic asfel, in the feminine soufla. The vulgar form of souffla, 
sifla, is applied at the present day in a geographical sense: thus, the 
village Ellár es sifla (the low) as opposed to Ellar el foka (the high), is 
placed near several cities indicated as being in the Shephalah ; and about 
a mile and a half north-east of Zanoua (Zanoah of the Shephalah) there 
exists a little village called Sifla or Sifala, which may possibly still 
mark the eastern limit of the Shephalah. 


of the road from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis, only it would be inadmissible to 
extend the territory of Dan so far. The passage in the Onomasticon leaves the 
question open whether it meant Timnath near Dan or Timnath near Gibeah. 

* The Onomasticon, apparently making itself an echo of the current Rab- 
binical traditions of the time, indicates Enan as a desert place near the Thamna 
already quoted, with a spring—whence its name—and an idol held in great 
veneration. St. Jerome adds that the Hebrews explain the expression by biviwm, 
a word which he adopts in the Vulgate. Perhaps it is best to read ““in the en- 
trance of Enaim.” Farther on, the people of the place are spoken of, so that it 
was inhabited. It is to be regretted that Jerome does not explain the nature of 
the worship paid to the ‘‘idol” in his own time. Perhaps it was one of the 
Canaanite deities—an Astarte, patroness of the class to which Tamar belonged. 


e 
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We must not, therefore, persist in seeking Adullam in thé plain, 


E nor ought we to be astonished if we find the place as high up among 


the hills as Eshtaol, Zorah, or Zanoah, belonging like itself to th 
" Shephalah.* 


TII. 


In the First Book of Samuel we learn that David, pursued by the 
unrelenting hatred of Saul, and no longer able to rest at Gath, took 
refuge in the cave of Adullam. His brothers and his relations came 
down from Bethlehem and joined him there. The little group of exiles 
was increased by the accession of every one who was in distress, and 

- every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented,” and 
- of such materials the future king formed his first army. On one occa- 
sion, David having expressed a desire to drink “of the water of the 
wellof Bethlehem that is at the gate," three of the bravest of the 
Gibborim successfully passed through the lines of the Philistines and 
brought him the water for which he longed (1 Chron. xi. 19; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13). 

It is clear from the double account of this episode that there was no 
question of supplying a lack of water, but of satisfying a longing for 
home quite intelligible in an exile. I insist on this fact because some 
have been led to understand from this touching episode that Adullam 
must be near Bethlehem, which is possible, but not necessary.t 

The narrative in both the Book of Chronicles and that of Samuel 
clearly implies that Adullam had a strategic importance, so that it is 
quite natural to find it among the cities fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 
xi. 7) between Bethzur and Shocho. 

Itis mentioned in Nehemiah (xi. 80), between Jarmuth and Zanoah, 
as having been inhabited after the captivity by the sons of Judah. 
Judas Maccabeus here celebrated the Sabbath at the head of his army 


* On the other hand, many names of towns certainly situated in the plain are 
nowhere classed among those of the Shephalah. The existence of the cities of 
the Shephalah in the highlands has so much embarrassed commentators, that some 
of them have had to suppress the difficulty by a gratuitous invention—viz., that 
the word Shephalah is not Hebrew at all. 

+ This is the opinion of Thénius (Die Bücher Samuel, p. 103). The same 
commentator supposing that David, after placing his parents in safety in Moab, 
came back to the cave of Adullam, and that it is to this locality that the words 
of Gad apply (“Abide not in the hold; depart, and get thee into the land of 
Judah"), concludes that if the city of Adullam was in the territory of Judah, the 
cave was without, in that of Benjamin. But is it sure that by Eres Yehoudah 
the text means the territory of the tribe? Is it demonstrated that the events 
followed as Thénius interprets them? Are there more reasons for placing the 
eave of Adullam in the tribe of Benjamin than in that of Dan, for example? 
One thing, however, is quite clear—the cave and the city were quite close to each 
other; both were in the land of Judah, and both in the Shephalah. 
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after defeating Gorgias, who fled to Maresha, near Beit Jibrin (2 Macc. 
xii. 38). 

Lastly, in the chapter of Micah (chap. i.) which contains a curious 
series of jeux de mots on different towns of Palestine, Adullam 
is associated with Mareshah in one of these alliterations, with 


an apparent tendency to isolate the first syllable of the word, Ad- 
Adullam. 


IV. 


If we pass from the Bible to profane texts, we have to remark in 
Josephus the transcription of the name as Adullamè (Antiq. vi. 12, 3). 

The Onomasticon gives us indications on the position assigned to it by 
tradition in the fourth and fifth centuries, which are extremely involved. 
We must try to clear them up. 

“ Eglon, which is also called Adullam, in the tribe of Judah, where 
king Debir was slain by Joshua. It is still a large town in the 
region of Eleutheropolis, at ten miles (Jerome says twelve miles} 
distance.” 

The expression mpos ovarodas may mean, according to the well- 
established practice of Eusebius, rather the north-east or south-east 
than direct east. Gezer is thus placed in an easterly direction with 
regard to Emmaus, é Boperoıis—in the north. Now I have found it 
at Tell el Jezer, which is north-west of Emmaus. The plural appears 
to mark intentionally a direction intermediate to the cardinal points. 

How does this confusion between Eglon and Adullam arise? The 
error must be assigned to a neglect of the Hebrew text, because no 
Greek copyist could confuse ETAQN and OAOAAAM. In fact, the 
fault is due to the Septuagint, which has taken in Joshua x. 5, pay 
for Doan, and has written odoAAqu (Qr o9oAAa). The gimel was taken 
for a daleth, the two letters in the alphabet then in use resembling each 
other very strongly, and the substitution of the Mem for the Nun was 
thus almost forced.* 

It is thus that the strange contradiction in the passage of Eusebius may 
have been caused. Eglon is, without doubt, Khirbet Ajlan, about twelve 
Roman miles almost due west of Beit Jibrin. Eusebius, harassed by 
his supposed obligations to the text of the Septuagint, and preoceupied 
by another locality east of Beit Jibrin, where he placed Adullam, applied 
to Eglon what he really intended for the former city. Jerome, in his 
turn, recognising the impossibility that two different places should be the 
same, and having rightly ascertained that the distance of Eglon from 
Eleutheropolis was twelve miles and not ten, corrects the narrative of 
Eusebius, but preserves the orientation applicable only to Adullam. In 


* The Gimel in the ancient inscriptions that I found at Jerusalem was written 


very much like the Daleth. Lower down, in Joshua xv. 39, the Septuagint gives 
correctly ETAQN, 


SNE Rcs ee vr, OW AAA Dee Za EX 
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another passage (s. v. soë, the Onomasticon says that Chasbi (Chezib), 
where the wife of Judah gave birth to Shelah (which is probably the 


. Achzib of the group in Joshua xv. 37), is shown in a desert place near 


Dollam, or Odollam, in the confines of Eleutheropolis. Procopius of 
Gaza (Commentary on Joshua)—who seems to have only reproduced a 
portion of the Onomasticon, with a correction of the distances—after 
stating that Yerimoth is at the fourteenth mile from Eleutheropolis, 
near Eshtaol, adds, without any indication of the connection in his own 
mind, the name of Adullam.* 

Lastly, the Onomasticon places Makkedah, a city celebrated for the 
cavern where Joshua killed the five kings, eight miles from Eleuthero- 
polis in the east, mpés àvaróAas ; this is within two miles the distance 
and the position attributed to Adullam=Eglon, We may imagine that 
the cave has produced a new confusion between the two cities, like 
that which we have pointed out above, and we may put down the 
measure of eight miles to the account of Adullam. It is, in fact, dif- 
ficult to believe that Adullam and Makkedah, which belong to two 
distinet series in the lists of Joshua, were no more than two Roma 
miles apart. 


A 


In working upon data so uncertain it is clearly difficult to determine 
the exact position of Adullam. Nevertheless, a tradition—we may 
boldly call it a legend—sprang up in after years, which placed the cave 
of Aduilam at the immense grotto known as Moghuret Khureitun, 
not far from Bethlehem and quite close to Tekoa. The description 
of this cave has been given a hundred times. The legend was only 
concerned with the cave, and did not trouble itself to establish the 
proximity of a city. (See Tobler, IT. 509 et seq.) 

It has long been proved that the name of Khureitun applied to the 
cave, to the adjacent ruins, to a spring, and to the valley below, is no- 
thing else than that of the ascetic Chariton, who founded in this place 
one of his two Lauras, called Suka, fourteen stadia from Tekoa. The 
origin of the word Suka has been a good deal discussed. It is from the 
Syriac. Tobler and Sepp explain it by the Hebrew Succah, a tent or 
house. I think that they are wrong. We should have in that case a x 
and not a « in the Greek transcription, the kappa implies a koph in 
the original, and upsilon an 4 rather than an o or an ou.f 

Now why did tradition get hold of this cavern called xpemaoroy and 


* qepl thy Eodabh kéin 'OBoAAàu. Perhaps the phrase may be separated by 
a stop before the last word. es 

+ We have also Zovxa. So the Septuagint gives us wxw and ewxev for Socho. 
So in the Arabic the convent Mar Saba is called Deir es Sik. In the Annals of 
Eutychius (II. 108, 242, 243) the convent of Chariton and that of Saba are 
called the old and the new Deir es Sik. 
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make Adullam out of it? Probably on account of its remarkable di- 
mensions and its proximity to Bethlehem. Perhaps the name of Suka 
went for something. Itis probable that this belief took its origin at ` 
the time of the Crusades; itis certainly as old as that date; and the. 


confusion of Suka with Sik and Socho would have been impossible for 
a Semitic race, but the Crusaders would be helped in their identification 
by an apparent resemblance, the city of Socho being associated with 


Adullam in the Bible narrative. This mistake would be quite in accord- - 


ance with their habits. 

We cannot, as critics, accept such a fable. But we ourselves have 
. not been more fortunate. Our own topography has proposed for 
Adullam in succession, Deir Dubban, Beit Alam, Beit Doula, &c. 

Not one of these hypotheses answers to the conditions of the 
problem. 

First of all, the name of Adullam must be considered separately. 
Whatever its etymology, it is certain that, however preserved by the 
Arabs, it would have undergone considerable modifications. For 
example, it might have been Adlún, under which name we should at 
once recognise it. This name exists, but unfortunately it is attached 
to a place very far from the territory of Judah, on the coast of 
Pheenicia, between Tyre and Sidon. These caprices of Onomastic echoes 
are not rare in Syria. 

We should expect a deviation of the final syllable into oun, în, or an; 
a disappearance of the d by assimilation with the double l; and a 
transformation of the ain into ghain, and perhaps into A. 

Starting with this principle, I was struck by the resemblance of 
the Hebrew word Adullam with that of a ruin called Ed el Miyé * 
situated on the road from Jerusalem to Beit Jibrin, not far from 
Shuweikeh or Socho. 

In 1871 I resolved to visit the place in order to verify conjectures 
resting upon nothing more than appearances which might be vain, and 
I included this place in the programm? of a little excursion—the same 
in which I discovered Gezer. The following are some of the notes 
Which I made on the journey :— 

“Starting from Jerusalem on the 30th of J anuary, in a pelting rain, we 
pass (my companion being Frère Liévin) by Bettir, Houbin, and Ella 
el Foka. Facing this latter place, on the other side of the valley, 
towards the south, exists a place called El Azhek,j whose name singu- 
larly resembles that of the city, hitherto unknown, of Azeka. It is a 


* It will be found that Lieutenant Conder spells the word Ayd el Mich, 

t Azeka, we know, is a crux interpretum. If we fix it at Ellar, there would 
be among other advantages—(1) That it would remain in the group of Joshua xy. 
36. (2) It would agree with the fixing of the Philistine camp (1 Sam. xvii. 1) if 
Vandevelde's Damtin is Dommim. (3) It would be half-way between Jerusalem 
and Beit Jibrin, in accordance with the Onomasticon. Khirbet Za Kariyeh has 
` been proposed; one might also think of Beit Iska and of Khirbet Haska. 
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rocky plateau, surrounded by hills of greater elevation, with no other 
trace of ruins than a great circle of shapeless stones called Dar el 
—  Kibliyé. ES E 
a “Then Khirbet Hanna, Khirbet Harik esh Shekhaleb, with the tomb of 
= Noah’s daughter, Khirbet Jairieh, the Spring of Tannur (legend of 
the Deluge), Ellar es Sifla, or Bawaij (medieval ruin). From thence we 
directed our course due south-east, and arrived a little before sunset at 
the broad valley on one of the sides of which are the ruins which I 
wished to see. They were called Ed el Miyé, or Id el Miyé. Like most 
of the ancient sites in Palestine, they have no determined character, but 
appear to cover a fairly large extent of ground, as well as could be made 
out among the late grass with which they were covered; there is also a 
large well surrounded with several troughs, where they bring the 
cattle to drink. : 
“The place is absolutely uninhabited, except in the rainy season, 
when the shepherds take refuge there for the night. These peasants 
are here at present in large numbers. 
* We climb the hill at the foot of which these ruins extend. Other 
- ruins lie on the top of it, and a small monument dedicated to the- 
Sheikh Madkur. 

“ The hill is perforated with natural grottoes, where the shepherds are- 
already housed for the night. It is easy to imagine David and his 
companions lodged in these large caves; from them one commands the 
plains and valleys to a great distance round, anda ghazzia once effected, 
this natural fortress would offer a sure and commodious shelter. 

* As we journey without tent, with our horses alone, and with what our 
khordjes hold, we seek a shelter in the rocks, and leave our beasts in a 
neighbouring cave. But the fellahin, who make no difficulty about 
number, protest against the profanation by our animals of a grotto. 
sacred to Madkur. 

“We install ourselves as well as we can in this rustic sanctuary, taking 
certain precautions, for the country is at the moment a prey to. 
famine. We divide our provisions with the little circle of curious. 
visitors who surround us, near a great fire lit in the líwan. The bread 
is a welcome gift to these poor wretches, who have been living for weeks 
on leaves of khoubbeije (a kind of mallow). So that I get from them 
without any trouble valuable information on the place. Local tradition 
says that the city of Ed el Miyé once—but a long while ago—suffered 
total destruction and a general massacre. Men, women, children, 
nothing was spared. They massacred, among others, eighty couples of 
brothers, reminding one of the eighty couples of (Gozot) brothers, 
priests, spoken of in the Talmud. 

* Sheikh Madkur—some call him Mankúr—was the son of the Sultan 
Beder. His descendants are settled at Beit Natif—they have built and 
keep up the wely. 

“We pass the night with a little distrust of the vagabonds round us— 
hunger is a bad adviser. But Sheikh Madkur, or the ancient divinity 
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whom he represents, watches over us, and the morning arrives without 
accident. We set off immediately, casting one rapid glance at the hill, 
which is full of caves, tombs, and cisterns, and covered over with great 
blocks of cut stone. We haye to get as quickly as possible to Beit 
Jibrin, for the sake of our horses, who haye had nothing to eat but 
rass.” 
i Since that moment the idea that I had seen the ruins and the cave of 
Adullam dwelt continually in my mind, without, however, becoming a 
serious conviction. During my last visit to Palestine I proposed, by an 
excursion in the region of Beit Jibrin, to make another journey to Ed el 
Miyé. We found the place completely deserted, the whole country being 
ravaged by a typhoid fever. I ascertained afresh that the plateau was 
` covered with ruins, and had once been the site of a city. Among the 
tombs cut in the rock was one with a cross.* We explored the large 
cavern near the wely. We were at a loss because we had nothing to 
give us light, when, to our surprise and joy, we discovered in the wely 
a packet of candles still in their blue paper cover, and deposited by some 
pious hand for the purpose of lighting the sanctuary. Decidedly the 
good genius of Sheikh Madkur visibly protected us. I made no scruple 
about appropriating one of these providential candles, and I subtituted 
a small piece of money for the benefit of the pious donor whose offering 
Thad been obliged to use. We were thus able to visit the cayern in all 
its extent without risk of breaking our necks, as had nearly happened to 
me already at Shiha. 

In a halt at Ellar I picked up a new legend on Ed el Miyé which 
enables us to fix the orthography of the name. 

The day of the great feast of Mussulmans (id) a terrible fight took 
place, a long time ago, between the hostile hammoulés who lived in the 
city. A hundred (miyé) of the inhabitants were slain. Since that time 
the place has been called the Feast of the Hundred. 

It is curious to remark that the explanations in vogue among the 
rabbis of the fourth and fifth centuries on the etymology of Adullam 
. tended also to separate it into two parts. 

St. Jerome, in fact, who was the pupil of the Jewish doctors, translates 
in his De Nominibus Hebraicis, Adullamitem by testificatem, sive testimo- 
nium aque; Adullamim, by congregatio eorum; and Odollam by testi- 
monium eorum} He merely separates the first syllable to assimilate it 
‘to the Hebrew ed, witness. As to the second part, to which he once gives 
the name of water, he has in his mind the Hebrew maim. Some of these 
contradictory interpretations would be very well explained by a form 
analogous to the Arabic Ed el Miyé. 

In spite of tho striking resemblance, I have a certain Scruple about 
connecting Ed el Miyé with Adullam. Generally the Arabic names give 


* A detail of some importance: if the place was inhabited at the Christian 
epoch there is a chance of its having preserved its ancient name, and one under- 
stands how a survival of the name was found by the writer of the Onomasticon. 

T Cf. also on Amwas, Emmaus, Quarterly Statement, J uly, 1874, p. 163. 
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- us contractions rather than the reverse. We should have to admit that 
Ed el Miyé is connected with Adullam by means of the ethnic form in the 
feminine Edelmy, Edel Miyé. 

Ed el Miyé is about eight Roman miles from Beit Jibrin, as nearly as 
can be fixed from existing maps, and north-east of this city. Itis exactly 
the distance of the position assigned by the Onomasticon to Mellkedah ; 
but we haye seen that this passage had in view Adullam, placed else- 
where at ten miles. 

It is certain that in placing Adullam at Ed el Miyé we not only 
approach the statements of the Onomasticon, but also satisfy very nearly 
all the conditions demanded by the texts quoted above, including the 
expedition of the three Giborims who went to fetch water from Bethlehem. 
The journey from Ed el Miyé to Bethlehem and back, about twelve 
leagues, would be nothing for the light-footed mountaineers who sur- 
rounded David. Those who consider the distance too much have only to 
remember that itis related as an exploit, and that the fatigue has to be 
added to the risk. Let us not forget, besides, that when David as a boy 
killed Goliath he carried provisions to his three elder brethren from 
Bethlehem to the camp of the Israelites—that is to say towards Sodom, 

in the valley of the Terebinth --nearly as far and in the same parts as 
Hd el Miyé. 

All these coincidences, then, give a high degree of vraisemblance to 
the identification, but from that to a certainty, such as we have in Gezer, 
is along step. I ought to add, in conclusion, without attaching any 
other importance to it, that two localities might also pretend to the 
honour of representing Adullam, if we confine ourselves to the phonetic 
point of view—Ellar, already named, and Beit Ellia, a little to the east 
of Ed el Miyé; but the phonetic point of view is not anything in topo- 
graphy, and besides, even from these considerations, Ed el Miyé has the 
adyantage. 


ANCIENT JEWISH GRAVES. 
LETTERS FROM Dm. Titus TOBLER. 


The following letters from a well-known veteran in Palestine Explora- 
tion will be welcome to all who desire accurate knowledge on an 
important branch of Jewish archeology. They refer to papers pub- 
lished in different numbers of the Quarterly Statement by Major Wilson, 
Lieut. Conder, and M. Clermont-Gannean. 


I. 
MUNICH, 24th March, 1875. 
The different kinds of graves are described in the Quarterly Statement 
in such a manner as to justify me in drawing your attention to them. 
I recognised four kinds of graves (Golgatha, 1851, p. 216, &c.), 
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which I closely investigated, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
1. The common grave, sunk in the floor of the grave-chamber, which 
the visitor enters. 2. The sliding or oven grave, in the Talmud Kok 
(plural Kokim), a rectangular sloping space cut into the wall of the 
rock, extending six feet horizontally, sufficiently wide and high to admit 
of a corpse being pushed in. This is my reason for thus naming it. 
3. The shelf or bench grave, a shelf or niche, six feet long, cut in the 
wall of the rock; and upon this the corpse was laid, even when it had 
first been placed in a coffin. 4. The trough grave. Ifa trough was cut 
in the shelf just mentioned, this made a trough grave, into which the 
corpse was laid. This division of mine was accepted by the German 
savants, and I have also read in a French work, “Trois ans en J udée, 
par Gérady Saintine ” (Paris, 1860, p. 219): L’examen... nous permet 
... Vétablir quatre catégories des chambres funéraires; les chambres 
à four avec ou sans rainure dans le milieu, celles à tablettes, celles à 
auge, enfin celles àcouche souterraine.” I must make the very unwil- 
ling confession that I, who first of all and most thoroughly examined 
and described the ancient Jewish graves, am not altogether clear about 
the reports which I read upon these graves in the Quarterly Statement— 
a most valuable and indispensable publication. Captain Wilson’s 
description of the varieties of graves, in the Quarterly Statement, 1869, 
p. 66, Ee, interesting as it is, would not sufficiently clear up the matter 
if it were not accompanied by a sheet of diagrams ; I should not have 
understood “deep loculi? and “sunk loculi"—at least not the first. 
Lieut. Conder's paper in the Quarterly Statement, 1873, pp. 25, 47, 141, is 
not clear enough. It is hardly justifiable to use the Latin word loculus 
(locus in sepulchro) for an ancient Jewish grave; or even, according to 
Drake (Quarterly Statement, 1873, p. 58; 1874, p. 71), to help it out with 
“pigeon-hole loculus,” because the ancient Jewish grave— which, as far as 
I know, one might seek for in vain in the west, setting aside the modern 
mural construction, such as at Barcelona—is a Kok; I consider that 
this definite term should always have the preference, if my term sliding 
or oven grave is less suitable, which I freely admit. Therefore, if 
loculi were found in Rome, they could not be designated as Kokim. 
In the cemetery of S. Callistus, and the catacombs of S. Sebastiano, the 
loculi shelf graves were introduced like the bunks of a ship. The term 
““pigeon-hole loculus” could not be applied here either, because it is 
not acolumbarium, or niche of that sort. M. Clermont-Ganneau, in the 
Quarterly Statement, 1874, p. 108, expresses himself more accurately, 
“loculi in the form of ovens." If I had not written first to Jerusalem, 
and another time to Nazareth, I should not yet have solved the problem 
as to which sort of graves were meant. Itis surely an obvious necessity 
that the varieties of graves should be accurately and similarly desig- 
nated by the reporters. I avoided the subject of the rock chambers or 
` the rock grave-structure for fear of diffuseness. The Quarterly State- 


ment, from the wide survey obtained, contains much valuable informa- 
tion upon them. 
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 lventure to draw your attention to something else. Starting from 
the point of view that it is very important if possible to obtain correct 


texts of the authorities, I edited the “ Itinerarium Burdigalà Hieroso- , 
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lymam,” the ** Peregrinatio S. Paulæ,” the descriptions of S. Eucherius, 
of Theodosius (Theodorus), of Antoninus Martyr, of S. Willibaldus, of 
the Commemoratoriam, of Bernardus Monachus, of John Wirziburgensis ; 
not to mention Theodoricus and the rr Citez de Iherusalem.” See ‘‘ De- 
scriptiones Terre Sancte," Leipsic, 1874, p. 525. I see that the con- 
tributors and editors of the Quarterly Statement have taken no notice of 
all this. You know how much trouble Clermont-Ganneau gave him- 
self to obtain the text of John of Würzburg (Quarterly Statement, . 
1874, pp. 156, 164). At last he got it, but not the one which 
I had revised, whichis tobe recommended in preference to the “Templum 
Domini” on account of someimportantimprovements. AsIconsidered | 
it important to edit more correct texts, I think that it would also not 
be unimportant for your readers to look into them. At the same 
time I have the honour of sending you my treatise against Mons. de 
Saulcy, which contains some mention of the ancient Jewish graves. 
GEORGE GROVE, Esq. Trrus ToBLER. 


II. 
Munrca, 17th April, 1875. 

I was delighted to get an answer from you, and it gives me much 
pleasure to continue the correspondence. 

I take the liberty of drawing your attention to a few other matters. 
Prof. E. H. Palmer, who visited Beit Jibrin, mentions the inscriptions ; 
but, if I am not mistaken, does not speak of the very curious rock 
columbaria, which, I might almost say, are exact patterns of those which 
one sees built (gemauert) in Rome and Pompeii. It would, therefore, 
be desirable, if the engineers reach this point, that the right ‘‘terminus” 
should be chosen. In my third journey (p. 131) I recognised an evident 
columbarium there—one can plainly see the niches for the urns. 

In the Quarterly Statement it is supposed that there was a fortress on 
the Quarantana mountain. To corroborate this you will see the same 
thing mentioned in my edition of Theodoricus (1863, p. 72). In this 
author may be found mention of two other castles—Sapham, and one 
which is not named, and is difficult to find in the authorities (p. 98). 
In “The Exploration of Palestine, from its foundation to Dec., 1870," 
one finds (p. 15) the following: “ At a point 600 feet distant from the 
south-western angle, the Tarik Bab es-Silsileh passes into the Haram 
through the Bab es-Silsileh, over what had always been supposed to be 
an earthen embankment.” I examined this cave in 1846, and described 
it to the Fund in my memorandum (Denkbláttern, p. 41 ff.), where 1 
positively declared (p. 141 f.) the Suk Bab es-Sinsleh (Silsileh) to be a 
bridge. In my “Topography of Jerusalem,” Bk. 1, p. 206, I further 
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proved that this so-called causeway (Williams) of later topographists 
served as a bridge (pons) at the time of the Crusades, and that a street 
led under it from the Stephen's Gate (now Damascus Gate) to the 
Tanners’ Gate. This I inferred from the Citez de Iherusalem, in the 
incorrect text of Beugnot, as I then knew it (1853). 

I am surprised that this incorrect Williams-Beugnot text should 
still be used in England, since as early as 1854, in the “* Topography ” 
just mentioned, in 1859 in the “ Recueil des Historiens des Croisades,” 
and in 1860 in De Vogüé's ** Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” better and 
here-and-there thoroughly correct texts are to be found. A recently 
revised text—the first critical one—is to be found in the * Descriptiones 
Terre Sancta” published by me. 

Tam not acquainted with the space to the south below the temple 
plateau and the mosques, between the steps under the Aksa mosque and 
the western wall of the Haram esh-Sherif; perhaps I overlooked it in 
Morison’s “ Recovery of Jerusalem," in * Our Work in Palestine,” or 
in the Quarterly Statements ; of the latter, in spite of all my efforts, I 
have not been able to get hold of the first number. 

In “The Exploration," the map is entitled “ Thirty square miles of 
Judæa, showing the amount of our present knowledge of the country ” 
(1870). A few things are wanting in this map. For instance, Ain 
Attán, which I found at Wadi Biàr ; Ain Kasás, near the so-called 
tanks of Solomon; the important ruin of the convent at Dér es-Seiar ; 
the Wadi Saich, below the WAdi Rahib ; the Wady Tawáhún, below the 


Wadi Artas ; in fact, the Arabic names of valleys generally apply only . 


to very short distances. Compare letterpress and map of my “ Denk- 
blattern,” and of my Third J ourney. 


GEORGE GROVE, Esq. Trrus ToBLER. 


€ 


PHILISTIA. 


Tae following suggestions with regard to possible identifications of 
ancient sites, not hitherto recognised, the results of my reconnaissance 
of the plain of Philistia in 1867, are put forward with some diffidence. 

May, 1875. CHARLES WARREN. 


The word Shephalah * may be found in ’Allar es-Gifla (or Allar of the 
low lands), in contradistinction to ’AllAr el-Fóka (the upper). 
Page 162, Quarterly, 
P.E.F., 1871. 


Joshua xv. 
Abu Kabüs ap de ST Cabbon. 
Kebu .. E Ae xt Y Cabbon. 
Eilin T A Dilean. 


* See p. 170. 
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 Beshit .. É dë 28%, en Bozkath. 
Shàmeh .. bros ca dai 3 Hh Sharaim. 
Huleikat Be - ef I4 Gath. 
Ruen N3b E D dro ceto oos net, 
Latiae duos hes is gei Ether. 
Beit Affa 3 zs ses $ Jephta. 
Palin E së si 54 Dilean. 
Ibneh  .. RS E Se ak Libnah. 


(| Moghara E a o s Makkedah. 


SITE OF LIBNAH. 


THIS ancient city was one of the most important of those attacked and 
taken by Joshua, and its subsequent history leads to the surmise that it 
occupied a strong and commanding position; its site, however, has 
hitherto escaped discovery, although it is suggested as being repre- 
sented by Arak el Menshiyeh (Vandevelde), by Tell es Safieh (Dean 
Stanley), and by Beit Jibrin (Lieut. Conder). 

Jabneel and Jabnah are each only mentioned once in the Old Testa- 
ment, and are recognised as being one and the same place. I propose 
to identify these names with that of Libnah, the modern equivalent 
being Ibna, a ruined city situated on a conspicuous hill on the sea-coast 
between Jaffa and Ashdod. 

The Jabneel of the Old Testament is given as Lebna in the LXX., 
and again the Libnah of the Old Testament is in one instance given 
in the LX X. as Lemna. 

We have Jebneel, Jabnia, Jamnia, Jafneh, Iamnia, Ibelin, Ivelyn, 
Libnah, Lebna, Lemna, Yebna, and Ibna as various changes upon the 
old words Libnah and Jabnah, the modern word Ibna representing both 
these early forms. 

Libnah was given over to the priests, the sons of Aaron, and sub- 
sequently we find Jamnia to be the great seat of Hebrew learning, 
where the Sanhedrim sat. 

The modern Ibna occupies a very commanding position on the great 
road along the coast of Palestine; it is 170 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has an ancient port attached, as had Gaza, Ascalon, &. It 
was in the time of Josephus one of the most populous cities of Pales- 
tine. In modern days the encroaching sand has swallowed up the once 
fertile sea-board of Philistia. The position I thus assign to Libnah 
appears to agree well with the account of its attack by Joshua. 

May 14, 1875. CHARLES WARREN. 
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NOTE ON SHAARAIM. 


In Joshua xv. 33-36 there occurs the following group :— d 
"7" Eshtaol, Zoreah, Ashnah, Zanoah, En-gannim, Tappuah, Enam, De 
Jarmuth, Adullam, Socob, Azekah, Shaaraim, Adithaim, Gederah, and . — 
Gederothaim, fourteen cities with their villages." 
- Ashnah = Asalin, quite close to Sara. 

En-gannim — Um Jina. 

Tappuah — Artuf. 

In my paper on Adullam will be found some notes on Azeka. 

As to Shaaraim, I am very nearly convinced that we find itin the ruin 
Sa'ré, which is not marked on any map, but is in Robinson's lists 
district of Arkab between Shuweikeh (Socho) and Beit Netif—i.e., 
precisely in the region required. 

C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


AVEN HASH-SHETEYAH. 


‘In Jomav. 2 we read, “there was there (in the Holy of Holies) a stone 
from the time of the first prophets. It was called Sheteyah, and its 
height from the earth was three fingerbreadths.” Upon this stone the 
ark would appear to have been placed, and it was a notion of the 
rabbis that the earth was founded upon, or rather from, it. In the 
Toldoth Jesu the Aven Sheteyah is affirmed to be the stone which the 
patriarch Jacob anointed at Bethel. Upon it was said to be written 
the nomen tetragrammaton, the ineffable name of God, and lest 
any one should learn the letters of this name, and become possessed of 
the wondrous powers which that knewledge conferred, two dogs were 
placed near the sanctuary, which, if any one had succeeded in learning 
the letters of this name, barked go fiercely at him as he was passing 
out as to cause him immediately to forget it. It is said that J esus 
having entered, learned the name, wrote it upon parchment, and placed 
the parchment in an incision which He made in His thigh, the skin 
growing over it on the name being pronounced, and having escaped the 
canine guardians of the place, thus became possessed of the super- 
natural powers which He afterwards manifested. 

Rabbi Schwarz (Das Heilige Land) identifies this wonderful stone 
with the Sakhrah, and after remarking that it is now raised about 10 
feet above the ground, adds, “so that since that time (when Joma was 
written) the temple hiil has been lowered nearly 10 feet.” 

It seems strange that this stone should have been confounded with 


Zoheleth, yet in the Jewish manual arb’a taanoth (tisha b’av) this 
identity is suggested. J.C. 
Jerusalem. 
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"With reference to preceding remarks of Dr. Chaplin, I have to 
suggest that the “ Little Sakhrah," now lying at the northern end of 

the Haram enclosure, may possibly be the stone which Jacob anointed 
at Bethel, and which is supposed to have been placed in the Sanctuary 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Sakhrah, on which the Dome of the Rock is built, is a portion of 
the solid rock of Mount Moriah, only elevated about 24 feet above the 
general level (2,420 feet) of the Haram enclosure. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether its highest peak could have been on so high a level 


as the floor of the Sanctuary of the Temple. he 


NOTE ON NOB. 


THERE is a certain amount of evidence as to the position of this ` 
place, which not only escaped me when first writing on the subject, but 
also appears to have escaped the notice of Major Wilson, whose argu- 
ment in favour of another site is confined to the one requisite that Nob 
should be on the direct road to the capital. 

Major Wilson mentions only two passages in the Bible as referring 
to Nob, but he has omitted the most important, Nehemiah xi. 32, where, 
in a systematic enumeration of towns in Benjamin, we get the names, 
Anathoth, Nob, Hananiah, Hazor, consecutively. This would place 
Nob between Anata on the east and Beit Hanína, close to which is 
Khirbet Hazúr on the west. 

Major Wilson says that, "of the others [towns enumerated Isaiah (x. 
28—32)] nothing is known." For these towns—viz., Laish, Gallim, and 
Gebim—I have already proposed identifications which seem to me 
probable—viz., for Laish, which is evidently near Anathoth, L’ Isawiyeh, 
the next village to Anata; for Gallim, “the heaps," Khirbet el Soma, “ruin 
of the heap;" for Gebim, el Jib; and possibly we may add, for Madmenah, 
near Gebim, Bir Nebdla, close to EI Jib. 

All these indications point to the correctness of the site given by 
Mr. Grove for Nob—viz., the village of Sh‘afat, the modern name having 
a meaning almost the same as that of Nob. This site also fulfils the 
other requisites: 1. It is in full sight of Jerusalem. 2. On the direct 
route. 3. A conspicuous point. This last requisite is in accordance 
with the expression Zophim—41.t., the place whence the tabernacle was 
visible. As the-second tithes were allowed to be eaten in all the 
Zophim, it is only natural to suppose a site would be chosen so that 
a good view of the tabernacle might be obtainable at a considerable 
distance. j : 

These arguments do not in any way interfere with the identity of 
Mizpeh and Nebi Samwil, for which I contended in the original paper, 
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PREFACE. 


THe Survey of Western Palestine, after three years and a half o: 


| A uninterrupted work, has received a temporary check by the attack 
on the party at Safed, on July 10th. The full particulars of this ` 


attack will be found in the report partly drawn up by Lieutenant 


Conder, but signed and despatched during his illness, by Lieutenant 


Kitchener. On the arrival of the intelligence the Foreign Oftice 
was at once communicated with, and no time was lost in sending 
instructions to Palestine. Our last news, dated August 25th, ine 
forms us that the trial was fixed to come on at Acre. Lieutenants 
Conder and Kitchener remained in the Convent of Carmel in order 
to give their evidence; they will stay there till the affair is settled : 
and the British Consul-General of Beyrout has been instructed by | 
the Foreign Office to be represented on the occasion. No provo- 
cation of any kind has yet been discovered for the attack. 
Meantime the triangulation is for the moment coo The 


Committee have been put to great additional expense, and, pending 
(0) 
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e result of the trial—in consideration, also, of the 


— «state of the country—the non-commissioned officers have been sent 


home, i We WË 


Ibis hoped to resume the triangulation without much delay; the — 4 
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office work will meanwhile go on in England as well as in Palestine, 
BP sand the check to the Survey will not, it is trusted, be greater than $ 
So _sthe time occupied in E the affair. Justice must, however, be E: 
EE usd before the party can again venture into the disturbed 
district, | 

Such an accident has naturally caused a considerable strain upon - 
_ *he finances, and our supporters are earnestly requested to remember - 
d "that the expenses of the year have to be met. In April last the: 


- «Committee asked for £3,500 before the end of the year. This 


appeal has been so far met that a fair proportion of the amount has 


. &been forwarded to the office within the six months which have 


» 
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«elapsed since April Ist. The sum looked for up to the end of the 
¿year to meet. expenses and pay off the more: important liabilities is - 
«about £1,500. Subscribers are most earnestly asked to make their 


¿payments as early in October as possible, 


Ss NOTES. 
E “While desiring to give every publicity to proposel identifications by officers 
«of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
-»sach proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them. 
sin the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them. 
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NOTES. 


Annual subscribers are earnestly requested to forward their subscriptions for 


. the current year at their earliest convenience and without waiting for application. 


E Tt is best to cross all cheques to Coutts and Co., and if so crossed they may be 
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safely left payable to bearer. 


——— 


Dr. Chaplin writes from Jerusalem, August 13, 1875 :—“ The souterrain 
north of the platform in the Haram has recently been opened. On comparing 
my notes with those of Captain Warren, it appears that the chamber is in the 
same state as when he saw it. If the earth can be removed. into the bays it will 
be possible to examine the two ends. As to the northern side and what is 
beyond it, I fear that we shall learn nothing more than we know at present. 
They may perhaps dig a hole in the wall and try to ascertain if there is, or has 
been, a chamber beyond. The present aspect of the wall does not give much 
hope of finding a church beyond. It is a comparatively modern wall of very 
rough workmanship, and I could not find any trace of pillars, or piles, or arches, 
such as might be supposed to separate the aisles of a church from the nave." 

Further examination was stopped by command of the authorities. 


The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


The amount received from all sources between June 30th and September 30th 
was £867 1s. 6d. The balance of current accounts at the latter date was only 
£140 0s, 6d. 


The Committee regret to announce that Mr. St. Clair, who has lectured for 
ihe Fund for nearly six years, has resigned his appointment. Application for 
lectures can be addressed to the Secretary, by whom, for the present, arrange- 
ments for the season will be made. 


Ladies desirous of joining the Ladies’ Association are requested to communicate 
with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 


a 


A memorial window to the late Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake is to be put up in the 
chapel of Wellington College. Half of the expense will be borne by the college, 
half by Mr. Drake’s personal friends. Any of these who would wish to join 
in this tribute may address the Rey. W. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Great Gaddesden. 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


RETROSPECT FOR 1875. 


CONVENT ON CARMEL, 12th August, 1875. 

As a detailed report is due from me, but impossible under present 
circumstances, I send home a few notes on our discoveries during the 
course of this year. 

On the 28th of February we succeeded in leaving Jerusalem, and in 
twelve days filled in and triangulated 330 square miles of the desert 
west of the Dead Sea, visiting and planning Masada. We experienced. 
at the close of this work some of the most boisterous weather we have 
eyer withstood. 

Crossing to Beit Jibrin at the edge of the Philistine plain we com- 
menced on the 12th of March the survey of this most interesting 
district, and completed the whole, except a very small portion near 
Beersheba, by the 15th of May. Our main results were as follows :— 
We visited the ruin of Sheikh el Madhkúr, where we verified M. Gan- 


'neau's discovery of the existence of the name ‘Aid-el-Mieh, attaching 


to a part of the ruins. In my report I showed the fitness of the site for 
identification with Adullam, as suggested by M. Ganneau, including the 
existence of caves still inhabited., 

We were next able to throw light on the difficulty as to the existence - 
of two Mediwval Ascalons by our discovery of a Khirbet “Ascalún, 
evidently an early Christian ruin. We made a careful survey of Ascalon 
to a large scale, with photographs by Lieut. Kitchener. 

In the neighbourhood of Gaza we discovered five new Greek inscrip- 
tions, and obtained some information as to the ancient extent and site of 
this city. Lieut. Kitchener was the first to photograph the interior of 
the cathedral of St. John Baptist, now a mosque, formerly a church, 
even earlier than Orusading times. 

We also visited and described the ruins of Khirbet Umm el Jerar, 
generally supposed to be the Gerar of Abraham. 

Turning north, our most interesting exploration was the village of 
El Moghar, suggested by Captain Warren to be the sito of Makkedah. 
We found caves here, being the only place in the plain where such caves 
exist, We also discovered a site called Deir el Aashek, which I have 
proposed to identify with the long lost Azekah. We visited the sites of 


the valley of Elah and the valley of Sorek, of both of which Lieutenant 
Kitchener took effective photographs. 
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The following is a sketch of the identifications which I imagine to be 


new, which I would suggest for reasons afterwards to be given in full. - CS 


They extend over the whole of the tribe of Judah :— 


1. ‘Azekah—Deir el ‘Aashek, from its position and the similarity of name. S 
. Shaaraim, in the LXX. Sexapim with Tell Zekartych, from its position. ` 
. Gederah—Tell Jedeideh, from position and name. 
. Zaanan—Kh, Sámeh, from position and name. 
. Hadashah—‘Abdas, from position and name. 

6. Dilean—Beit Tima. Vandevelde's identification with Tinch, which on 
some maps is confounded with Beit Tima, can be proved inadmissible. 

7. Mispeh—Khirbet el Musheirefeh, near Gaza. The position fits, and the 
name is the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew. E 

8. Cabbon—El Kubeibeh, from proximity to the next. 

9. Lahmas—Khirbet el Lahm, near the last. 

10. Kithlish, may be, I suggest, Kh. Makkus: in the LXX. Maaxws takes the 
place of Kithlish. , 

11. Gederoth—Gatrah, from name and position. 

12. Vaameh—Na'fani, from name and position. This may be known to some 
scholars, but has not, I believe, been published as an identification. E 

13. Libnah, it is suggested in a former report, may be Beit Jibrin. 

14. Ether—Khirbet ‘Atr, from name and position. 

15. Ashan—Kh. Hazzanah, from name and position. The Hebrew ‘din 
becomes the Arabic He. Kë 

16. Ashnah—Idhna, from name and position. 

17. Achzib—Kussa ; the name has the same signification ; in the Hebrew “a 
lie," in the Arabic **a fable ;” the position fits well. 

18. Dannah—Domeh, from position. 

19. Debir—El Dhohertyeh. 

20. Holon—Khirbet Koheleh, name and position. 

21. Arab—Kh. el *Arabíyeh, name and position. 

22. Dumah or Rumah—El Rameh, from position. 
- 23. Eshean—Es-ha, from name and position. The Arabic He takes the place of 
the Hebrew ‘din. 

24, Janum—Beit Chanún, from position. 

25. Zanoah—Kh. Sánút, in a position better fitting the lists than that of 
Robinson’s Zanuta. 

26. Maarath, el Mogh‘air, from position and name. 

27. Galem—Beit Jala, from name and position. 

28. Bezedel—Detr Esneid, from position. 


Ot co bo 


About a dozen other identifications in Judah have been montioned in 
former reports. I am not aware that any ordinary philological rules are 
infringed in these proposed identifications. 

Dr. Chaplin upholds the identity of the strong village of Soba with 
Kirjath Jearim. I have found a curious apparent confirmation of this in 
the possible identification of Mount Seir on the boundary of Judah with 
the present Batn (hill-top) el Saghir, just in its proper place. Dr. Chaplin 
has also shown me very strong arguments for the identification of 
Ebenezer, Shen, and Mispch. 
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Whilst resting in Jerusalem we examined the Asnerie, a Crusading ` 
. inn for pilgrims, which has been excavated by Herr Schick, and shows 
long rows of mangers. It is close to the Grotto of Jeremiah. 

Passing up the country we made several notes of interest. We found 
that a Khirbet Lozeleor Kh. Wad Lozeh, not yet placed on the map, really 
exists near Bethel. At Nablus we found that nearly the whole of the 
floor and foundations of the early church built over Jacob’s well exists, 
bidden by modern vaults. We also discovered that the name Khirbet Luzeh, 
about which there has been much argument, applies to some ruins 
on the south side of Gerizim. : 

Arriving in the north, we commenced the ordinary survey in con- 
junction with the running a line of levels across from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Sea of Galilee. Before the outrage at Safed, on 10th 
July, we completed 180 square miles, and twenty out of thirty miles of 
levelling. Some 1,200 square miles, or six months' work, now remain 
to be done. 

Our discoveries in the north promised to be of great interest: many 
identifications want only confirmation to be proposed, such as Beth- 
Dagon, Shihor-Libnath, Zebulon, Neah, &c. 

At Shefa ‘Amr we found a magnificent sepulchre with inscription and 
elaborate ornamental work, which Lieut. Kitchener photographed. We 
found the present church to be built on the remains of one seemingly 
previous to Crusading times. We also fixed the date and authorship of 
the fortifications. 

We next found in Khirbet Rumeh a site of no small medieyal interest. 
According to an early Jewish traveller there was in the very neighbour- 
hood of this ruin a place called Ruma, where was the sepulchre of 
Benjamin, and a caye called Caisran, whence the Messiah was expected 
to appear. At Kh. Rumeh, which eighty years ago was a village, I found 
a rude Jewish tomb much ruined, and a cave of some size beyond it, also 
remains possibly of a synagogue. 

We visited the rival sites of Cana* of Galilee at Khirbet Káná; 
I discovered traces of antiquity and a grotto, apparently that said 
to be used asa church in the middle ages. We also ascertained the 
existence of an ancient site called Khirbet Kenna, west of and near to 
Kefr Kenna. 


We photographed and planned the fine church of St. Anne in Seffu- 
rieh, and found the date of the castle. 


We are able to identify the Mount Asamon of Josephus with Ras el 
flwaveh north of the Buttauf plain. 


I have found the date and builder of several of the synagogues 


discovered by Major Wilson, and I hope to obtain evidence from them 
as to the length of the cubit. 


The total amount surveyed in 1875 has been 1,200 square miles. 
TAS eee CrArpz R. Conver, Lieut. R.E. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


Ver. 1-3: “Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to battle, 
and were gathered together at Shochoh, which belongeth to Judah, and. 
pitched between Shochoh and Azekah, in Ephes-dammim, And Saul: 
and the men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the valley 
of Elah . . . and the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one-side,. 
and Israel stood on a mountain on the other side: and there was a valley. 
between them.” Ver. 52: “And the wounded of the Philistines fell: 
down by the way to Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and unto Hkron” 
(1 Sam. xvii.) 

Few events in Scripture have the site more definitely indicated. The- 
valley of Elah has long been known, but the interesting attempt to fix. 
tha very spot where David slew Goliath has been rendered difficult by the- 
fact that Shochoh alone of all the sites enumerated (not including Hkron).. 
has been definitely identified. 

I propose to consider each of these sites in turn, with the indications- 
known as to their position, and to put forward new identifications for- 
Azekah, Ephes-dammim, and Shaaraim; these will, I think, very clearly: 
indicate the position of the two armies, and the meaning of certain 
details in the description not hitherto illustrated. 

Shochoh.—There were two places of the name, one in the Debir district, . 
far away from the scenes of combat with the Philistines, the other in the 
district of the Shephelah, or low hill country on the souta side of Wady 
Sumt, as identified by Robinson with the modern Shuweikeh, a position. 
fully in accord with its mention in the topographical lists as between. 
Adullam (‘Aid el Mich) and other northern towns of the district. 

Azekah.—This town occurs in the same list with Shochoh (Josh. xv. 
35), as in the Shephelah. The only other indication of its position is to» 
be found in the account of the flight of the defeated Canaanites from. 
Ajalon to Makkedah and Azekah (Josh x. 10). In the topographical list. 
Azekah stands between Shochoh and Shaaraim. It must therefore be 
sought in the Shephelah, but the same reasons which induce us to place - 
Makkedah at El Moghar—namely, the distance from Gibeon, and the- 
relative position with the mouth of the valley of Ajalon—would point to- 
Azekah being near the north boundary of Judah, and close to the plain.. 
Azekah has been placed by some writers at Tell Zekaría, but to this. 
there is the objection of an important difference in name. Vandevelde- 
speaks.of a place called Ahbek, near Beit Nettif, as being both Aphek. 
and Azekah. In the same neighbourhood M. Ganneau tells me he heard: 
the name El Azek. Vandeyelde’s Ahbek is applied to a prominent peak, , 
but on his map the name is written Akbeh. The true name as collected: 
by us is El Salah. Akbeh is no doubt merely ‘Akabeh, “the ascent,” a. 
title generally applied to such hills. As to El Azek, we have been: 
unable to obtain the name, although a special expedition was made, and’ 
the camp fixed for two days close to the site. The Sheikh of Beit 'Atáb;. 
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true site. 
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one of the best guides we have ever had, and well acquainted with this 
part of the country, denied that such a name existed, but gave me tho 
name which I afterwards have verified and consider to represent the. 


There is a great objection to placing Azekah so far east in the hills, 
which is that it supposes the defeated Canaanites to have fled across 
some thirty miles of the most difficult hill country, intersected by three 
or four impassable valleys. A position near the plain is the only one 
natural to the interpretation of the flight from Ajalon. j| 

The site which I should propose for Azekah bears the name of Deir el 
* Aashek (“the monastery of the lover"), a somewhat extraordinary title, 
according to its significance in modern Arabic. Thechange of the name 
to one haying a similar sound but a distinct meaning in Arabic, is only 
another case of the well-known law of which Tibnah (strawy) for 
Timnah, El Semak (the fish) for Sycaminum, Aid el Mieh (feast of the 
hundred) for Adullam, Er Rameh (the reservoir) for Ramah (the hill, in 
Hebrew), and many others, are instances. It is situated on the south 
side of the valley of Sorek, eight “miles north of Shochoh. A main 
road leads to it from the valley of Elah. It may be thought that the 
distance from Shuweikeh is too great, but it must be remembered that 
no known ancient site exists between the two. The position agrees per- 
fectly with the other indication, as it would immediately confront the 
Canaanites flying southward from the valley of Ajalon. The distance 


‘from El Moghar is rather greater than that from Shochoh. 


The site itself has undoubtedly been at one time crowned by a convent. 
A very large square reservoir of rubble masonry, resembling that at Tell 
Jezer, supplied the inhabitants. The remains of a chapel, an apse fifteen 
feet diameter, exists north of this birket, and the northern wall, twenty- 
six feet from the north side of the apse, shows that the building was of 
some size, At present all is overgrown with weeds and tall thistles, so 
that the time is unfavourable for exploration. Cisterns and caves, 
however, occur, and the site is considerably larger than would be required 
for a “religious edifico only. Another very large ruined site, Khirbet 
Ferred, exists just south of Deir el Aashek, A main road from T. 
Zakería to Tell Jozer leads close by the site which looks northward to 
the broad plain of the Valley of Sorek, and this is a natural line of flight 
for the Canaanites, who we read “entered into fenced cities,” such as 
Makkedah, Azekah, Gath, Shaaraim, and, no doubt, Gezer also. The 
existence of the convent shows the origin of the term Deir, but there ig 
nothing against the antiquity of the site in the fact of its subsequent 
occupation by Christians, 

Liphes-dammim.—What and where Ephes-dammim may be is a diffi- 
cult question, The translation offered for the word in the Bible Dic- 
tionary is “ boundary of blood," in which case it may be taken to apply 
to some great natural boundary, the scene of frequent fights between 
the Jews and the Philistines. In another account, apparently of this 
same battle, the word is shortened to Pas-dammim @iChron a 1335 
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In Josephus it is given as Arasam (Ant. vii. 12, § 4). Vandevelde 
speaks of a ruin called Dámún on the north side 3 Wady Sumt east of 
the Roman road to Beit Nettif, but for this ruin we have obtained a 
different name, nor have we as yet been able to ascertain for certain 
whether the name Dámán really exists, though, according to some of the 
peasantry, it applies to a site nearer the high hills. The memory of 
ancient engagements in the Shephelah may reasonably be thought 
traceable in such titles as ** springs of the warrior," “well of the hero's 
mother," unusual names applying to natural features, and therefore 
undeniably ancient. The only traces of the title, “ boundary of blood," 
which we have met, may perhaps be found in the name Beit Fased 
applied to a ruin close to Shuweikeh; both in sound and meaning this 
approaches Pas-dammim, for the Sin Hebrew being a Samech is repre- 
sented by the Arabic ‘Sad, whilst the meaning, “house of bleeding,” is 
cognate to the Hebrew ‘‘ boundary of blood." It was, no doubt, the 
great valley itseif separating the possessions of the Philistine from the 
country belonging to Judah which was the real boundary of blood, and 
as the expression “in Ephes-dammim ” might be supposed to indicate, 
the title is that of a district of country rather than of a single site. 

Valley of Elah.—The valley itself is well known to be the great valley 
rising near Hebron, and running northwards by Keilah, Nezib, and 
Adullam to Shochoh, and thence westwards to the sea by Gath and Ashdod. 
The Hebrew ‘Valley of Terebinths ” receives the name of Wady Str in 
the upper part of its course, and Wady Sumt (the acacia) in the lower, , 
becoming finally a deep gully under the name of Nahr Sukereir. Never- ` 
theless the cause of its original title is still traceable in the number of 
huge terebinths which occur along its course. That at Adullam I have 
had occasion already to notice; one almost equal to it exists south; near 
Tell Zekaría is another of great antiquity, which we have photographed. 
On the sides of the tell just mentioned are others, and small terebinths 
exist on the low hills bounding the valley. This great natural division 
of the Shephelah is still the highway from Hebron to the plain, and 
seems in all the early periods of Jewish history to have been the scene 
of constant fighting. Holding Gath and Shaaraim the Philistines held. 
the key to the plains, and a strong outpost for attack upon the 
Shephelah. 

There is a point with regard to the valley which has always been con- 
sidered to require investigation on the spot. Saul camped in the Emek, 
“broad or deep valley," whilst between him and the Philistines was the 
Gai, generally translated ravine. The valley is, however, of uniform 
breadth, nor does a gorge of any kind exist in its lower course, as the 
usual interpretation supposes; the derivation of the latter word is, how- 
ever, according to Dean Stanley, from Gih, “to break out, used of 
water bursting forth.” It may be very well applied, therefore, I should 
suggest, to the trench or ghor dug out by the winter torrent. This bed, 
some ten to twenty feet wide, with banks over ten feet high, would form 
a natural barrier between the hosts, and a formidable obstacle to the 
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flight of the defeated. It was in this that David found the five smooth: 
stones of the brook which, according to tradition, cried out, “By us 
thou shalt defeat the giant." The gleaming torrent bed, and the steep 
water-worn banks, consist of pebbles of every size worn smooth by the 
great winter brook which has brought them from tho hills. 

Shaaraim.—No identification has ever been proposed, I believe, for 
this town. Like Shochoh, it belonged to Judah, and was evidently east 
of Gath. In the topographical list it occurs next after Azekah. The 
Septuagint version of our text renders it by its meaning ‘‘the two 
gates,” as if referring to the gates of Gath. The Targum of Jonathan 
ben Uzziel on the Hagiographa, however, carefully preserves the word 
Shaaraim, though in expression “ gates of Ekron” in the same verse 
it replaces the Shaari of the Hebrew by an Aramaic equivalent meaning; 
gates. In the topographical notice (Josh. xy. 36) the two principal 
LXX. versions give Saxapíu and Sapyoperu, which naturally suggests to one 
who attaches importance to these yariations the identity with Tell 
Zekaria. Such a position for Shaaraim would be in exact accordance 
with the site proposed for the combat, for Tell Zekaria is close above 
the-south bank of the valley, and must be passed in escaping to Gath. 
it is a huge hill, with steep terraced sides and caves ; on the south is a 
sort of citadel or raised terrace, and beneath, in the valley, is a fine 
ancient well. The old sites in this part of the country bear a wonderful 
resemblance to one another. Keilah, Adullam, Shaaraim, and eyen 
Gath and Gezer, might be described in almost the same words. Positions 
naturally of immense strength, they show in their terraces, cayes, and 
crumbling mounds the traces of their ancient importance, and a good 
water-supply exists in each case near these cities. Shaaraim, if in the 
hands of Judah, would have formed an important outpost against Gath; 
but though, unlike the latter, it occurs in the lists of Joshua, it had pro- 
bably fallen into the hands of the Philistines, who, in the time of Saul, 
seem to haye reached the plenitude of their power. 

Gath.—As regards Gath, it is only necessary to say that the require- 
ments of the narrative seem fully met by the Tell el Sáf site advocated by 
Dr. Porter, and which alone fits with the description of the Onomasticon. 
Gath so placed guards the entrance of the valley of Elah into the plain, 
and is about six miles from the scene of the conflict, 

The sites thus proposed serve considerably to elucidate the account 
of the battle. Saul, coming down from the hills by the ancient road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, which passes near Shochoh, must haye encoun- 
tered the Philistines very near the great bend in the valley. Thus the 
two forces divided by the torrent bed are placed in a natural relative 
position : Saul on the east, coming from the east; the Philistines on the 
west, coming from the west, haying Shochoh south of them and Shaaraim 
behind them. The position usually assigned north and south has no 
such strategical significance as the one thus advocated. 

The photographs of Lieut. Kitchener, showing on the one hand the 
sweep of the valley, its broad extent of cornfields, flanked with low hills 
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of rock and brushwood, and on the other the great hill of Shaaraim and 
the olives and terebinths at its feet, will give a far better idea of the 
scene than any I can convey in words; but to one standing on the spot 
and looking across to the high and broken line of the hills of Judah, 
and at the broad vale in which a great host might easily have encamped, 
there will appear to be a perfect fitness in the site to the famous events 
occurring in it. 

CLAUDE R. Cowpzm, Lieut. R.E., 

In Command Survey of Palestine. 


THE SAFED ATTACK. . 


Moser Carmen, 15th July, 1875. — 

BEING placed in command of the expedition, owing to the tem- 
porary illness of Lieutenant Conder, I write by his wish to inform the 
Committee that the survey is at present entirely suspended in consequence 
of two causes—the first being a murderous and unprovoked attack on 
the party by Moslem inhabitants of Safed (particulars enclosed); the 
second the gradual spread of cholera over the north of Palestine. 
Lieutenant Conder and myself consider, under these circumstances, that 
we cannot take the responsibility of conducting the party again into the: 
field till a very severe punishment has been awarded to the inhabitants. 
of Sated, and until the steady advance of the cholera is checked. I feel 
certain that neither of these obstacles will be removed under two 
or three months. 

Dr. Varton, who is at present in attendance on Lieutenant Conder, 
with Dr. Chaplin, and other medical men, predict an unusually un- 
healthy autumn, which will be followed by the two or three months of 
winter, during which work is impossible. 

The non-commissioned officers, though ready to go through any 
amount of work or danger, are much discouraged at the prospect of an 
indefinite delay without employment, which, in my opinion, is more 
trying in this climate than work. The south country is also closed, as 
the Arabs baye refused to lay down their arms, and are, I believe, still 
engaged with the Government. 

Under these circumstances, Lieutenant Conder and myself both con- 
sider it our duty to recommend the Committee to break up the expedition 
for a time, and recall the non-commissioned officers, empowering 
Lieutenant Conder and myself to remain as long as the legal proceedings. 
require our presence. In case of any delay or difficulty in obtaining 
justice, we feel we have a right to expect that the Committee will give 
us their strongest support. Lieutenant Conder has considered it his. 
duty to report the facts of the case to the Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Royal Engineers. He has telegraphed to Constantinople, and placed 
himself in communication with the Consul-General at Beyrout. 
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Lieutenant Conder is at present in bed, recovering from an attack of 
fever, brought on by the seyere nature of the wounds on the head he 
received in the fight at Safed. Five of our servants are ill in their beds, 
besides one in hospital at Safed, and I myself am still suffering from the 
bruises I received during the engagement. The non-commissioned 
officers were only slightly bruised. 

H. H. KITCHENER, Lieut, R.E. 


Copy of Letter to the Consul-General of Beyrout. 


i HAIFA, 14th July, 1875. 

SIR,—I have to request your interference in an exceedingly serious 
case of murderous and unjustified assault on my party by the Moslem 
inhabitants of Safed, who, at the time at which I write, are still un- 
punished. 

On Saturday, the 10th July, we arrived about 4 p.m. at Safed, from 
** Ei Ba‘ineh,” and erected our tents on a piece of uncultivated ground 
under olives near ‘Ain el Beida, north of the Moslem quarter. A number 
of Moslems became spectators of our proceedings. A small English 
tent was being erected when many of these persons, including one well 
dressed in a turban and white abba, came down to it and began ina 
very insolent manner to examine it, laying their fingers on everything 
and behaving with marked want of courtesy and respect. I am informed 
that they said they had seen ‘‘ many dogs like us before.” 

A ten-chambered revolver, hanging on a tree by the tent, was missed 
at this moment, and its owner, one of my servants, began to inquire 
whether any one had seen it. I am informed that the leader of the 
Moslems cursed him in reply. At this moment I came out of my tent, 


‘where I was resting, and heard my head servant address this man with 


civility, using the expression hadrabuk, and telling him to go away, as 
it was not his business. I heard the gheikh reply violently with impre- 
cations, and saw him fling two or perhaps three very large stones at my 
head servant. The latter did not reply by violence, but took the by- 
standers to witness that an unprovoked assault had been made upon 


him. ladyanced as quickly as I could without arms, and with nothing 


in my hands. Bofore I spoke a single word the sheikh seized me violently 
by thethroat. In defence I struck him in the face with my fist, and 
knocked him down. He got up and again assaulted me, when I struck 
him right and left, and cut open his lip. When on the ground he drew 


A knife, which measures half a foot length of blade. My head. servant 


fortunately saw him just before he stabbed me, and two of my people 
took it away from him, and seized him, intending to retain him until the 


arrival of government officials. They also bound him, but not by my 


order. 


The sheikh called “out many times, 


“Where are my young men?" 
(shebab), 


and some of those who were with him ran to the houses. 


y 
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A crowd collected in an astonishingly short time, and ina few minutes 
it must haye numbered two hundred or more men. 

I ordered the sheikh to be immediately released, but he refused at 
first to leave the camp, though he subsequently retired for arms. Mean- 
while he encouraged his people to kill all the Christians, 

They began by a shower of enormous stones upon our party, which 
only numbered fifteen persons, of whom two were ill at the time. 

Lieutenant Kitchener and myself, supported by our three non-com- 
missioned officers, none haying any firearms or other offensive weapon 
in our hands or about our persons, endeayoured to calm the disturbance, 
and to separate the crowd from our servants, who, infuriated at the 
treatment I had received, were anxious, in spite of their small numbers, 
to attack the Moslems. The five Europeans were in imminent danger of 
their lives from the falling stones. Whilst thus engaged, Lieutenant 
Kitchener was seriously injured on the thigh with a huge stone. 
Corporal Armstrong and Corporal Brophy less severely on the feet. 
We restrained both parties, and entirely prevented our servants from 
using any offensive weapon, though many of them were struck on the 
head and body with stones. As soon as a separation had been made, I 
ordered all my party into the tents, to prevent aggravation of the in- 
furiated mob, who were heaping every species of blasphemous epithet. 
on our religion and on the Saviour. The natives of my party were too 
excited to obey my order. I went out in front and threatened the mob 
with heavy futare punishment, daring them to stone me, but they had 
lost their senses too much to be intimidated. 

At this moment there arrived a number of armed men, apparently the 
sheikhs of the quarter, who encouraged the crowd. Of these, one man 
had a large scimitar and a carbine, another a battle-axe; two had large 
clubs (dabbús), and another a long gun. To these weapons I can swear 
and. believe there were many more. 

Lieutenant Kitehener and I were immediately surrounded. Three 
came to me and asked with curses what I was doing. An old man 
thrust his battle-axe violently into my side, but I did not like to strike’ 
him, though I had now a hunting crop in my hand. I told them they 
were mad, and would be severely punished if they struck an Englishman. 
About this time other members of the party saw a gun levelled at me 
five yards off, but fortunately the man's hand was caught before he 
fired. A man now came into the crowd which surrounded me, and dealt 
mea blow on the head with alarge club with great violence, causing two 
wounds on the side of my head, covering my face with blood. A second 
blow, directed with full force at the top of my head, must inevitably have 
brained me had I not put my head down to his chest. My servants gave 
me up for dead. The blow fell on my neck, which ever since has been 
so stiff and swollen that it is impossible to turn it round. The rest of the 
party saw me fall. AssoonasIgotupIdealt this man a blow in the face 
with the handle of my whip which staggered him, but my whip flew out 
of my hand and left me entirely unarmed. I must ineyitably have been. 
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murdered but for the cool and prompt assistance of Lieutenant Kitchener, 
“who managed to get to me and engaged one of the club men, covering 
my retreat. 

A blow descending on the top of his head he parried with a cane, 
which was broken by the force of the blow. A second wounded his arm. 
His escape is unaccountable. Having retired a few paces from the thick 
‘of the fray, I saw that the Moslems were gradually surrounding us, 
stealing behind trees and through vineyards, and I well understood that 
in such a case, unless the soldiers arrived at once, we must all dic. Many 
of the servants had indeed already given up hope, though no one fled. 
X gave the order to leave the tents and fly round the hill. 

Lieutenant Kitchener was the last to obey this order, being engaged 
in front. He retreated to his tent, and whilst running he was fired 
at, and heard the bullet whistle by his head. He was also followed 
for some short distance by a man with a huge scimitar, who subsequently 
wounded with it more than one of our people. 

Gaining the cover of some trees, we stopped on a bare hill-side to 
consult, and ventured back to the brow to reconnoitre. At this moment 
the soldiers arrived with an officer, and the English Consular-Agent, 
Herr Marcus Cigal. I am informed that all the offensive Weapons were 
immediately concealed, the stoning and blasphemous language ceased 
at once, and not an individual of the crowd remained. 

I confine this report to the actual experience of myself and Licutenant 
Kitchener. The ovidence of the rest of the party was taken by Herr 
Marcus. The more serious injuries may be briefly summed up as 
follows :— 

1. Lieutenant Conder: Two raw wounds on the head, and violent 
swelling from a blow on the neck. 

2. Lieutenant Kitchener: Bruise covering all his left thigh, and 
another on his arm. Both still very painful. 

3 and 4. Corporals Armstrong and Brophy : Bruised with stones. 

5. Daud (groom): A large raw wotfhd on the side of the head, re- 

- quiring to be sewn up. He remains very ill with wounds and 
fever in the Jewish Hospital, Safed, and when I last saw him 
was in a precarious condition, 

6. Yakúb (cook): Severely beaten, and hit in the side and on back 
with large stones. Appeared to be dying. 

7. Habib (dragoman): Was fired at, was severely hit in the wind 
with a stone, and lay on the tent floor incapable of defending 
himself. He received many other blows. 

8. Hassein (muleteer): Received two wounds on his head and neck 

with clubs and stones, and was shot at. 
. Hassan Abeideh (muleteer): Struck with sticks and stones. A 


violent blow with the scimitar levelled at him cut the tent ropes 
in two. 


The rest of the fifteen were all more or less injured with clubs, 
stones, and a fow with sword cu 


ws. The only wonder is that more 


eo 
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injury was not done, but this is perhaps due to the conspicnous dress 


of the Europeans, especially Lieutenant Kitchener and myself, who wore 
white jackets, and stood in front of the party. 
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* * * * * * * 
> This report was left unfinished by Lieutenant Conder when he was 
taken ill. It will, I think, inform the Committee of all the necessary 
particulars of the conflict. We retired next day to Mejdel Karum, and 
on Monday arrived here. 

H H. KITCHENER, Lieut. R.E. 
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(Read at the Royal Institution and reprinted from “ Macmillan’ s 
Magazine") 


TEE labours of numerous explorers, and especially of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, have thrown much light on Biblical archeology and 
topography, and many memorials and souvenirs have been found which 
help to make us in some degree familiar with the old world of Bible 
times; but ofthe country and its inhabitants, as they are at present, it 
is not too much to say, that but very little is known, especially as 
regards the light that may be thrown by them upon the past. Itis to 
this modern Palestine—the Palestine of the Arab, as it may be called — 
that the following observations refer, and they have been made in the 
hope of showing how the attentive study of it may serve to light up 
and explain many a dim and misty page in the history of the Palestine 
of old. 

The Biblical texts have been worked at by successive generations of 
<ommentators, until all that could be got from them has been extracted, 
and the periodical return of certain exegetical combinations shows that 
the series is complete, and the question, so far as they are concerned, ex- 
hausted. Next to the important facts which may result from future 
excavations, there are, in my opinion, two things required to lift Biblical 
archeology out of the vicious circle in which it has a tendency to turn, 
and to give it new life—viz., a thorough investigation of the writings of 
4he various Mohammedan authors in the original Arabic text, and an 
exhaustive study of the manners, customs, and traditions of the sedentary 
-fellaheen of Judea. For both, a knowledge not only of literary Arabic, 
but also of the vulgar tongue, is absolutely necessary. 
= Up to the present time very little information as regards Palestine has 
‘been derived from Arabic historians and geographers; with the excep- 
tion of four or five, and those not the most useful for our purpose, they 
have been almost entirely neglected. This is a mistake, for they contain 
2 whole mine of yaluable indications which may put us on the path of 
great discoveries, especially of the topographical kind, by adding to the 
«chain of traditions the link, so difficult to seize, which connects the actual 
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names with the latest evidence of the authors of antiquity. An example: 

taken from my own experience illustrates this, and affords a striking 

confirmation of one of my recent discoveries of this nature. i 
Biblical students have long been familiar with the name of Gezer, the 


city whose Canaanite king Horam was defeated by Joshua, and which be- 


came the western limit of the territory of Ephraim. Assigned with its 
suburbs to the Levites of the family of Kohath, it had the rank of a 

epriestly city, and its primitivo inhabitants, through spread by the 
Israelites, were massacred by one of the Pharaohs, who took the place 
and gave it in dowry to his daughter, King Sclomon’s queen. The 
Hebrew monarch reconstructed Gezer, which was certainly a place of 
great strategic importance, as is shown by the considerable part it played 
during the struggles of the Maccabees. 

Much information as to the position of the city exists. We learn from 

‘many sources—the Hebrew books, the Apocrypha, Josephus, Eusebius, 
Jerome—that it was situated not far from Beth-horon, in the region of 
Jabneh and Jaffa, on the confines of the territory of Azotus, about four 
Roman miles from Emmaus, the site of which has been satisfactorily 
fixed at the modern Amwas. It is rare to find such precise indications 
of the position of any Palestine city, and yet the identification of Gezer 
remained up to 1870 one of the stumbling-blocks of commentators, and one 
of the lacunce of Biblical topography, the more to be deplored, since in 
addition to the interest of the place itself, the discovery of its site would 
give the key to the junction of the territories of Dan, Judah, and 
Ephraim. Many conjectures have been hazarded. Most commentators, 
in despair, and supported by a superficial resomblance of names—a 
mirage which too often deceives explorers not familiar with Semitic 
tongues—placed Gezer at the village of Yazoor, west of Jaffa, and quite 
close to it: and though both philology and history were agreed that this 
identification could not be sustained, it was virtually accepted, no exami- 
nation of the country producing any better solution of the problem. It 
was my privilege, however, to succeedewhere others had failed, and that. 
too without ever having seen the place. 

As an astronomer finds in space the position of an unseen planet, T. 
marked on the map the exact spot where Gezer would be found, and a. 
subsequent visit only confirmed the previous conclusion. Nor was this: 
result due to exceptional penetration or sudden inspiration. It occurred 
in the most natural way in the world; and was an application of the. 
method just indicate]. 

In reading the Arab chronicler, Mejr ed Deen, a writer known chiefly 
through certain very incorrect extracts given by M. du Hammer Purg- 
stall, I lighted on an incident which took place in Palestine in the ycar 
900 of the Hegira. The chronicler is speaking of a skirmish between a. 
party of Bedaween brigands and a governor of Jerusalem named Jan 
Boolat, in the district of Ramleh ; and in the course of the narrative he 
says—and this was the point that arrested my attention—that the cries. 
of the combatants reached as far asthe village of Khulda (now well known), 
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and were distinctly heard at another village called Tell el J ezer—the Hill 
or Mount of Jezer. Now the word Jezer corresponds exactly with the 
Hebrew Gezer, especially if the initial letter is pronounced soft as in 
Egypt; and the tract of country was just the one in which to look for 
the lost site. But unfortunately, all the maps that I consulted were 
silent on the place, whose existence was nevertheless thus positively 
asserted, and corroborated by an Arab geographer of the thirteenth cen- 


tury of our era, Yakut, who speaks of Tell el Jezer as a strong place in. 


the district of Falestin—i.e., Ramleh. On consideration, it was clear that 
Tell el Jezer, being within hearing of Khulda, could not be very far from 
that place; even allowing the Bedaween a more than ordinary power of 
lungs. I therefore set to work within a limited radius, and after some 
search discovered my Gezer at less than three miles from Khulda, close 
to a village figuring in the map as Aboo Shusheh. Here I found the 
site of a large town presenting all the characters of a stronghold, and 
answering to every one of the required conditions. But it was not 
without trouble that the accuracy of my calculations was thoroughly 
established; for the name of Tell el Jezer, though familiar to the 
inhabitants of Aboo Shusheh, of which village the tell forms a part, was 
quite unknown to the people of Khulda, their neighbours, to whom I at 
first addressed myself. But just as I began to despair of success, an old 
peasant woman told me that it was at Aboo Shusheh that I must look for 
Tell el Jezer. ` ` 

This, as I may almost call it, accidental discovery, which I announced 
at the time to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and which 
was received with some incredulity, met with the most unexpected con- 
firmation four years afterwards—yiz., in 1874, when, on revisiting the 
spot in the service of the Palestine Exploration Fund, I discovered at 
Aboo Shusheh, in the exact locality I had fixed upon as the site of Gezer, 
bilingual inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew deeply carved upon the rock, 
with the Biblical name of Gezer written in full, and repeated twice, and 
marking without doubt the priestly limit, or Sabbatical zone, which 
surrounded the place. 

It is needless to insist upon the inappreciable value ôf these inscriptions, 
the correct reading of which is now agreed on by the leading savants 
both of England and France, and which constitute undoubtedly one of the 
principal monuments of Jewish history. It will be sufficient to mention 
the principal gains they furnish to Biblical knowledge. They enable 
us, first, to know exactly what was the Sabbath-day’s journey of the New 
Testament; secondly, to establish in a decisive manner the position of the 
city which was the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter; and thirdly, to fix the 
boundaries of Dan, Ephraim, and Judah. And, more than this, they 
justify in a most unexpected manner the use of the inductive method 
hitherto pursued in Biblical topography, and supply a written authori- 
tative testimony which may serve to throw great light on other identifiga- 


tions obtained by the same method. 
: 
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This one example is enough to show how far a single line of a third- 
rate Arabic writer may lead us. 

But it is not Arabic texts only that must be consulted in order to 
advance the study of the Bible, it is even more important to examine the 
traditions preserved by the resident fellaheen. I do not mean by this a 
few questions put to stupid and suspicious peasants as to the name of 
village, ruin, or valley, but close, minute, methodical observations of the 
manners, customs, legends, and superstitions of these peasants. Inter- 
rogation is in Palestine the worst of all possible means for getting at the 
truth. The art of questioning Arabs consists in knowing when to shut 
your mouth and keep your eyes and ears open—listening so as to draw 
them on to tell stories, and thus gradually extracting information, while 
carefully abstaining from asking questions calculated to suggest ideas to 
minds so credulous and so easily influenced. 

The illustrious Robinson and his successors often made the happiest use 
of oral traditions for topographical purposes: We must, however, bear in 
mind that this fount of information, abundant as it is, if drawn upon 
daily will in time diminish; and, what is more serious, that its purity is 
often troubled by the suggestions of imprudent travellers, which a new- 
comer, inexperienced in the character of the natives, is liable to consider 
as so many spontaneous recollections and genuine traditions. If to this 
source of error, which reminds one of Antony’s mystification by Cleopatra 
when he caught a salt-water fish in the fresh waters of the Nile, we add 
the want of philological knowledge in the questioner, of which many a 
pleasant instance might be cited, it is easy to understand that unlimited 
and exclusive credit must not be accorded to information acquired by a 
method which needs peculiarly delicate handling. There is something 
else to be got out of the fellaheen besides a mere list of names; and it is 
to this point that I would invite the attention of travellers, 

Few countries are more travelled in than Palestine ; and in few are the 
manners and customs of the people less known. We may truly say that 
the population of Oceania, of the extreme East, of Central Asia, of India, 
of Egypt, and even of the Bedaween tribes beyond the Jordan, are now 
more familiar to us than that of this little corner of the earth, so often 
trodden by European travellers. Tourists, pilgrims, and savants pour 
into the country, but all, nearly without exception, for different reasons 
neglect to notice, and to render any account of, tho only thing which is 
entirely fresh and untouched—the natives of the place. The reason of 
this may chiefly be found in the mode of travelling to which the 
European is condemned in Palestine. Nearly invariably he has to hand 
himself over to the mercy of the inevitable dragoman, an obstructive 
animal, peculiar to the social fauna of the Levant, and combining the 
functions of interpreter, maítre d'hôtel, guide, and courier, whose 
acquaintance he has probably already made in Egypt. There, 
it mattered little, for not even a dragoman can spoil the effect produced 
by the splendour and magnificence of the temples and tombs of the 
Pharaohs. But while on the banks of the Nile he is kept in his place as 
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a servant, in Syria he becomes a master and a despot. An amusing. 
pieture might be drawn of the misfortunes of those who havo become the 
prey of these gentry, but I will merely mention the great drawback to- 
their presence—yiz., that it hinders all direct contact with the peasants, 
and has the effect of a scarecrow on the suspicious people whose confidence- 
is of supreme value to the investigator. 

The Frank traveller passes through Palestine, along the beaten: 
track, with an indifferent glance at the characteristic mien of the men, 
and a more approving one at the dignified bearing of the women as they 
walk light and erect beneath their heavy loads. He notices, too, 
perhaps, the picturesqueness of the costumes ; and, when he has learnt. 
from his dragoman that these are fellaheen Arabs, he is charmingly 
satisfied with the completeness of his information. Little does he suspect. 
that he is in daily companionship with a race which, rude and rough as 
it is, affords the historian a study of the very highest interest. 

The peasants of Judæa are commonly said to be Arabs; and I am 
willing to admit that they are so in the sense that they speak Arabic. 
But we must understand what is meant by this vague and deceptive term 
which is applied to so many distinct races and the heterogeneous remains 
of so many peoples. Since the predominance of Islam, the whole system. 
of Semitic nationalities has followed the irresistible tendency to unity 
resulting from the pressure of linguistic conformity and political neces- 
sity; and all its numerous divisions, small and great, have poured their 
waters into this Arab lake, and haye conyerted it into an ocean, in which 
every confluent loses its name. Looking at this immense Arab sheet, 
which extends beyond our sight over Asia and Africa, we may well say, 
“Ttisasea.” But it is the duty of science to inquire into the origin of 
this collective reservoir; and to track to its source, if need be along its. 
dry bed, each one of its tributary streams. 

The race which occupies Judea, especially its mountainous part, a 
sedentary and not a nomadic one, with customs of its own, and a 
language full of peculiarities, is not, as I have before had occasion to 
state, that of the nomad hordes who came from Arabia with the Caliph 
Omar, and who are for the most part settled in the towns. The odd 
popular prejudice which obstinately believes that the Mussulman Arabs, 
who became masters of Syria after the defeat of the Greek troops, took 
altogether the placo of the original inhabitants of the country, and are, 
in fact, the people whom we find there now, cannot be too strongly 
combated.. No such change resulted from the Mussulman conquest; 
and it is important to insist on this point because it throws a remarkable 

light, at an interval of more than 2,000 years, on tho conquest of Canaan 
by the Beni Israel, or “ Children of Israel,” as they aro called in. 


Deuteronomy. Í ) 
The Mussulman Arabs, who founded their empire on the ruins of the 


Byzantine and Persian kingdoms, intentionally left untouched the - 
civilisation which they found already installed and in use. They only - 
added one thing—a dogma—or, to use a less positive term, a religious : 
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enthusiasm: and while strony enough to take everything, were at the 
same time wise enough to destroy nothing. Conquest was to them a 
means of gaining easily at the point of the sword the power of sharing in 
the enjoyment of wealth and prosperity which if left to themselves they 
could have made no use of. They carefully abstained from meddling with 
the complex institutions of the Lower Empire. Masters of the marvel- 
lous, and to them incomprehensible, mechanism whose fascinations had 
excited their envy, these historically recent races and their successors 
‘declined to touch a spring which they were incapable of regulating, and 
thus the great pendulum set in motion by the impulses of Rome and 
Byzantium peacefully continued its oscillations under the Caliphate, and 
still continues them, marking with gradually diminishing force the 
already numbered hours of the Empire of the East. 

Arab civilisation is a mere deception—it no more exists than the 
‘horrors of Arab conquest. It is but the last gleam of Greek and Roman 
civilisation gradually dying out in the powerless but respectful hands of 
Islam. A civilisation, be it remembered, cannot be produced spontane- 
ously, or improvised, any more than can a patrimony; it is the here- 
ditary accumulation of living forces—a treasure formed by the hoarding 
of ages, which a robber may take in a moment and dissipate in a day, 
but which his whole life would be insufficient to create. But the Arab 
conquerors, parvenus though they were, without a history and without a 
. past, respected everything—administration, science, and arts—only 

turning everything to their own profit. They even went so far as occa- 
sionally to grant the privileged holders of this intellectual monopoly a 
concession, which, to the army, enlightened only by the flame of 
fanaticism, must haye cost much—yiz., a truly admirable religious 
liberty. 

The basis of all finance being the reyenue of the soil, it is the first 
business of a conqueror to reassure the vanquished by allowing those 
who haye always cultivated the ground to continue doing so. And this 
the Mussulman conquerors, who, as regards agriculture, knew no soil 
but the sand of the desert, and no tools but the point of the lance, with 
rare good sense did. They retained in Syria the cultivators of the land 
in the same way that they retained the cultivators of arts and of know- 
ledge. This arrangement was acquiesced in more readily by the peasantry 
than by the townspeople, though the latter made but a faint show of 
resistance. In fact, the whole population accepted by a large majority, 
not only the language of their conquerors, which was somewhat akin to 
their own Semitic dialect, but also their religion, in which they saw a 
slight but attractive resemblance to their own vague Christianity. 

Of this phenomenon, however, a still earlier example may be cited in 
the history of Palestine. For who were the peasants whom the Mussul- 
mans found on their entrance into J udeea, and who have become the fel- 
laheen of our days? Were they Jews? The wars of extermination waged 
by Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and Hadrian, and the persecutions of the 
Christian emperors, left not one stone upon another of either political or 
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ethnic Judaism; they made it a tabula rasa, and cast the débris to the four 
winds of heaven. Jewish tradition, properly so called, is for ever lost in 
Palestine; and all the Jews now found there have, without exception, 

come to the country at a comparatively recent date. Were they Greeks ? 
We know for certain that, during the period that elapsed between the 
dispersion of the Jews and the appearance of the Arabs, the villages of 
Judæa were occupied by a population speaking a Semitic dialect. If, 
then, these peasants were neither Jews nor Greeks, what were they ? 
I answer that their origin may be traced to a far earlier period, and that ` 
if we examine into the question, we shall find very strong proof that the 
Mohammedan conquest was almost the literal repetition of the moro 
ancient invasion of Joshua. The analogy between the two events is very 
striking; in both we have a people conquered and enslaved by 
masses pouring in from nearly the same regions, and impelled by the 
same necessities. 

Nomads like the first Mussulmans, and imbued like them with the 
irresistible force of religious conviction, the Israelites burst over the 
Promised Land, attracted by its natural wealth and by a civilisation, the 
existence of which may be inferred from the Biblical writings. In some 
parts of tho country they speedily obtained a footing, though in others 
they encountered a more obstinate resistance than the Mussulmans did, 
the federative system of the Canaanites lending itself better to a 
prolongation of the strife, and the political conditions being different. * 

The problem of the permanent occupation of the country received the 
same solution as in the later invasion; the chief thing in both cases 
being to secure the proper cultivation of the ground. This fact has led 
to the remark, in itself a just one, that the Mosaic legislation was 
founded on agriculture. But shepherds could not have transformed 
themselves in a single day into agriculturists; they must at first have 
made those who understood it produce for them the fruits of the land 
which they had divided into tribe territories and family fiefs. It is true 
that they expelled from the country certain turbulent clans who, not- 
withstanding their forced submission, for a long time exercised on the 
intruders a pressure not unsalutary ; and who finally, with character- 
istic elasticity, came back after the disappearance of the Jews to the 
places whence they had been driven. But the new occupants were 
obliged, whether they wished it or not, to allow the bulk of the primitive 
inhabitants to remain in the country; and the precautions of all sorts 
taken by the Jewish lawgiver to prevent the vanquished and the con- 
querors from mixing, lest the religious belief of the Jew should suffer by 
the contact, is itself a proof that they lived together side by side. That 
the aborigines, after troubling the religion of Israel a long time by their 
pagan superstitions, should end by adopting it, and by being mingled 
though not confounded with their conquerors, was natural enough ` 
and opinions are still divided as to which of these two races, allied in 
speech, abandoned its own dialect and adopted that of the other. 

The union was, nevertheless, not so complete as to prevent the 
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_Assyrians from easily picking out for deportation the families of pure 
Israelite race; and thus depriving the country of its foreign aristocracy, 
while they left on the soil the serfs by whose labour it could be made to 
render tribute. For great empires did not carry on war for the barren 
pleasure of destruction (a pleasure insufficient even for barbarians), but 
to augment their wealth; and it is evident that such partial coloni- 
‘sation as that of Samaria would have been insufficient to repeople 
Palestine. 

The unstable amalgam of races which, on the return from exile, 
endeavoured to reconstitute itself into a nation and even acquired some 
cohesion under the energetic rule of the Hasmoneans, could not escape 
falling to pieces when brought into contact with Greek influences. The 
Hellenizing spirit against which those who were Jews by descent and 
conviction had to contend, and which found partisans even among them, 
marks the commencement of this dissociation. It made continual 
progress under the Herods, and was completed when the very name of 
Jew was struck out of the bock of nations by the hand of Rome. Greeco- 
Roman paganism had only to show itself in Syria to be accepted and 
loved. Endowed with a plastic tolerance which embraced with astonish- 
ing ease the religious forms of other nations, sometimes pouring itself into 
their moulds, sometimes melting down their monstrous idols and re- 
making them after its own images, this paganism—this extra-biblical 
‘monotheism of antiquity—brought with it, to those who welcomed it 
with rapturous submission, but one reforming element, that of esthetics ; 
it exacted but one sacrifice, that of ugliness ; imposed but one discipline, 
that of pleasure, and one dogma, that of taste; and introduced but one 
revelation, that of the beautiful. Full of consideration for the religions 
which accepted its seductions, it exercised no violence except upon those 
which resisted them, The ancient Syrophcenician divinities, to adopt the 
term used in the Gospels, willingly consented to inhabit temples of 
exquisite architecture, where the only conditions of entrance were a 
Greek costume, and the assumption of oife of the many names and attri- 
butes in the rich pantheon. Then it was that, under the stimulating 
action of the breeze from Greece and Italy, the dried-up flora of Semitic 
mythology burst into a thousand new perfumes and colours. Palestine 
had a large share in this reawakening, and from Dan to Beersheba 
regenerated polytheism soon obscured the very recollection of the austero 
law of Jehovah. 

The political triumph of Christianity crushed this growth. The land 
where the seed of the Crucified Sower had so marvellously fructified ; 
‘where grew the first ear of that corn which was to be multiplied infi- 
nitely, and to furnish the religious needs of the world for centuries with 
the bread of the Spirit ; the nursery of a creed whose cradle was a tomb, 
qune ess : gibbet—this little land became the object of a special 
adoration, a kind of topolatry, when the Church mounted with Con- 
-stantine the throne of the Ceesars, and assumed the imperial diadem, 
after having worn so long the martyr’s crown, 
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So great was this loye of holy places, and so passionate the desire to 
expiate the cruel mysteries of which they had been the theatre, that 
during the whole Byzantine period Judæa was overrun by monks, and 
transformed into one vast convent. Everywhere local paganism had to 
give way to Christ returning as a master to the land of His birth; but, 
as a final protest against the persecution to which they submitted, the 
pagans, driven out from their temples, now transformed into churches, 
took refuge in the schisms and heresies of which Syria was always the 
grand manufacturer. 

At this troubled period, while the country was agitated by the conflict 
between the new propaganda and the old beliefs, a new element appeared 
on the scene. Islam is in fact a form of Christianity, most schismatio, 
most heretical if you will, but still Christianity, for many a sect of so- 
called Christians differs more than Mohammedanism does from certain 
established axioms of Christianity. The new dogma, Christian in doctrine, 
Jewish in ritual, made up of laws and regulations suited to the wants of 
wandering Arab tribes, owed its escape from the ignominious extinction 
which befell similar sectarian creeds, to certain political causes. The secret 
of its wonderful success was that it placed itself in opposition to Byzantium, 
and became the heart and soul of the struggle against official Ohristi- 
anity. This it was that gave it strength and life, and enabled it to rally 
to its side those populations who had only renounced paganism and 
accepted Christianity under compulsion, and who welcomed the Mussul- 
man conquest, and the supremacy of the faith of Islam, as a means 
of protesting against the politico-religious tyranny from which they had 
suffered. 

These Kooffars—an appellation derived from their living in Ke/rs, the 
Arabic for villages, just as the similar term pagan? is derived from the 
Latin pagi—would haye returned to their old heathen creeds when once 
withdrawn from the Christian yoke; but on this point the Mussulmans 
were inflexible; they tolerated the Christians and the Jews as being 
their own spiritual forefathers, but they had inherited against the pagans 
the implacable hatred which animated Christianity, and which utter 
extermination could alone satisfy. 

Resigned Mussulmans under the Mussulman rule, bad Christians under 
the Christian rule, after having been fervent pagans and mediocre Jews, 
the land-tilling mountaineers of Judæa, sons of the soil.and the rock, 
are ready to become afresh whatever their masters of to-morrow may 
demand, if only they are allowed to remain on the land. It is this extra- 
ordinary attachment to the soil which has made and still makes them 
willing to endure everything rather than leave it. 

Tf this race has thus been able to resist, or rather to survive conquest; 
if this stratum of humanity has been unchanged by the other strata 
which have been laid upon it, a fortiori has it been little effected by the 
many ephemeral inyasions, the human deluges, which have overrun 
Palestine from time to time. The wave swept away everything that tried 
to stop it, but could make no impression on this impermeable stratum 
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over which it ran foaming, and which emerged intact as soon as it had 
passed. The invasion which most resembled a conquest, and at one 
moment threatened to reverse the destinies of Palestine, was the occupa- 
tion of the Crusaders; but it was too shortlived to haye any effect on the 
Arab ways of thought and feeling already impressed upon the people. 
It merely left here and there what may be called an anthropological trace 
of its passage; and the yellow hair and blue eyes which sometimes even. 
at the present day the astonished traveller may see beneath a Bedaween 
kefeeyeh or a fellah turban, are the sole legacy of the Crusader to the 
people of Syria. ; 

I have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that the fellaheen of 
Palestine, taken as a whole, are the modern representatives of those old 
tribes which the Israelites found settled in the country, such as the 
Canaanites, Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, Philistines, Edomites, €c. In 
what proportion these various tribes are now represented, and whether 
they were preceded by a still older autochthonous population—Ankim, 
Horites, &c., are questions which, in the existing state of science, it 
would be useless to enter into. But though this race, or rather conglo- 
meration of races, which may be designated, for want of a better, by the 
vague title of pre-Israelite, still survives beneath its Mohammedan 
exterior, it has not remained uninfluenced during the lapse of centuries 
by the many events and circumstances that have happened in Palestine. 
Hach successive change in the social and political condition of the country 
has more or less affected it in various ways; and we must not be sur- 
prised, when studying the fellaheen, at finding Jewish, Hellenic, 
Rabbinic, Christian, and Mussulman reminiscences mingled pell- 
mell and in the quaintest combinations, with traits which bring us 
back to the most remote and obscure periods of pre-Israelite existence. 

It is very difficult to sift this farrago, and determine to what epoch 
each part belongs; the more so because chronology, the perspective of 
history, is as entirely ignored and even hated by the popular mind, as 
was ordinary perspective by the primitive artists, and the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the same tradition has often—like those re- 
stamped coins which are at once the joy and the despair of numismatists 
—received impress after impress from the successive coiners who have 
left their effigies on Palestine. 

Although criticism is at present unable thoroughly to analyse these 
complex products, we must not cease collectin g them, remembering that 
all the changes in à tradition are in themselves the surest proof of its 
antiquity and of its spontaneous development. It may be that in ascer- 
taining the difference between the written story and the legend we may 
be able some day to caleulate, by a sort of ideal triangulation, how far 
they are both from the truth. Meanwhile science is fortunate in having 
ascertained the fact that there still exists in Palestine, not only some 


remains of the old Semitic polytheism—as I urged six years ago in the. 


Revue de P Instruction Publique, and which no one will deny now—but 
also that there are ‘relics, still to be recognised, of Biblical tradition, 
just as in our fairy tales are found fragments of the Aryan mythology. 
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The astonishing way in which the peasants have preserved the names 
of places is a good instance of this, and is also a proof in favour of the 
argument that they themselves are unchanged. It is worthy of remark - 
in passing that the ethnic name—that is, the name by which the inhabit- 
ants are known, and which is derived from the locality—is very often 
more archaic in form than the name of the place itself. There are many 
examples of this interesting fact which may prove very useful in testing 
the accuracy of proposed identifications. 

The tenacity with which old religious eustoms have been kept up is 
another remarkable circumstance. Not only have the fellaheen, as 
Robinson conjectured, preserved by the erection of their Mussulman 
kubbehs, and their fetishism for certain large isolated treos, the site and 
the souvenir of the hill sanctuaries and shady groves, which were marked 
out for the execration of the Israelites on their entry into the Promised 
Land; but they pay them almost the same veneration as did the 
Canaanite kooffars, whose descendants they are. These moms, as 
Deuteronomy calls them, which Manasseh rebuilt, and against which 
the prophets in vain exhausted their invectives, are word for word, 
thing for thing, the Arabic makams, whose little white-topped cupolas 
are dotted so picturesquely over the mountain horizon of central Judea. 

In order to conceal their suspicious origin, these fellah sanctuaries 
have been placed under the protection of the purest Mohammedan 
orthodoxy, by becoming the tombs or shrines of sheykhs, welys, amd 
nebys—elders, saints, or prophets—deceased in the odour of sanctity. 
But there are numerous indications of their true origin beneath this 
simple disguise. For instance, the name given to them is often the 
same as that of the locality, and is not merely a simple name, but a 
personification, or deification, if I may say so, of the place itself; for 
many legends show that, in the eyes of the peasants, the neby or prophet 
has given his own name to the place. 

This close connection of names and places is found in the Phenician 
and Canaanite mythology, which is remarkable for the number of its 
local divinities, and it helps to explain why Moses, not content with 
ordering the destruction of the pagan sanctuaries, insisted upon the 
abolition of the names. A methodical search for these makams is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance, because their names will enable us to 
fix the site of cities of which not only the ruins, but the very remem- 
brance has disappeared. 

Another point of religious resemblance is the worship of female divini- 
ties which we know was common among the Canaanites, and is still 
practised, many modern kubbehs being consecrated to women. In 
certain cases there is duality: the wely, or the neby, being venerated 
in conjunction with a woman, who passes generally for his sister or 
his daughter. This relationship, originally conjugal, which has been 
changed by the Mussulmans into one of consanguinity, offers an 
equivalent of the sexual symmetry of those Phoenician couples so 
clearly brought to light by M. de Vogüé, 
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Many of these sacred places are open to the sky, and nearly sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone—a veritable haram. Others are in natural 
or artificial caverns. One evening, for instance, I was most positively 
refased permission to stable my horse in a grotto consecrated to Sheykh 
Madkur, because the wely would infallibly have shown his displeasure 
by killing the beast. The Aboo N'sair venerate, not far from Mar Saba, 
a great stone—Hajar ed Dawátre—which they say was once metamor- 
phosed into a camel in order to carry across the desert the father of 
their race. This practice of worshipping an animated stone—the betyle 
—is confirmed by certain modern practices analogous to those formerly 
in use—e.g., the liturgic unction which is still performed with henna over 
the porch of a kubbeh, the fellaheen touching the lintel respectfully, and 
asking the wely for destoor—4.e., permission to enter. Some even avoid 
profaning the threshold by stepping over instead of on it, like the wor- 
-shippers of Dagon when entering his temple. 

These rustic sanctuaries are crowded with rude ex-voto offerings; and 
the sacred trees, loaded with rags tied to their branches by pious hands, 
are familiar to every traveller in Palestine. In the kubbehs are placed 
lighted lamps, a practice alluded to in the sixth chapter of the Book of 
Baruch : while the various points on the surrounding hills whence the 
makam is visible are marked by meshálids, small pyramids of stone which 
are the mergamas (acervi Mercurii) of Proverbs. 

The fellaheen attribute to these local divinities a supernatural power 
of working miracles altogether contrary to the principles of Islam. Not 
only do they adore but they dread these holy personages, and have for 
them that horror sacer which is the mark of true religious adoration. A 
makam is a place of inviolable sanctity. No one would dare to touch a 
thing or person on its sacred soil. An infidel may sleep there in perfect 
safety, provided he does not break through any of the required religious 
observances. I have often, when travelling, for the sake of economy, 
without tent or baggage, taken advantage of this prerogative, and ex- 
petienced, after a long and fatiguing day, the delicious sensation—from 
an archeologist’s point of view—of passing the night on the bare but 
holy flocr of one of these Arab sanctuaries, haunted and guarded by the 
shades of the Canaanite Baals and Ashtoreths. 

But the best proof of the religious character of this feeling, and of the 
deep hold it has upon the fellaheen, is to be found in the oaths most com- 
monly used by them. The word Allah (God) is for ever on their lips, and 
the formula “wa haiat Allah,” based upon the Hebrew hai Elohim, is 
used to attest truth or falsehood without the slightest hesitation. They 
swear fluently, and perjure themselvos without scruple, by the light, by 
the life of their souls, by their heads, by the heads of their companions, 
by the Temple of Jerusalem (Haram esh Shercef), by the Sakhra, or sacred 
rock on which stood the altar, Kc. ; oaths which were lavished with equal 
prodigality by the Jews, and bitterly censured by our Lord. But, and 
this is the remarkable point, if we wish to bind them by a serious oath, 
it 1s sufficient to make them take it on their local sanctuary, and then it 
28 extremely rare to find them faithless or bearing false witness. 
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- Many other significant facts’ might be brought forward; such as the 
propitiatory sacrifices made by the fellaheen, the ceremonies attending 


E which seem borrowed from the Phenician ritual; their superstitions 
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about the moon; the amulets, magical hands, the eyes of Osiris in 
Hebron enamel, made after the bed of the Pheenician glass- 
workers; their fétes, their parables, their tales, their old songs in 
strange Arabic, the peculiarities of their dialect, in which the vocalisa- 
tion strangely resembles the Masoretic punctuation of Hebrew, &c. 
But I wil pass on, without dwelling upon these, to one or two ex- 
amples of what may be called veritable echoes of the Bible. . 

Here is the history of Samson as it is told to-day at Sava, Ain Shemés, 
and Artoof, that is to say, on the very scene of the exploits of that hero :— 
Aboo Meizar, called by some Abool Azem, but known to all under the 
name Shamshoun el Jebbar, originally of Sar'a, and brother of a certain 
Neby Samet, whose monument is shown in those parts, was purblind. 
In the Rumeyleh, the old name of a part of the city of Ain Shemés, stood 
a church. Aboo Meizar said to his compatriots, ‘‘ What will you give 
me if I destroy the church and kill the Christians?” “The quarter of 
the revenue of the country,” they replied. Upon this-Aboo Meizar went 
down to the Rumeyleh, entered the church where the Christians were 
assembled at prayer, and crying, “ Ya Rabb!” (O Lord!) gave a greab 
kick to the column which supported the edifice. Down it fell, burying 
beneath its ruins Aboo Meizar and the Christians. The inhabitants of 
Sara came to look for his body, and easily recognised it because, as he 
had told them would be the case, he was stretched on his back, while all 
the Christians lay face downwards. His makam stands on the very spot 
at Sara where they buried him; and the Sheyhk attached to its service, 
who resides at Beit Atab, still receives a quarter of all the olives grown 
between Deir Eban and Ain Shemés—indeed a fellah who once refused 
to pay these additional dues is reported to have pressed blood instead of 
oil from his olives :—while it is even now a common saying among the 
old people of the village that “between Sar’a and Bayt el Jemal was 
killed Shamshoun el Jebbar.” It may be remarked, in passing, that 
this saying, if compared with the verse in the book of Judges which 
places the tomb of Samson between Zorah and Eshtaol, would tend 
to fix the site of the latter city, hitherto undiscovered, at Bayt el 
Jemal. Another fragment of this same legend has lighted on the head 
of a certain Neby Hosha, venerated at Eshou not far from Sar’a. This 
neby, born at Bayt Nabala, being one day pursued by a troup of his foes 
the Kooffars, took refuge at Eshou, and crying, “ It is here that I am 
doomed to die,” sat down, threw his ihram over his shoulder, and expired. 
A wooden sabre, with which he is said to have slain his enemies, is still 
shown at the makam at Eshou. This story may be compared with an 
incident in the travels of a Jewish pilgrim of the middle ages, Isaac 
Chelo, who saw at Sar’a the tomb of Samson, where they still preserved 
the ass’s jawbone with which he killed the Philistines. 

Turn next to the modern legend in which are embodied confused but 
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undoubted traces of the taking of Jericho by Joshua, and the standing 
still of the sun. It varies in many curious ways from the Bible-story ; 
but the following is the pith of it as told to me in the plain of Jericho:— _ 
Not far from the site of the City of Palms are the ruins of the City of 
Brass, so called because it was once surrounded by seven walls of brass; 
and a little farther off is the makam of the Imam Ali, son of Aboo Taleb, 
a sanctuary open to the sky, and the object of extraordinary veneration, 
in the surrounding country. This city, then belonging to the Kooffars, 
was besieged by the Imam Aboo Taleb. Mounted on his horse Mei- 
moon, he made the round of the city and overthrew the seven walls 
of brass one after another by blowing upon them. Then began a 
terrific combat, and as the day was drawing to a close, and the in- 
fidels were about to profit by the darkness in order to escape, the Imam 
Ali cried out to the sun, “ Return upon thy steps, O thou blessed one!” 
Immediately, with the permission of the Most High, the sun, which was 
about to set behind the mountain, came back to the east; whereupon 
the Imam Ali ordered his servant Eblal, who at that moment was on 
the opposite mountain, at the foot of which is now situated the makam, 
to sound the call for the morning prayer, and proceeded to complete the 
rout of the pagans with great carnage, and to utterly destroy their city; 
those who escaped the slaughter being annihilated by wasps. Since that 
time the two mountains which figure in the story bear respectively the 
names of the Mountain of the Return, and the Mountain of Eblal the 
Muezzin. 

Lastly, listen to the tragic history of the Levite of Ephraim and his 
wife at Gibeah. This is how it was told me by an old fellah on the very 
place itself, which is still called Jabá:—A Christian of Bethlehem was 
on his way with his wife or his daughter to Tayyibeh, and stopped, as 
night was beginning to fall, to sleep at Jabá. While they slept certain 
men of the town came to the house and violated the woman, who was 
found dead in the morning. The Christian cut the corpse into two 
pieces, and sent one to Tayyibeh, and the other to Mukhmas, to the 
people of his own religion. These rose immediately. One band came 
from the east, the other from the west. The first, pretending to fly, 
drew the people of Jabá out of their town; and thus caught between 
the two hosts, they were all slaughtered. The massacre took place in 
the plain called El Merj fil Moonká, between Jabá and the commence- 
ment of the Wady Bab esh Shab. To this day the wheat grows to a 
great height on this aceursed spot, but produces no grain. 

These examples of what may be called phantoms of the past are 
enough to show how much the peasant of Palestine, in preserving his 
own identity, has done for the past history of his race and nation. But 
living side by side with this obstinately conservative peasant, there is, 
paradoxical as it may appear, a class yet more conservative who defend 
even more vigilantly, and guard with greater attachment the ancient 
forms and beliefs—I mean the women. This curious circumstance has 
often been remarked in other countries, but nowhere is it more strongly 
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— . marked than in Palestine. There the women have continued to be the 


depositaries of old memories which you would vainly seek for among the 
men. They are indeed behind their husbands by several centuries: and 
the disdain with which a fellah, if you speak to him of certain curious 
customs among the women, replies, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
** Shoughl nisouán !” (women's affairs), is itself enough to show how 

true this is. 

It would be extremely interesting to examine closely these daughters 
of Canaan, to study their special customs, their funeral dances, their 
marriage and mourning songs, their prejudices, their peculiar legends, 
their habitual forms of expression, and a variety of other matters, down 
to the details of their toilet, which Isaiah denounces as the arsenal of 
idolatry. Besides, it is among the women—in the often charming 
patterns with which they tattoo themselves; in the simple paintings 
with which their pious hands love to decorate the walls of the sacred 
monuments; in the marvellous embroidery of their veils and robes; in 
their elegant, shield-shaped dishes, made of coloured and twisted straw ; 
in the forms of the vessels for water and grain, the fabrication of which 
has retained their monopoly; in the patterns of their jewels and their 
painted boxes, which they have perpetuated religiously in the bazaars 
by refusing to buy any other kind—that we shall find what artistic traces 
yet remain of a people who never really possessed any art but of the most 
rudimentary kind. 

Ample indeed is the har vest which one might hope to reap upon this 
feminine soil. But unfortunately the explorer has to encounter the 
almost insurmountable obstacle of sex. Nothing is more difficult for a 
European than to associate in the slightest degree with the fellah 
woman, although they do not, like the women of the towns, cover 
their faces with a veil, but merely draw their long blue sleeve over 
the mouth. It is no question of modesty or morality; these are senti- 
ments which have always been, and are still, but little known in the 
Hast. It is rather an instinctive feeling of mistrust towards a stranger, 
than any shyness of him as a man. And yet they do not seem to avoid 
him designedly; they will often readily render him small services, and 
address him as “my brother,” and will willingly enter into conversa- 
tion in certain cases; but let him make the slightest attempt to put 
any question, or betray ever so discreet an inclination to get behind 
the scenes, they take fright at once at a curiosity which they do not 
understand, and their confidence, gained for a moment, takes wing 
like a frightened bird. It requires a woman to approach this wild 
flock; and a European woman prepared to penetrate, without the aid 
of an interpreter, into the—what shall I say ?—the harem of their 
ideas and their traditions, would carry off a load of scientific plunder 
far more precious than anything to be found in the uninteresting 
seraglios of Constantinople and Cairo. 

There are in certain corners of the globe races which have had the 
unenviable privilege of undergoing no change, not even for the better. 
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These the historian would like to preserve for his own purposes, in their - 
archaic integrity, as fields of study, if not of experiment, and as a kind 

of laboratory in which he could observe at leisure the phenomena of 
human evolution. But, unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, such 

day-dreams are always destined to be upset by the progress of civili- 

sation, which everywhere, sooner or later, sweeps away the ruins of 

the past to make room for the future. Palestine, so long spared, is 

already undergoing the common lot. A strong current of immigration 

from central Europe has for some time set in upon it, and a few years. 

wil] do what centuries have not been able to effect. 

There is no time to be lost. Already the first note of menace has been 
sounded, and a projected railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem, warns us to. 
make haste and accomplish the laborious task of exploration, and perfect 
acomplete inventory of the historic and scientific treasures of this unique 
country, before it has been deprived of every relic and memorial of the- 
past. It will be too late when, on the spot where the ery of Rachel 
mourning for her children still lingers, we hear in mocking echo the 
shrill scream of the railway whistle, and the loud shout of “ Bethléhem P 
Dix minutes d'arrét! Les voyageurs pour la Mer Morte changent de 
voiture!” 


THE SITE OF HIPPOS. 
By C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 
(From the Revue Archéologique.) 

I HAVE, on several occasions, insisted on the importance of reading- 
Arabic literature in the interests of Biblical topography. Ihave been 
enabled to prove the utility of this study by discoveries of importance,* 
and to show that it not only offers a. method of control, but also, in. 
certain cases, a point de départ for real discoveries. 

I have now to offer a new fact establishing the importance of the geo-- 
graphical information furnished by oriental texts. Tt concerns a place- 
outside the limited area of my own researches—another reason for advane= 
ing it, because it will be easy for the first traveller who explores the- 
shores of tho Sea of Galilee to verify my suggestion on the spot. 

The Decapolis, connected with the gospel narrative by three passages. 
only (Matt. iv. 25; Mark y. 20, and vii. 31) is the least-known part of 
Palestine. We are neither agreed upon the general limits of this dis- 
trict, frequently mentioned by profane authors, nor on the very names- 
of the ten cities which composed it—* in quo non eadem omnes obser- 
vant," as Pliny says. : 

There are, however, some as to Which there is no doubt at all. Among 
these is Hippos. Hippos, according to Eusebius and J erome, formed, 
with Pella and Gadara, the centre of this privileged confederation,, 


* By this means, for instance, I found the royal Canaanite city of Gezer. 
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which ap; ears to have been a special kind of network matter extending ` 
over distinct provinces, rather than a province by itself. “““Avrn feri 


E h em) Tjj Mepatg veuéeg dud) Thv Trrov xal IIéAAay rol 'oBdpay ” (Onomasticon). 


Pliny, in-his enumeration of the cities of the Decapolis, names Hippos. 
between Gadara on the one hand, and Dion and Pella on the other, 
placing it with Julias on the east of the Sea of Galilee. Ptolemy men- 
tions it between Capitolias and Abila. Josephus says that Hippos was 
thirty stadia from Tiberias, and the Onomasticon places it beside a 
fortress called Apheka. 

lt would be useless to recall the very brief history of this city, to 
which numismatists attribute those imperial Greek coins bearing the 
singular designation of ANTIQXEQN TON IIPOZ inno. M. de Saulcy 
supposes that this legend belongs to a Mount Hippos, placed by 
Ptolemy in company with another Mount Asalamos, Alsadamos, or 
Asalmanos, near the Desert of Arabia, and that a city of the same 
name was built upon the slope of the mountain.* 

Perhaps this singularity may be indirectly explained by the passage 
of Stephen of Byzantium relating to Gadara—‘‘a city of Code Syria 
which is also called Antioch and Seleucia." We should be tempted to. 
apply these words in part to Hippos, especially when we remember that: 
the destinies of the two neighbouring cities seem to have been closely 
allied, and that Josephus qualifies them as Greek cities, taken from the 
rule of Herod Archelaus, and annexed to Syria after receiving their 
freedom from Pompey, and being temporarily handed over to Herod the 
Great. Anyhow it is certain that Hippos was of sufficient importance 
to give its name to a district, Hippene, which bordered on Galilee. 

A long time ago attention was called to the connection between 
Hippos and Haifa, the town of Carmel. Lightfoot was the first to find 
Hippos in the Sousitha of the Talmud. The principal Talmudic passages, 
collected by Neubauer, show us Sousitha inhabited by pagans, and often. 
mentioned with Tiberias; the two cities opposite to each other and 
separated by the lake, were enemies. A rabbi identifies tho Tob of tho. 
Bible (Judges xi. 3), and consequently the Tobion of Maccabees (1 Macc. 
y. 13), with the enyirons of Sousitha. 

Not only do remarkable topographic coincidences connect Hippos with 
Sousitha, but there is also a striking etymological affinity. Sousitha is. 
naturally derived from sous, a horse: so that the Semitic name has the 
same signification as the Greek. This signification seems to have been 
long known, for the ruins of Hippos represent a horse, winged or not. 

Opinions as to the site of Hippos are divided. Some place it at Kalát 
el Hosn near Feik or Fik, on the eastern bank of the Lake of Tiberias, 
and identify the same Fik with the Apheka of the Onomasticon ; othors 
incline to Khirbet es Samra, a little more to the south, and nearer the 


* “Numismatique de la Terre Sainte,” pp. 344, 345. In reality Mount Hippos 
is placed by Ptolemy near Judæa, that is, far away from Mount Alsalamos ; its 
position, 68° 10’ 32”, is nearly that attributed to Hippo’, the city of Cele Syria 
or the Decapolis, 68° 32’ 20". 
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Jordan. A third opinion, represented by Riess, considers Sousitha 
and Hippos as two different cities, and identifies the first with the 
similarly named ruins of El Shusheh or Abu Shusheh, to the north-west 
ofthe Lake of Tiberias, : 

The question is complicated: here is a fact which will help us to 
simplify it. 

Itis furnished by a certain Ibn Khordad Beh, Director of the Posts 
of the Khalifat in the fourth century of the Hegira, who left behind him 
an interesting tableau of the provinces submitted to his administration, 
under the title of ** Book of Roads and Provinces." This valuable text, 
much ill-treated by copyists, was edited with rare ability by M. Barbier 
de Meynard. 

After describing a route which, starting from Damascus, connects 
Keswé, Jasem, Fik, and Tiberias, the chief place of the J ordan, distant 
respectively twelve, twenty-four, twenty-four, and six miles, the author 
enumerates in this part of the empire, thirteen districts, the Jordan, 
Tiberias, Samaria, Beisan, Fahl (Pella), Hawim, Nablús, Jadar, Abel, 
Sousya, Akka, Kedesh, and Stir (Tyre). 

Sousya is the literal equivalent of the Talmudic Sousitha ; the slight 
difference in the termination is insignificant; it may even be purely 
graphic and consist in a single displacement of diacritic points, which 
every student in Arabic will understand. Nevertheless Yakút, in his 
great geographical dictionary, citing this city as belonging to the dis- 
trict of Jordan, gives this orthography, which is besides perfectly 
acceptable and confirmed by the Kamús. 

The context sufficiently proves that we are in the same region with ' 
Sousitha, and the topographic agreement is as satisfactory as the phonetic 
resemblance. 

The certain existence of this Arabic form, Sousya, permits us at once 
to put aside the proposed connection of Sousitha with Abu Shusheh (the 
man with the tuft), a vulgar name which might, as it did at Gezer, mask 
some important locality, and lead to the solution of the still unsettled 
question of Capernaum. 

But there is more : not only the Sousya of Ibn Khordad Beh corresponds 
with Sousitha, but itis presented under conditions which assimilate it 
entirely with Hippos, and it supplies the gap which separated the Syro- 
Greek from the Talmudic city. 

We have seen, in fact, that ancient documents frequently associate 
Hippos with Gadara and Abila. Well, the Arabie text groups together 
Sousya, Jadar, and Abel. On the other hand, Hippos was the centre 
of a district mentioned by Hippene, which is the district (Koúra) of 
Sousya d'Ibn Khordad Beh. 

The same passage shows, besides, that in the fourth century of the 
Hegira, Gadara, which now, according to travellers, bears the name of 
Umm Keis, still preserved its original name, and it is probable that a 


careful search on the spot would establish that although fallen into 
disuse, it has not ceased to exist. 
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The same accident must have happened to Sousya-Hippos. The true 

. name, without being forgotten, may be hidden by another vulgar 

~ appellation; and, for my own part, I believe that a conscientious investi- 
gation will enable us to find a Khirbet Sousya, whether at Es Samra, or 
at Kalát el Hosn, or at some other place. "When we find it, we shall be 
able to place there the enigmatic Hippos. 

Besides, the Hebrew word sows (horse), which gave birth to Sousitha- 
Hippos, is not so strange to Arabic as might be supposed. There is 
the well-known term, sais (groom), the origin of which is clear. Then, 
I have found in the enyirons of Lydda, an Arabic locution still employed 
in the technical language of certain old camel drivers, to signify a 
track, in distinction to a metalled road, a way practicable only to camels. 
One is tartk er-r' sif, the other farík es seósane. The word seísane, which 
you will find in no lexicon, is the plural of a disused singular, evidently 
coming from the root sous. Itis to be noted, in passing, that the appella- 
tion, tartk er-r' sif, indicates in general the existence of a Roman road. 

Icannot terminate this note without touching upon a delicate point 
introduced into the question by Reland. This scholar, Zpropos of 
Hippos, and in the hope of getting some etymological light to bear upon 
the problem, quotes a curious passage of Pliny, speaking of a certain 
family of crustacee. He says: ““In Phenice írreis vocantur, tanteo 
velocitatis ut consequi non sit." **In Phoenicia there are certain crabs, 
called horsemen, so rapid that they cannot be caught." Reland had 
under his eyes another reading hippoe, which he regarded as a trans- 
lation of tro, to judge by the connection which he endeavours to make 
with our word Hippos. 

I do not know which is the true reading: in any case, it seems to me 
that Pliny has only translated a passage of Aristotle, in which the same 
word occurs: ''Ilepl de rhv éowlemv ^uvovrat èv TE GryiaAG ots Kadovow immeis 
91& Td oÜros Taxéws Ben, bote uy pdàiov Bar (TaxXéws) karadabeiv.” 

However that may be, it would appear that in Phoenicia the crabs 
were called horsemen, or horses, by reason of their extraordinary rapidity. 
The last simile would be the more logical. Thus a group of crustacece 
is mentioned by Pliny under the name of lions. 

But why does not Pliny use the Latin equites, instead of the Greek 
equivalent? Was frmo: or innéis a local idiom of Greek used on the 
Pheenician shore; or does it conceal a phonetic transcription of a 
Pheenician word? If so, although this is not likely, the city of Haifa, 
the Hepha of the Talmud, presents itself to the mind with this strange 
coincidence, probably fictitious, that Gaba of Carmel, identified by some 

- with Heipha, is called by Josephus the ‘‘ city of horsemen,” säi Írreóv. 
But I have already shown that Haifa has nothing to. do with Hippos. 
If we admit that the crabs bore a Phoenician name signifying horse, 
what could that word be ? 

The Semitic vocabulary offers us an embarrassing choice. The Hebrew 
sous occurs in the name of a Simeonite city, Hasar Sousa (Joshua xy. 
51), or, in the plural, Hasar Sousim (1 Chron. iv. 31). 
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4 
Here is a precedent, particularly if, as Fürst thinks, following a ` 2 


similar train of derivation, it has already furnished the meaning of 


swallow in Isaiah xxxviii. 14, transferring this idea of rapidity from 
running to flying. The word is, besides, considered Phcenician. It is 
found in the name, Abad-Sousim, and perhaps in that of Cabarsus 
‘= K*phar Sous ?). 

If the word sous had the treble sense of horse, swallow, and crab, to 
which of the three does Sousitha belong? The Greek translators and the 
numismatie symbols show that at a certain epoch the most general 
interpretation, that of horse, was the only one received. But this ex- 
planation, certainly the most natural, need not be taken for the earliest 
and truest. We may hesitate in presence of the passage in Pliny: 
They still bring to the market of Jerusalem fresh-water or land-crabs 
which abound in certain points of the Jordan basin. Must we admit, if 
we adopt Reland's view, which certainly seems forced, that Hippos, 
situated not far from the river and on the borders of the Lake of Tiberias > 
owed its name to the presence of these crabs ? 


NOTES ON RUAD (ARADUS) AND ADJACENT PLACES 
IN NORTHERN SYRIA. 


By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., Member of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 


FEw, if any, places on that lonely coast of Syria, which once “echoed 
with the world’s debate,” excite the imagination and the curiosity of 
the passing voyager more powerfully than the small island of Ruad, the 
Arvad of the Book of Genesis, the Aradus of the Greek period, and one 
of the most ancient historic sites in the world. 

The whole coast of Syria is remarkably free from islets, and those 
which exist are mere uninhabited skerries, but Ruad is not only an 
island but a city; and such it seems it ever has been ever since its 
foundation by Arvad, the son of Canaan. Other and more important 


Syrian cities have risen and have fallen again, and of some scarce even 


a trace remains; but this island-city of the sea occupies the same 
Space it occupied of old; and its present inhabitants, a fine and 
courteous race, are what they were in the time of the prophet Ezekiel, 
viz., bold and skilful mariners, worthy successors of those who aided in 
navigating the ships of King Hiram. Their profession is still that of 
the sea, and they are counted. able seamen, fishermen, and divers after 
the sponge, which forms their only article of commerce. 

Arvad or Aradus was, and Ruad still is in appearance, very much 
what Tyre was before Alexander the Great joined it to the mainland by 


his long artificial causeway—a city, i.e., of limited extent, but occupy- 
ing the entire surface of a small, flat island of solid rock, rising but 
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slightly above the waves. Butin point of beauty of situation the less 

. celebrated Arvad far surpasses the world-famed city of Tyre. The view 

_ thence is every way striking. 

.. In front, Arvad looks out on the sea, whose deep blue waters wash 
its very walls, and stretch out from thence to Chittim and the Isles of 
Greece. Behind it looks on Tartüs, or Antaradus, the Tortosa of the 
middle ages, with its massive castle and magnificent church; and be- 
hind Tartús on a cultivated plain, stretching upwards to quiet hills of 
graceful outline. To the left, across a noble bay, Arvad turns towards 
Lebanon, with its vine-clad terraces, its stupendous precipices, its deep, 
torrent-cut gorges, its vast fields of glistening snow. "lo the right it 
looks on the solitary grandeur of Jebel Okra, the seldom-visited and 
little-known Mount Casius of the ancients. 

Ruad lies at a distance of less than two miles from the mainlard, 
and is not opposite to but considerably to the south of the present 
Tartüs. The cemetery of Antaradus, however, at all events during the 
Greek period, extended southwards along the coast, and a lonely Tel 
close to the sea still farther to the south, may mark the end of the 
precincts of the ancient city in that direction, and is nearly opposite to 
Aradus. 

The island is a low rocky platform, and it possesses a small double 
harbour, defended by rocks and ancient moles upon them, to the north- 
east, on the side, i.e., towards Tartüs. The anchorage here, and in the 
channel outside, under the protection of the island, is pretty good, and' 
. Safer than most upon that open and dangerous coast. 

Modern Ruad occupies almost entirely its ancient site. Along the 
edge of the harbour, both on land and in the water, are strewn about 
great numbers of columns of grey granite, turned black by age, and 
which, I conjecture, in ancient times, formed colonnades and opem 
markets during that later period when Aradus, as distinguished from 
Arvad, was an independent state. Similar colonnades seem to have 
existed at Tripoli, Byblus, and Tyre. Farthe most interesting remains, 
however, at Ruad, are those of the sea walls, which belong apparently 
to a far earlier epoch—to that, viz., of the substructions of the temples 
of Baalbec, and to the megalithic remains of Amrit. The immense 
stones of which these walls are built seem to have been hewn out of the 
rock on the spot, and enormous mechanical power and great skill must 
have been employed to get them out of their original bed and into 
their present position. Some of the stones are ten to twelve feet long, 
by seven and eight high. It is worthy of particular remark that these 
great stones are not bevelled. Four only have deep grooves cut into 
- their upper surface on the side next the land; of these grooves three 
are semicircular and one square. It is hard to conjecture the purpose 
of these indentations, but they may possibly have been intended as 
holdfasts for the cables of ships. In one or two places are vestiges of 
rude steps, leading upwards to the top of the walls. The two largest 
fragments of the existing walls are on the western side, i.e., towards 
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tthe open sea. They are set on a platform of solid rock, cut even for 
(their reception, and are of four or five courses inside, but of more 
‘towards the sea. The total height is probably between thirty and forty 
feet. In places the interstices are filled up with one or two layers of 
«small hewn stones of coeval antiquity, but in no case has mortar been 
:anywhereused. In one place a great oblong ring has been left project- 
ing seawards from the face of a stone, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
securing the cable of a ship. : 
Immediately under these magnificent fragments of ancient mason 
ïs a narrow terrace of levelled rock, washed by the waves and over- 
grown with seaweed, and this again descends precipitously into the 


deep sea. Between the two largest remaining fragments of wall, at the 


distance of only a few yards from the main island, but divided from it 
by a deep channel, is a small rocky islet, with an artificially levelled 
surface, designed apparently for the site of a temple; and, in fact, a 
local tradition relates that one actually existed on the spot. 

+ “The walls of Aradus have been spoken of as “ double,” but I could 
discover no certain evidence of the fact. They seem originally to have 
been of great breadth, and the circumstance of the central and less 
durable portions having been washed away by the action of the waves, 
thas apparently given rise to the statement. No inscriptions whatever 
-exist on these ancient walls; one stone, however, is pierced with two 
deep circular holes. Upon a rock on the south-western side is indented 
‘the representation of an object resembling a gigantic pastoral staff. 
"The local tradition is that it represents and commemorates a huge 
serpent which once infested the island. Itis interesting in this con- 
nection to remember that some of the Pheenician coins of Aradus bear 
impressed upon them the figure of a human-headed serpent, which 
seems to have been one of the forms of the god Dagon. 

‘On the south side of Ruad are the remains of several houses with 
“Chambers cut in the solid rock and left isolated, and in some of them 
are a few shallow niches which may have served to hold lamps or the 
‘figures of household divinities. Some of these rock-hewn dwellings 


are still lined with plaster. There are, likewise, several remains of 


‘baths, both public and private, and one of these is lined with plaster, 
into which have been let bits of red pottery. Within the walls there 
seem to have been open spaces between them andthe main town. Here 
tthe rocks were smoothed down when required, and the fissures were 
‘fied in with water-worn gravel, pottery, bits of marble and rubbish, 
which, by the infiltration of water charged with lime, has been con- 
-verted into a mass of more or less solid breccia. As in some places the 
foundations of ancient houses exist on the top of this mass, it is evident 
that this is no accretion of modern times. The flat surface, however, 
acquired by the means just described seems generally to have been 
¿kept open for locomotion or traffic; no unimportant point in a space 
so limited as that of Aradus. There seems to have been no spring of 
£uesh water in Arvad, nor is any known at present. The whole water. 
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supply is drawn from ancient cisterns with conical roofs, executed iw 
_ the solid rock, and of these there are said to be no less than four 
hundred. Dr. Porter, following some earlier writer, speaks of several 
- Greek inscriptions beginning, “ The Senate and the People of Aradus?” 
These no longer exist in situ. I was assured they were only four in: 
number, and that they had been carried off to France. I noticed, how- 
erer, two uninscribed altars, one of black granite near the harbour, and 
the other of white limestone, on the verge of the burying-ground. An. 
interesting discovery has recently been made of very minute silver” 
Pheenician coins. These are of several types, of which the one most 
easily deciphered has, oby. a male head, and rev. a (sea?) tortoise. 
M. Peretie, the eminent numismatist of Beyrout, to whom some of these» 
minute pieces had been brought, believing that they were found in the 
harbour, conjectured that they were intended to be thrown into the 
water by departing mariners as a propitiatory offering to the deity of 
the sea. I was assured, however, on the spot that they were never 
found in, but only on the brink of the harbour, and a place was pointed! 
out on the edge of the cemetery, on the opposite side of the island, 
where several had recently been discovered. M. Peretie's conjecture 
may, perhaps, therefore need correction. I saw similar minute Pheeniciam 
coins which have recently been found near the Mina of Tripoli at a 
point where the sea has encroached upon the land. It may suffice 
here to remind the reader of the equally small copper coins of the lower 
empire known to collectors as “ Minima,” which are supposed by some 
to have been used to throw among the populace on occasions of popular: 
rejoicing. Altogether the ancient coins of Aradus form an interesting: 
series. Besides coins of Alexander the Great, of Persian Satraps, of 
Egyptian Ptolemies,* and of several Roman emperors, there are several 
types of Aradian money in silver and copper which pertain to the place 
as an independent city. Of these the most important are the large- 
bilingual silver coins, of which a considerable number has recently been. 
found near Jebeil. They bear obv. the veiled and turreted head of a. 
woman, impersonating the city of Aradus; rey. a victory within a crown. 
of leaves with the legend APAAION and a date in Greek, and in addition, 
one or more Pheenician characters. Another type in silver, also in-- 
scribed APAAION, with obv. a bee, and rev. a deer in front of a palm- 
tree, seems to be copied from that of well-known coins of Hphesus.. 
Many other coins in silver and copper have Phoenician inscriptions only,, 
and most of them bear on the rev. the prow of a ship—a type appro-- 
priate enough for the coins of an island city. One has on the obv.. 
Dagon, the fish-god, and another, already alluded to, a serpent ox 
serpentine fish with a human head. 

Having approached Ruad from Beyrout and Tripoli by sea, I pre-- 
pared to return by land, and accordingly erossed over to Antaradus,, 


* Some of the Ptolemaic coins inscribed A P may perhaps belong to Arsinóe,. 
or Crocodilopolis, the present Medinet Habon, the capital of the Fyoum, 
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Tortosa, or Tartús, a place still containing many remains of interest, 
although, perhaps, none of very remote antiquity. 

The chief building here is the castle—an immense structure of 
massive drafted masonry, with an outer wall and square flanking towers 
beyond, descending into a wide artificial ditch cut in the rock outside, 
except on the side next the sea, where the main castle walls abut upon 
the beach. Although portions of the wall may belong to an earlier 
period, I much doubt whether the structure generally dates back to a 
time anterior of the Crusades. At all events, it is a grand mistake to 
conclude that a building is of * Ploenician” work simply because its 
stones are bevelled. The undoubtedly ancient walls of Arvad and the 
monuments of Amrit, as has already been remarked, are not drafted, 
and the same observation holds good of the vast substruction and the 
celebrated Trilithon at Baalbec. It is true that the guide-books tell us 
that King Solomon bevelled, but it admits of the gravest doubt whether 
any of the drafted stones in the walls of the Haram area at Jerusalem 
belong to any period earlier than that of Herod. That the Romans 
drafted is true, witness part of the Porta Maggiore at Rome and other 
buildings there and in Syria, but then no less certainly the Arabs 
drafted, and the Crusaders drafted. So also did the builders of the late 
medieval walls of Nuremberg, so did the Medicean Italians, so also at 
the present day do the Christian Maronites of Batrún. Drafting, 
therefore, or bevelling, upon which some lay so much stress, is, as the 
test of the date of a building, a very insecure guide. Bearing this caution 
in mind, I should, on the whole, imagine that the castle of Tartús is in 
the main a building of Crusading times, incorporating in some places, 
and built on the lines of walls of earlier construction, many of whose 
stones have been used, and their drafting in other cases imitated for 
the sake of uniformity. The castle in form approaches.a square, and 
is of vast extent, enclosing within its walls a large village with an open 
place in the centre. The principal gateway, which was anciently 
approached by a bridge over the ditch, which at this point assumes 
the appearance of a ravine, is on the north-east side, and close to the 
sea. Within this gate-tower in the outer wall is a lofty Gothic hall, 
with a groined roof of stone. Another vaulted hall, within the main 
castle, is of still larger dimensions, and has the vaulting of the ro. f 
springing from elegant Corinthianising capitals or corbels, and in one 
instance from the head of a crowned king. One of the most curious 
deabares about the castle of Tartús is the extraordinary number of 
masons marks which exist upon the stones which compose the walls, 
and of which similar specimens are found upon the castle of Jebeil. 
These marks appear to be of two kinds, those, viz., which are formed by 
a blunt instrument being punched into the stone, and those which are 
pun by some sharp tool. Of these, the former appear to me to be 

SE more ancient. It is highly desirable that copies should be 
SS e of similar marks upon other ruins in Syria, in order that, by 
comparison, a correct opinion may be formed concerning them. Mean- 
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while the fact that some of them resemble Phcnician letters, and that 
others resemble Greek monograms, on coins of Philip, Alexander the 
. Great, Alexander Zeus and the Ptolemies, should by no means be 
taken as conclusive that they belong to so early a period. At the same 
time, it is proper to remember that undoubted Phoenician characters 
exist on the.lower part of the magnificent walls of Tarragona. In 
the case of Tartüs, as also of Jebeil, some of the marks are plainly Arab 
and others of Christian origin. 

The cathedral which stands outside the walls of Tartús to the south- 
east of the town is a very noble building, and in a most extraordinarily 
perfect state of preservation. Its plan displays a lofty nave and aisles, 
separated by tall but massive piers, with columns with Corinthianising 
capitals. The west front has a pointed doorway, with a large threefold 
window above it, of which the third light is above and between the 
other two. Seen from within, nothing can be more perfect than the 
proportions of this noble triplet. On either side, at the west end of 
each wing or aisle, is an elegant lancet window, with a small square 
window above, the southernmost lancet having its moulding on the 
left side ending in a sculptured lion. Over the great western entrance 
is a large slab of red granite. The church consists of four bays besides 
the sacrarium, each of which is separated externally by a massive 
square buttress. The east end, which ends inside in three majestic 
apses, has each apse square outside, those to the north and south, to- 
gether with two vaulted sacristies, being, as it were, enclosed in two 
square towers, which do not rise higher than the roof. The roof itself, 
which Dr. Porter, who does not seem to have visited the place, most 
strangely.describes as “ entirely gone,” is, on the contrary, intact. It is 
of vaulted stone, and into the lower part of its curve small square- 
headed windows haye been cut—a very unusual feature. In each bay 
of the side aisles is one, and in some instances two, lancet windows. 
The south door is ornamented with a rich moulding. The characteristic 
of this noble church, whose dimensions are said to be 130 feet long by 
93 wide,* is simple grandeur, and its condition is such that it might at 
any moment be used for Christian worship. The Muslims have recently 
run up a wretched little minaret over the north aisle, and have placed a 
paltry pulpit of wood opposite the remains of that of stone which once 
adorned the nave, but with these insignificant exceptions all is as it 
was. Itis matter for regret that with such noble models for imitation 
as are presented by this and some other mediseval ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Syria, such a mean and abortive structure should have been 
put up as the Anglican church at Jerusalem. 

To the north of Tartis, at a distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from the walls, is a small mina, or harbour, with a few ancient stones 
lying about on the low rocks, which scarcely serve to shelter it from 
the open sea. On an isolated rock is a vaulted building, apparently a 


* See Murray's “Guide to Syria." 
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store-house of Crusading times. In this neighbourhood are several ` 
tombs hewn in the rock which probably belonged to the early Pheenician 
inhabitants, but the cemetery of Greek and Roman times was on the 
sandy ground south of the town, and this still yields many interesting 
- objects of antiquity. Several fragments of sculpture were offered to 
me for sale. One of these was a draped torso of good style, and I was 
sorry to be obliged to leave behind a head carved in limestone with a 
decidedly Egyptian cast of countenance, and with the usual Egyptian 
head-dress.* 

At the distance of about an hour and a half south of Tartüs are the 
ruins of Amrit, formerly Marathus, the remains of which are of extreme 
importance, and ought to be carefully explored, planned, and photo- 
graphed. Unluckily my visit had been preceded by heavy rains, which 
had so flooded the neighbourhood as to prevent a close approach to two 
of the existing monuments. The first object of interest was an arti- 
ficially scarped rock to the left of the track. This rock presents a 
principal face with two projecting wings. Inthe front are three round- 
headed entrances to tombs, the entrance to a tomb on either side being 
square. About a mile farther to the south is a curious excavated 
enclosure, cut in the solid rock to the depth of about ten feet, but slop- 
ing down from the south northwards, the north side of the court, if 
such it may be termed, being altogether open. In the midst of this 
excavated area a platform has been left of natural rock, upon which is 
erected a shrine of four great stones, of which the uppermost is of 
larger size and ornamented with a rude overhanging cornice. Within 
is a stone bench or seat, apparently for the ancient divinity of the 
place, like those in many Egyptian grottoes, as, for instance, at Gebel 
Silsileh, but I could not get exactly in front, as the enclosure was full 
of water, and my horse got engulphed in a bog in my endeavours to 
reach it. 

Half a mile farther south, on the ‘left of the track, are a series. 
of monuments, which, in point of interest and curiosity, vie with the 
most celebrated structures in Syria. These are four tombs, or rather 
four sepulchral monuments, which stand near the edge of a ridge of 
grey rocks running parallel with the sea, and not, as Dr. Porter asserts, 
“in the desolate plain.” The first of these monuments consists of a 
pedestal formed of a single vast stone, upon which are placed two others 
which taper upwards, the upper one having a conical top. The whole 
structure forms a kind of rude obelisk between thirty and forty feet 
high. Olose by stands a second monument of similar but somewhat 
lower dimensions. Upon a huge pédestal stands another stone, which, 
at somewhat more than half its height, decreases in size, and then again 
decreases until it ends in a rounded top. Just below the apex and again 
below the shoulder there is a battlemented moulding, and the four 


* Just outside the North Gate 


are the remains of some ancient baths close to 
the sea. . 
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corners of the pedestal below are sculptured to represent the fore parts 
of as many lions. These curious and weatherbeaten sculptures belong, 


. doubtless, to a very remote period, and may be regarded with great 


probability as the most ancient in Syria. Still farther to the north are 
two more monuments. One of these resembles in its form the second 
already described, but it is considerably smaller. The other is a struc- 
ture in the form of a sarcophagus, but covering, not the tomb itself, but 
the entrance to a tomb, which is approached by a square aperture 
hewn in the rock beneath its southern extremity. On the sides of the 
ridge upon which these remarkable monuments stand, the rocks are 
scarped and quarried in every direction, and in one place I perceived 
the indications of an ancient road cut in the rock. 

Still farther south, to the right of the path, is another interesting 
building, which at the time of my visit could not be entered, as it stood 
an a pond of deep water. It isa kind of square tower, built of vast 
unbevelled stones, and surmounted by a bold cornice. In the midst of 
the eastern side is a square aperture or door. Hard by was another and 
somewhat similar structure standing on higher ground, but now a heap 
of ruins. Ona hill considerably to the right I observed another large 
square structure of stone, which, however, in very stormy weather, and 
with a march of eleven hours before me, I was unable to visit. Nota 
human habitation now exists amidst these relics of the past nor around 
the once populous precincts of Ain el Haiyeh. Yet the lower ground is 
ploughed in places by the Bedouins, who dot the neighbouring plain 
-with their black tents, and on the rocks are fed numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats. The almost crimson colour of the soil, especially where 
turned up by the numerous moles, contrasted beautifully with the green 
springing corn, and the grassy places were literally bej ewelled with 
innumerable wild flowers. The country around is studded with an 
jmmense number of Tels, which would doubtless repay a visit as mark- 
ing the sites of ancient and long-forgotten towns. 

On my way back to Beyrout, between Tripoli and Batrün, I passed some 
ancientremains which may deserve mention, as Ican find no notice of them 
‘elsewhere. These remains consist of the ruins of what was apparently 
-a small temple, situated on lofty ground, commandin g a fine view of the 
“sea and of the Ras of Enfeh far below. Two niches in the outer wall are 
of curious construction. Upon a basement are placed two upright 
stones, which are flat within, but externally, reien) out so as to form 
recesses or niches, the two upright stones bein gin both cases surmounted 
by a single large one. In the fields hard by lie many sculptured stones, 
a rude piece of a frieze, and a huge circular stone with a shallow basin 
cut in its upper surface, and designed apparently for an altar. In the 
road is a cistern hewn in the rock. The place is named Ard Zacroon. 
On a still higher point, a little to the south, are some other vestiges of 
E ildings. 

SCH KE ebeil, formerly Gebal and] afterwards Byblus, offers 
many objects of antiquarian interest. A good deal of drafted masonry 
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exists about the harbour, where also the immense number of prostrate 
granite columns, which lie about in all directions, testify to the splendour 
of the colonnades which once adorned the spot. The picturesque castle, 
still partly occupied by the Turkish garrison, is built throughout of 
bevelled stones, some of which are incised with masons’ marks like those 
at Tartús. Its plan exhibits a lofty central keep, surrounded by a 
massive wall with square towers at each angle, of which one is plainly 
of later work than the rest. That the whole is a reconstruction is 
evident from the fact that columns and portions of carved friezes of 
earlier buildings are worked into the basement of the walls. The build- 
ing may probably be ascribed to the Crusaders. The keep is entered by 
a square-headed doorway of drafted masonry (which indeed is employed 
throughout), and above it is the segment of an arch composed of three 
stones. The material employed is partly yellow limestone and partly 
conglomerate or pudding-stone. In an outbuilding a Greek inscription 
has been built into the wall, and close by a staircase leads down into a 
passage which is said to end only at the sea. In the garden of a cottage 
south-east of the town several remains of Roman time have recently 
been brought to light. Among them I noticed four altars, one in perfect 
preservation and with its four ‘ horns ” complete, a votive niche with its 
figure wanting, but bearing an eye sculptured in relief in the pediment, 
and two mutilated inscriptions, one in memory of a Roman soldier and 
the other dedicated to a certain Fortunatus. The principal Maronite 
Church of Jebeil is a large and handsome Gothic structure. It has three 
apses with a round-arched window in each. In the front is a pretty rose 
windew. Over the north door is a Cufic inscription, and outside it a 
beautiful Baptistery, of which one side leans upon the church. It exhibits 
a dome supported by four pillars, and the lofty pointed arches above are 
enriched with exquisitely varied chevron mouldings. In the yard outside, 
covering tombs, are two beautifully carved fragments of Greek sculpture in 
white marble. At the distance of about an hour and a half from Jebeil, and 
about half an hour from the Nahr Ibrahim, I madea somewhat interest- 
ing discovery. This was a cave to the left of the road, within which 
rude benches haye been cut in the rock. 1 found here great quantities 
of hard breccia like that discovered by Dr. Tristram near the Nahr el 
Kelb, and composed of an immense quantity of flint flakes worked by 
hand, bones and teeth of animals, and sea shells, the occupants of which 
had, without doubt, been used as food by the primitive inhabitants of 
the cave. The teeth were, I believe, those of the ox. I was informed 


accumulation of blown sand which occupies the highest portion of the 
Ras. No time could have been more propitious for the purpose, as the 
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rains had in many places washed the sand entirely away and exposed 
the hard, dark-red mari beneath, and such an opportunity may not 
occur again for ‘years. I found that this marl was in places strewn 
with flakes of flint, amongst which I discovered a beautiful leaf-shaped 
lance and two saws, shaped out of yellowish flint. Half a mile to the 
south-east of this spot I came on another place of the same kind, where, 
if possible, the flint-flakes were even more numerous than in the first. 
In subsequent visits I picked up two carefully worked lance-heads, some 
more saws, and two larger implements. That these flint implements 
were made on the spot is plainly evident, for I discovered at least 
eight little mounds where the flint-worker had sat chipping at his 
manufacture. These spots abounded with large flints, as well asin flakes 
and more perfect specimens. Itis to be feared that these interesting 
mounds will be speedily reburied in sand. Besides the relics of the 
prehistoric period, this site abounds in {remains of later epochs and 
people. Great quantities of fragments of broken glass of various 
colours are strewn about in all directions, and belong, apparently, both 
to Greeco-Pheenician and Roman times. To the latter, also, may be 
referred the numerous tessere and pieces of green Egyptian porphyry, 
verde antico, and other precious and now extinct marbles, which are 
always signs of occupation by wealthy people. I found also a small 
Pheenician and a small Roman coin in copper. M. Peretie, I under- 
stand, has obtained numerous coins from the same place. 

Nore.—Since writing the above I have seen the Rev. Henry 
Maundrell’s “Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem," 1697; Second 
Edition, 1707. He gives an interesting account of his visit to Amrit 
(he did not cross over to Ruad), tolerably correct engravings of the 
two principal towers, and a plan of the sepulchral chambers, now 
closed up, which he found underneath them. 


ARABIC AND HEBREW. 


I wourb call attention to the manner in which many modern 
Arabic words may differ from the Hebrew or Aramaic, just as do 
modern Spanish words from the Latin. Thus we have in Latin and 
Spanish respectively :—Porcus, puérco; Bono, buéno ; Bos, Buéy; 
Capillulus, Cabelluélo; Cornu, cuérno ; Tempus, tiémpo. And we have 
in Hebrew and Arabic :—Socho, Shuweikeh ; Saphir, Sawafú, «e. _Fol- 
lowing on this track we obtain from Lúweireh, Loreh; Dáwaimeh, 
Dumeh; Súweimeh, Sumeh; Kawassimeh, Kassimeh ; Hawara, Hara, 
Zo, No doubt there are many known differences in European languages 
which may be found to apply also to Hebrew and Arabic. I have to 
suggest that a few simple rules on this subject might be arrived at 
which would aid the explorer in rapidly making a tentative cxamina- 
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tion of any s word in order to test its likeness ta the Hebrew or 


Canaanitish. 
Ceuta ae WARREN. 
18th June, 1875. 


NICHES FOR SKULIS. 
2nd August, 1875. 
In reference to Lieutenant Conder’s opinion that the pigeon-hole 
niches?at Masada were for skulls, I may mention a recent example 
which I saw in the island of Samos. A small Greek church, built 
about twenty years ago, had on each of the two bay sides six such 
niches. Each cd a skull and crossbones—an extraordinary sight. 
These, t ÎI was told, were in honour of the founders of the church. The 
other bones, as is common among the Asiatic Greeks in burial, had 
been’ destroyed by quicklime. Whether this is in any degree a vestige 
of cremation may be worth investigation. While a Turkish village is 
surrounded by numerous tombs, giving rise to the vulgar error of the 
decay [of the population, a Greek village of the same or larger size 
“will not show any beyond the yery small graveyard. 
HYDE CLARKE, 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 22ND TO DECEMBER 29TH, 1874. 


o denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* Tf any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the SE will be very Sa 
to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 
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BIRKENHEAD. 

The following complete list of Birkenhead subscribers has been received :— 
March 4, J. Laird, Esq. (the Oct. 22. A. Hutton, Esq. ... | £1 1-0 
Ce EE £5 0 Ou Nov. 1. D. Wilson, Esq. ... 1/ 1450 
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520» Rev H. Wiliams- ii 0710750 » 4. C. D. Brown, Esq. 010 6 
py (OPE COIN King E 3e A ». 5. P. A. Williams,'Esq« 01 5510 


There were two meetings held at Birkenhead on behalf of the Fund, at which Mr. St. 
Clair gave his lecture on ** Israel's Wars and Worship." The first was held in the Hall 
of St. Aidau's College, October 14, collection £6. The second in tke Lecture Hall of 
Trinity United Presbyterian Church, Claughton, collection £7 10s. 74d. After the latter 
meeting the following new subscribers paid their subscriptions through Mr. St. Clair. 
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MGR seal ONES on a aerea eee 010 6 
G. C. Orrald, Esq. (promised) EE 
December 11.—By cash En £2 15 6 
HULL. 
Dee. 29.—«hev. Dr. Mackay neresi: essri r erf aas £0 10 6 
KENDAL. 
Do. 1151 —Bylenstt M.a 459... E £7 19 0 
With list— 
The Ven. Archdn. Cooper ...... LL doe O) pM Hy Thompson. .......demssbs £0 10 
Mir. B. Orewdson;. «208-442 1,9701, 0) Mis THC. Wilson. eege 0.00 
IM. Ce Je Wilson... pacas LX 412.0. Mrz C3: Jones. eessen geste H 0..2 
Mr. James Cropper .............-. SITO Mr; R£Someryell. .... podas. rii 20210 
Mr, B. Whitwell.....cat-. leas HIHO E 
Mr, Je W. Wilsonas. ponsas Tt. De 0 £7 19 
KETTERING. 
CEET E DATI p- «» - E - - PE E £1 0 0 
LEWES 
Novaot s EE EE, Ce £111 6 
Dec. 2.—Miss Laura Relton (collected) ............... 0...5. 0 
With list— 
a Bey SW -E Richardsons:scsscserstcarteessssesceteee e 010 6 
EE Er Ee Ge enaa ea 010 6 
OMAN AS anna caso Se A ltda ne => 010 6 
LITCHFIELD. 
Hotel EE, Morean ELE £0 10 6 


ADAG 


S 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Dec. — By. cash: ito odias da E dE: £2502) 0 
With list— 
er TE EE 010 6 
JN EE EE "49 d) 
INS RE eeh See 010 6 
Dec. 129.—John Abraham, Reg  .....5.. error - tees 010 6 


The following are the nan:es of the newly formed Local Committee at Liverpool. The 
number is not yet complete. 


John Abraham. John Newton. 
Henry Duckworth. The Chevalier Charles de Wechmar Storss. 
Rev. James Lawrence. James Vose, M.D. 
A. S. Levy. S. Lewis, M.D., Hon. Sec. 
MALVERN, 
Wee els — By COS EE £610 0 
Rev. W. Wa George, ............ [£l 1 0 | Proceeds of Lecture by Rev. 
Reve Re Pertecte ee L OnO TIE W oland 2296-51 5 2000 ED. 
Rev. ©. E. Rankena 010 0 | > ae 
EE 010 0 | £6 10 0 
Miss Domvile (don.) ............ 0780 Gi | 
MANCHESTER. 
Account to Dec. 23, 1874. 
EE OG aR EA e d £26 3 atat 
Dee. 28. By cheque 3:5: TA ASE AE PANE 35 9 6 
£61 13 5 
Interest o - rl. A £0 15 Bb | aW. W. Goulden, Esq. (2 yrs.) ! £2 2 0 
Names per Rev. W. F. Birch in al Dodd Esger Eo E A at 
Quarterly Statement for April aErnest Bellhouse, Esq. ......... AS BESCH 
and September.................. 17 6 0 |aJ. Rice, Esq. (a£1 1 1870-74) | 5 5 0 
«Rev. P. J. Wodehouse ......... 010 6 |J. Woodhead, Esq................ |- oe Q 
AA A NT) 0 5 0 [[SiFJ. L. Bardsley. ............... pl q. SC @ 
aRev. C. F. Buckley ............ 1 1 0 || Hugh Birley, en: Port, [5 069 
aJ. B. Sandbach, Esq. 0 10 6 | H. Charlewood, Esq. ............ 5-00 0 
aG. Gauthorp, Esq. ............ 010 6-| aG. J. Greenwood, Esq, tr LO 
OH. “Birch, Esq. a 2 2 0 || aC. Moorhouse, Esq. lj IO 
a Walter Bellhouse, Esq. ...... l 1 0 || aW. Birkenhead, Esq. 010 6 
«Rev. C. G. Ashwin aE 0 10 6 || «T. Rafferty, Esq. ............... ES 
«Rey. W. E^ DEA oes l.1 9 Rev. Dr.-Rogers.......:.......... l- 1900 
as. H. Bodington, Esq. ......... 0 10 6 | Richard Johnson, Esq. 5 0 0 
Ee ee cc PM I. 90 : — 
ien JEE be LIO > 
oR. Curtis, Esq; .................. tegt Se, 
Name subsequently received — 
hor. H. Guest Ee e £0 10 6 
b Meeting Account, Dec. 17. 
~ollection after meeting......... £3 12 5 |) Advertisements ................. £4 3 TO 
O A ae 4. d 7 ||Other Expenses .................. 317 0 
£8 0 0| £8 0 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MANSFIELD. 
Oct, 29, —Bytcashi I cs 3) NS aw NM £7 2 0 
dE det, EE LIELO 
O. (donation) A ORO: 
O AO 10210 
MELTON MOWBRAY. 
The Buke of Rutland E IA E Lro 0 
LN IN S DO 
MIDDLESBORO’. 


Oct. 24.—J. Brenthall, Esq. (for 1873 and 1874, «10s. 62.) ... £1 1 0 
Per Rev. A. C. Smith— 


Noya ME. Si Kirby Wan AN case sis £010 0 

Dec(.40.—R..Gill, Esq. (dont yeh, mona... D3N5,30 

3» 2L, 18080 Wilson, Egat. pei AA ke 1:140 
NAIRN. 

Nove 46. —H. Rose, Esq; -r-reat Geride £010 6 


NOVA. SCOTIA. 


LE MË EE d EE TIN INEO 
NORWICH. 

(t2 219, —-GReV AF SESSOPP) coset eee uice nns ene onawnelens £l NO 
Were ols — ados: SWAD, BSG. dba da 07, E AT TUE AO 
PERTH. 

Oct. 26.—aDavid Lumsden, Esq. ..... ............... Ek PUE 
PLYMOUTH. 

Oct Si— ad Weeshellys Esd. ee C lA 

eler ALE de 

RICHMOND. 
NO -By A erres Sans £4 3 10 
With list— 

Eegen CRL OO) 
45 GE SITO e MUS eege EE EE lak MY 
EE Eegen 1 50 
O Govert E E TAO 


“Ae TIVERTON. ` 


TU Nov. 6 6.—Per Rey. H. JS Jukes SEN RT - m eL ER 0 


we awe sea ¿pra c ne 


0 || H. Stokes, Esq. .... 


Rev. E. Heighton 
Rey. H. A. Jukeb. {idia AT 1 Bb e. pest. Ji SCC 


d 


CSG | S SC? 14 QU E. 
Gra i Ju wn ibe A DE- AA 
Dec.. ile —al. W. (ghee Esq... BC peze 2d sb 0 


best aDallas Beeching, Esq. ios Cd. geg Lee EEL, el Oe 
35 aCol. Cantis 0 


WESTON- SUPER-MARE. i 
Oct. 27,—aF. Smith; "Esq; 72: eke oil LB o 


SO OK 


E 10 


0 J fr 
Roget RE, of lecture (less ex- * 
5 penses)... sisse eren WC 


Ar. 


LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


REV. M. BROCK. 


Place. 


Amberley ) 
Weston $ 


REY. 


Great Stanmore 

Bromley (Kent) 

Bickley ez 

St. Albans, Herts ... 
Highgate a * 

Gefier SEH 

Mortlake .. 


REY. 


Leek... 

Eccleshall ae SS 
Birkenhead... ae e? 
Liverpool 

Warrington... 

Waterloo $ 
Liverpool (canvass for committee) 
Wigan 

Burnley 

Prestwich 

Bolton 

Kersal 

Birkenhead... 

Southport 

Liverpool 

Bowdon 

Preston 

Lytham 

Alderley (subseriptions) 
Manchester Collector 
Nuneaton . 

Leamington ... 

Reigate 


Date, Proceeds. 
Nov, 25 Ss m sec ETOP AD, 


HENRY GEARY. 
Oct. 22 7 
Noe, 3 10 
259380 5 
PELIS, 7 
E 4 
2 A 12 
Dec. 10 4 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 
Oct. 12 11 
25:1 3 4 
, 14 8 
SEN 2 
23 16 2 
ss LD 5 
230919 1 
reg, SA 8 
SEET 6 
222 6 
oy v3) 10 
» 26 6 
san 19:2, 12 
DS D. 
55 1929 8 
ape vol) 8 
Nov. - 2 2 
3-9 $ 
EE 2 
33 s 
2150 D a a au 
Det, Ey 
3 oclo 9 
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LECTURES, 
Place, |. Date. Proceeds. 


E NER A 
Reading... See sss Es Nov. 11 ess ve SOHO E SIL 


Winchester ... me ves "ée 0 12 SC e: fe AU ORNA 
Southampton occ Sus SE » 18 d sS sob 4 
Highbury ... SC ES “ar eG Iv. wes «i m Sd ENG, 
Broto cs a vut DER s d GE 
Lewes bad Ap T age SEL te fac it cw DNE 
Tunbridge Wells |... CR E 5-20 Be anh we 18 12 0 
Huddersfield a 250 24. a. es eo LOOMS 
Harrogate ... XT ES de 33^ 95 7 6 8i 
Knaresboro'... sy PAR 12 9 
Ripon Oe 4 0-4 
Hull... GE 7 4 3% 
_ Scarborough SH T. SE 25:290 15 6 31i 
Morky Së a8 "- e Dec. 1 5 8 4i 
Stockton 25 2 9112.4 
Newcastle bes SS = An 3 4 6 7 
Durham n.. Su v e. SS 4 8138 8 
Middlesborough ` 25 7 9 3 5 
Bishopwearmouth ... - P $5 8 516 8 
Cockermouth 25 bes T» 220810 816 9 
Keswick — ... AS Ss Sp. SERT 4 8 6 
Headingley ... SS? SE e » 14 SL 
Wakefield |... dae sus Te 2215 £af 5515 
Leeds T ane a Se SE 
Lancaster ... SC SC 3 os ` Uf de ses vue 95206 
Rochdale... E - Pss "NES za = XM PTT ES 
Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture List:— 

Great Stanmore :— 

akev. L. J. Bernays | ... E SE eam Ges Sc agito No 

aMiss Agar ws Ss jg SE, 10 0 


aGeo. Brightwen, Esq.... EE SCH vi tex T e O 
Bromley, Kent :— 
«Miss Mead ee b Ga St, A 2d T 
aMrs. Alfred — ... ses 335 Ss M E Gë - AMO OR 
Bickley, Kent :— 
C. Edwards, Esq. Ss Ree dbi SC Wee SC vue "` Dëst 
Leek :— 
D. B. Nixon, Esq... E 50 ont Son 2 ¿01070 
J. Hall, Esq. ... wat Ee Sé as * 3: ALO LO 
Eccleshall :— 
J. Hargraves, Esq. — ... 3 SE Sor US EE see LOMLOPTG 
Miss Ripley .., es eu and sate ae m s NOLO, TO 
Liverpool :— 
Mr. Cripps (don.) . ... E dns ee iin 2 ODIO 
Samuel Smith, ee Lari 
Burnley :— y 
J. Taylor, Esq, sc SE en zs DR ot =. (QO 


e 
a 
e 
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LECTURES. 


Wm. Baldwin ... : 
W. Briggs (promised)... 
Wigan :— 
J. Pollard, Esq. (promised) ... 
Prestwich :— 
St. L. Beaufort, Esq. ... 
Bolton :— 
Rev. Canon Powell 
Rev. Burman Cassin, M.A. 
E. Canon, Esq. 
Geo. Slater, Esq. 
— Gooden, Esq. 
Kersal:— . 
Mrs. Smith _... 
C. E. Cawley, Esq., X. P. 
Richard Taylor, Esq. . 
Thos. Armstrong, Esq. 
Chas. H. Johnson, Esq. 
Birkenhead :— ie 
Jas. Irvine, Esq. 
J. A. Bryson, Esq. . .. 
Wm. Bingham, Esq. ... 
R. Bryson, jun., Esq. 
Gilbert Cowie ... H 
Liverpool :— 
Mrs. Sutton 
Miss Mosman ... 
Miss M. care ; 
Rev. C. G. Hopkinson 6 KES 
Rev. H. R. Whytehead (5 years) 
Rev. E. H. McNeille... ; 
Preston :— 
T. Lancaster, Esq. 
Rev. T. Johnson Ane 
Miss White (1874 and 1875)... 
Rey. R. Brickell 
T. Fielding, Esq. (promised) 
Lytham :— 
J. L. Cannon, Esq. 
L. Wartenberg, Esq. ... 
Rey. Wm. Pilling 
Rev. H. B. Hawkins ... 
Cheshire :— 
Rev. J. W. Consterdine 
Jas. Jardine, Esq. . +... 
Nuneaton :— 
Rev. H. Fisher ... 
Leamington :— 
Rev. Wm. Allen 
Miss Harris 


13. 
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LECTURES... 


| L Ex "EL. 
Miss L.. Wray ... Za SE E Ses cum ci. | ee 
Rev. J. W. Johnson .. : eck ero ca EE lOO 6 
Reigate :— im N 
G. T. Crosfield, Esq. ... e Gs Se ye a wle FO 6— 
Rev. A. Cazenove... 5E >> AME otk ae EEUU 
E. Horne, Esq. > Se d Eee: d s.o00 10 6 
R. E. Baxter, Esq. Quse ; : 
‘Winchester :— 
Rev. L. W. Owen xs SÉ KS 3.0910 6 
The Dean of Winchester re yeus) . des x. e sr 1.210 O 
Mrs. Russell REM a mr 010 6 
Miss Taunton ... 010 0 
Miss Freeman ... see ; 1:099 
G. H. Painter, Esq. .. 010 6 
J. Stopher, Esq. am : 010 6 
The Warden of Winchester Colleges 3 ai 6 
Southampton :— 
Miss L. A. Meech Ke Sa ws ` AUS 4 ie FOTO c6 
Rev. Septimus March... ges s X et 360 — 010 6 
Highbury :— 
Rev. John Edmond, D.D. ... T ves 355 > 470-10 6 
Wm. Harvie, Esq. . ... ess KS -— KA Ni des CENT 0 
Brighton :— 


Madlle. de Paris 3 oO. 
Miss Wright 55s o E SC sac ore Je 6 
Miss Laishley ... Se SE SC Sen So SC s EL 0 
Miss Ricketts ... 0 0 
The Misses Carr dl 0 
Tunbridge Wells :— 

Mrs. Silvester ... de x SCH Ax T Mt 4A OREO: 6 

Rev. Canon Hoare... "ie a PME. Ki ee) 05410 
Harrogate :— 

Rev. A. J. J. Cachermaille ... MEET IOTER VAS La «0.10 6 


R. Ellis, Esq. . S ES Soe ES vis a es 010 6 
S. Powell, Esq. is E Xx dë ug 21 sse “O10 0 
Ripon :— 


Rev. E. Bittleston  ... WA T. Aa XG m 70-10 6 
Scarborough : :— 


J. H. Phillips, Esq. ... 385 x SCH w sad .. 0-10 6 

Robert Turnbull, Esq. ag eer re vet Ve 42 010. 6 

A. K. Brown, Esq. ..... dat due ees SE Er +. 010 6 
York :— 

The Misses Eyre As dec boc e gc Gë so." OLONE 
Stockton :— 

Rev. J. Bogue... Ss Di eh KS Kë She up» OMLO” 6 

Rd. Ord, Esq. ... A o ae aes SH vs sse Lee ORO 

Rev. D. R. Faleoner ... e See ee Em E .. 010 6 

W. Bennington, Esq... oak Ss SE ae -.. 010 6 

Messrs. Jennett and de (don.) Ex Ge Sc SC OO 


Rey. Hugh Rose (promised) ... 
14 
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E. B. Dawson, Esq. ... sc Les Se 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 4 
' ‘Bentley and Son. ~~ f Í 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QuARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren's Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer's Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. d: 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. d 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874. 

It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 

First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 

Second Series, No. III. 

Jamuary, 1872; October, 1873. 

A few copies only remain of Nos. I. and II. of the First Series, and No. I. of 
Professor Palmer’s Reports on the Desert of the Exodus. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL | 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson. 
ABERDEEN: Rey. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 
ANSTRUTHER : W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 


ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. i 
AYR : Robert Murdoch, Esq. 
BARNSLEY: Rev. T. W. Binder and Rev. James Browne, E 


BASINGSTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Baru : Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. 

BrrrAsT: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 

BIRKENHEAD : Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. Aidan’s College. 
BuarrcowniE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 


BLACKBURN : Rev. Canon Birch, Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. Nevill 
Haworth. 


Bons : Rev. S. Hicks. 

BOLTON : George Monk, Esq. 
BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
Bricuton : Rev. C. E, Douglass, 
Broapstarrs: Rev. J. H. Carr. 
Bromuiry: Rev. W. J. Devereux. 
Burney : Rey. H. A. Crosbie. 
Bury : Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon, Sec.—Rev. W. Thorburn. 


CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan.. 
CARDIFF: W. Jones, Esq. 


CHELMSFORD : H. S. Coleman, Esq. 


€ 
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` LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 
CHIPPENHAM : A. T. Keary, Esq. 
CLIFTON and BRISTOL: Rev. .C. H. Wallace and Ry. J. B. Goldberg. 
Crrv AND County or Corx : H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 
Damascus: Rev. W. Wright. 
DARLINGTON: J. P. Pritehett, Esq. 
DEVONPORT : J. Venning, Esq. 
DORCHESTER : Rey. Handley Moule. 
Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 
DuNDEE: Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 
DuRHAw: Rev. J. Talbot. 
DUNFERMLINE : Rev. And. Brydie. 
EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 
EDINBURGH : Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 
EXETER : Rey. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst. 
FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. 
Farnuam : John Henry Knight, Esq. 
FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 
Forrar : T. Wilkie, Esq. 
FLEETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 
Frome : Rev. T. G. Rooke. 
Guascow: Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Back D.D., and A. B. 
M ‘Grigor, Esq. 
GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 
GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 
GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, R.N 
HALSTEAD :. Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J. W. Coombes. 
HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 
HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 
FEXHAM: John Hope, Jun., Esq. 
HiTcHIN: J: Pollard, Esq. 
Hotywoop: Major Griffin. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 
Huu: J. P. Bell Esg., M.D. 
HUNTINGDON : Rev. Canon Vesey. 
IpswicH: Rev. J. R. Turnock. 
IRVINE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 
KENDAL: Robert Somervell, Esq. 
"IRKOALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 
ANCASTER : Dr. J. Daniel Moore. 
DBURY : Rev. Salter Stooke. 
118Ds: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 
Leg - James Braidwood, Esq. 
Lewes: Rev. R. Straffen. 
LISKEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 
LITCHFIELD ; Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 
LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 
LONDONDERRY : Convener of Local TA Pitt Skipton, Esq. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


MALVERN : Rey. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Rev. W. P. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD: T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

Mareare: Rev. G. Collis. 

Marker HARBOROUGH : Joseph N unnelly, Esq. 

MELTON Mowsnav: Rey. Arthur M. Rendell. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

MONTROSE : Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Dr. Robinson. 

MossrEY: Rey. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK: Ladies Committee. Zon. Treas. — Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall Esq. / 

NORTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

ParsLEY: Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH : John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PLYMOUTA : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 

PRESTON : Rey. E. F. Linton. 

READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 

RICHMOND, SURREY: R. R. Alexander, Esq. 

SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS: Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 

SHERBORNE: J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOWERBY: Rey. A. L. W. Bean. 

St. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

Sr. ANDREW’s: Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

‘Sr. Germans: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

SKIPTON : Rey. J. Windsor. 

STALYBRIDGE: Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

'STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq., M.D. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 

Stroup : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

Taunton : R. J. Shepherd, Esq. 

“TEIGNMOUTH : Rey. H. Hutchins. 

TuNP5RIDGE WELLS: Geo, Bartram, Esq. 

WARMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

Wors: W. I. Welsh, Esq.’ 

WEsTon-suPER-MARE: Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 

Wuirsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

WILLESDEN : Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER : Miss Zornlin. 

WINDSOR : Rey, Stephen Hawtrey. 

WORCESTER: Rey. Francis J. Eld. 


A 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate witl 


1 gentlemen willing to 
» 5 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries, $ 


AGENTS. 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 


tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
ARBROATH; Mr. J. F. Hood. 
BATH : Mr. R. E. Peach. 


BIRKENHEAD : Mr. Allen, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. 


Bopmiy : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 
BRIGHTON : Mr. G. Wakeling. 

BuRNLEY: Messrs. Burghope and Strange. 
CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley. 


CLIFTON AND BRISTOL : Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 


DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 


Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 


DuNDEE: Miss Middleton, High Street. 
EASTBOURNE: Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 


EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. 


FALMOUTH: Mr. R. C. Richards. 
Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 
HALIFAX : Mr. King. 

Hitrcuin: Mr. John Palmer. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Tubb. 
HurL: Messrs. Long and Co. 

IRVINE: Mr. C. Marchland. 

LEEDS : Mr. Jackson. 

NEWARK : Mr. E. J. Ridge. 

PERTH : Mrs. Paton. 

Preston: Mr. H. Oakey. 

READING: Mr. G. Lovejoy. 
SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall. 

ST. ANDREW's : Mr. W. C. Henderson. 
SxiPTON: Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 
STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 
WELLS: Mr. James Green. 

Weston: Mr. Robbins. 

Wuitsy: Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


GA) A series of one hundred photographs has been selected cow th the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 


subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and ci 


TAS purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marke 


kin T are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subseribers for 45s., and by non- 
.. subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same dins d 


e 
ED 


* 


“but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the d 
. three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
— selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 


Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Sa or 


the Office of the Fund. 


i 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAL” 


Casts of this small sealhave been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross)— j 


1, One-third size of Captain Warren’s tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 
2. Full size of the squeezes themselves, in four photographs... 2 10 0 


< 


ERRATA. 


In Quarterly Statement for October, 1874, for collected by Mrs. Gulliver Ey 
read Mrs. Conolly £5. a 


For Rev. F. H.. Hickons read Rev. F. H. Hitchens. 1 
The name of Mrs. P.'Butler should have been entered under the Tunbridge 1 L 
Wells list. T 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Balance Sheet of 1874 shows. the expenditure of a much larger 
sum on Exploration than in any preceding year. This is due to the fact 
that the Society has had to support two expeditions in Palestine—that of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau and that of the Survey. A larger sum than usual 
was also spent in advertising, the other expenses remaining about the same - 
as in other years. The receipts show an increase of £211 17s. 6d. in the 
subscriptions, and a falling off of £138 12s. 8d. in the profits derived 
from the Lectures. It must be explained with regard to these, that the 
sales of publications and photographs at lectures are transferred to sepa- 
rate accounts, so that the amount which appears on the sheet only repre- 
sents the profit on collections and donations ‘made at lectures. The 
publishers’ accounts for 1874 have not yet been received, otherwise the 
return for sale of publications would have been much higher. With 
regard to the unpaid accounts, which show, subtracting the balance, a 
debt of more than £1,000, it is satisfactory to be able to state that, up to 
the present date (March 20th), more than £450 has been paid off. It is 
hoped, if the subscriptions keep up, that the whole amount will be 
cleared off before the end of the year. 


The following is the proportional statement of the year’s expenditure : 


Exploration . . . : 76° per cent. 
Printing and Lithographing. SD 
Advertising . : 3 ; JE, 
Office expenses. : a LO, 
Postage. o o S DA 


W. MORRISON, 


Hon, Treasurer. 
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DECEMBER 30TH, 1874, TO MARCH 18TH, 1875. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 


to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


J. Abbott, Esq. (for 1874 and 
NA E E 
aAbbé de St. Aignan ............ 
aC. J. Angus, Esq. ....... MS E 
aRev. Halford Adcock............ 
as. Alexander, Esq. ............... 
aJos. Alexander, Esq. ............ 
aRev. W. Armstrong ............ 
PY NMBA IIR, SC oc ocean sie Ee 
aT. P. Aldis, Esq. 
ob, C. Baxter, Esq................ 
Whateley Balme, Esq. ......... 
J. E. Bailey, Esq. (a10s.) ...... 
aW. Beamont, 
erWiss Bancroft ........ocersorasoen 
Roy. Dr. Barclay... sora « 
aLady Barker 
aRev. W. H, Bathurst............ 
Sir Edmund Beckett ............ 
aMrs. John Birkbeck 
aRev. C. D. Beckford 
aLevi Bailey, Esq. 
GOV. W- Ro E canto ssinace na 
OG P. BOLO EE beer crises 
@Miss Beaufort .., .....-. «eene eoe 
Miss Bourne (#10s. 6d.)......... 
aRey. T. O. Beeman 
aHenry Brown, Esq. 
«Rev. T. Brown 
Miss Brocklehurst (for 1874 
and 1875 
Rev. J. H. Brooks (w$1) 
aRev. C. E. Blencowe ............ 
T. Braithwaite, Esq. ..........-- 
Rev. D. J. Boutflower 
c&Rev. T. Blackburne 
aT. Wemyss Bogg, Esq........-. 
Rev. W. H. Blamire («£1 1s.) 
W. Boulton, Esq. unenee 
Rev. John Bowman.............-. 
Rev. J. Brooke 
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aF. G. Blackstone, Esq. ......... 
aJ. Brigg, Esq., J.P. 
aMr. Cornish Browne 
aBirmingham $. S> Institute ... 
aRey. F. G. Burnaby 
aMiss Carruthers 
G. T. Clark, Esq. (3rd don.)... 
aMrs. Clendinning 
aC. C. Clifford, Esq. 
aMiss Mary Clode.................. 
a William Cole, Esq. 
Sir J. C. Cowell 
aG. B. Crewdson, Esq. 
aRev. G. Christian 
aT. Chapman, Esq. se: niena 
v Ms. Orks hanik oue eee nere 
aRev. C. A. Crichton 
TI Courtney. Rente 
aJ, Cudworth, Esq. ............... 
W. J. Le Coeq, Esq. 
aDean of Chichester............... 
aJ. D. Crace, Esq. 
aMrs. Cornish 
EE 
aMiss Crossley 
aJ McCorkell, Hsq....-...0+-res00 
aRev. Dr. William Cooke 
c Miss DAVIES. oiui rnae nea 
aW. R. Davies, Esq. 
AREN, Gre We Dal eer tss I 
kc exe (T. Dalton E 
aRev. W. H. Dave 
e. Alfread Dean, eegenen 
«Miss Deacon 
w Miss Devenish...-.... euet een pae 
akev. W. W. Dickenson. .. .... 


Meth hh TE 


Dmm 
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aMrs. W. Tyrwhitt Drake ...... 


GO Dunean, WS... 2 e uen se 
Mu vices, E PATEE 


laJohn Duncan, Esq...............- 
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LIST 


aMiss Emmett 
. æL. Estridge, Esq. 
RET ARAA Eden eege 
aGeneral Erskine ...............--- 
&Owen Evans, Esq. enen 
aMiss Ewart 
E, R. A. 
aF. B. Fawcett, Esq. .........--- 
aJoseph H. Few, Esq. ...........- 
aRey. W. Farrer 
aW. Farrer, Esq. ......... Ee 
aRev. J. W. Fiske 
aRey. J. T. Fowler 
«Rev. E. H. Freeth ae 
GED E BSA eeren 
Dra hraser EE 
aRev. T. H. Freer 
ee Mins HOTS YUH 2. ee gees 
el 
LÉNK dee E ee 


Sak NS EIER S nese. E ..... 


Kleer 
BEE ee EE 
P. H. Gosse, Esq. 
Rev. T. H. Grose 
OMIS GLO Oaoa odna ee eT 
Miss Chafyen Grove (a£5)...... 
aRev. Claude Hankey ... ........ 
aJoseph Hall, Esq. ............... 
aMrs. Hampton 
aMrs Hancock. eror te ems 
aJ. Hankinson, Esq. ... ........ 
EE e EE 
AMI cnet een 
aMiss ©. Hardy ee 
QUINOV = We ee 
SRev. J. E EE EE odes 
as. Harris Heal, Esq.............. 
g Miss arde ie 
«Miss Egeter tee 
Ee lag, Esq oi... ge 
pI Eege) Ee aa 
OJ SENTON, E EE ee 
aRev. J. Hewetson 
aRev. Melsup Hill 
aRev. Edwin Hill 
PIRI A theo ean 
alo ward, ESQ. eege, EN vase 
at? N. Hooper, Esq. 
aj. H. Hooper, Esq. 
«John Horniman, Esq. 
PAI ORDAN, MSG senise 
R. W. Hollen, Esq., for the 
Prov. G. Chap., N. and E. 
Riding of Yorkshire 
aS. H. Hodgson, Esq............. 
Eege 
od EOI EE 
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Miss Heygate (collected) 
Rev. H. Hall-Houghton 
«Mr. W. Maundy Henry ......... 
a—-Hobson, seems eese 
aMiss A. Hunter 
SE 
ataques Eben 

Rev. Canon Jarratt (a£1 1s.) 
as. L. Jardine, Esq. 
OR ep OATOING: E 
(A Aere) DEE 
aA. Jackson, Esq., M.D.......... 
AUS Teston T Esga A M R 
aJohn Jackson, Esq. 
aMrs. King 
¡aRev. T. King 
|I PROV dE Rar EE 
IWoBl;awson, Esge. e 
Miss Naomi Lawton ............ 
aC. H. S. Leicester, Esq. 
aW. H. Leighton, Esq. 
«Rev. J. Le Mesurier 
laRev. J. Little 
laLady Low 


| Henry Leask, Esq. (10s. 6d.) 
ot. Lumley, Esq. 
«Miss Lockwood .................. 
(tJohn McKinnell, Esq. 
aG. J. Maylard, Esq. 
«Rev. J. Marshall 
aC. F. Mackintosh, Esq 
icRev. M. Margoliouth 
«Miss Martin EEN 
«E. Symons Martyn, Esq. 
aC. Monro, Esq. -sisisi 
Rey. A. M. Morrison 
a Rev. W. Morton ER 
Mercers’ Company 
aRév. J. H. Moran ............... 
\aRichard Morris, Esq............. 
A. Mocatta, Esq. (a£l 1s.) ... 
JE AT . Murray, Esq. 
(€103. Cde train 
aVictor Milward, Esq. ............ 
aR. B. Mummery, Esq. 
«Rev. Vernon Musgrave 
TOAD Moir, Reg eet EE 
Geet Ee 
Sir Charles Nicholson 
aGeneral Nuthall 
aMiss C. Newbold.................. 
R. M. Norman, Esq. 
aJ. R. Norton, Esq. 
aJ. Nutter, Esq. 
aMrs. Nomis as. ero eee 
aRev. G. D. W. Ommaney 
Rev, D Pagetusi ven 
aH. S. Patteson, Esq. 
aR. H. Pearson, Esq. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


R 28h Gh 
sag Canon Pearson EE DEE ER C. Stockton, Esq: eso 
e Feache 0... 02 D s 10 0 0 j|aJohn Sutherland, Esq. ......... 
aD. M. Peebles, Esq. ............ dao SON GROVE ee e 
a Captain Petrie..................... ouod" MTS Sykes T MET Tm 
aE. Pewtress, E NE tru 1 1 0|laJohn G. Strickland, Esq. ...... 
a Rev. Philpin de Riviére......... O Gr Orlie T Simpson EE ee 
Savery Pinsent, Esq. (a£1 1s.) | 2 2 0 [aMiss A. Stock... 
aRev Ca Potehetb. oo ees Te O a Rev. eege esee 
aH. Ker Porter, Esq. ............ fel) ^0. ass Jt Bhomas» Esq!) ees 
aThe Misses Pope.................. 1 0 O|laRey. A. Thompson............... 
a Rev. RaW... Prchard......-..-.- O TO OM EE 
Miss Pursell (per) ............... 1 2 6. | Rev R. Us Todd Sch 
as. H Plowes, Ee AO bon O bay ee 
Henry Prigg, Esq. (a10s. 6d.) LIA O a Miss Ee ee 
(Reveal SB. "Purcoll-...........-.: 010 6 |l Rev. W. Twiss Turner ......... 
eege 1 1 0| Do. for Jerusalem work ...... 
Rev. C. E, Porter ............... 010.0: WA. JB. Thorburn, Reg, ........- 
Gel SES 12077 oe nae | 010 6]| C. U. Tripp, Esq. (a10s. 6d.) 
aRev. A. M. Rendell ............ |ui Or MTS A N o c 
aW. Ritchie, Esq. ....,.......... 1 0 0|aRev. G. Twentyman ............ 
oer, T. TATE a P MP TEN 0 10 O llaRev. Dr. Thomas Thomas...... 
aF. O A DES 
aG. Robinson, Kam dees 010 6 haJ. Vavasseur, Esq. ...........-.-. 
aNisbet Robinson, Esq. ......... Pais a 6: Ke Watts, Esq: cdas 
aRev. Divie Robertson............ 1,2 0 lay. Es Wakefield, Esq. 0. 
MU A A A TAO =o 5 0), 010,4. Wallace, Esq. gees es 
DE Rogera BIg EE 0 10 6 |iaR. Walker, Hsq............0:0000 
AMES ROSES ceo coccion mcnelosiaas OPIO RO la MW ase EE 
aT. Robertson, Esq...........-.... 0 10 6 j|aSir R. Wilbraham ............... 
—— Russell, Esq. tocant errei OUO 6 aMiss EE 
Aker TEE E EC QNID SO MWY E AE 
GW el Eege TEO We Woodley, Ee Kees 
Dean of St. Paul’s (a£1) 4 0 ol R. Shaw Wood, Esq. (710s. 6d. 
aMiss Saunders-Forster ......... LIO for 1875 and 1876))..<......... 
EE EE 0 10 6|| E. Warburton, Esq. ............ 
IW.) BXSernven, Esq. ..... .:---. | 1 1 ONla@Rev. T. Woodruff scz A 
GE eege e Zeen ION e A El ME ioraa 
aJelinger E. Symons, Esq. ..... O CA EE EE 
ACASO EE | 010 6 llaJames Watson, Esq. ............ 
J. Coysgarne Sim, Esq. ......... 10 0 :0 ljaJ. J. Wheeler, Esq. i... -uues 
EE 1 0 0laW. Waterfall, Esq................ 
reiege Mare we 1 0 6 |iaH. M. Wilkinson, Esq. ......... 
Maitland Spencer, Esq.......... 20 0 0laRev. John Winter ............... 
CATS ES DENCE EE 2 2 0laRev. J. O. Whitehouse ......... 
NOS PEI casa censados 1 1 0/[a«W. L. Winterbotham, Esq. ... 
aT. Walter Spurling, Esq. ...... | 1 1 0|aRev. E. Wilson ................- 
c Rey Goo tudderto ee EN Mee 
Collected by Rev. Joshua Priestley— 

Messrs. J. and R. Groom and Bon en £5 0m0 

J. Kershaw, a E e ee 010 0 

de RENEA potoan EE re &y dh 

Rev. JP caer deseos eege 010 0 
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LIST OF SUBSORIPTIONS. 


Collected by Rev. R. Callender— 


de JN A A e a eSEE £0 10 6 
Mr 2; Callender tie. df. o Me Moe icq. cose seen 010 6 
Eev- R- Callender LAS. 27483 208. DE dt n cete mecs 010 6 


For Library Purposes, from a lecture given at: Leamington by Captain Warren, R.E., 
5 


Collected by Miss Heygate— 


MitssHilley ators. ees $05 10126. ME zS3 AO |£0 10 6 
Mirs. dE ie Ze OL TOON sss T'utinelb eenegen 010 6 
JE Barker EE OOO ih Roly Page, PESO iiie e co: geen 010 6 
Miss Loveday (10s. for two Mis EAA Heygate:..-.- anges | OOO 

Ee EE 1 0 0 || Mrs. Thomas Hergate 010 6 
Mr. and Miss Beard............... 010 6 = 
Mrs E 0,5 0 | £518 6 

Paid into Coutts’s Bank, from Dec. 29 to Mar. 16 :— 
Rev. M. Champernowne ......... Sl 1 corp Borde C: CAST Hervey: E, £i) Did 
Miss NEE 0 10 0G. C. Courthope, Esq............. L I0. 
E. A. Drummond, Esq. ......... 2 2 0 Stacey Lewis, Esq. ............... Tout 
lev RS IE. Mere or oar Bishop of Dor cease cosets ip LRO 
Rev. C. H. Mullens............... I 1 0| Rev. Richmond Powell ......... 010 6 
dell E DEE LAO Revie Ee 20 0 
ihe yap le ace Darker nin. TAO |) JohnekGrlcpatriek, ee 0 ela LEER 
Mrs. Hester Fenwick ............ 1 1 0/H. S. B., per Archbishop of 
Ibs Ps Cater, Bsqos sects une 20819 2201 ET de ME Med 5 0 0 
R. M. Norman, Esq. ............ LOOP TO 

Paid into Union Bank, Charing Cross Branch, January 6 to March 16, 1875 :— 
G. Wingfield Digby, Esq. ...... [£10 0 0 || J. M6rrell, EE tege ELL Do 
eve B W. Benson.. E d E ME, Greener, Hoge. ee Trost wo 
Suen Mee veer» re nda PELEAS CONT Bue Dee, 2.2 0 
J.C. Pritchett, soi. eee. Top: RONI. “Cy Jansen, BSqo e 90s ds cu 
A. Fothergill, Bag, eet 010 6 | 

ERRATA. 


ee the Quarterly Statement for October, 1874, for Mrs, W. Chester read Bishop of 
ester. 


For Jan., 1875, read Miss, not Mrs. Bromehead. 
The name of W. R. Davies, Esq., of Wallingford, was spelt wrongly. 
Miss Macgregor’s name was entered as a subscription instead of a donation. * 


a 


Feb. 8.—J, F. Hayward, ESQ. ...... I en Ps eeneg 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
ABERDEEN. 
Jui. HOS BUNCH Nan eee pans elite pe deeg rodeo £20 19 5 
Mrs: Moure See £0 10 6 | Provost Jamieson .................. 
Principal Lumsden ............... 010 6 | George Thompson.................. 
Professor. Martin. eege ENN) 0 10 6 || William Henderson ............... 
Ven. Archdeacon Bisset, for Job ANSDd0992 UA 
Jerasalem eee casetes ON ON James Ee 
E E O Alexander NICOL 4... ose 
EE degen 010 0 [| Alexander Stronach ... 
Mra NOTATO eebe OLOR AM EE 
EE, .| 010 6 || Alexander Simpson ............... 
John Smith, Esq. .-.........---.--- 1 TOR Om ic aro: Hunters EECH 
Do. (additional don.) ............ T 00M David Mitchell ierre ces 
¡Professor Regen, «c gees are 0 10 Gi Mrs. John Crombie ............... 
INIT MAcphersont sissa oier 0 10 6 | Rev. Alexander E. Moir ......... 
HIS OWE I ee Orton) nO dee 
AB, an oie SETTE UE Q I0 6 | Baillie Eplement ..........-.-- e: 
Sheriff Dove Wilson ............ 0 10 6| 
John Morrison, Esq. ............ 010 0| 
Miss Maedonell gege e. 0 5 0| Expenses in collecting 
Rey. W. Stratton. eege ees E 4.0 subscriptions ...... £0 15 0 
Collected by John Clark— | Carriages, postages, &c. 0 5 0 
Ze et EE TIED MO ED SEU. geesde 9.1077 
Charles Chalmers ................. 010 0 ——— 
William Sutarb.........-. Aen euet 010 6 
Andrew MEss 010 6 
James Chalmers ,..5..5,. geegegce OTO Or} 
ALLOA. 
March 10.—John Duncan, Esq....................-- O 
; ARBROATH. 
IER EE £10 14 0 
Alexander Gordon ............... £L» Re Gehard. W. Phillip.---—.------- 
David. Corsek s. EE 1 ECNIM. Mic Baine co ones 
Andrew WOWSOM) 2-2... evweeiceeees Hie Oa OF GS W E ere 
W. Salmond and Sons............ [ln E Ee 
Di Eraser and Sons: es vei 0 10 ou Rey. Frank Mudie ............... 
W. Ke Macdonald. gn eege 010 oh Ree, John Chalmers ............ 
Srel een aae 9 OF Lt: Orli George Yule, tee ER 
AS Nitcoll and: CO. rere gaie yee tes 0 10. 0 || Alexander Ferguson ............... 
Francis Webster ..............---- 0:105 Ox) Alexander: Petrion. torpesa: es 
WalliamiRollo; 57../5..4.. no cap tcs 0:10" 0") George Sturrock) rosas roococo mis 
. Balfour and Cumming...........- 0210779 Henry Paterson EE 
Smith, Suttie, and Co............ DADA tc TEEN 
William Salmond...............--- (een 
BATH. 
Dec. 29.——Byx cash tue depto cales E £2 11 0 
+ Jun.r21.— Miss Chatym Grover V eee pee kek ee «eo unen y E e 
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BARNSLEY. 
Jan. 22.—Rev. W. Elmhirst .......................-- 
BELFAST. 
March.10,—By ash 5 EN 
Woda EE EE er £0 10 6 | Charles Druitt ..... 
om Mt ee 010 6 | Mrs. Montgomery 
Vo A e 010 6 ¡Miss DS 
Charles Thompson ............... 010 6 | Mrs. Warnock ..... 
Walert WE Eeer tte sacs 010 6| 
BOLTON. 
J405.9.—Byenshede lon E d 
Manos Bymhshcs cx o ero Ls 
With lists :— 
Thomas Makant, Esq. ............ £0 10 Robert Lord, Esq. 


J. W. Heeles, 


R. K. Truman, Esq 
Rev. Canon Powel 

Rev. B. Cassin, M.A. 
Edward Cannon, Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq 


George Slater, 


Viz. :— 


With list : 


A. Creak, Esq. 
G. W. King, Esq 


Miss Cobham 
Mrs. Tufnell 
Mrs. Cooper 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Esq. 


IAN J. J. Heaton, Esq. 


Mrs. Heywood 
isque EE 


George Monk 


e OO OI 
per 
o 


m 
© 
O O, O) O) O) O) O) ODO 


C. H. Hollindrake, 


P. C. Marsden, Esq 
Adam Ferguson, Esq. 
George Graveson, Esq. 


£0 10 0 
£1 14 6 
£7 16 6 

EG 


Esq. thee 


SII 
£0 10 6 

0310246 
492106 


DT EE 


BODMIN. 
es 
de Dawo Kate 
Dieks A a Ee KC 

BRIGHTON, 
January 7.-—By/ cash" 15. see eee ASI 
Gy; AR. W. Baker in em EC £0 10 0][Capt. S. Clarke..... 
o bct eege OSO JO NS Winter ES e 
issu soiree VES ETIN 1 1 0||Dr. Withers Moore 
SE 1 1 0//Archd, Young, Esq 
Sheet vere NES 1 1 0| Mrs. Cochrane ..... 
Bee GEN 0 10 0 | Miss Gainsford ..... 
Sen EE LEO 
BROADSTAIRS. 
February 18.—By cash `... 
op Miss Brown (5s. for 1874, 10s. for 
1875) 0:52... EE Ee 
$5 Rev. J. H. Carr 


DX 


£1 5 0 
015.0 
010. 0 


Soorrcoo 
=| 


6 
6 
6 
6 
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‘LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


March 17.—By cash 


Viz.— 
Rey. H. A. Crosbie 


Rey. C. L. Reynolds 


L. W. Reynolds, Esq. 


Mr. Strange 


BURNLEY 
SSB CRE Op Oa HOO ae EE £3 8 0 
Deg EE TENEO 
Ee EE Ee oak 4b 
DBL Nd Iba OE hen oe ae aN et cod SPER ee a 010 6 
Be Peace UT BERE MEA: OO, 
EE EE DARDO 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The following subscriptions are either paid or promised. The new Secretaries are— 


Mr. W. M. Hicks, B.A., St. John's College. 
Mr. G. T. Bettany, B.A., Caius College. 


The Master of Trinity (don.) ... | £5 0 0(/laRev. G. F. Browne, St. Cathe- 

aThe Master of Clare ............ 2202200 | ELLE TEO 
Prof, Lightfoot, Trinity (don.) 5 0 0|aRev. H B. Swete, Caius ...... TOTO 
aProf. Mayor, St. John's... ..... 2 2 0 «Rev. W. F. Moulton, The Leys | 1 1 0 
«Rev. H. Russell, St. John's... | 1 1 O|cW. G. Wills, St. John's......... 11 0 
aRev. J. Lamb, Caius ............ 1 0 0 zW.9M. Hicks, St. John's ...... 010 6 
«Rev. T. G. Bonney, St. John's aG. T. Bethany, Caius ......... 010 6 

(ORAS E PARTNER EN TET S 


COUNTY AND 


Feb. 5.—J. H. Weldon, Esq. 
March 1.—By cash 


CITY OF CORK. 


The following names in the last Quarterly Statement were incorrectly printed :— 
The O'Donovan. Miss Reeves, Tramore. 


Francis Christopher Bland. 
CUPAR. 


Dest Heed el Kale BA Le EE LOOTES 


DARLINGTON. 
See under head of ‘‘ Paid into Union Bank,” p. 6. Names, J. Pritchett to J. C. Jansen. 


DAWLISH. 
eb ASA A EISE ET Ee t Bae A £0 10 6 
Ds SEET 010 6 
MarchiSi-a Reve d. bo Sek EE D'2 0 
DUNDEE. 
Dec 29 RMS tua Ese eee eurer £0 10 6 
DUNFERMLINE. 
Jan 10 TA Wallace Er e EE £2 2.0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


DURHAM. 
Jan. 18;—aRev. J. T. Fowler......rooooocoomein ares SO: 
EASTBOURNE. 
EA —Rev Go Re Green eech E £2 2 0 
(a£1 1s. for 1875 and 1876.) 
EDINBURGH. 
Jan. 20.—John Chalmers, Esq............................ 202280 
10s. 6d. for 2 years for the Survey. 
Do. do. General Purposes. 

ebe BEEN Wie Wilsot DD reum edes Sewers cuo Eat 

March 12.—aMungo Lander, Esq. ..................... 010 6 
Subscriptions to Palestine Exploration Fund received during the year 1874 :— 
Jan. 9. John Watson ......... £1 1 ol April 2. Rev. Dr. Stevenson.. |£0 10 0 
353 45-1 Wes Leckie dendis T1140 an "un Rev. Dike. Dium 
», 20. John Hoyes............ 25 On DEE 010 0 
», 21. John Chalmers......... 010 6 s» ` an Misses Kennedy ss 0 2 6 
Ln Sop ali Wicca) OU EE EE TOO ». 55: MESA Seton tore. 0. 0 
5027 hRobertiClark- sustos (re OE » a Mrs. McDowall ...... 0: 5 9 
» an MissClayton, for1873 | 0 10 0 Seel 1-559219 
DEED EMRS Glowa yene 2 2 0 35. 53. MIS- MOS 1- 0 Q 
» » Mrs. Archibald Stew- » 9 Mis McLean noes 03 0 

EE 010 6 Ell son OOO 
Ee ba 20) 5»: 99 Miss Balconar® and 

Feb. 11. William Tait ......... 010 6 Mrs. Craigie......... 0209 

; 12. J. Anderson, Henry... | 0 10 6 sas DI MOIR eae Je 
>, 19. Sir Geo. Harvey, » 9, The Very Rev. Dean 

EE aded Neto. 0 Montgomery ........ Oy DEO 
», 14. Professor Sir Robt. Ns Mil 0 5 0 

Christison, Bart.... | 1 1 0 ay 4. The Right Hon.James 

March 6. Miss Crooks  ......... TO TU) Bed te ip Wm 

» » Rev. James Veitch, go) Oe JAMES oe ee ces T OTO 

DID E N TE IS 0 ons Mts Marshall e. 0° 5 0 
2:195 MIDS kee Ett SE ORIO: 
ep E TE ENEE 1E es QU » » Andrew Usher & Co. | 0 10 6 
2310 5» MIS E Baxter m.. 1) QARRONSÓ, EL a, Patek Guthrie e Omen) 
» » John Kennedy......... O SE 06920 
od Dwi Nep eer 0 29:6 ei. eer Mare Ta Smithy dea Dis 2626 
A eegen OB z. Professor: Maclagans.,) CO ele 
» ae Wm. Younger& Co. | 1 1 0 z 95 Mre RS Lec leur acetic ae. 0 5 0 
an an Professor Kelland de 015% 20 s 9. T. Graham Murray... 53.0220 
y o MI Barton ee eee TESORO 995 5982063 WASDE eoe: 010 0 
Paes Mis. Woot assi 007296 > Eosdohn Boyd? been TONO 
» an John Maenair ......... 010 6 , 14. Professor Simpson .. | 1 0 0 
on. NV EIU TR DERE: Ie 0270 2» sd VAST O 010 0 
» » Miss Fergusson ...... 010 0 » on Mrs. & Miss Paterson | 0 10 0 
ED sy Liss Erskine GER lL O 0: 0 0 o Mre Moek scenes 021500 
s» a John Maclaren ...... OSO, » an The Rev. D. F. Sand. 
o AE Sale Bord... LORO forda ai tek ten eee 0 5 0 
» » d W. Begbie, M.D.. | 1 1 0 » Professor Balfour...... 010 0 
» 26. F. Brown Douglas ...| 0 10 6 July 9. Miss J. C. Cowan..... 2 00 
»  »» Robt. Paterson, M.D. | 010 6 | Aug. 13. Mrs. John Stewart... | 1 0 0 
on MI AER 0 2 6| Sept. 7. Rev. Dr. Aätken O, 
5» 5, haebt.Haldane......... 010 0 » 9. War J. Duncan vo... De unm 


-10 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HONAOODRO OWN HH 


Sept. 9. David S. Dickson, Oct. 2. Rev. James Fairbairn | £0 2 
Wi Soca ee £010 6 » 5. Sheriff Campbell...... 0 5 
55255 John Scott Moncrieff | 0 10 6 » S» Miss Buchanan ...... 0 2 
b, Dr Cummings 02506 Ape ey MES Dans cem ose edes 0 2 
» » D. Anderson of More- an 8. Rev. Jas: M. Cotterill} 0 5 
duni om d c OEO ;» 5,» Thomas A.-G. Bal 
>» » SirFrancisOutram,Bt.| 1 0 0 tour IM EE OF NS 
Soe EE Ore 5 O » 39» Professor A. H Char- 
oy. DoS Peddie oo As 075 EE ees 0 10 
BE TA A A Egeter 010 0 », 30. Rev. R. H. Ireland... | 0 10 
» an Rev. J. Calder Macs »» 3» George Cowan ....0... 2520 
phare eee cee 0 2: 0: Noy: 3: J. Re Stewart ar.n 0 10 
ae RCV Wn D> Caller... E 50/20 »» 5. Mrs. Col. MacDougall | 0 10 
» 3. James Carnegie"... 0-5: 0 » 6 Rev. A. Haldane 
E EE 0-208 G6 SE ebake DEE 0 10 
» 19. Rev. Dr.'Blaikie...... 015-50 moss LURO PAS Whyte ied 
ENS Rey W. EBOIDSOD: a. 010 6 » 4. Robert Mercer”... com Ur 
SE ee 0. o's 0 » 16. Rev. Thomas Main... | 0 10 
oro Mis Ho. Muston-... 0-2 "6 » » Rev. David Simpson.. 0 10 
IE NITE. SGObb ccena Our Qs », 17. Archd. F. Somerville | 1 
Stee FPentland..-...-. 092,56 » an Miss Somerville ...... 1 
LO PS EE 05276 Ce El Beete 0 
MES Wer Ga 625: eee. 0052746 AMES e aaa 0 
EE ussell casi 0 3 ol Dec. 1. Misses Stevenson ..... 1 
VS he ACK Ee OTRO Fe IES os 0 
NS mco ee E 0 2 6 »» 4, Mis: Gagtshore... seg 01 
>, 18. Rev. Wm. Fraser ... 9r7 5er 9 » 3. John Drybrough ...... 01 
» an Angus Macdonald, >> le ER, Brown ............ 0 
MD ee DELEG ee OO eege SS 0 
5»* 5», ROVE ee . 7:2. 0 2 6 Seechen e: At, ee ges 01 
»» 9 Rev. Dr. MacGregor.. | 010 6 , 12. Edward Caird ......... 1 
» 5, Miss MacMillan ...... @ 2; <6 » an Rev. Wm. Hanna, 
» 28. Alex. Anderson, R.N. 0 50 LUIS) D ne ecd acci 0 10 
e ee VV  RoDSOn EE 0 5 0 >, 19. Mrs. Thomson Bonar | 0 5 
end EE GEN 010 0 » . The Bishop of Edin- 
Ochaz- pkey. Dr. Duff -........ 1: 00 1A E 
Rev. Ne Wight .... ¿> 0 216 o Drs Dickson. asnos 0 10 
SS elo Hh LOM a0... 0222926 al. Jobn Cova veers ib 5 
2205. John; M. .Balfour-..... 010 6 12:725 Miss; Ez4 Clayton, i3... 0 10 


Subscriptions received by me during the year 1874. 
T. B. JOHNSTON, Hon. Secretary. 
4, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
9th Jan. 1875. 


EXETER. 
Jane. 270 DT. ROTETE esie. ecu e re deere e «hen salts £1 7990 
aer Ja Te Colby 2082 E dle AA 
FARNHAM. 
Eep 13—By Ee Sie 16 
KS Bacon, sgn. Aet... sean es £L 5509! HERE MeRBEnzie «v. elise oe Sider oe £0 10 
Geo. Curling, Esq. ............... TOI On Reyne, Uitberton ` eege vg 0 10 
Mrs monte e ege 1 1 0||S. G. Sloman, jun., Esq. ...... 0 10 
Rov: G. E. FOE Parts. o iiser ét O LOR. Gil\thevec Hi, Dawsonr Eege 05) 
Mrs. A. SLOVOHS o oceania UN pil Kn 9 hib. radio tos ko 


oScoDpo oso CO eine On On Eech Oe >> o ch ene eh > © ORDS 


OSO O O 0 


FAVERSHAM. 

ee By casha E eege crede ERN £5 9 
Mr. J, A. Anderson, jun. ...... | £0 5 0] Mrs. Rigden .....................- 
Mr A aeaoe 0m ZO MMT SWE Rigden c pec n 
beier Ee 0 2 Gr, R. Watson Smith............ 
MECA A ees He Eeer eelere 
Mbs IR ere EECH e Smith EE 
DEE Don EE Uer, kee Me 
Ee UE Ee EE 
Mie, JEE Uh oS sio El 
EE 055.0 
MIST serene Se 053% 01h 
MES Tied T8 BUE I OBI ee a QS Paid for advertising............ 
Mba Te INGEN TO ee 0 5 oi 
Rev. Cs He Norwood... .....---- 0 5 0| 


And a list— 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GREENOCK. 


le 
Dugald McDougall 
Robert Howie 


», 26.—W. Kirkwood 
Feb. 1.—By cash 
» 27.—Ditto 


LEE EE 


GLASGOW. 


Dec. 29.—Sir James Lumsden ` 
» 3l.—aJames Mitchell, Esq. 
Jan. 7.—aT. Barclay, Esq 


HALIFAX. 


March 8.—aJ. H. Bracken, Esq. 
as. L. Cover, Esq. 


COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 
Jan. 12.—aRev, T. T. Smith 


Rev. H. J. Hill 
Rev. D. Price 
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DIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


e 
HITCHIN. 
EE SE SE [0 
VAS 
Rey AA EE 010 6 
Hon. and Reval. W Denman)... ees ee E nes 010 6 
s HULL. 
AI AVG E. Kitchen... pete recen ee £0 10 0 
More het ioe Cash EE 22 ORO 
With lists :— 
KOO OOE S E EE tere Kë ik ale (o 
EE e E O 
mie a Reeg 010 6 


The name of Mr. John S. Elsworth was given in at the meeting of November last as a 


subscriber of 10s. 6d. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Subseribers for Hul! and Neighbourhood, 1875 :— 


J. Pearson Bell, M. D. ....:--::..- £1 “1 0} Henry Soulsby, M.D: ores 
Theophilus Carrick -......-...-... EE EE 
Colonel Francis, R. E. ............ 1 1 0j| Rev. W. T. Vernon, M.A 
Rev. E. Jackson, M.A. ......... TIOS e MO aen. Eos AES LS s 
Rev. Canon Musgrave, M.A. ... | 1 1 O0 || Samuel Watson, F.R.C.S. ...... 
James-Pyburn, M.D. ............ 1 1 0 || Rev. George Wilkinson ......... 
BHO EE IO Cartes Wells d. oe eorr eer 
JE EE IO Berens 
ME ELE WE UE ER EE 
George Fox, The Bank ......... 15 35 OMI: We- Olark EE 
Tii ESTU IA, EE Ee COP EE 
tur MAT 22.345 010 6] J. Fearne Holden, F.R.C.S. ... 
NESST Drombys ee OOO, 
DA CON NO 010 6 
Charles Copland .:.......2::.:.1.. 0 10 6, Pam— 
tov; d. Illam. oar eeu 010 6 M. C. Peck and Son, print- 
H. (Cy Gleadow. 7: niet 010 6 ele 
George Hardy E ea 010 6 Cheque-book and postage ... 
ARAS EMI E BU ee 010 6 Wari shit printing emt 
Mommas Eeer 010 6 Long and Co., printing ...... 
AED Dunn M. Doiras 010 6 ** Hull Packet," advertising 
NEE scree? 010 6 “E. Mi News do 
Atkinson Pickering ..............- 010 6 
Mr tel 010 6 
George Mco 0 10 6 | Balance herewith sent............ 
JEE 010 6 
Miss E. Radford -masie sinsatit 010 6 
INVERNESS. 
Fep. 8,— General Crac KIO Wene faranse eitis £2 2 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


. IPSWICH. 
diste Ths SACRE EE e £8,160 
March V3:—aMirs, Colman dooce. cds dere enean alone CIAO 
With list— 
Archdeacon of Suffolk ............ £7 gard EE £1 050 
EN KE Ee Eer A IRA EE 1 19 
Mee E EE LAO ue JS Ra Enrnock eerie 010 6 
Eresch ll Westhorp; Bad, Eege 010 6 
: ID Dee Te an o) - 
Rev. S. Garratt 28 QUÀ 
KENDAL. 
Feb..27.—aHenry Wilson, Esq............... einen ese £0 10 6 
S 
LANCASTER. 
Heb. 19: o A E s TE Ea SEE E OR OS On E) 
Viz.— 
LM ASIEN d UU PARS EE 5 0 0 
e EE l X. 
And per Mr. St. Clair— ; 
Ja Daniel Moore, Esq IM SD... dde 010 6 
Ren A EE EN Se 010 6 : 
LEEDS. 
Teb 2p —Byocash o ee ce NS £65 10 O 
The Hon. Sec. of Leeds Association in account with P. E. F. 
Dr. E Cr. 
To Rent of Hall for Lecture ... | £2 3 0 [By Balance in hand from 1874. | £0 13 0 
», Printing, Advertising, &c.... | 4 5 3 |,, Annual Subscriptions and 
O EE taco ARO 014 6 Donations.. aos a 66 17 6 
5» Siabionery, Gls borramos 0 6 6|,, Mr. G. St. Clair’s Lecture, 
»» Remitted to Society, Feb. taken at door gege NET E 
EECH 65 10 0|,, Mr. Atkinson’s Lecture at 
sn Balance in hand at same date | 011 6 "Amthinpgtons 5 EE 110 0 
» By sale of Publications...... 1 5 9 
£7310 9 £7310 9 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Hon. Sec. 
aAllbutt, Dr. Clifford ............ £l 1 0 |aBaxter, William, MSGS ens £0 10 6 
eArmitage, W. J., Esq. ......... 2 2 0 || aBirchall, Edw., Esad IO 
«Atkinson, Rev. Arthur ......... 1050 a er ere E RN TESI 
aAtkinson, Edward, Esq. ...... 1 1 0 [aBirchall, Miss (2 years)......... 2.5290 
Atkinson, Miss (don.) ......... 1 1 0 | aBousfield, C. E., Esq. ......... 010 6 
aBaines, Edward, Esq. ......... 1 1 0 || aCarpenter, Rev. J. E, . 010 6 
aBaines, Frederick, Esq. ......... 1 1 0 «Condor “Rey ME p 010 6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


aConyers, W. H., Esq. ......... 1 0 || aLaurence, Mr. J., for Wesleyan 
&Cornthwaite, Right Rey minister, Tadcaster ............ 
EE JE abaurence, Mr. W. crre iio 
aDarwin, Francis, Esq. .........| 2 2 Ou Lowther,Sir Charles H., Bart., 
aDealtry, Ven. Archdeacon 010 6 (d on.) TOES MESA EUER 
aDunn, Rev. Thomas ............ 0.10. 16 || a.Mande, Miss Kois iaces acción: 
geckeg E: On ESQ. AE. cernere 1 1 0 aMetoealfe, George, Esq. ......... 
aDykes, Miss, and Mrs. Cheape | 0 10 0 | aMorton, H. J., Esq. ............ 
aEmbleton, T. W., Esq. ......... 1 1 0| aRichardby, Miss AS sa 
t «Ferguson, Wm., Esq. ......... 0 10 6 | cRyder, Charles, Esq. ............ 
Ritter Ed. Esq. ees 1-1 Ou aScateherd, Miss icsse 
aGarlick, Wm., Esq. ............ Qi Sp «0 aScattergood, MIS REISE) eorr: 
COSES Ge MSG. «tus peter 1 0 0 || a@Skilbeck, R. W., JET 
EE Ee John, DD 2.2.0 aSheepshanks, Rev. Thomas see 
Hamilton, R. Wo, WS. ege 1 1 0 || a@Smith, Stephen E., Esq. ...... 
EoHarker Wm., Ren, eege? 1 el RR rh D S eine canes 
permits MIES Lacum cnet nne onan PEEL. QE a ecd ora be T OE ee 
«Harvey, Thos., Esq. ............ ERE SONA Walkers MES; «ee eo er eus 
Ela yes, Rev. We ¿Amonio ese ansat d Xp-4100 Walker, Misses ees: 
Heaton, 'Miss........- eres eo 1 0 0|aWheelhouse, C. G., Esq. ...... 
Mey SCN, Johbn...... 22m -- 1 1 Oj|eWhitby, Rev. Thomas ......... 
aHey, William, Esq. ............ 1 1 0|aWilson, Thomas, Esq. ......... 
a Holmes, John, Esq. ............ 1-81 40 
aHowgate, Wm., LS fl 21-70 
aJackson, Rev. Edwar dO I 1 0 oli Received at door, Mr. George 
aJepson, E. G., Esq. ............... d "D: 0 St. Clair's Lecture (Dec. 16th) 
aJowitt, J ohn, A OP E 1 1 0| Do: Mr. E. Atkinsons Lecture 
aJowitt, R. B, JU ROME TR E Il. 10 at Ambhineton |... ee eee ea 
aLaurence, MEL Et o. 0 10 Oh By sale of publications ..... ... 
a Do. for Wesleyan minister, 
Boston-spa ............ 010 ol 
LEITH 
Marca BEE ESI T m 
LISKEARD 
eb AE vweas Us EE nas emma Pea £2 5 0 
With list— 
Eo A MP) A QE 1:20 dim. os batten Ee r 10990 
(rr ucharlesdewell...1.249.4. eseu ge Eege? 0: 5 20 
or Ge ALCO e EE 010 0 
VA EE EE Ee 010 0 
LIVERPOOL. 
Dee 20.—aJ ohn. Abraham; So ee £010 6 
MarchaG.-—a@S- Stitt, EE ee ake 
Jan. 31.—a@Thomas Roberts, Esq., jun. .............-- 010 6 
$ aMiss Margaret Blevin | ............... ese OROG 
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£0 10 0 
010 © 
b 0 6 
1b 
Lai Q 
ToO 
ION 
AO 
010 0 
010 6 
T1509 
ZOO: 
a LEO 
010 6 
E 
dup 0 
1. 20110 
dl mL %0 
1 4 40 
KAL S0 

£6617 6 
346 

10 0 
Ll 529 
£7217 9 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ooozooooooooorn ocoooprS E CH E E E E Ee - 


MANCHESTER. 

1366-99. — By. cash EE £35 9 6 

Jan Ad uHe EE rata. 1. ME eee ose esee 10 0 0 

Jan. 21.—A. H. Heywood, Esq. («£5 5s.) .. ...... 15. 1550 

Mareh.1.—5By,casht essem the. costae tects 199 9 6 

Mamer ee Lenk 0 
"A Manchester Subscriber (paid) |£50 0 0 || G. Millington, Esq. .............-. £0 10 
*W. C. Jones, Esq. (paid) ...... DOATOIPRON et Jaekson, Esq. montos 0 10 
*H. Birch, Esq. (guaranteed)... | 25 0 0 | F. W. Grafton, Esq. ............ 2 2 
terre deg 10 0 0] James Barlow, Esq. ............ -. Rei 
*Thomas Jones, Esq. ...... ..... DLON OET R Barlow: Esque stage tes Tou 
Jade E Eeer, E TU IS eee cete së 
Edmund Whitworth, Esq........ | 2 2 6 | T. Jones, Esq. ............... 0 10 
Rev. Canon Gibson ............... 1 1 0|[ John Robinson, Esq. ............ 2 2 
H. M. Lawrence, Esq............. 55207710: Rev. B- J. Wodehouse... sta 0 10 
James Parlane, Bises emm 21229 101 Ge. S. Erres Tech 
JM E SEO E KG. Spafford, Bagi se e-a doll 
S. Crompton, Esq., M.D. ...... T 10:701 Farden, Boge See doc 
Herbert Dirley, Esq. .......-... 5 -0-"OT BW Slater esque NR NS 2 0 
John Anderson, Esq. ............ Zrno TONER. Timperley, Bsd. Dr es EEN 
Alle Ar oe ah sen 1 1 0| John E. Forbes, Esq., F.G.S.... | 0 10 
J. H. Montgomery, Esq.......... 1 1 0 || James Barlow, Esq. .............-. 5,0 
Oliver Heywood, Esq. ............ LOR OF SO Rev a teases 2 2 
EVO Moa Wt EE | 1 0 0|[J. Haslam, Esq. (three years)... | 3 3 
AB Jackson, Esq... eege ccs Eet eet e ir aL 
PROV Mis day COTA 0 10 6|| W. R. Callender, Esq., M.P....| 5 0 
Edward Allen, Esq. ............... LO VES EE e E OO 
J. A. Eastwood, Esq. (two years) | 1 1 O |T.D. Pritchard, Esqo «nes 2200 
Revr IA Stowell eser: OSTO x61 Jo Chapman Esg ete ame 92 
IUS Eon merde e eene te OR LOCH EJ Ba loc S El 
JobnLowe, Esge EE 1 1 0| Walter Bellhouse, Esq. ......... Jl 
EE 1 1 0|[| Ernest Bellhouse, Esq. ......... dch 
G. H. Goldsmith, Esq. ....... Spo dT I 9p CSP Stewart, Bag o 22 
Wie Openshaw, sq erence. Jl 231-0) 


S 


* Donations promised on condition of at least £500 being raised. 


. Contributions may be paid into the Manchester and Salford Bank, St. Ann’s Street ; or 
will be gladly received by the Rev. Canon Crane, the Cathedral, and Rev. W. F. Birch, 
St. Saviour’s Rectory, Honorary Secretaries. The following have also consented to 
receive donations, &c., for the Fund :—Rev. W. Doyle, Rev. A. Maclaren, Rev. Dr. 
‘Rogers, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Rev. T. Willis, Rev. F. B. Wright. Any Contributor not 


n poe the Quarterly Statement is requested to communicate with the Rev. W. 
". Birch. 


MELTON MOWBRAY. 
The following is the list :— 


CODO OOOO CO Oia 
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aA 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
hd MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
March 1 —aRev. A. C. Sub... £0 10 0 
URSS Larnaca LM E 010 0 
NEWARK. 
IN IA ` Ee £26 16 6 
Mi O dd dd off 
Mr EE ION Mr: D- Bison. Senar T COS SE 
Miss Kaillinghany .-....... nesonaos e Ee EE 1 
Donation by a Lady ............... Qe Ou Onley Mk D Ce tense E OS SU 0 
USS. (CU a a ase A eet OSL OM O MIES E ee 0 
Mrs. Henry Branston ............ OF LOS On Men Walton a Te eenas 0 
MISS Lawtons! —.....2..... mnes QC 5 OnE E ell Eresch RA NE 
Eeer Esq. congore sedens JEU Mirae AC May Lor see LEM ME 0 
Henry Lammin, Esq. ............ LO ENTTSSI (UC aSE VAR eoe eee E 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Tallents ............ Phe 2 CON Oe E DEE LM 0 
Mas. Gilstrap.....-.---- Sege d Reg 0 
uS Godfrey, ESQ acetas ne LoTR On Mri ee el 0 
Mrs. George Gilstrap ...........- e Meer 0 
NE Mrs. Bakewell .............. e O Captain Sinclar 0 
enee ae O LOS ON MiSS Rea Ee 0 
DAD ESPE. eere erre toscas OOO DO elos 0 
ME EE 1 1 0| Viscountess Ossington ............ 1 
MESA Branston e seseeee gees ros RON ro Red. cdas al 
Bes OWE tato EE 0 5 ,0 || Evelyn Falkner, Esq. ............ 1 
eer VL AU VE 02 6x Rey. EH. e E EE Ee 1 
Mr Jomrt E (79776 
NORTHAMPTON. 
(et, 2 D yACASIS T restos teer aU ue e IDE EE £12 8 0 
The Mayor, W. Adkins, Esq.... | £1 1 0| Rev. H. S. Gedge.................. £0 
Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.......... 2 0 0| Rev. — Gooderidge ............... 0 
Thomas Osborn, Esq. ............ I OnO (Rey EhomascArnold: 5-22. 0 
Thomas Scriven, Esq. ............ VO MES E e as 0 
EAP Perry, Esq EE QUO O bel eier Aler deos 0 
aw WES «cde dus seins Or LOTO A SU EH 0 
DAB NOT, eege UE e th EE 0 
adams BS, mee. eee px see ces OLOR MAT Walliams, jun. e 0 
NV Jones, DSq. «exe eoe esee 0 10 6 Mr. Henry Marshall............... 1 
Rey. S. Gedge. ........ eene OR ome On 
PRESTON. 
NY MÉI EE Geet £3 3-0 
Viz. :— 
Niso Horrocks E Eege Ses TETE 
WEM. Shuttleworth t ES EE TEATRO 
iBcv LADY ROVOC e EE 010 6 
E Teen Lage 010 6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Feb. 10.—By cash 
Mar. 16.—Ditto 


READING. 


AS 


Subscriptions and Donations to Christmas, 1874. 


G. Leyburn Carley, Hon. Sec., in account with the Central Office. 


Dr. 
To two copies of “Our Work 


| 


in Palestine econo orere. oues ere 
C. Hoxley, Esq. (don.)......... 0 10 
aRey. Canon Purey Cust...... Mos a sd 
aRev. Dr. Williams............... d x0 
«Rev. G. G. Smyth ............... 0 5 
«Theodore H. White, Esq....... 0 10 
aR. Worsley, Esq. ............... 0 10 
mo Ge Palmer, Esg. eren Qi f 
GN Palmer; ESQ... ..-.-.. esce uet 
Rev. Dr.  Barkworth (for 
Christmas '74 and ’75)......... TTE 
aH. B. Blandy, Esq. ............ | 0 10 
aMrs. H. B. Blandy . ............ 0 10 
aT. E. Hawkins, Esq. ............ 0 10 
aC. J. Andrews, Esq. ........... 0 10 
aRev. Go J. TUDDS ..............-- 0 10 
asas. Boorne, Esq. ............... d 
A SULTS MM Et 


COART cOoo0o0cooo0o00 


aMr. Allaway 

Mr. Wellsteid (don.) :- 12. 
Job M onck; ESQ o cordero 
aR. Bracher, Esq. 
AES avion, E 
akey. C. H. Travers (for Christ- 

mas '74 and ’75) 
aJ. H Hounslow, Esq. ......... 
ig GsavarleystBsque dee e cerei PES 
aG. Leyburn Carley 

Rev. W. Payne 


Messrs. C. and G. Phillbrick | 


Cr. 


* Promised for three years, this being the second. 


SOWERBY. 

Reb. Bëbee cic: Jolie. Cua oe eatin Se £3 3 o 
Viz -~ 

Rey, A, ua Wienke NT Uo Se as 1-53 .9 

WH. Rawson TA TEM S DA e 1.1 9 

Mrs, Rawson sa AAA av e e i ce EE 1 1-9 

SEVENOAKS, 
March 10.—By cash .......sscescssessesscceeee £4 2 0 
With list :— 

Gunn, Rev. H. M. ............... | £0 10 0 || McDonell, Æ. R., Ren. 
Jackson, Hugh, Esq. ............ 010 6 | Northey, ol SEE D 
Jackson, T.: Gi; Esq. ostres.. | 010 ol Rycroft, C. A. Wi, Esq... 1 
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£0 10. 6 
0 10 6 
1 1 9 
0 5 0 
11% 
1 37 
1 3789 
ES 
i 1799 
010 6 
010 6 
£20 4 0 
1 Pag 
13 2 VU 
S19 3 0 
£0 10 0 
000 
PEO 


T. G. Jackson, Hon. Sec. 


E TP. T 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOUTH STOCKTON. 


Mar. AB t £1 11 6 
Wiz. — 
Rey IE Ca oe ee an A ae E 010 6 
SS mM a A a É 20 
SCARBOROUGH. 
dom cin oo MT £3 19 6 
With list :— P 
Mr. R. Tindall, including **Old Globe" Lodge ............ £l 1 
GA e ER £1 11 6 |Archdeacon Blunt ............... 0 10 
MES ci neu Je ll EE) PaT e 0 10 
ke Peacock cossit? Age Ol DLP Sieh Oe sok OS COMER 0 10 
Mr. C. Thackwray ............... PO TO- MAS Stephens ......... cens reci 1-1 
Mr. Graham ..... I eoe de. O GUS TRS WE rayas ee ue 0 10 
OEFA Ne ee 0 10 
Rev. R. Brown, Borthwick...... 010 6 
ST. GERMANS, 
EE £3 3 0 
Viz. :— 
E DIES NYSE D aR E Og nea VAIO 
er JL JE (0 
cEobert Kemmlb Esq. ` eegeedbeeegee season 19219 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Mar. (20; —By Cash Jere ste e tee £318 6 
Viz. :— 
MISS DOR ICISE..... 7; en toan ne LOLA |e Een EE | £0 10 
o Rey: Win Wiheelem oaeiae AO ee 0 10 
Ai En A A V A O MR MEET [0:19 
WINDSOR, 
any als — UR CV ai be Dalt rta ees oe TUE TOO £1 1 0 
WELLS 
Jan ee £115 6 
Subscriptions, 1874 :— 
ebe IB LEO EE Ee eege ne Ce ORO 
Mrs H BACS ono EE 0 5.50 
Mrs TE Greens NR Nee. 010 6 
£115 6 
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DODDODADO 


hunc s Ge 
Miss Forster ............ e 


WHITBY. . 


KR Es ES 
DILO naaa coran EE top A 


Mrs. W 


0| E. W. s Chapman, Esq. 
0 

0 || Mrs. Brewster ....... 
0 


C. site asc Esq. ` 


LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


Place, 


Shenston  .. 
Hursley 
Sandy 


St. Ann’s, ci Migs 
Kilburn E 
Fulham 
Balham 


St. James's, Sussex OS 


Rugby School 
Uppingham School 


Regent Square 
Dorking 
Hianpétead ... 
Sunday Shool a 
Bloomsbury 
Oxford 
Walsall 
Wolverhampton 
Stretford 
Manchester ... 
Do. 
Aigburth 
New Brighton 
Manchester ... 
Kidderminster 
Great Malvern 
Sutton Coldfield 
Lichfield 
Northampton 
Clapham 
Gravesend 


REV. 


REV. HENRY GEARY. 


REY. 


A. J. FOSTER. 
Date. 


Dec. 17 
ATIE 2:1 
Jan. 14 


HI 


March 11 
MONIS 


GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


Jan: 94, 
^5 11 
25 412 
M LS 
"O5 
ES 
23 820 
meal 
21222 
ee" es 
op. 249 
et, OME 
eg" 20 
51929 
Feb. 


O 0 Or mW DH 


Proceeds. 
ESOS 
“1 610 
yee OO 
515209 


KC CECR 
Nu 


m 
RD e O» &- I *O Co DN OO -T 
et 
e 


D 


n 
SCH 
DD 00 $0» 00 en O Ve Q Q uw QC) C C mw ow 


ka m 


EA Hou 
Y 00 ^3 4» lO OO o ma 
e 
oc coco 
N di 


En 
DCH 


LECTURES, 


Plaee, Date. Proceeds. 
; $ s. d 
Maidstone ... SE SCH ES Feb. 10 OR 
Chatham... = ae a ead Ge ae det a ae Ww 
S. John's Wood ` ... EM $e PA ly Ser "3 acu e € D 
Ashford — ... E ES A 525 CRIAS 
Folkestone ... St SS Set Geier A7 Së i. Ux cu REL 
Hastings... ee Ex SC a "3 dá RS sis 291: 20.107 9 
Eastbourne ... n ste Gi S S095 
Braintree... a Së SS 51922 8 7 3$ 
Colchester ... - R 5m 29 8 8 0i 
Ipswich E » 28 5. 511% 
Norwich  .. i E mo S 12 5 12 
St. Ives et Ss zed u 26 E 9120170 
Stroud Jes ae ee — March 1 EUR ORT 
Clifton. A 2 420955 
Glevedon AC 3 Eat se? 
Bridgewater... E 4 Gau, 
Totnes oi 5 313 6 
Newton Abbot x UR 5 3 0i 
Tavistock s SS den AE: TA 
Truro ot SC vs e » 10 215. 1i 
Falmouth ... Ke SE ae meu 8 71.2% 
Penzance... SCH SC Sie e, alee} Do2 SF 
‘Plymouth ... SE SS SC w i5 dep va CC e yr eges 
Torquay: .... Se SCH ano "AI e SC sat d 
Exeter ES SC Ges Së ae AE Mc E me 0 digi Zu 
Wellington... € Bc se: LS E Së son fh mes 
Tiverton... cos he ez 350 IO 716 9% 
Bath... es 000 Se E 100129 13 5 8 
Gloucester ... Ge dë WS 2029 Gen ES Ans reve 
Cardiff (canvassing) Wc Ae ape 24. A Se coe SEO 
Cardift ves s s eg SE 1017 0 
Stowmarket... a is Sac 3 BUS 417 8 
Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture List :— 
Kilburn :— 
aH. W. Prockter Esq.... Zen ASS 506 se. aes Seel mëtt, 
ak. T. Edwards, Esq. ... 010 6 
aG. Clark, Esq.... de La 
Balham :— 
uF. Woods, Esq. 10 
aMrs. White 


aH. Taylor, Esq. 
aMiss Grimes ... 
Rev. R. Bellamy 
Fulham :— 
aRev. R. G. Baker 


kä kd kd O OO 
m 
Si Si Gi Si Si 


1-07 0 
Rev. E. H. Fisher d 0 5 0 
Rey. H. Geary S t5 2120 
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LECTURES. 


£ s. d. 
St. James’s :— 
aMr. Baring Young ... pe och dog ado c ALVE LO 
aR. F. Measor, Esq. ... bec 660 ao Gi déc s. ING 
Regent Square:— j 
aMiss C. B. Smith së Sen Sc en ct «40.10. 6 
aMrs. Petrie... ay ek E vd. wel Die ONE 
aJ. R. Macdonald DD 
aJ. Lindsay Bennet, Esq. we 11 0 


Hampstead :— 
aG. P. Leycester, Esq.... SC SCH Se ae 2d sda, cu, 6 
aT. Durbridge, Esq. ... TC ME As Ree Ga — 0 10 
Oxford :— 
Rev. D. Whitmarsh ... Se Ze E Ss ues .. 0101.6 
Walsall:— 
aT. Checkley, Esq. (for 5 years) Ge be St db ca PALO 
Wolverhampton :— 
aC. Wheeler, Esq. 2 0 6 
aW. Doubleday, Esq. ... atc on T aed stem 6 
aRev. S. C. Adam yes SCH SC óc as deg «55.5, OOO 
aW. Edwards, Esq. 1 0 
ahev. T. G. Horton 0 6 
Stretford :— 


Rev. Dudley Hart  ... dos ze 00 eh SÉ .. 010 6 
Manchester :— ` 

aHenry Marsh, Esq. ... SCH dad SE ae ae E 0 

aMrs. Hope ` ... E ae SE be 4c ONO 6 

aRey. Rev. A. en. : vss SCH o ses esc m BE 

Rev. J. Howard Gill (promised Kä Ae E e .. Ov10 6 

Rey. G. Burwell 5 010 6 


Aigburth :— 

aA. T. Parker, Esq.  ... 266 Së E ac SH Sec LORI O 

aW. P. Halhed, Esq. ... 5t Sg E E dus COUCHE RESO 

aRey. R. J. Livingstone deg sep E Zoe Sep ME, 3 
New Brighton :— 

aMrs. Copper ... sac Ger 5o oct ux SES as 0010.76 

aT. Bouch, Esq. Ao Sie Acc Së Ké ce i cob 
Kidderminster :— 

aRev. Hugh J. Fortescue... doe ves e. ace sx EMI 0 

aG. W. Naylor, Esq. ... oe Io bos Hbc A .. 010 6 
Great Malvern :— 

aC. F. Hinton, Esq. ... cte SC oon TO E — 010 6 

aMrs. Seton Karr x xs Ls "m ads SE CANI. 0 
Sutton Coldfield :— 

aMiss Bracken ... Lë BS do M. xA A ses 9:10. 6 
Lichfield :— 

aRev. Canon Curteis ... ES d m Se E 5:20 OSO) 
Clapham :— 

aD. Bumsted, Esq. 10 6 

aRev. F. Guinness Rogers SCH Sie IN. E Ge 10 6 

aW. Martin Smith, Esq. Gu AE iv s P eer O) 
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LECTURES. 


Gravesend :— 

aW. Lake, Esq. auo coo 295 "og oe BS Sai lMge 0 
Maidstone :— 

aRev. W. J. Edwards ... ge Cé SC Ge Sie .. 010 6 

aH. Hughes, Esq. "e T Së Ee SH LO? PE O 

aRev. J..H. Clay EN RE MC. E Pa $1 .0/f0r -6 
Chatham :— 

aDr. Pottinger ... Ge Ges Le SÉ: ds 280 10) G 

aRey. Canon FitzGerald w ae Bas Ka EE sz Jone 
St. John’s Wood :— 

aMrs. Stephenson ae iss e SCH geg gei HCH 72-6 

aMrs. Franco ... eae E «ss SE ag SE see 70: 22956 
Ashford :— 

Robert Farley, Esq. ... Ge ae ase ss Sé oe OLORES 
Folkestone :— 

aH. Taylor, Esq. es ae ee m Ss -— ec E 

aW. Wightwick, Esq. .. oa Jes Ae E ae «9020. 6 

aC. J. A. Rumbold, Esq. - KS SE GC E O PO 6 
Hastings :— 

ak. Strickland, Esq. 0 

aRev. C. R. Howell 1 

aRev. W. Porter EM ae x rom is e O) 

aW. Slade, Esq. x. A See e Se A3 9:2 TOREO 

aJ. E. Liddiard, Esq. ... 0 

aRev. C. J. C. New 0 

aS. Strickland, Esq. 0 
Eastbourne :— 

aDr. Bransby Boberts dE Sto "ut SA Ss cate LONLO (6 

aW. Routledge, Esq. ... ane SR ae S Ge s SOLO) 6 
Braintree :— 

al’, West, Esq.... SC? Së Ces SEH sts So Sie LOL 


aJ. Blomfield, Esq. ... s ome Spa toe ohh a A te 
aRey. R. McAll Ee SH EEN GH rts 544 COLO G 
Colchester :— 
aRey. John Papillon ... as dbo Sor s je vd KORLO 6 
Ipswich :— 
aJ. O. Fison, Esq. oe "E SH SC S : daO LNG 
aBrightwen Binyon, Esq. Be de et Se de i$ ihe 0 
Norwich :— 
G. Clark, Esq. Ap 010 6 
H. Trevor, Esq. Ses Jes SCH m SCH he LE (e Au 
Rey. J. G. Dixon SC ES dod y Ge ae se SOMO 6 
Mrs. John Theobald ... 010 6 
Rev. G. Gould... TNI 0 
St. Ives : — 
H. Goodman, JUD. Be SS Së de es. T GOL 0 
Rev. Thos. Lloyd (a 10s, 6d.) SS Sen an PM tdt 
Stroud :— 
aMiss Isacké — ... Ac (as JE e ind ae en AA G 
aRev. J. Wilkinson  ... Ge Jes E a sol Seet OOD 6 
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aW. H. Marling, Esq. ... 
aRev. A. S. Page 
a. E. Apperly, Esq. 


Clifton :— 


«Rev. C. Childers 
aMiss Richards ... 
aT. Howard, Esq. 
aT. Pease, Esq.... 
aCaJ. Thomas, Esq. 


Clevedon :— 
W. J. Braikenridge, Esq. 


Rev. C. Marson 
Eustace Button, Esq. 
Mr. Blagdon 

T. W. Vessey, Esq. 


... 
* 


LECTURES. 


J. W. Druce, Esq. (a 10s. 6d.) 


Bridgewater :— 


tev. A. Newman 
Rev. E. S. Prout 
Rev. J. G. Odgers 


G. Wilton, Esq. (a 10s. 6d.) .. 
Totnes :— 


aRey. A. J. Everett 
aRev. W. Watkins 
aW. Horner, Esq. 


Newton Abbot :— 


aRev. H. B. Clough 
aRey. H. Tudor 


Tavistock :— 


aRev. T. Gibbons 
akev. W. J. Tait 
aMrs. Masterman 
aS. Nosworthy ... 


Falmouth :— 


Charlotte Fox 


Penzance :— 


Miss Haydon ... 


Uppingham :— 


aMrs. Wickham 


Wellington :— 


aRev. W. Courtnall ... 


Exeter :— 


aRev. W. David 
aRev. W. Hope 
aA. De Lisle, Esq. 


aRev. A. Hamilton (promised) 


Torquay :— 


aMiss Everard ... 
aMiss Lanfear 


Si Spr 


Xe oe 


SiS O & 


e 


e ep e EN 


e Gi E En On 


000000 


AAAS 


en Ca Do 


LECTURES—PUBLICATIONS—LIST OF HON. SECRETARIES, ETC. 


Sum d. 
aCaleb Weeks, Esq. ... E Mm ats - 010 6 
aMiss Mackintosh : SC SE SE GEO 
aMiss Trenow ... ves Xr $ eis Sa Se ~ 0.10 0 
aMiss J. A. Trenow 010 0 
aRey. W. Young . 010 6 
aDr. Paget Blake T ër 010 6 
. @Ven. Archdeacon Huxtable ... 2 0 0 
Plymouth :— e 
aW. F. Moore, Esq. 11 9 
Tiverton :— 
aH. S. Gill, Esq. 010 6 
aRev. W. Knight 010 6 
aA. L. Francis, Esq. 010 6 
aRey. E. J. Gregory 010 6 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren’s Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer’s Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874. 

It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the Sfafe- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 

First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 

Second Series, No. III. : 

January, 1872 ; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874. 

A few copies only remain of Nos. I. and II. of the First Series; and No. I. of 
Professor Palmer's Reports on the Desert of the: Exodus. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN: Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 

ANNAN : 

ANsTRUTHER : W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

Ayr: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BARNSLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder and Rev. James Browne, 
BasrNGsTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Baru: Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

Brprorp: Rev. Canon Haddock. 

Brtrast: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 
Bisuors WALTHAM : Rey. H. R. Fleming. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS.. 


BIRKENHEAD: Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. Aidan’s College. 
BLAIRGOWRIE: W. S. Soutar, Esq. 


BLACKBURN : Rev. Canon Birch, Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. Nevill 
Haworth. 


Bopmin : S. Hicks, Esq. 

BOLTON : George Monk, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Rey. Dr. Edersheim. 

BRIGHTON : Rev. C. E. Douglass. 

BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 

Brome: Rev. W. J. Devereux. 

Burney : Rev. H. A. Crosbie. 

Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec.— 

CAMBRIDGE: W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John’s College; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius. 

CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 

CARDIFF: W. Jones, Esq. 

CHELMSFORD: Rey. G. B. Hamilton. 

CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Rey. J. Davidson. 

CHIPPENHAM : A, T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and BrisroL: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND COUNTY OF Cork: H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

Damascus: Rev. W. Wright. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

DEVONPORT : J. Venning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover : Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

DvmwpzE: Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 

Durmam: Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE : Rev. And. Brydie. 

EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Rey. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq., 

F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER: Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome : Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

GATESHEAD : Rev. H. O. Sterland. 

GrAscow: Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A. 

M “Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, R.N. 

HALSTEAD : Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J, W. SE 

Hasrines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 

HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Hexuam: John Hope, Jun., Esq. 
Hrironrw: J. Pollard, Esq. 
" HoLywooD: Major Griffin. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 
Huu: J. P. Bell Esq., M.D. 
HUNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey. 
IPswicH: Rev. J. R. Turnock. 
IRVINE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 
KENDAL : Robert Somervell, Esq. 
KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. * 
LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 
LEDBURY : Rev. Salter Stooke. 
LeEEDs: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 
LzrrH: James Braidwood, Esq. 
Lewes: Rev. R. Straffen. 
LiskEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 
LicnriELD ; Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 
LrvEnPooOL: S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 
LONDONDERRY : Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 
MALVERN : Rev. C. E. Ranken. 
MANCHESTER : Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 
MANSFIELD: T. W. Clarke, Esq. 
Marcare: Rev. G. Collis. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 
MELTON MowBRAY : Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 
MELROSE: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 
MONTROSE : Mr. Mackie. 
MORPETH : Dr. Robinson. 
Mosstry: Rev. J. Taylor. 
- Newark: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas. —Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. P 
NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 
NorTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 
PAIsLEY : Rev. J. Dods. 
PERTH : John W. Jameson, Esq. 
Piymouta : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 
Preston: Rev. E. F. Linton. 
READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 
REIGATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 
RICHMOND, Surrey: R. R. Alexander, Esq. 
SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 
SEVENOAKS: Graham Jackson, Esq. 
SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 
SHERBORNE : J. Farmer, Esq. 
SOWERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 
ST. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 
ST. ANDREW's : Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


ST. GERMANS: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

SKIPTON : Rey. J. Windsor. 

STALYBRIDGE : Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 

STROUD : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

TAUNTON : 

TEIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 

TIVERTON : Rev. H. A. Jukes. 

Torquay : Rev. Preb. Wolfe. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 

WARMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

Wezzs: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE: Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titiey, Esq. 
Wuitsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

WILLESDEN : Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER : Miss Zornlin. 

WINDSOR : Rey. Stephen Hawtrey. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : J. McD. Roebuck. 

WORCESTER: Rev. Francis J. Eld. | 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


AGENTS. 
The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
ARBROATH; Mr. J. F. Hood. 

Baru: Mr. R. E. Peach. 

BIRKENHEAD : Mr. Allen, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. 
BODMIN : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 

BRIGHTON : Mr. G. Wakeling. 

BumNLEY: Messrs. Burghope and Strange. 
CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley. - 

CLIFTON AND BRISTOL: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 
DvNDEE: Miss Middleton, High Street, 

EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 
EDINBURGH : Messrs.. W. and A. K. Johnston. 
FALMOUTH : Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage. 

GREENOCK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

HALIFAX: Mr. King. 

HITCHIN : Mr. John Palmer. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Tubb. 

Hur: Messrs. Leng and Co. 

Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 

LrEDs : Mr. Jackson. i 
NEWARK : Mr. E. J. Ridge. 

NORTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Taylor. 

PERTH : Mrs. Paton. 

Preston: Mr. H. Oakey. & 

READING: Mr. G. Lovejoy. 

SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall. 

SEVENOAKS: Mr, Harrison. 

ST. ANDREW’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson. 

SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 

STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 

STOCKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson. 

WELLS : Mr. Thomas Green. 

Weston : Mr. Robbins. 

WHITBY : Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. M'D. Roebuck. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS—“ SEAL OF HAGGAI"—THE MOABITE STONE. 


* PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
parchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
* are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 56, Charing Cross, or 
the Office of the Fund. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI." 


Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


Photographs (to be obtained of Mr. Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross)— 


1, One-third size of Captain Warren’s tracings (mounted)... £0 3 6 
2, Full size of the squeezes themselves, in four photographs... .2 10 0 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MARCH 18TH TO JUNE 19TH, 1875. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*.* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 
to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


cOOoOcoOoo^ooonconoooooooooooooooooooooooooooooS 


pS d. L sa 

aMrs. John Birkbeck ............ 1 1 0 |laRev. Greville J. Chester......... 0 10 
Eeer Od NEE EE 0 10 
«E. $. Barker, Leder J 1.0! lo MissiOhambers ssresae. -resinas (ca 
Lé) E DEE OSLO Ol Nx Claris Psoe to shee 
aThe Misses Badcock ............ TROTO Wie Carr; reese EW Al 
Miss Isabella Black ............ OOO Rey. J. EE 4 0 
NITES Bee Deer 0 Alex ¿Carson station LL 
AS EE OO AMS C IRR a 0 10 
aW. Chatterley Bishop, Esq. . T 1570. \iaRev. WP. Clarkson's, e cep One od 
CCV H ee OTO 6 iad: B Cobb Esquinas: 0 10 
ak. S. Bartlett, Esq. ............ 1 1 0 |[«Rev. Horrocks Cocks .......... cl 
Hon. and Rev. Lowther Bar- SUR Ll: 
rington (proceeds of Lecture) | 2 2 6 [laJ. Cleland, Esq. ............... ace «xt 
«Ven. Archdeacon Bell ......... DIETS GE ROTE, Coope, Esq eM ELORO 
ICO e | 2 0, 0 |laMrs. Corsbie E pote ed ik 
af; Bosanquet, Esq........-.--.... TAO eg e LEE E 0 10 
CIMA OT IDLE CK rele c MD De er EA Coat EE AE 3 
lk Ee TE ee O TO ale G Cotch Eeer 1:40 
leede E O EEN EE Eeer (e: 
aJ. Budgen, Esq. .........: pene at 1 0. SA Dawes Esg: ane E TT 
aEustace Button, Esq... ......... 0 10 6 JaRey. JN Dalton’...........0... I 
alsaac Briggs, Esq: (for 1874 aR- H. Dawson, WSO secre eres l1 
CECR 2 0 0 |laMrs, Eleanor Deane ..... .. ... 0 10 
«Rev. Prebendary Blenkin ...... TO TE elen TEE 0 10 
DEER O 10 61. el MEA Ergo 5 0 
BEER El EE ALA E ess cacha nas 0 10 
AASS EE ddr amie cesses moss 30.0 0) ORO M. "Dr Eeer neut 
QN SBArtons Esqz-- «e ee Theale O SS Eed ee coe Ts 
.J. Bateman, Esq. eessen Fi OO) ENEE n hes 
EE OLO 6 la Miss EOX cocacola rc 0 10 
PROVED E S A ee WoS FOLL aa Lael 
aRev. W. R. Blackett ............ 0710-7 Gilad; Hennell, Esq... eee 1*0 
e Blackett, E EE PORO 6 A: SA O ee t. 0 10 
ar Dlackett, ESQ- sires ie 1 1 0 ¡aBishop of Frederickton ......... oer) 
OBAR. Blackett, Esq. ............ IER EE es 
aRey. C. Bannatyne.............-- DEOS ON RCV ae ees 0 10 
il Meel EECH OR Ome Gal OMS ie lea 
aH. Cooke, Esq. ven wus | 1 0 0 laRey. C. W. Frizell......... ..... 0 10 
aRar H. Caddell ..;...--.---- «2-2 TAO Rev Mt El e 
KEE E E 10 O la General Gascoyne | .......- eite idit 
aRev. Colin Campbell ............ | 0 10 6 HaCol, Gawler ee dE 


Mene hm rrr 


DM 


BALE GV ODON, WESC. eer eben 
EC. D. Gibb, Esq. ` 
EM Goddard... esee s 
. . @General Sir F. Goldsmid ...... 

EM G000-- a 
NG TA EEN 


J. W. Hoole, Esq. (collected by) 
«Colonel Heastry, R.M. ......... 


e Ms. Jackson cc... 
MEA Mg. ra s 
MUS dump rM 

Miss KUO. om ec 


aMrs. Knapping .............. 
DJ Kent Eng... 2 n 
Mrs. Lacon 


aA. H. Leith, Esq. 
aMrs. Lee ............ 
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aS. Morrison, Esq. 


| 
| 


aLady Lush ........ 
Rev. H. Lewis:.... 
DE Gewis eee j m 
aW. B. Maingay, Esq. ............ 
aJ. Macklejon, Esq 
aH. Morris, Esq. .. 
J. Morris, Esq. .. 


rent nn 


aNiven Moor, Esq. 
ad. b. Moore, Esq. a me eve 
jaAlex. McArthur, M.P. ......... 
aRey. T. P. Methuen ..:........- 


aH. Morris, Esq. .. 
¡Miss Mulholland.. 


ar New, Esq. ..... 


ertt rn 


trie rmn rh 


EIL 


RIDE 


Obes cee ece een tes 


See ween A 


te m n 


MADERT EE 


wRev. E Bag, 
aD. F. Shillington, ëng 
(aS. Scott, Esg. ............ «ceres 

P..Sancton, Ds 


D 


aP. Vernon Smith, Esq. (a£1) 
The Earl of Shaftesbury 


MAL EC eve 


HESE 


1901 
10 6 
0.7197 
10 
- 1-203 
0 08 
1.08 
1 Os 
0.909 
1 09 
10:80 
12204 
10 
1-08 
1989 
1063 
10 0 
Lae 
l1 
2, 08 
0: 2018 
REA 
1. 038 
10 6 
0.502 
11:63 
1 308 
1 108 
l 0 
2 0 
0 (0 * 
10.6: 
2 0 
$0.20 
(a 
b Oa 
18 0 
5.50 
1 ` 
0:05 
1530 
2 0: 
2 0 
LONG: 
ID) 08 
Ue 
2 0 
0 0 
10 6 
1-90 
0 0 
0 0 
008 
l9 
10 0 
1-50 


& s. : ^ a eh ? on fy 
AT aL WEDD Esq... cese: SE 
EE e Webber Esga «c5»: 2 1] 
TESTO MSS Wem. eese rece i 
X ISSO NE. Wilmshurst, Esq. e 
EE HORE a L R. Watts, Rsg. Sirer aerat 
Pras E FE OO AS K Wieleh Me D 
Ad Ab EE EE 
ORO 04M Woodall Esq. sar erii 
SE UU Woods CT D 
0 10 6 | H.B. Woodhouse, Esq. (collected) 
GER EE B: Wooley Ee 
GEN 313 6 laRev. H. H. Westmore ......... 
Rey. W. Smith Tomkins ...... OO UO TO Er Ee HE 
posuere lb. Ee On LO Ona Wrath Ee 
NEE ONTO Oma Ace Vario spa tras ata sca 
James Turnbull, Esq............. TTE OR NEN ate EL Usd leer m RETE | 
Reese eege 2 2 "0. lak. Vulliamy, Esq... 
Eege nne. 0 10 26504. W. Vickers, Reg sie j 
EEWalkden, Esq. ............-.- 1 1 0 |a@Rev. Dr. Zimmermann ......... 
AMO A EE 
Y | 
E . Paid into Coutts's Bank :— 
. CE A O E fl il, 180 
2] eege cette 1-90 


Ienry Lewis. 


Paid into Union Bank of London, Charing Cross Branch :— 


: EE £5 0 0 
M Collected by J. W. Hoole, Esq. «...... mr L3 20 
E Viz. :— 
CT ceo a ELIO Meter 
A ANA Ueleg 
e EE ORS SOMME? LINCE hiiit eaaa 
Ts. Macgregor en 0510 207 Hy EEo0lom oec orc secs 
Collected by Miss Killick :— 
4 UTE E EE £l 0 0 
Greg 110 6 
A Collected by H. S. B. Woodhouse, Esq. (see also under 
3 Plymouth). ee etse nme ennt ara 510 6 
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` Erratum.—In last Quarterly Statement under this head, for Stacey Lewis read Rev. 


NNO c 


SOMSOSOROSORSOMSOMSOON å 


Sen e 


; “ALLOA. 
June. vibe Rer, W. Brite 


June 28.—By cash 
allace 610) s Esq. (for 1874 
d 1 


May 7.—By cash 
June 15.—Rev. C. R. Davy 


BIRKENHEAD. 


April 2.—By cash 
"With the following list :— á 
; E749 Jan. 9. The Misses Harrison.. 1 ) 


. Dee. 1. W. Williamson, Esq... £0 10 0 | ,, 9. Henry Qd Esq... 
ss 10. Rev. Canon Fielden ...| 0 10 6| ,, 12. Col V. King a aA 
9 la IO AROSA 1 0 0|[Feb. 16. Rev. C. J. Stephen .. 
E9503] eluaird, Beg. (the late] 5 0 0 23. E. H. Perrin, Esq. ... 
1875. June 12. Mrs. Newton ............ 
"dun; '9. H. Bell Esq. jun. ..| X 1 0 


7 - 


BISHOP'S WALTHAM. 


S Rey, HAR. Feming e eem AL RISE Senes SUTTON 
BISHOPWEARMOUTH. 
April 6.—oRev. T. Hazlewood .............. eee £0 10 6 
RK en Eeer, Geer bt 
Lë 
1 BOLTON. 
June 19,—By cash EEN le ORES 
í Ee 
Rev. on Burton, B.A. (1874) . deo om £0 10 6 
do. (UST) E 010 6 
J. J. uM Esq; cen M 010 6 
i BRADFORD. 
: June 7.—aT., Firth, Esq CC DE £0 10 6 
y 4 


13. ae cash. à se X ee GE SE 


e LC ee 5 
Jime RUS =. sc Ge Crest il 


List of Subscribers :— PON 
7 ‘he Rev. the Master of Trinity aW. Aldis Wright, Esq.......... £2 2 
TTE EE £5 0 0llaDr. Moulton P. UE 
Rey. the Master of Clare | 2 2 0 |/aRev. W. Griffiths ............... qt 
f. Lightfoot, Trinity (don.) | 5 0 0 |aW. G. Wills, Esq. eessen 1S 
All EE ALO AS een 0 10° 
E sees, Reese daa 
o UN A L0 0i Rer BE Hallll (donas 3 0) 
. T. G. Bonney (don. Rer? UE EE Jd 
Zi EE 1 1 0] C. Dixon, Esq. Seed 
BEG Kit Ee OA IE WE Henslock, Esq. . Postal EL sal 
ENEE EE 1 1 01 J. F. Little, Esq. E el tee E 


$ CANADA. 


March 31.—By cash, per Rev. W. Edwards a B18 «0 Sarah S 
ec? CARDIFF. 1 
March 22.—aW. Adams, Esq., C.E................... «gil al 20 A 
CHELMSFORD. de 
April 28.—By cash EE £22 0,50 > 
[ CHELTENHAM i 
E. O A EE £20 0 0 re 
CLIFTON i j 
June 3.—By cash |... eB DONNE £13 19 6 E 
List of subscriptions and donations :— l 
Rev. R. A. H. Stroud............ £0 10 0) The Worshipful Mayor of 
Biss HOLMES >. crc suc eege ee een O Bristol, C. J. Thomas......... £0 10 0 
Biss Richards ..... rene SEET hee Io 9 
Hi Howard, Esq. ie «E 0 10 6| Mrs. Goldberg (for Jerusalem : 
D: . Pease, Esq. (for two years, lee 010 6 
O MESSE 0-520 
0 10 6 | Miss Douglas............- nm Wy O 
TOS OR ERES DIT Kee eege 010 6 
iss SÉ ease 0) 10) 6 EMISS Mega sensores ¡ISO 7 
1 VA EOK 


3 EMO OUO eese ener 


Ze = d Sal E y n co L 
ollected by Mrs. Goldberg:— 0000000000 A 
Haines ........ £0 5 0 ` || Mrs. Malthus .... £0 2 
A E | «The Misses Mills... 010 6 | 
EE Mrs. Haines, jun... 0 8 o 
eter AU d Miss Haines ......- -0 2 
Seege 6 à = 
GEES 6 
Mrs. E. Evans......... £0 2 6 Mrs. Lewis ...........80- 2 0) 
Miss Edith Williams 0 1 0 COLERE, ek 007162 
Robert Port- Miss Barry ......:...- OESTE 
pecanadae 5 ru, cucine 0 0 Mrs. Coward. ......... 0:5: 08 D 
. Miss Cavendish, Ad- Hon. T. Hope, Bath, @ 2 GL - 7m 
-. .  dlestene Surrey... 0 5 0 0 —— | £1 
KS, CITY AND COUNTY OF CORK. S 

x Subscriptions from October, 1874, to October, 1875 :— 

= Heys. Eere Esge eaa A £l 0 0||Charles C. Haines, Esq. ......... 

The O’Donovan, Lissard ...... 2 0 Francis Christopher Bland, Esq. 

d J. J. Smyth, Esq. .............. 1 0 Oj|George Wood, Esq. ............... 

s Eh rt 1 0 Ou Ree, John Conolly ............... 
EE Hunt s sss 1 0 Oj|Rev. John Q. COM 
A Hunt EE 1 0 Oj|Rev. Horace T. Fleminga... 

2 A UC EN 1 0 0/J. Seymour Romilly, Esq. ...... 

1 Ens ES Roeves. ox e eec 1 0 013. W. Steele, den A 

$ Miss Perry-Sheares ............... 1.0, On Admiral Cooke e 

k le EL Weldon, Big. ..... o EL Ka 
* Rev. John Bleakley ....... ....... reent 
i É CUPAR 
April 19) oRevs EE ee £0 10 6 
e 
DUNFERMLINE. 
May 28.—aJohn Duncannon, Jug. e Ee £010 6 
DURHAM. 
April 6.—P.G. Mark, Masters’ Lodge, Northumber- 
land and Dora 5 o eae ES O 
DUNDEE. 
May UB EE £35 7 5 
Miss Baxter, of Ellangowan............... 90 0 0 

ES EXETER. 

The following name has been sent up in addition to the last list :— O 
aLawrenc> Kennaway, Esq. (for three years) ...... se 


6 


EC. "April 16. —By asl Becks ca TM. eae eee 
Per Rey. T. Geo. Rooke v 7 : i 
Burr Chapin Soci oss £0 5 OEC. Olive, Esq. age E 
Cockey, dE 072 "60 TJames Oxley, Esq. sees : 
eene 0 5 ou L. Robertson, Pubs deut MESE EORR 
H. Cockey, Esq. .. 0 5 0 | Rev. "TG Rooke... Maece Su. 
Bev. Wie Crouch x... UE EA 
Rev. Eustace Daniel............... UE EE REES 
. A. Daniel, Esq. . mcos 6: Me John Sheppard anat 0 
. Flatman, JR UR 0 10 6 |Joseph Tanner, Esq................ 01 
1 1 0 [[Jaseph Tanner, Esq., jun. ...... | 1 
STA 1 1 0 | Henry Thompson, Esq. Te oleate ED 
o e E a? 0 5 0 Mrs. and Miss Thompson ...... | 0 1 
GER T AEE E 010 6 |W. Tonkin, Esq. ...... Ce 
RE eege Ee see 010° 6 113. W. D. Wickham, Esq. Mee 1850 
GATESHEAD. 
June 10.—Henry Brady (@£1 1s.).. .................. Em wq 
June 4, —a Dr RS: BAM ce cnn mociones laca 010 6 
E 2 Se 010 6 
T » GLASGOW, -— 
¿APA Mgr sue. ELLO 
May 5.—James Turnbull, Esq. .................. e. PET 
^, Junei2:—ocir J: WAbSOD...- seess See tenni a OR 
E EE du 
June 4.—J. PAIS EE 010 6 
3 GLOUCESTER. 
E May 21.—aRev. J. Bowman. .......... eere ertet £0 10 6 
4 E 
3 GREENOCK. 
E EE EE £5 0500 
David Johnstone, Esq. ........ ete 5 0 0 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, IN ACCOUNT WITH D. MACDONALD. 


DE 1875. Cr. 

. To Postage Stamps ... | £0 5 0 | July 2. By Balance from 1873 | £0. 1 0 
, Cash “remitted to 1874. ? 
yet Cee 38 0 0 || May 25. Total amount of Sab- 

» Ditto ditto mil f scriptions, 1874 ... | 45 16 0 

,. Ditto. ditto iy Os A Bank Interest ......... OUS ONE: 

Balance in hand ...... | VEN 

[£4519 1 £4519 1 
D. MacDoxarp, Hon. Local Treasurer. 
GUILDFORD. 
June 19.—By cash |... eem £7 12 6 


gà 


iy = TATS pin, 
ATE "E Lag GEEK: : | 


E Nu "ma d ah, : y V 
June 4.— Col. Akroyd, AË F 


CC 


cw 


.. HASTINGS. 


G. Davis, Esq. 
Rev. G. B. Cair 


P May 14.—By cash 


Mrs. Samuel Lucas 
Miss Hainworth 
Mr. T. Priest 


LANCASTER, 
May 12.—Miss Clayton 
Sek, —Mrs. Pattenson, sen. 
i: LEITH. ; 
S The following list should have appeared in the last Quarterly Statement :— à F 
— Braidwood and Fowler ........ £l 1 0) Thomas Sturrock .................. |£0. 5 ONE 
. David Callender and Sons ...... T1 dro m Wede Thomson and C0. O. 5507 
- George Gibson and Co. f......... rd elteren 0 75-208 
J. Wishart and Sons ............ 0 10" 6 || John Henderson... uec q 
. La Cour and Watson ............ 0 10 61 Rev. D- Dhorbu e Em 0 5: 0E 
. J. Pringle, Edin. Roperie Co. 010 6| Brown, Samuel, and Torbain... | 0 5 0 — 
Robert Mowbray .................. 0 10. 0 [| Rev. Gildart Jackson Lo... He A ei 
James Currie and Co. ............ 1 190p homassAdtkenet e RT. 0 10 6— 
—. Blackwood, Scott, and Co....... T OW ande Jenkinson aera E 0 5-0 
John Somerville and Co.......... 0 10 6, A. Fullarton and Co. . 010 0 
Mathew and Theilmann ......... 010 6 - E 
Aio EE 0 10 6 £1118 o 
Be 
. Amount of Subscriptions ...... £11-18 ee OE 
Interest at Bank .................. 0 2 2| Printer for Lecture for Agent... 6 
ere 0 
Bank ee SEN 
Amount of Draft LAN 
£ 08 Siy 


LAU i 
rr nor arar nro pete Es 


e de ; L 


Mrs. Marshall HU ce ; 
Mise EKO ees seen 
Rey. C. Carus-Wilson... 


1 
Eed E 
ECH 


O 
5-0| 
iL 


LIVERPOOL. 


April 1/0 Rey. J. Lawrence... reete ces £010.76 
5 Jana a Karok, Esq. EE "dol 
a »  16.—aA. Hendrick, Be ones Dës 3 
KS e W.R. ebe me 010 6 D 
f EE J. Blackett, Meet ees 0 102 6> 
Ka > el EE TEE 1h 1950 
- Ps E R Dlackebl,: Baq-ses eee e = caer OTTO0SS6 E 
E: MANCHESTER. 
$ April 30.—aE. Hardcastle, Esq., MP Sizes 
June 4.—B. Joynson, Esq. (a£l ist, 6 6 0^ 
E: '- MORPETH —— 
= May 28.—aDavid Young, 7 ae ee e £0 106 
| ¿June 14.0. Hopper, Esq. reak aene s 0907 6 
A - NEWARK. 
March-25.—aRev. H. A. Martin, ees eere ISO 
NEWCASTLE. 
May 12.—aLiterary and Philosophical Society ...... £3 3 0 
NOTTINGHAM. 
May 10.—aRobert Mellor, Esq. AE ETSI 
PERTH. , y 
June 4.—aRev. W. Ross .........moo.. RA o £l 00 S 
3 PLYMOUTH. 
O A osa did £010 6 
A ,, —aJohn Windcott, Esq. . ere as ue 0 , 
, 3 June 8.—aJ. Brooking g Rowe, Esq. ER te 0 10 6 
DEED »  17.—Colleeted by "H. B. EE SE eg El 
PRESTON. 
3 June 7.—By cash! ere HH 25 35.10 


Sie 
pte Oe e : 
: |. ST. ALBANS. 


“June 18:—E. 9; 
Së 


f Wiles, eege E A 
mcum Bey) Wis EE e 


EEUU UI ec isi GERMANS, - 


A o EE eI uu ES PN 
BE" ST. LEONARDS. : 
April 19.—aF. Forrest, Esq. ............... SOPORTA GE eg RIT 


owing names also sent up— 


ORO rara E raras rr 


DOCS arce rra rro rr rro 


HILL 


SOUTHEND. 
March $1.—Miss Tufnell Ne 1010770 


pus STIRLING. 
March 8.—By cash e aaaea e S Sila ONG 


STROUD. ; 
2m e sah... DUE £12 12 0 
| With the following list :— Eo 
Ebenezer Apperly, Esq. ......... £0 10 6 (Mr. T. S. Osborne ............... £010 6 
Vir. John Bryant ..:............... 0 10 6 [John Randell, Esq. ............... | 010 6 
E. Carpenter, Esq. ............ 0 10 6 [Mr. Edward Rouse ............... 0:10 6 
William Cowle, Esq. ......... .. 0 10 6 [Lieut.-Col. Stather ............... Tee 
xeorge Gillson, Esq. ............ 010 Gud, H. Taunton, ees 010 6 
Wir James Harper ............... 9 10: 0 ¡Mx ee 64 509 00 010 6 
iea TIA 0. 10. 6. RS; J. G- Uwinsto e S 010556 
obn Abby, Esq; ...........-« cs. 0 10 6 |Rev. Joseph Wilkinson ......... 010 6 
We Hl. Marling, Esq. ............ 1 1 0[L. W. Winterbotham, enge 
lam Miles ............... 0.10 6 E. Witchell, Esq... 010 6 
"EE 010 6 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
June 20.— By cash... ASR et er ERRASSE E 200. On 
Viz.— 

LT) ———— os os sss SIL 10 

SA Hunt, Bag... EE 010 0 

Rey te Hutchins EE 010. 6 


10. x i AA 


Ed | | TORQUAY. a 
E DE E Lee, Esq. SE SE 


| TUNBRIDGE "WELLS. 
Moy 24. m cash. 


Wc ur 


Mar. 20.—By cash 
April 30.—By cash ............ ... 


With the following lists :— 


. March 19. Miss Granger 
Miss Tomkins 6 |Mrs. T. Smith 
Rev. D. Wheeler 6 | Rev. W. Hunt 

. E. Clarke, Esq 0 


ril 27. Rev. H.-G. Tomkins 1 s 
Miss E. H. Durbin Uleeë ee 
Dr. Gourlay 6 |¡Mrs. Leppington ............... Sech 


v WOLVERHAMPTON. 


April 3.—aW. Fleming, Esq... £010 6 
Qc OWECLMAM Beie eere neces iterare E 


May 24.0 We Gray, Esge cueeoes eee sleneine snnm anon n £1 
Ee ml 


= ME Ee EE Hi 
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LIST OF LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


Place, 


Cheniss 


St. Thomas, Portman Square 


Huntingdon 
Stamford 
Leicester 
Nottingham... 
Lincoln 
Hitchin 
Gainsborough 
Goole 
Darlington ... 
South Shields 
Gateshead 
Hexham 
Workington... 
Maryport 

St. Bees College 
Windermere... 
Wavertree 
Chester 
Edgbaston 
Moseley 
Banbury 
Guildford 


Wollaston 


Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture List :— 


Bath :— 
Miss Keir 
Mrs. Gee... 


12 


REY. 


GEORGE ST, 


HON. AND REV. LOWTHER BARRINGTON. 


Date. 


Aug. 6 


May 27 


April 5 
» 6 
22 7 
A3 8 
33 9 
mene dA 
LS 
224 
Pegs) 
LS 
O) 
RU 
EE 


bp wh pb w 
oo ^1 €» Q9 bo bo 


» 29 
DE 30 
May 5 


REV. A. J. FOSTER. 
April 15 


HENRY GEARY. 


CLAIR, F.G.8. 


Proceeds. 


S: sce dis 
2282/7506. 
38 14 11 
T 12 2 
lt 6 4£ 
Plo» 9 
leede, «es 
10:517) 4 7; 
410 2 
8 19 0% 
o 2 
SU IE 
10 16 10 
14 2 102 
6 13 104 
RS 
6 3 5 
4 0 6 
LIES: 
GA ES 
10 175 
Sr Zh di 
4.5.5 
6.5 83i 
21 0 104 
TLS: 
010 6 
010 6 


... 


Robert Baird, Esq. 
Messrs. D. Davis and Sons 
Messrs. J. Gunn and Co. ME es 
Messrs. G. W. Jones, Heard, and Ingram suey? 
Messrs. Coffin and Co. . 
Andrew Fulton, Esq. 
Richard Cony, jun., Esq. 
Daniel Moore, Esq. — ... 
W. Adams, Esq., C. E.... Ao SS SE bt. Gs 
Darlington :— et 
Alfred Jobson, Esq. TM 
John Marley, Esq. 
J. M. Meek, Esq. Sus 
T. R. M. Plews, Esq. . 
Ed. Hutchinson, Esq. . : 
Harrison Penny, Esq. . dx 
Samuel Elton, Esq. NC d: ae RM AIR 
- Edgbaston :— E PI | 
Charles D. Cooper, Esq. (3 years) i 

_J. Bickerton Williams, Esq. ... 
Gainsborough :— 
|. . Rev. Q. L. Hodgkinson 

T. M. Burton, Esq.  ... m 

Rev. Canon W. J. Williams ... 

Messrs. Amooats and Co. 

Gateshead :— 

Thomas Pragnell, Esq. ... 

E. Phillips, Esq. 

John Douglas, Esq. Së Vë 
Guildford :— - 
Rev. W. A. Duckworth 

Rev. H. A. Bowles 
Lieut.-General Sir J. A. eios K. G B. Caer to E oo 


m 


year) E 
Huntingdon :— a 
Dennis Herbert, Esq. (for 3 Den Tros] MOSS 
G. J. Rust, Esq. Ao nee i SE AAA 
Miss VESEY e ce. Bé GE Zeg ae Ger GC E eu ` 
Ven. Archdeacon Vesey E 12508 
Hitchin :— Gë 
Miss Hainworth... äs SH ae 2 S x ELE 
Mrs. Samuel Lucas... Ae. E e 3t E ORO aCe 
Hexham :— Er oe 
John Hope, jun., Esq. -. ... E is vi Së GE, 
tee T A NS HU bon O LORO 
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Y ; Hine, Esq. 
HAN orman, Esq. 

Rev. F. S. Legg... 

T. W. Lovegrove, Esq... 

. Thomas Hill, Esq. ES " quus) 
= John T. Mallett, Est: SCH 
Eed e See 

Bier A. R. Webster. 
Rev. C. Oldfield... 

RS “J. R. Lowe, Esq. 

— "Dr Newman ` 

. Rev. A. C. Abde 

— Langley, Esq. 

O, Edwards, Esq. 

outh Shields :— 

ert Blair, Esq. 


e, P umin Square :— 
he Dowager Viscountess Barrington 


«Right Hon. Lord E Ebury o See 
E «Lady Annora Wynn ... : 
. &Mrs. Collison |... 

allon. T. Fremantle 

aMiss Julia Erskine 

aMrs. Fleming ... 
= &Dowager Viscountess Gort 

|... aMrs. Blair 

` «Rey. H. Geary... 
Torquay :— 

. Miss Everard (3 dae 

— Miss Lanfear : 
= Workington :— 

. C.J. Valentine, Esq... 
"Windermere :— 
Mrs, Morewood dës 
= Rev. A. J. Blencowe .. 
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" S OF THE Soorery. son. 
à — Richard Bentley and Son. ; ER: 


- The Ray of Jerusalem, One Guinea. - 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Wenn S Work. 


Do. . Second Series. Professor Palmer's Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. E 
Clermont-Ganneau. 1874, : t 
Itis now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- ` y d 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows : = 2 


First Series, Nos. III. and IV. Kees 
Second Series, No. TIT. 5 
January, 1872 ; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874. wes 
A few eopies remain of Nos. i and II. of the First Series, and No. I o 
` Professor Palmer's Reports on the Desert of the Exodus. ES 


—— 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL | 
ASSOCIATIONS. : SEHR 


ALLOA: Rey. Alexander Bryson. Za 
ABERDEEN: Rey. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 
ANNAN : 
ANSTRUTHER: W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

- ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. 
Ayn: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 
BARNSLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder and Rev. James Browne, z 
BAsINGsTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 
Baru: Rev. T. P. Methuen. 


4 BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. 

E BELFAST: Rey. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 

A BisHor’s WALTHAM: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 

3 BIRKENHEAD: Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. Aidan’s College. 
> BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

1 BLACKBURN: Rev. Canon Birch, Rev. A. D. Grosart, and Mr. H. Nevill 
1 Haworth. 
3 BopMin : S. Hicks, Esq. 

H Boiron : George Monk, Esq. 

H BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

dr Bricuton: Rev. C. E. Douglass. 


BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 
` Bnounzy: Rev. W. J. Devereux. 
BoxNLEY: Rev. C. L. Reynolds. 
Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec. — 
CAMBRIDGE : W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John’s College; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius. > 
CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 
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EE E w. T SS 
- CHELMSFORD : Rev. Q. B. Paton. 


DORCHESTER : Rev. Handley Moule. 


CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 
Custer: Rev. J. Davidson. 


- CHIPPENHAM : A. T. Keary, Esq. 
. . CLIrTON and BRISTOL: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 


CITY AND County OF Cork: H. S. EE Esq., Monkstown. 
Damascus: Rey. W. Wright. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

DEVONPORT : J. Venning, Esq. 


Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 


DvxpxrE: Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Trexs.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 
—Durmam: Rev. J. Talbot. 


DUNFERMLINE: Rev. And. Brydie. 

EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Rey. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. o and T. B. Johnston, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER : Rer. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, dun 

FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLRETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome : Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

GATESHEAD: Rey. H. O. Sterland. 

Guascow : Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A. 
M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H. M.I.N... 

HaALsTEAD: Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J, W. Coombes. 

Hastines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 

HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallunt 

Herrroxp: W. M, Armstrong, Esq. 


- HEXHAM : John Hope, Jun., Esq. 


Hircenin: J. Pollard, Esq. 

Horvwoonp: Major Griffin. 
HUDDERSFIELD ; Henry Barker, Esq. 
Huu: J. P. Bell Esq., M.D. 
HUNTINGDON : Ven, Archdeacon Vesey. 
IrswicH: Rey. J. R. Turnock. 
InviNE: Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL : Robert Somervell, Esq. 
KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 
LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 
LEAMINGTON: Rey. C. Carus-Wilson. 
LEDBURY : Rey. Salter Stooke. 

Lzrps: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 
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James ‘Braidwood, Esq. 
: Rev. R. Straffen. 


Es W. J. Corin, Esq. 


LrcmrrELp ; Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LINCOLN : Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. = 
LONDONDERRY: Convener of Local Comitan Pitt Skipton, Esq. 
MALVERN : Rev. C. E. Ranken. _ 

MANCHESTER : Rey. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon SE 
MANSFIELD : T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

MazGATE: Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

Metron Mowsray: Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 

MELROSE: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

Montrose: Mr. Mackie. 

MorPETH : Dr. Robinson. 

MossLEY : Rev. J. Taylor. 


. NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mvs. 


G. Hodgkinson. i 
NEWCASTLE: Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 
NORTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. e 
Parstey : Rev. J. Dods. 
PrnTH: John W. Jameson, Esq. 
PrrMovurB : J. D. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 
Preston: Rev. E. F. Linton. 
READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 
REIGATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 
RICHMOND, SURREY: R. R. Alexander, Esq . 
SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 
SEVENOAKS : Graham Jackson, Esq. 
SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 
SHERBORNE: J. Farmer, Esq. 
SowErBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 
Sr. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 
Sr. ANDREW'S : Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 
Sr. Germans: R. Kerswill, Esq. 
Sxreron: Rev. J. Windsor. 
SrALYBRIDGE: Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 
STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. . 
STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 
Srroup : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 
TAUNTON : 
TEIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 
TrvERTON: Rev. H. A. Jukes. 
Torquay : Rev. Preb. Wolfe. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 
WARMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 
Wers: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 


NDSOR: Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 


/OLVERHAMPTON : J. McD. Roebuck. 
 WoncEsTER: Rev. Francis J. Eld. — 3 
The Committee Would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to ` 


help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries, ` 


AGENTS. ! 
The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
M 4  &ribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


em ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
m ARBROATH ; Mr. J. F. Hood. 
Es BATH: Mr. R. E. Peach. 
m BIRKENHEAD : Mr, T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. E 
dek, BODMIN : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, > d 
ae BOURNEMOUTH: Mr. Hankinson. 
LAT BRIGHTON : Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. E 
— - -  BURNLEY: Messrs. Burghope and Strange. 1 


| CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley. i ! 
CLIFTON AND BRISTOL: Mr, W. Mack, 38, Park Street. j 
. DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. - 
. Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. E 
DuxpzE: Miss Middleton, High Street. ; 
EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 
„EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnstén. 
FALMOUTH.: Mr. R. C. Richards. 
Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage. - 
= GREENOCK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. te 
EN HALIFAX : Mr. King. 
Hrrcnuiw : Mr. John Palmer. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Tubb, 
HULL: Messrs. Leng and Co. 3 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 
he LEEDS : Mr. Jackson. 
NEWARK : Mr, E. J. Ridge. 
NORTHAMPTON: Mr, Jas. Taylor. 
PERTH : Mrs. Paton. 
PRESTON : Mr. H. Oakey. : 
READING: Mr, Q. Lovejoy. 
SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G, Marshall. iy d 
SEVENOAKS: Mr, Harrison, 
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AGENTS. 


Sr. ANDREW'S: Mr. W. C. Henderson. 
SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co, 
STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 
STOOKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson, 
WELLS: Mr. Thomas Green, 

Weston: Mr. Robbins, 

Wuirsy; Mr. Reed. 


WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, 


WOLVERHAMPTON; Mr. J. M’D. Roebuck, 
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os of the SE wette can be SE by s " c 
n-su cribers for £5. E marked in the list * are the 25 
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ed ones are charged 1s. 3d. to E 


ists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing ol 
the Office of the Fund. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAI.” 
Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s, 6d. each. 


- ERRATA. 


April Quarterly. 


Page 61, for June 1 read J anuary 1, 


Leeds (local). —R. W. Hamilton, Esq., should be entered 


as an annual sub- 
scriber, f 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIGNS. 


JUNE 19TH TO SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1875. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


sf If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 


to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


aAdmiral Aldham ............... 
aJohn Allen, Esq. ............... 
T. Falkner Alleson, Esq. ...... 


Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, 
HDD oe EE 
Anon. 
Rev. Dr. Angus 
Duke of Argyll 
aRey. D. Anderson 
aMrs. Ayrton 
M Appleford, Esq. (collected 


cRev. F. Baldey 
aJames Ballantyne, Esq. 
aMrs. W. R. Bayley 
Miss Bayly 
ob, Baynes Badcock, Esq. ...... 
A. Benham, Esq. 
ak. Blake, Esq. 
"Log 
le EE 
aA. T. Bowser, Esq. 
REV d. Ss DIO de eege ease 
aJ. Broad, Esq. 
aRev. Mourant Brock 
aR. Clayton Browne, jun., Esq. 
aB. J. Bromley, Esq 
«Miss Bromehead 
Rev. Ye W. Brooks.......2-«0+--- 
Captain Burke, R.E. ............ 
Rt. Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P. 
(a. £2 2s.) 
Earl of Carnarvon 
ad. Carrick, Esq. uneneen? 
Earl of Chichester 
as. E. Church, Esq. ............--- 
Lord Alfred Churchill 
aW. T. Clements, Esq. .......- 
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| Mrs. D. S. Dykes 


a Mins leave baie A ete TEE 
aCaptain Cobham................-- 
a) ET Cooke; Bsgo i reed 
aMessrs. Cook and Son ......... 
aJohn Cock, Esq. ......... eee 
cH Courtice, EE 
aRev. James Cochrane, D.D. ... 
t Mass Copley. eorr ee seat oes 
«Hon. H. Roper Curzon ......... 


aH. D Davenport, Kai ... .. 
Rev. R. T. Davidson (s. £1) 
«Mrs. Davis 
«Major Deedes 
Duke of Devonshire 
aJ. B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
W. Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 

Ic W. S. Dobson, Esq. ...... ma: 
Prof. Donaldson 
aRev. N. K. Donne 
aRey. H. Douglas 
aMrs. S. Dransfield 
aT. J. Dunn, Esq. 
aDr. Dudfield 
aRey. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 


E. Bickerton Evans, Fo, ...... 
ia Mrs. Evans 
aJ. Evans, Esq. 
Bishop of Exeter- tiie een 
aSir W. Fairfax 
James Fergusson, Esq. ......... 
aJ. H. Fordham, Esq............ 
C. J. Freake, Esq. ............... 
aW. Freer, Esq. 
ak. Fry, Esq. 
iaRey. J. Gamble 
GET 
eege eene 
KOW ACIDS, Esd. ee 
Rev. C. D. Ginsburg 


| James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S.. 
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6 
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0 
6 
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ei LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Paro. rrr 


es, Goddard, Esq. 
a Miss Gould 
in COR Ee 
aMiss Gorham 


DT 


CNV GRE On MSG ee 
aN. Greenhalgh, Esq. 
aT. Greenhalgh, Esq. 
aRey. E. Griffith 
E Cua EE 
John Guest, Esq. 
Ming Grad yep EE 
hos Gurney, Esquire 
Col Valo era meras dus 
Rev. H. Hall-Houghton (a. 
EE ee 
ME JEE 
DES A 
Rev. E. S. Hastrick (a 10s. 6d.) 
aC. H Hawkins, Esq. ............ 
Mia e Or eere E 
Ne MEU Es enne Seege 
aA. S. Hobson, Esq. 
Eelere eebe 
aJohn Hollings, Esq. ............ 
aJ. W. Hoole, Esq. 
due Hopking, Esg. (saa ccoo 
aRey. A. Howson. AN 


E IE eet, eessen 
a Island of Arran ” 
ob, Jackson, Esq. 
CEA: Vet N eno eh. Resse 
«Rev. W. H. E. R. Jervoise...... 
aMrs. S. P Johnstone............ 
«Rev. Llewellyn Jones 
aMrs. Calvert Jones 
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|aT. Scott, Esq 


jaJ. A. Macdonald, Esq. ......... 
J. Macgregor, Esq. 
aH. Maclauchlan, Esq. ......... 
GE El 
Duke of Marlborough 
oMiss F- C. Martin EC 
Henry Maudslay, Esq, ......... 
aC. L. Methuen, Esq. ............ 
ars Methuen e e 
Rev. Edward Maxwell 
aW. Millar, Esq. 
aJs Moody, ege 
W Morison; Esqui gees 
S. Morley, Esq. ... 
aRey. Bernard Moore 
One ve plinth Here 
Rev. F. W. Mozley 
John Murray, Esq. ............... 
AT. SET EN esoo Ds RETA 
aMrs. Newcomb 
aT. S. Noble, Esq. 
J. Noble, Esq. 
a Mins. Nutter Ee 
M. A. Obert, Esq. 
CDI Oslo ee 
aRev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley ... 
Miss Partridge ooo P 
aW. Dunkley Paine, Esq. ...... 
Miss Peache............ d PLUR 
"Rey. b Phillips ses o a 
aMrs. Pinchbeck 
aW. Piper, Esq. 
aMrs. Penrose 


tee tenes 


DI 


sup nur C ee 


St. Saviour'sSchools, Liverpool 
| Lord Sandon 


DOS 


aJohn Spencer, Esq. 
aGen. Stanhope 

Mrs. Standidge 
aLt.-Col. Stuart 
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op SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EA G que 
OX Wien Watson, US eetos rreren | LOMO 0) 
erase EE WEE Q TOG 
gies Thwaites .................. | 0 10 6 | Dean of Westminster ......... ELE 
. Rev. W. Abbey Tindal ......... 0 10 6 | Duke of Westminster ......... 10 0 0 
B John Teague, Esq................ OMS EEN ER OO 
- aJohn Torr, Esq., MP ........ | -2 1 0 |[laRev. R. P. Wilkinson ......... 1 1-0 
» aHenry Treacher, Esq. ......... O ALE Esq. o5 OO 
Bok. Trimmer, Esq. 1.2.2... de Leg ES LORO 
aR. T.Turnbul, Esq. ............ | 1 1 0/|aRev. W. Wright .......... 12 002 
lp usss nnmero meer ORO are Cs H. Eo UE eR ORE 
Siss Wakeham :.... doder SEND TOP Mrs e WADE eer tea eoe en OE tr Echt 
3 p Miss Mertert een ge ees gege 1200. EC OS A a 5250280 
E H. A. Wassell, Esq. .........- - 1 O10 6 aJ Robison Wright, Esq. .....-| 19. 0990: 
E Paid into Coutts's Bank :— 
l > June 24.— S. Hanson, sq. tee eege bien O 
July Lo.—C. Ashton sq to. coo) E tol JO E 
4 2051220. —Dulkeiob(Argyles 1... .tigetee ete: AEDs OAC 520520 - 
P. Aug, 2L Mrs» Ci Drummond) 4 Ludere Ee O 
Paid into Union Bank :— 
> July 24.—J. B. Hodgkin; Esq. NNN EEN EEN 2 0 0 
1 mo G. Harris Ade ot ces sce LL 
A [1] 
l LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
1 AYR. 
E July: 7. DY ash"... regeret d REH ESOO 
E 
| BATH. 
The following list should have appeared in last Quarterly Statement :— 
— Subscribers for 1875— 
General W: Eden ...........-..... $0: 10:6 Rey. 3 EE Winwood! acordes IESO 
ENTES: Gordon ....--. ces eee erem see vee ETO OT COT EE | 0 10— 6 
EE WEI Ja BONA sines EE 00 196 
BM Keib .seeeeenmRREIRe 0-10 6 |¡Charles Timins, Esq. ........... | 0 4€ 6 
AS 073010161. Goldie, Esqui OA 6 
Miss Batcheller.................. Nk: UIT OM Rey. Y, Buttanshaw e | ce aae 
Bliss Broke........ oe 1. 0;-.0 || Mrs, Buttanshaw e l 0710" 6 
Rev. Preb. Earle n.e.c: 05 UFO Ra T: Gore;-Esqe ARO O 
Rey, T. H. Tooke...........—.--- 1:770 //0 (Mts. Plumbe ars aAa 0 50 
7 Mrs. Stainforth ............ eese 3-305000 Miss’ Orde tan QUESO 
- Friend (by Hon. Miss Monckton) | 0 10 6 Rev. J. F. Moon ................. 010 0 
MiRev. W. E. Haigh ek LOO 9 MTS. BLOOM, 12095707. EE 0 10 0 
Mikey. R. Drummond .........------ 0 10 6 ||Miss Abingdon Smith ............ | 010 6 
DT. E, W. Walker, Esq. ......... | 1 0 0 |/Captain Aoderdon. is: 22 0 
BUTS Walker, sem... | Dell 0 WI Daubeny, Esq. 2100 010 6 
— The Misses Goldie. :.:v.-01ei1i 15270 4071 Miers: Mount? . 31. 55: :3--. MAN 1 * 0 
"Rev. T; P. Methuen............-.- 1 1 Oj|JohnJohDnston, Esq. .........:- 010 6 
6!! do. dor. (fot-1874).5 2 0X9 le 


LE. T. Caulfeild, Esq. .......... | 9 10 
Y j 3 


nM EN 


Statement :— 


Rev. John Andrews 
DAM Watson EE 
W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P. ...... 
W. O. Dalgleish, Esq.......... .. 
David Small, Esq. ............... 
Henry Smith and Co. .. ......... 
Patrick Anderson, Esq. ..... ... 
James Ramsay, Esq................ 
Edward Howat, Esq. 
Alex. Gilroy, Esq. | 
Alex. Gilroy, Esq., jun. ......... | 
Thos. Thornton, Esq. ........ ... | 
Alex. Henderson, Esq.... ........ | 
David Martin, Esq. ............... 
William Martin, Esq., jun. ...... 
James Christie, Esq.......,........ 
George Rough, Esq. ............... 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BEDFORD. 
Aug. 27.—By cash Een S196 
Viz.— : 
Col. Stuart (1874) ........ emere IIR SIEUT 
M. Sharman, Esq. (1873 and 1874)............ 11 T 5» 
Mrs. Marshall (1875)... Een 0 5 O 
Rev. C. A. Greaves (1875) een Que ORO 
Rev. Canon Haddock (1873, 1874, 1875) ......... .. T ING 
CANADA. 
July 13.—aH. Smith, Reg ee e £0 14 0 
CARDIFF. 
Aug. 29.—By cash eene eee £5 15.09 
Viz.— 
J. Elliott, Esq., jun.  ...........- £0 10 Our, Taylor ......... m 
' Rees Jones, Esq. .............-.--- Is E> 05 JO EE 
Geo. S. Stowe, Esq. UL 1 0 |/Lewis Williams, Esq. ..... nieus. 
J) LN ESQ ias EES Í 1 OiEeter Price Eso nee E | 
CHELMSFORD. 
Ano AVS By casha e e E £0 10 0 
CHESTER. 
Aug. 10.—Per Rev. J. Davidson . ... ........ ........ £2 16 0 
CUPAR. 
Aug. 2.—aRev. James Coehrane, D.D. ............... ELIO 


DUNDEE. 


The following is the list for the remittance acknowledged in the July Quarterly 


I 
oo 


os oocooocooocoocoocoooo 


Thos! Comper, Eeer 
John Sharp, ER 
James Valentine, Esq............. 
Ac He Moneurs Bis) cancun eet 
John B. Baxter, Esq. secer tE 
Thos. Sanderson, Esq. ............ 
William Cox, Esq. 
John Kirkland, Esq. ............ 
Charles Edward, Esq. ............ 
William Mackison, Esq. ......... 


Sec ir) 


Fee to men collecting sub- 
seriptions and exchange .. 


£0 1098 
010 6 
0108 
0. 1008 


Er. Ong 
l 359 
0 10.6 
i 0.40 
3.3 0 
1 JU 
li. 0220 
1 TO 
1-310298 
1 1249 

£35 18 0 
01054 

£35 7 5 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GLASGOW. 
June 30.—P. Mackinnon, Een... eee £10 
PUL Ys MIS es Iesse sese sucesos 2 
Aug. 17.—2W- Lindsay, Esq. |... eee 1 
Sept. 15.—aJohn Napier, ESQ. EN 1 
»  -—a«Messrs. Rutherford Bros. ............. - 2 
GREENOCK. 
July 2-—@Rev. J. J. Bonar ......erscccemrensessrens eer Al 


List of Subscribers for year 1874, por D 


July 6.—By cash 

Viz— 
George Brown, Esq. een 
Mrs. J. €. Brown............ 
Wm. Christie, Esq: ............. " 
Miss Macfie 
Alex. Gilmour, Esq. .............-. 


Johns Jaffrey .....«-eceeece eee 
Rey. Hugh Jaffrey 


£3 0-0 Mrs. H. Alexander 

0 10 0 |Small Subscribers... 

0.10 6| 

1-00: 

AO Collector danae aerae 
1:50 50 | 

OPO: 62 


cHooes 


1 


íDocococo 


Q 


. Mielondd, Hon, Local See 


David Johnstone, Esq............. (£5 0 0|[Archibald Adam, Esq. ......... 
J. James Morton, Esq. ree M DR 5 -0-.0 John M. Hutcheson, Esq. m. 
Alexander Currie, Esq. Pes 2 2 0} Donald MacDonald, Esq. ...... 
Duncan Shaw, Esq. Peer Gee: 2 0 0O|/Mrs. Andrew Carmichael, SECH 
Rev. John Nelson, D.D. ......... 1 1 OJT.O. Hunter, Esq. . : 
Thomas Prentice, Esq. ............ 1 1 0|Saml. F. Nicol, Esq. Meme 
Bsp Pauly Esg- 4. ne OS IIO Matthew Hill, Esq. Së es 
John Paul, Esq. EE 1 1 0/Jobn Erskine, Esq. . EA 
Graham Brymner, Esd e ke MacDougall, Esq... E 
John R. Allison, Esq. ............ 1 1 0|John H. Carmichael, Esq. . Mum 
Robert Little, Esq. esee eae 1.170 William Letham. ...:....5-5 5 2- | 
Alexander a pe E O 07 Jobn B. Crawhall; Esq. pease. 
Colin $. Caird, ACUTE da 1 1 0O0|Robert Binnie, Esq. eir de 
John C. Ee Tec, 1-1: EE Entre DEE 
John MacGregor, Esq... 1 1 O0|James-Miller, Esq. "ees «os. 
William McClure, Esq. Pate cee 1 1 0|/Rey. John Gemmel, M.A. ...... 
Alexander Scott, Esq. Ver TTE O eege 
James Stewart, Esq C c ee lee George Hider, Esq. 5.2.92 
Edward Blackmore, Ee 0 
HALIFAX. 
July 3.—aJohn Waterhouse, Esq. ..... .............-. ZU SNP 
Aug. 2.—aMrs. Pinchpack .......... Mr PE eM abeat qs 
PR ee VOLE Maas e ooo este GRE EC EES D Ox (tN 
L4 
HULL 
July 13.—Rev. John Dick .............. oo» e ee Blt C, 
iai Ae ee 1 IEA o o e ese AO 
» s —John M. Hamilton ee LL 6€ 
IRVINE. 
£8 8 0 


Bä 


BHO HH kd kd eneen en kal kal kal kel kel kal ke 


os DA 


= 


cme KENDAL. - 
July 15.—alsaac Brown, Esq. ... 


` 


LEAMINGTON. 


July 13.—aT. Harwood, Esq. ......... Ee Ee 


`- LIVERPOOL. 


Aug. 18.—aMiss Watson . 


‘Sept. 10.—St. Saviour’s 
John W. Bardsley ...... 


Aug. 14.—aJohn Bewley, 1 
MANCHESTER. M 
^ ne 
July 8.—«A. Gibson, Esq. (£0 10 6,1875and 1876) £1 1 0 T 
mug d.—q E. Waelsson, ee a ONE dL RO 4 
è Sept. 22, —By Cheque eec ERES 44 1 6 K 
. With the following lists :— B 
. AH. M. Lawrence, Esq. ......... El ST COIN. Atkinson, Nede ETE £10 0 0 
R. Hampson, Esq. ............... eeler LU El leg M RE NE 220 
Rev. H.R. Heywood ............ TO “OJ. R. Barton, Megan eT TTE 500 
T. Rymer, Boss oe oce DEAS E TEIL Fatteson, SON RE |. Dom 
— «Rev. E. Bates ..... IX Ro e DT 0 John Napier Bede M 2 22) 
aRev. Canon Woodhouse ...... 1 1 0 Bee, W. Richardson........ ...... 010 6 . 
«Rev. B. E. Buckley ............ T 1 'QRev..T.J[. Fàrthing UN 10508 
O E essel PABA e E E 010 6 
In Reese EE LCE E Pooley, Esq. ee 2.52 40:9 
` Ven: Archdeacon Anson ......... 2 2 0laH. Lowen NOMS Me e MEN T JOVE 
n. Ww. Eeer LI, «Geo. Fox, Esq., for 3 years TRUCO 
E duuter Bso oe eser. 1 1' O0joG. Gauthorpe, Esq. ............ 010 6 
Lister Sharpe, Esq. ............... AO lg. Tootal Broadhurst, Esq. 9.9 OS 
Bese Archer ol eal.auee. 0.5, 0 ]Mr&uenACH(o lees l 41-308 
aH. R. H. Nash, Esq. ............ 1 1 .0/W.lMeksen, Fsqitesoin.ns | o 2D 
Bude ee S 1 1 0|«R. Milne Redhead, Esq. ...... 2 25% 


- The following are the two Resolutions passed in Manchester :— 


vw 


At the General Meeting : “That this Meeting warmly approves of the objects of the 


Palestine Exploration Fund, and pledges itself to use every exertion to raise the sum of 
atleast £500 during the year 1875." : 


At a subsequent meeting of subscribers : ** That an effort be made to raise the sum of — 


. £500 as soon as possible,” 


Statement of Account. 


Remitted direct through Man- [Received E E £324 3 6 

_ chester Association............ £33 2 0 Promised also on the above 

Donations and Subscriptions... | 191 1 e Condition: Aye. a 40 0 0 

Promised on the condition of ————— 
£500 being raised and paid £364 3 6 
in advance by request ...... 100 0 0 


The money forwarded from Manchester is devoted to the outfit and maintenance of 
a special man on the Survey. 


Thus it is necessary during the next three months to raise about £140, or rather more 
6 


DN ps - 


MOTEL TWREROSE. 7 7 


E. Aug. 6.—By Cash ............... É d EE ESOS 
E «John Broad: «BSqsste. oot eee eet et AO AOS 
x Thos. J. Dunn, ISS eo c Lr SC CNET ee HORE NI 010 6 


eener, EE EEN KEE (Ug Die ra 


! Ioni. SMa coser pa iidem nt £010 6 
| PLYMOUTH. v — 
Sept. .23.—John Shelly, Begin Decatur die, £010 6 
E Em TREATS agli a Cnr os ES 
E TEIGNMOUTH, v 
y A O A O AOS AS EE 
A ! ies e € t e d 
== TUNBRIDGE WELLS. i E 
E July 5.—aCapt. W. J. Blackburne-Maze ............ £2 2,50 Te 
3 ge €, A- Baxter 0... Ls des OA ee 1 "0. 0,2 ee E 
Sept. 15.—C. Bagnall, Esg. merer etienne nene AO xod a E" 
bau pui 
WINCHESTER. ` ` a EE 
H É “iF ty x e? f 
July 1.—By Cash... eee UT ER n SEDE m d der 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 3a ok S 
Sept. 11.—By cash ..... eere £10 14 05 i 
E AS 
) EE 10 10 
W. Bassett, Esq. EE 0 4 0 


- Hon. Mrs. Annesley Gore ... 


. aH. M. Blair; Eq. — 


LADIES' ASSOCIATION. 


The following meetings have been held and addressed by Mrs. Finn:— 
1. Mrs. Henry Lacon’s, 7, Hyde Park Street. 


2. Lady Vernon’s, July 6th, 1875. 


3. Stafford House, July 12th, 1875. 
4. Miss Matthews, July 19th, 1875. 


` 5. Lady Elizabeth Pringle, Undermount, Bonchurch, August 18th, 1875. 
At Lady Vernon's Mrs. Finn explained the objects and the work of the Fund — 


to the Queen of the Netherlands and a distinguished company. 

At Stafford House, very kindly lent for the purpose by the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mrs. Finn addressed a crowded audience. The chair was taken by 
Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, one of the members of the executive committee. - 


The following names have been added to Mis. Finn’s list of donors and 


- members of the Ladies’ Association — 


The Lady Julia Lockwood... 
Mrs. Broadley d : 
Miss Roberts 
T. Bartlett, Esq... aa 
H. Nichols Willinek, Esq. S bene 
Rev. T. Cornthwaite ex t e act 
Lady Anderson 
Mrs. Don .. 

Miss Mitchell 
Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, Bart. ... 


Miss Russell 

Miss Lunns ... 

Mrs. Henry Lacon... ES s E 

Lady Anderson ` ` = x: ae =e Së SES S 

EWwum n . - SOON 

Do. and smal? sums 

aMrs. Temple Layton 
aLady Selwyn Ibbetson 
&Mrs. Holt Yates 
aMrs. Bompas 


4H HA COON HM OSD OH OD HH OOH ND HOM He ta We 
un hd ` td bd fd 
eeeëbrwetaobbeobebbbuawwngeetab 


> 
S 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee fy 


f 


yp 


dim pl "runc ta'y mM y 


A 


REM ay Elbe: ando 
E Lady Harvey (a10s. 6d. de 
] ‘arious sums 
Anon SC 
eer, Bailie Hamilton F 
. aThe Lady Harriet Baillie-Hamilton ` 
E aRight Hon. the Lord Claud Hamilton ... 


ES T ES 
Ladies desirous of joining this association are requested to communicate with, — "e 
Mm Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W, | 


~ 


; Richard GE and p ARA SEN 
he Boy of J SEN AS One Guinea. To annual subseribers of om ie Gu 

- Sixteen Shillings, post free, by application to the Office of the Society A 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 


QUART TERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain em S Wore 


E Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer's Work. 
. Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of ‘oa 


- Olermont-Ganneau. 1874, 1875. 
It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State. E 
pU It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows := 
First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 
Second Series, Nos. I. and III. 
January, 1872; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874; J anuary, (St 
A few copies remain of Nos. I. e Il. of the First Series. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA: Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN: Rey. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 

ANNAN: 

-ANSTRUTHER: W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 
-ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

AYR : Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BanNsLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder. 

as BASINGSTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 

i Baru: Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. E 
BzrrAsr: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 
Brsuor's WAurHAM : Rev. H. R. Fleming. 
BIRKENHEAD : Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Dell, Esq., St. Aidan's Ss 
BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 


BLACKBURN : Rey. Canon Birch Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. Nevill 
Haworth. 


Bovmin : S. Hicks, Esq. 

Boiron : George Monk, Esq. 
BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
BRIGHTON : Rev. C. E, Douglass, 
BROADSTAIRS : Rey. J. H. Carr. 
Brousse : Rev. W. J. Devereux. 
Burney: Rev, C. L. Reynolds. 


i 
Bury : Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec. — 5 | 


CAMBRIDGE: W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John's College; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq, B.A., Gonville and Caius. 
(CANADA: Tor onto, —Subseriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 
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CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Rev. J. Davidson. x : LN 
CHIPPENHAM : A. T: Keary, Esq. 5 

CLIFTON and BrisroL: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg, 
CITY AND County op Cork : H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 
Damasous: Rev. W. Wright. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. at Esq. 


Devonport: J. Venning, Esq. : Ege 

DoncHESTER: Rey. E Moule. Pa ae E- 
Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. T NER 
DUNDEE : Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas, — Alex. Seott, Esq. Ce Sr 


Durnam : Rev. J. Talbot. 
DUNFERMLINE: Rey. A. Graham. ` d 
EasrBOURNE: Rev. H. R. Whelpton. ee 
EDINBURGH : Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. o Esq., = x. 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. Voce 
EXETER : Rer. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. x 
FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. y 
FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 
FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. ña ; 
FonrAR: T. Wilkie, Esq. 1 
FLkETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. - Ass UE 
Frome: Rev. T. G. Rooke. 2 
GATESHEAD : Rev. H. O. Sterland. à z 


Gaza: J. G. Pickard, Esq. 


GLAsGow : Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A. , 

M*Grigor, Esq. E. 
GrovcEsTER: Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. ri 
GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H. M.I. N. 
HALSTEAD : Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J, W. Coombes. 
astines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 
HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 
HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 
HrxmAM : John Hope, Jun., Esq. 
Hircurn: J. Pollard, Esq. 

Horywoop: Major Griffin. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 
Hu: J: P. Bell, Esq., M.D. 
HUNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey, 
Ipswicn : Rey. J. R. Turnock. 

TrvinE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL: Robert Somervell, Esq. 
KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 
LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 
Leamincron: Rev. C. Carus-Wilson. 
LEDBURY : Rev. Salter Stooke. 


EN V ew Convener of Local Commitee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 


. Marker HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 


Preston: Rev. E. F. Linton. 
-— READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 


ames SEN Ge 
Rey. R. Straffen. l 2,9 d 
SKEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. : Y Cep 
CHFIELD : Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 

 LiNCOLN: Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 


| MALVERN: Rey. C. E. Ranken. 

| MANCHESTER : Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 
 Massrizrp: T. W. Clarke, Esq. E. 
Marcare: Rey. G. Collis. H 


Merton Mowsray : Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. y 

MzrnosEk: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MrippLEsBOROUGI: Rev. Edmund Jackson. | 

Monrnosr : Mr. Mackie. 

MorPETH : Dr. Robinson. ] 

Mosstry: Rey. J. Taylor. i l à 

Newark: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mvs. Tallents; Mon. Scc.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. ' 

NEWCASTLE ` on. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. ; Hon. Sec— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 

NonTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

Patstey: Rey. J. Dods. 

Perri : John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PLYyuouTH : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 


— 


REIGATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 
Rronwoxp, Surrey: R. R. Alexander, Esq. 
SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 
SEVENOAKS : Graham Jackson, Esq. 
SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 
SHERBCRNE: J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOWERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

Sr. ALBANS : Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

ST. ANDREW'S: Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 
Sr. Germans: R. Kerswill, Esq. 
SKIPTON : Rey. J. Windsor. 
STALYBRIDGE: Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 
STOCKTON : Joseph Laidlez, Esq. 


SriRLING : Rev. W, Taylor í 
Stroup: T. S. Osborne, Esq. A 
TAUNTON : 4 


TEIGNMOUTH : Rey. H. Hutchins. 
TIVERTON : Rev. H. A. Jukes. 
Torquay : Rey. Preb. Wolfe. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Geo. Bartram, Es sq. 
VICTORIA, Australia: Rev. W., R. Fletcher. : 
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WARMINSTER ` W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 
We ts: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 
Wrzsrox-suPER-MamE: Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 
WnrrBy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

WILLESDEN: Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER: Miss Zornlin. 

Winpsor: Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 

Worcester: Rey. Francis J. Eld. 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


AGENTS. ` 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
ARBROATH : Mr. J. F. Hood. 
BARNSLEY : T. and C. Lingard, Cazoa:sie Offi 32. 
BATH : Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 
BIRKENIEAD : Mr. T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge Strect, Hamilton Square. 
Bonus: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH: Mr. Hankinson. 
BRIGHTON : Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Burnley: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James's Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: Mr. Dixon, Market Hill. 
CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 
CLIFTON and BrisroL: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 
Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 
DUNDEE : Miss Middleton, High Street. 
EASTBOURNE: Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 
EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 4, St. Andrew Square, 
Fataormt : Mr. R. C. Richards. 
Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 
GREENOCK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 
Hauirax: Mr. King, North Gate. 
HircHIN: Mr. John Palmer, High Street. 
. HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Tubb, Estate Buildings. 
Hot: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 
LEEDS : Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
NEWARK : Mr. E. J. Ridge, Market Place. 
NORTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Taylor, Gold Street. 
PERTH: Mrs. Paton. 
Preston : Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate. 
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OB ek W.W. Wisa Silver Street: 
RIDGE WELLS: Mr. R. Pelion, Parade. 


WINCHESTER : Nee Si «xd SE GENEE 
— WoLYERHAMPTON: Mr. J. MD. Rocback. 


8 je 


e pur by AE: Lor F 
` marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can. 

has d by paea 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those mar 

e the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by 


' subseribers for 55s. A selection of: any 25 or 50 can be made at We same terms, 
. but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the Se e 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs*from among these _ e 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 
_ Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, - Se 
or the Office of the Fund. 


THE “SEAL OF HAGGAL” 
Casts of this small seal have been taken. Their price is 2s. 6d. each. 


mn d 8 d 

E ERRATA. ` 
4 * E 
In July Quarterly, p. 1, business sheet, the name W. M. Carr, £1 1 0, must We 

be omitted, this amount being the sum acknowledged in p. 4, under the head: De 

Bishopwearmouth. b 

Mrs. Fenn Clarke's subscription of £1 1 0 was also omitted in the last 4 

Quarterly Statement, ; CO 
E 

E 
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PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


. Patron—THE QUEEN. 


Quarterly Statement 
FOR 1876. 


| LONDON : 
PUBLISHED ar THE SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 9, PALL MALL EAST, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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INDEX. 


"Aak, 141 

Aana, 142 
Aaruna, 90 
Abala, 143 

Abar, 143 

Abel Meholah, 15 
Abira, 94, 144 


Akara, 143 
“Akbara, 144 
Akidu, 94 
Aksakaba, 81 
Aksaph, 76 
Aksep, 97 
Aleppo, Hebrew Manuscripts at, 55 
Altar on Ebal, 191 
Amashna, 96 
“Ameku, 144 
American Expedition, The, 47 
Ani, 143 

An Kenamu, 144 
*Ansü, 93 
Anuath, 67 
Anuheru, 141 

' Aphla, 141 
Apht(en), 142 
Aphuken, 142 
Arana, 96 
Ashushen, 142 
'Astalatu, 96 
Asor, 72 

Atamm, 97 

Atara, 94, 143 
Atsion, 84 
'Awertah, 194 


Badia, 144 
Bamai, 93 
Bar, 141 
Baratu, 144 
Bartu, 94 
Batna, 95 
Beithsheal, 82 
Berk(na), 145 


. Bet Anata, 144 


Betariph, 72 
Bethar, 12 

Betheked, 73 
Bethelia, 15 


Bethsarisa, 68 

Betosnea, 71 

Bet Shara, 144 

Bezek, 69 

Caphar Gamala, 16 

Ceperaria, 71 

Chasbi, 15 

Choba, 71 

Cofer-Marlon, 79 

Conder, Lieut., On Early Christian 
Topography in Pa- 
lestine, 11 

Rock-cut Tombs, 17 

Address at Manches- 
ter, 32 

Conference at the Scientific Apparatus 
Loan Exhibition, 153 

Cozeba, 70 

Dapour, 80 

Diocletianopolis, 11 

Djaraou, 75 

Ed, The Altar of, 28 

Emmaus, 172 

Enam, 66 

Etam, The Rock, 175 

Fathoura, 72 

Fenekhu, 90 

Garob, 70 

Geba of Horsemen, 15 

Geneth Asnah, 141 

Gerizim, 190 

Geuta, 90 

Graves without Chambers, 19 

Habatza, 142 

Ham, 145 

Hamath, 78 

Harkara, 144 

Harkatu, 144 

Harnemata, 80 

Hasta, 72 

Hatzara, 96 

Hazor, 77 

Hemut, 94 

Heshbu, 141 

Hiklaim, 143 

Horar, 143 

Iblamu, 141 

Ihmam, 142 

Ilatu, 144 

Iphu, 142 

Irtah, 142 

Iskar, 197 

Tuluta, 90 

Jacob's Well, 162 


25 9 
23 25 


iv INDEX. ; : 


Jah . . and Matamim, 78 

Jelden, 82 

Jenetu, 142 
Jerusalem, Discovery at, 9 

o Tomb at, 61 

Joshua’s Tomb, 192 

Juhem, 90 

Kaana, 96 

Kalamon, 20 

Kamata, 94 

Kaphuta, 144 

Kasuna, 97 

Kebatua(n), 140 

Kebau, 145 

Kefr Aziz, 70 

Keneh, 91 

Kenetu, 143 

Kenneratu, 96 

Kenut, 142 

Kerara, 143 

Keramen, 144 

Keret Sennau, 94 

Keriathaal, 82 

Keriath Anab, 80 

Kethu (na), 93 

Khaouretsa, 81 

Kiliimna, 141 

Kokim Tombs, 18 

Latau ’Araka, 141 

Lauza, 96 

List of the Birds collected for the Pales- 
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QUARTERLY STATEMENT, January, 1876.] 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


PREFACE. 


Dvrine the winter months necessarily spent in England the 
officers of the Survey are engaged upon the office work connected 
with the great map of Palestine. For this purpose a room has 
been engaged in London. The materials brought home by Lieu- 
tenants Conder and Kitchener are of far greater importance than was 
expected. They consist of an addition to the map-work of 1,600 
square miles, chiefly lying in the territory of Judah and Philistia. 
About 180 square miles of Lower Galilee are accomplished. There 
remain only some 1,400 square miles to complete the map of 
Western Palestine from Dan to Beersheba. We may therefore 
look forward with some confidence to the speedy completion of this 
part of our work. The reconnaissance of the Negeb, or South Country, 
with the examination of the ruined cities of that district, and a few 
disputed sites, will follow. 

About 20 miles of levelling between the Mediterranean and the 
Sea of Galilee have been concluded. It was for this object that the 
British Association made, in 1874, a grant of £100. A very large 
number of names have been collected in the low hills of the Shep- 
helah, the proportion previously unknown being nearly nine- 
tenths. The number of special plans is now 83. Among the new 
ones are surveys of Ascalon, Arsuf, and Beisan, to the scale of a foot 
to the mile, and one of Masada, showing the positions of the Roman 
camp and the wall of circumvallation, Among the most interesting 
late ruins of Palestine are those of the churches. We have now 
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^ 
special plans of thirty of these. Notes on the architectural features D 
of these have appeared from time to time in Lieutenant Conder's 
reports. The Crusading castles, also of interest from an architectural 
point of view, have been planned. A very large number of masons’ 
marks have been collected. 

Lieutenant Kitchener's photographs are about to be published. 
A selected list will be found in another page. Among them are 
many views never before taken, and of the highest Biblical in. 
terest, such as the Valley of Elah, the Valley of Sorek, two 
views of M. Olermont-Ganneau's proposed site of Adullam, the 
site of Jonathan’s attack on the camp of the Philistines, and 
others. The descriptive letterpress of these photographs will be 
written by Lieutenant Kitchener himself, 

The notes accumulated during the year's work have been far more 
voluminous than our published reports would seem to show. These 
reports, indeed, are but a very small part of the whole, which can 
only be published when the work is completed, and when the 
descriptions can be accompanied by plans, sketches, and illustra- 
tions, Among the notes are some obtained from one of the last 
surviving monks of Carmel, on the Carmel convents. The identi- 
fications newly proposed are now over one hundred. Some of these 
have been combated, but the Committee, while putting them for- 
ward as Lieutenant Conder's conclusions, would ask the réaders of 
the Quarterly Statement, if they cannot accept them, to refrain from 
comment until they can be tested by the safest method of proof, a 
comparison with the map itself. 

The preparations for the return of the party will commence 
almost immediately, and it is hoped they will again be afield at the 
commencement of early spring, 

With regard to the attack on the Survey Party we have little to 
report except what will be found in the next page. The claim made 
by the Consul for payment of expenses incurred is still under con- 
sideration, 

The plan for diocesan representatives will, it is hoped, lead to a 
aniem increase of interest among Church of England people. The 
Committee are most anxious to let it be known that they are not 


departing from the undenominational character which the Society 
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. has always preserved. Any suggestions for a similar use of 
Nonconformist organisations will be gratefully received and con- 
sidered, 

The income of the Fund during the year 1875 has shown a grati- 
fymg increase. We ask for continued and early support during 
1876, the tenth year of our existence, 


NOTES. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications by officers 
of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
such proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them 
in the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them, 


Annual subscribers are earnestly requested to forward their subscriptions for 
the current year at their earliest convenience and without waiting for application. 
It is best to cross all cheques to Coutts and Co., and if so crossed they may be 
left payable to bearer. 


The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


The amount received at the central office between September 30th and 
December 28th was £1003 8s. 8d. The balance of current accounts at the 
latter date was £184 12s, 8d. 


Ladies desivous of joining the Ladies’ Associations are requested to communicate 
with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 


Cases for binding the Quarterly Statements are now ready, and can be had on 
application to Messrs. R. Bentley aud Son, 8, New Burlington Street, or to the 
office of the Fund. They are in green or brown cloth, with the stamp of the 
Society, uniform in appearance with ‘‘ Our Work in Palestine,” price one shilling. 
They can be obtained for any year by subscribers who have procured their sets, 
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4 NOTES. 


DIOCESAN REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Committee have resolved upon obtaining, if possible, a representative and 
lecturer for every Diocese in England, who will be prepared to give lectures or 
to preach in behalf of the Fund, and to act generally as organising secretaries 
within the limits assigned to them. These appointments are by no means in- 
tended as a departure from the neutral ground on which the Society rests ; but 
solely as à help to Church of England supporters to the Fund, and, as stated else- 
where, the Committee will be very glad to use the organisation of the Noncon- 
formist bodies in any practicable way which may be suggested. 

The following gentlemen have already kindly offered their services :— 

PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. b 

Diocese of Exeter : Rev. Franklin Bellamy, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Devonport. 

Gloucester and Bristol: E. H. Stanley, Esq., 80, City Road, Bristol. 

Archdeaconry of Hereford: Rev. J. S. Stooke- Vaughan, Welington Heath 
Vicarage, Ledbury. 

Archdeaconry of Salop : Rev. A. F. Forbes, Badger Rectory. 

o Lichfield : np » 

London: Rev. Henry Geary, 268, North Audley Street. 

Norwieh : Rev. F. C. Long, Stowupland, Stowmarket. 

Essex: Rev. W. H. A. Emna, Great Blakenham Rectory. 

Peterborough : Rev. A. F. Foster, Farndish Rectory, Wellingborough. 

Worcester : Rev. F. W. Holland, Evesham (Member of General and Executive 
Committee, and one of the Hon. Secretaries to the Fund). 

Archdeaconry of Surrey : Rev. R. J. Griffiths, 10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent 
Road, S.E. 

PROVINCE or YORK. 

York : Rev. J. De Courcy Baldwin, Training College, York. 

Archdeaconry of Craven: Rey..J. C. Henley, Kirkby Malham Vicarage. 

It is hoped to fill up this list before the next Quarterly Statement. 


Suggestions and offers of help from Scotland and Ireland will be most gratefully 
received, 


LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


Drawing-room meetings have been held in various places during the last 
three months. Mr. and Mrs. F. Braby, of Sydenham, gathered a number 
of their friends together on the evening of Nov. 10, to hear from Mrs. Finn 
an account of the work, Photographs and water-colour drawings were used to 
illustrate the subject, and a Ladies’ Association for Sydenham was at once formed. 

In Edinburgh and Glasgow a series of drawing-room meetings has been held. 
One on Noy. 12, at the house of the Misses Stevenson, where about 130 
were present and listened to the sketch of our work given in about an hour 
and a half with the help of photographs and drawings, and of a model specially 
prepared of Mount Moriah and the Temple Enclosure in accordance with the 
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survey and discoveries of Major Wilson and Captain Warren. Here, and at 
the succeeding meetings in other houses, contributions were made to the Fund. 
The Rev. Mr. White (successor to Dr. Candlish), spoke at this meeting. 

The next meeting was held on November 15th at the house of the Dean 
and the Hon. Mrs. Montgomery. The Dean opened the proceedings; among 
the visitors was the Bishop of Edinburgh. 

On November 17th a meeting was held at the house of the Rev. V. G. and: 
Mrs. Faithfull, and on the next day, the 18th, at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Main. Mr. W. Dickson, who had himself been in Jerusalem, fol- 
lowed up the account of the exploration, giving the results of his own experience 
and travels in the Holy Land. The Rev. Mr. Main also spoke, and pointed 
out in a few forcible sentences the immense value, as shown hy these recent 
discoveries, of the apparently ‘‘dry lists of names” contained in the Bible, 
but which now give us invaluable evidence as to the accuracy of Holy Writ. 
Mr. Sheriff Campbell added his testimony as to the value, in a legal point 
of view, of evidence of this nature. Dr. Moir also spoke. 

On Saturday, Nov. 20, a meeting was held at Lord and Lady Teignmouth’s, 
and the proceedings were opened by Lord Teignmouth. After Mrs. Finn had 
described the Exploration work, the Bishop of Edinburgh summed up, drawing 
attention to the wonderful and unexpected results of the work done in laying 
bare the mighty works of old, beneath the vast accumulation of rubbish and 
débris in Jerusalem, and well described the accounts of the explorers as being as 
interesting as a.romance in their wonderful details. 

The last meeting in Edinburgh was at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Caird, and 
was presided over by the Rey. F. Horatius Bonar, who opened the proceedings, 
and spoke with the keenest interest as having himself visited the Holy City, 
and having followed the reports of the work done and doing there as one who 
has been on the spot cannot help doing. Mr. W. Dickson spoke here, also, and 
earnestly commended the work to those present as one which it was a national 
disgrace to leave incomplete. 

The result of these meetings was the formation of an influential Ladies’ Associ- 
ation, and a considerable sum was contributed in money. Our warm thanks are 
due to the ladies and gentlemen above mentioned, and to the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
for the hearty support which has been given to this effort on behalf of our work. 

At Glasgow the meetings were arranged by the local secretaries, the Rev. 
Donald Macleod, Rev. Prof. Dickson, and Mr. MeGrigor, with the active and mest 
kind co-operation of their lady friends. Mrs. Macleod had the first meeting in 
her own drawing-room on Nov. 23; the next was held at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Collins. The Rev. D. Macleod made a long and interesting speech, kindly 
here and elsewhere assisting in the proceedings, which, on account of the absence 
of Mrs. Finn through" illness, were conducted by her daughter. Meetings were 
held at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Alston (Nov. 26), Mr. and Mrs. McGrigor 


(Nov. 27), Sir James and Miss Watson (Nov. 29). A large meeting of ladies 


was addressed on Dec. 2, and on the evening of the same day Mrs. Archibald 
Watson assembled a large party of her friends, among whom was Lieut. Van de 
Velde, to whose early survey of Palestine, in 1852, we owe the fullest map of the 


«country hitherto published. Here in Glasgow, as in Edinburgh, the ladies have 
formed an association with the intention of doing all in their power to assist in 


raising the funds needed for a vigorous prosecution of the work begun by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Mrs. Finn (The Elms, Brook Green, W.) will gladly give assistance to any 
ladies who may be disposed to follow the examples given above, by interest- 
ing their friends in our work, and helping us to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Lieutenant Kitchener has brought home with him a small collection of 
photographs, which have been added to the list of those already published. A 
selection of twelve will be issued immediately with descriptive letterpress by 
Lieutenant Kitchener himself (price one guinea). The others will follow. They 
can be procured of the agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 56, Charing Cross. The- 
following is a list of the sclected twelve :— 

- The Valley of Sorek (1 Sam. vi. 12). 
- The Valley of Michmash (Judges xx. 31, and Isaiah x. 28). 
. Mount Moriah. 

- The Mosque El Aksa. 

. Elisha's Fountain (2 Kings ii. 22). 
Bethlehem. 

- Interior of the Dome of the Rock. 

- The Baptism in Jordan. 

. Cana in Galilee. 

10. Bethany. 

11. The Way of the Cross. 

12. The Holy Sepulchre. 
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THE TRIAL AT ACRE. 


In compliance with instructions received from Sir Henry Elliot, 
H. B. M. Ambassador at Constantinople, Mr. Noel Temple Moore, Consul 
at Jerusalem, proceeded to Safed on the 31st August to represent the 
English interests in the trial of the persons accused of participation in 
the attack on Lieutenant Conder and his party. 

On arrival at Safed he found that the trial was awaiting his presence: 
at Acre, whither the accused persons had been removed. 

At Acre Mr. Moore found that his Turkish colleague was Colonel 
Rushdi Bey, chief of the police force of the Villayet of Syria. It was. 
arranged with the Governor of Acre that the trial should be held 
before a special commission consisting of Colonel Rushdi Bey, Mr. 
Moore, the Cadi, and a Mohammedan and a Christian member of the 
local Medjliss. 

The proceedings commenced on Saturday, the 11th of September, in 
an apartment of the Serai specially allotied for the purpose. Lieutenants 
Conder and Kitchener personally attended the greater part of the 
sittings. Great difficulty was experienced at the outset in discovering 
who were the delinquents. By dint of cross-examination thirteen were 
inculpated. 

The trial closed on Tuesday, the 28th September. At the subse- 
quent meeting of the Commission a paper was produced embodying the 
views of the Medjliss (for the remaining members had now been added 
to the original three) as to the punishments to be inflicted, of which the 
Turkish delegate appeared to have no previous knowledge. Of the 
sixteen individuals convicted, eight were condemned to two months’, 
six to three months’, and two to one year’s imprisonment, and £112 10s. 
was awarded as damages. The eight men sentenced to two months” 
incarceration were natives of Safed, who were punished chiefly for with- 
holding evidence as to the names of the men who commenced and took 
an active part in the attack. The other eight were all Algerines 
settled at Safed. Ali Agha Allan (a connection of the Emir Abd el 
Kader), who was the primary cause of the fray, and five others, namely, 
Hadj Arab, Mohammed et Tahir, Ali Zeyyan, and Mohammed Rosa, 
were condemned to three months, while the remaining two, namely, 
Kahloush, and the negro Massoud, were sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment, because they were seen immediately after the attack with 
weapons in their hands, one carrying a gun and a sword, and the other 
pistols andja club. 

On the reading of the paper strong remonstrances were made as to the 
inadequacy of the punishments, and on these representations the sum 
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of £37 10s. was added to the fine, being the value of certain things 
stolen from the tents; a month was added to the smaller periods of im- 
prisonment, and six months to the sentence on Kahloush and Massoud. 
Mr. Moore’s Turkish colleague concurred with him as to the shortness 
of the periods of imprisonment, but differed as to the amount of damages. 
The latter has now been fixed at a sum which we hope will be acceded 
to by the Superior Court of Damascus. 

It is also intended to make efforts to enforce the due execution of the 
sentences upon the guilty persons. The satisfactory result of the trial 
is due in a great measure to the vigour and promptitude of Mr. Noel 
Temple Moore. 


NOTE BY CAPTAIN WARREN. 


Sept. 30th, 1875. 

I wisH to correct a few misapprehensions into which Lieut. Conder 
has fallen ín recent communications. 

Quarterly, 3rd July, 1875, p. 166. Makkedah. The identification of El 
Moghar as Makkedah was made by me, and published in Quarterly of 
1871, p. 91, and in “ Our Work in Palestine,” p. 217. 

Idem, p. 134, Masada. The“ Serpent's Path ” was scaled by the Rey. 
Dr. Barclay and myself in 1867, and I have no doubt is still accessible, 
though rather a difficult path during the hot season. 

Quarterly, October, 1874, p. 244. I examined the summit of Kurn 
Surtabeh in 1867, and found there the citadel of a town, a good plan of 
which was then in existence, published by Herr Zschokke. O: W. 


Po ÓN 


NOTE ON M. GANNEAU'S PAPER, “THE ARABS IN 
PALESTINE." 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following:—In the remarkable paper 
on “‘The Arabs in Palestine ” that appeared in your last number, it is 
stated by M. Clermont-Ganneau, at p. 208, that the fellaheen of Modern 
Palestine are apparently the descendants of the ancient Canaanite 
nations. It will be very interesting to ascertain whether this is the 
case. If it is, it throws light on several passages in Scripture that haye 
perplexed me for some years, I mean those which speak of these ancient 
tribes as existing in the last days, and being then destroyed by the 
vengeance of God. I subjoin a list of these passages. It will be found 
that all of them point more or less distinctly to this fact. N umbers 
xxiy. 17-24; Isaiah xi. 10-14; xxv. 10; xxxiv. 5, 6; Ixiii, 1-6; 
Jeremiah xlviii, xlix.; Ezekiel XXV., XxXv.; Daniel xi. 41-43; Joel 
ii. 15; Amos i. 6; ii. 5; ix, 12; Obadiah 17-91. To the above may per- 
haps be added— Psalm 1x. 8; Ixxxiii. 6-8, and possibly other passages, 
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DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM, Oct. 21, 1875. 

In the piece of ground west of the north road leading from Damascus 
Gate, about 150 yards from the gate, some interesting tombs have been 
recently discovered. The proprietor was digging a cistern, and about 
fifteen feet below the surface came upon rock which sounded hollow 
when struck. He broke through this and found beneath it some 
sepulchral chambers. In the structure of the tombs there is nothing 
very unusual, but in one of the chambers is a large stone chest which, 
when discovered, contained human bones. It is cut from a single stone, 
measures 7 ft. 7 in. in length, 2 ft. 8 in. in breadth, and 3 ft. 2 in. in 
height. It stands upon four fest, and has its rim cut to receive a lid. 
Some broken pieces of what is believed to have been the lid were found 
near. The rock roof of the chamber has been cut away in order to 
admit this chest, which is evidently of far later date than the tombs, 
which appear to be very ancient. Its use is not very clear. It is not 
an ordinary sarcophagus, and is much too large fora body. The most 
probable supposition that suggests itselfis that it formed a cover for the 
protection of the wooden or leaden coffin of some distinguished person 
which has long since been rifled and removed. Near, perhaps over, this 
spot once stood the church dedicated to St. Stephen. Is it possible that 
in this chest we have the last resting-place of Eudocia? I send you an 
excellent plan and sections of the tombs made by M. Schick. 

| THOMAS CHAPLIN. 


THE PARIS GEOGRAPHICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tux following correspondence has been received on the map work sent 
to the Paris Geographical Exhibition :— 
1. Lieut.-Col. T. Montgomerie, R.E., to the Chairman of the Pales- 


tine Exploration Fund. 
Sept. 30th, 1875. 


To the Chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Srr,—I have the honour to inform you that the Paris Geographical 
Congress intends to send you a Letter of Distinction in recognition of the 
services of the Palestine Exploration Fund. This letter will be forwarded 
to you in due course, as you will see by the enclosed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. MONTGOMERIE, Lt.-Col. R.E., 
H.M.’s. Commissioner, Paris Geographical Congress. 
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2. THE Commissary- General, International Congress of Geographical 
Science, to the Commissioner for Great Britain. 

: Paris, le 16 Septembre, 1875. 
Monsieur le Commissaire, 

J'ai l'honneur de vous informer que le Jury International des récom- 
penses du Congrés International des Sciences Géographiques a décerné 
une récompense de l'ordre le plus élevé au “ Palestine Exploration 
Fund.” 

Aussitót que les rapports du Jury me seront parvenus, je m'émpres- 
serai de yous adresser cette Lettre de Distinction. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Commissaire, l'assurance de ma haute 
considération, 

Le Commissaire Général, 
Baron REILLE. 


South Kensington Museum, 23rd Dec., 1875. 

SIR,—I am directed be the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education to acquaint you that their Lordships have received through 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with a request that 
it might be forwarded to its proper destination, the accompanying testi- 
monial, or letter of distinction, awarded to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund by the International Geographical Congress which was held this 
year at Paris. 

It is stated in the despatch received from Lord Lyons that letters of 
this description are the highest testimonials awarded by the Congress to 
exhibitors. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
The President, Palestine Exploration Fund, 


9, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Société de Geographie, 
Congrès International des Sciences Géographiques. 
Deuxiéme Session, tenue à Paris. 
1875. 
Lettre de Distinction. 
5 Paris, le 11 Aôut, 1875. 
i€ Groupe. 
Monsieur le Président,—L'Exposition du PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND a paru au J ury International mériter une récompense exceptionelle. 
Les cartes, plans, reliefs, photographies, etc®., de la Terre Sainte, 
envoyés par cette association scientifique au Congrés de Paris présentent 


une telle importance géographique que les distinctions prévues par le 
réglement ne pouvaient leur étre appliquées, 
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J'ai l'honneur, au nom du Congrés de porter à votre connaissance cette 
haute appreciation du Jury et de vous delivrer pour le PALESTINE EXPLO- 
RATION FUND la présente Lettre de Distinction comme la récompenso 
de l'ordre le plus élevé décernée à l'occasion de Exposition. 

Veuillez agréer, M. le Président, l'assurance de ma haute considération. 

Le Vice-Amiral, 
President du Congrés, 
Et de la Société de Géographie, Paris, 
a Dr La RoNCIERÉ-LE-NOURY. 
A Monsieur le Président du PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TOPOGRAPHY IN PALESTINE. 


THE study of the topography of Palestine in periods subsequent to 
Biblical times is not merely a matter of antiquarian curiosity, it is 
intimately connected with the more important study of the topography 
of the Bible. We possess valuable works, like the Onomasticon of 
Eusebius and Jerome, the ancient Itineraries, and the medieval 
travels, Christian and Jewish, containing hints and observations, the 
importance of which depends on the trustworthy character of the work 
in which any of them appear. To estimate fairly how far we may rely 
on-these supplementary authorities we must consider the later topo- 
graphy as a whole, and thence deduce the amount of confidence to be 
placed in any particular statement bearing on Biblical questions. 

I have in former reports touched upon medieval and Crusading sites, 
such as the Tower of Eder, the two Ascalons, &c., but a few remarks on. 
the earlier topography of Byzantine Palestine and of the Onomasticon 
may perhaps be of value. e 

Of the thirty-three episcopal towns of the Palestina Prima of the 
fifth-century division of the Holy Land (a district almost exactly 
answering to the Roman Judæa and Samaria taken together), six only 
remained unknown in the time of Reland, who has carefully arranged 
the whole number in alphabetical order. These six are—Apathus, 
between Jericho and Sebaste; Diocletianopolis, south of Jerusalem ;, 
Minois, near Gaza; and Sozuza Tovus. Minois alone is immediately 
recognisable as being the present ruin of El Minieh, on the north 
bank of Wady Refah, the supposed River of Egypt. 


Ẹ 


© Diocletianopolis was a town of some little importance as an episcopal 
see, and the bishops appear as early as the Council of Chalcedon, 451 
A.D. Reland, however, gives no indication of its position, and the 
identification depends on a passage in an Italian work called “ Siria 
Sacra,” of which I discovered a copy in the library of the Carmel Con- 
vent, dating 1695 A.D. Here we find that Diocletianopolis was on the 
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road from Jerusalem to Hebron, and “come nota il Baudran” was 
originally called Bethsaca. Athanasius, mentioned in the papers of 
the Synod of Jerusalem, was one of its bishops under the Patriarch 
Peter. 

Now we find from Reland that the southern town of Bezek, probably 
the Betexn of Ant. v. 1, was on the same road from Hebron to J erusalem, 
and two miles from Bethzur. It was of this town that Adonibezek was 
lord (Judges i. 4), whose thumbs and great toes were cut off by the 
men of Judah after a great battle against the Perizzites and Canaanites 
in Bezek. Reland, with his usual critical acumen, proposes the 
identity of this site with the Bezeth of the book of Maccabees; a 
measurement on the map leads to the same conclusion, for the large 
ruin of Beit Z'ata, which I have proposed to identify with Bezeth, lies 
about two miles north of Beit Sur, the ancient Bethzur. It is interest- 
ing to observe the existence of those niched vaults which Dr. Tobler, in 
‘confirmation of my suggestion on the subject when writing about Beit 
Jibrin, informs us were originally Roman) columbaria; they are not 
common in Palestine, and occur only in parts where other indications 
of Roman work exist. Here, therefore, as at Beisan, Lydda, Amwas, 
and in other places, the Hebrew or Aramaic name has outlived the 
more pretentious title conferred by the conquerors, and the Diocle- 
tianopolis of the early Christians, the Bezeth of the Maccabees, and the 
Bezek of the Old Testament, may, it would seem, be identified, with 
tolerable certainty, with the important ruins surrounding the modern 
village of Küfin. 


II. 


Of Sozuza I have spoken in former reports. It seems clear that the 
site of the town lay between Cesarea Maritima and Sebaste. It is 
variously written Soscuris and Sorucis, whence the transition to Serúr, 
which I proposed last year, is easy. Deir Serúr, the town discovered by 
us between Sebaste and Cæsarea, shows signs of having been a large 
and important place in early Christian times. 


III. 


Bethar, another site mentioned in the Itineraries, is of great import- 
ance as serving to fix the position of Antipatris. It is called Bethar 
both in the Antonine and in the Jerusalem or Bordeau Pilgrim’s 
Itinerary; its distance from Cesarea is variously given as sixteen and 
eighteen Roman miles, and that from Antipatris was ten Roman miles. 
It appears to me to agree well with the present village of Tireh on the 
road from Ras el ‘Ain to Cesarea, which is nearly nineteen Roman 
miles from the last noted, and abont nine from Ras el “Ain, making 
twenty-eight in all. This completes the list of distances round Anti- 


patris, which stand as below, affording pretty satisfactory evidence of 
identity of Ras el ‘Ain with Antipatris :— 
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Lydda to Antipatris 12 Roman miles ; to Ras el Ain 114 Roman miles, 


Tireh m 10 33 E 29 9 à LE 
Cæsarea Léi 28 a ” 2». 28 2 
Galgula (Galgilieh) 6 ys » PERO » 
Jaffa (150 stadia) 19 » (2) s 5s 3 3 


The distance, 150 stadia, given by Josephus, agrees with no proposed 
site for Antipatris, but if we read pr — 110 for py = 150, a change easily 
made, we get 132 Roman miles, which is quite near enough. 


IV. 

The Onomasticon. In his valuable introductory chapter Reland sums 
up carefully the merits and defects of this great work as far as his: 
information allowed him to criticise it. The merits he enumerates are 
five, the defects five, as below :— 


Merits. 1. Certainty of correct reading where Greek and Latin agree. 

2. The annotations and corrections of Jerome. 

3. The additional information given by Jerome. 

4, Mutual corrections in errors of orthography, names, &c. 

5. Passages omitted by Jerome recoverable in the Greek text. 

1. The principal places whence measurements are made are not 
defined as to relative position. 

The four quarters of the compass alone are noticed, minor 
divisions being disregarded. 

Relative positions of ten important places are not given. 

The descriptions are sometimes vague. 

. Irrelevant matter is inserted. 


Defects. 


bo 


Lowy 


ex 


To this list I would propose to add another merit and another 
defect :— 
Merit. 6. The minute acquaintance shown by Jerome with the out-of-the- 
way parts as well as with the more frequerited in Palestine. 
Defect. 6. The impossible identifications of Scriptural sites occasionally: 
occurring dependent on a similarity of name alone. 


The real value of the Onomasticon and other topographical notices: 
by Eusebius and Jerome, seems to me to consist in the accurate know-- 
ledge of the country shown by the authors. That the distances should 
when the text is uncorrupted, be correct, is not a matter of astonish-. 
ment when we remember that the principal Roman roads, to which 
alone they refer, were marked with milestones, which remain in numbers, 
to the present day. 

As regards the identification of ancient sites, the only advantage 
possessed by these authors was in the more perfect preservation of the 
nomenclature in their time as compared with the nineteenth century, 
but it seems plain that they were far more hasty than modern students 
of Mr. Grove's school would be in fixing upon a site of similar name 


without reference to other requisites. 
I may add a few examples which seem to bear out these views, and 


e 
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to show that the value of the Onomasticon lies in its facts and not in 
its deductions :— 

(1st.) As regards knowledge of the country. Anab, a town of Judah, 
is identified by Eusebius with Betoannaba, four miles east of Lydda- 
Jerome, however, adds a note that many supposed it to be Beth-anna- 
bam, eight miles in the same direction. Now in a direction south-east 
of Lydda we find at the present day, at the distance of five Roman miles, 
the village of Annabeh on a road which leads five miles farther to Beit 
Nuba. In these I think we can hardly fail to recognise the Betoannaba 
and Bethannabam of Jerome. ` 

Under this very head we have, on the other hand, a remarkable 
instance of misidentification ; neither of the sites is within the territory 
of Judab, and the town of Anab lay in the region of the Negeb or 
Daroma, where we fixed it as west of Debir (Dháheriyeh), some thirty 
miles from the place where it is fixed by the Onomasticon. 

Other instances occur as follows :—Three Gilgals are noticed in the 
Biblo, and occur in the modern nomenclature ; with all of these Jerome 
was acquainted, and he describes them all accurately. Salem, near to 
Cinon, is placed south of Beisan, but Jerome fails not to notice another 
Salem eighteen miles from the same centre, but situate in the great 
plein of Esdraelon. The distance agrees exactly with the village of 
Salim, near Ta‘anik. Jerome even notices that the native place of 
Nahum the Elkoshite was pointed out to him in Galilee, near Jordan 
—no doubt the present Elkasyun, near the Huleh lake, giving us an 
idea of the extent of the more out-of-the-way parts of Palestine visited 
by this great author in his wanderings. 

(2nd.) The instances of incorrect identification are very numerous. 
: Thus, Betam, or Bethemin, which lay four miles from the Terebinth of 
Mamre, is evidently the modern Beit “Ainún at about that distance from 
Ramét el *Amleh, where the terebinth was in the fourth century sup- 
posed to have stood. Yet Eusebius weuld identify it with Ain, a city 
of Simeon lying in the Beersheba desert. Bareca and the Valley of 
Blessings are now identified with the ruin of Breikút and Wady Arrub. 
(I may observe in passing that W. el Arrub is probably the Arruboth of 
1 Kings v. 10, in which case the Socoh mentioned with it would be 
Shiukh, a town close to Wady el Arrub on the south.) Jerome makes 
Kefr Barucha to be identical with the modern Beni Naim. He further 


mentions a Bareca as near Ashdod, probably the modern Burka, close to 
Esdúd. l 


V. 


A few more obscure sites mentioned by the Onomasticon may be 
very easily identified. Thus, Kaphar Zachariah, near which existed the 
House of the Terebinth, and where the tomb of Zachariah was found, is- 
no doubt the modern Kefr Zakeria, near which is a Christian ruin 
called Deir el Butm—Convent of the Terebinth. Maspha, a Mizpeh 
lying north of Eleutheropolis, is no doubt Khirbet el Mesherfeh in the 


"3-4 47. Moy 2 
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same direction, the name having the same meaning as the Hebrew 
Mispeh. Bera, eight miles north of Eleutheropolis, is evidently the 
modern XKhirbet el Bireh at about that distance. If, as M. Ganneau 
thinks, the Timnath of the Onomasticon is to be sought near the road 
from Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem, a Khirbet Tibneh will be found to 
exist in that direction, besides the two well-known ruins of the same 
name which probably represent Timnah of Samson and Timnath of 
Joshua. To nearly all these sites, correctly described by Eusebius and 
Jerome, incorrect identifications or suggestions are added by those 
authors. ; 

The Survey of Palestine will, I hope, show clearly that the topo- 
graphical lists of Joshua are neither fragmentary nor unsystematic ; 
that, as I have before pointed out, the towns are grouped under their 
royal cities, and occur in regular order. Such classification was first 
hinted by Mr. Grove; the new identifications by M. Ganneau observe 
the rule, and so agree well with those of the Survey. It seems to me, 
therefore, that identifications, whether ancient or modern, which dis- 
regard such conditions, and trust, as did Jerome or Eusebius, to simi- 
larity of sound alone, are but of little value, and serve rather to confuse 
what we have already made certain, 

A place called Chasbi is mentioned by the Onomasticon as a deserted 
spot near Adullam. It seems identical with the Achzib or Chezib of 
Josh. xv. 44, which again appears Micah ‘i. 14, in connection with 
Maresha and Adullam. It seems also likely to be the same as Cason 
(Kacev, LXX. Alex.), translated in authorised version “in the harvest 
time,” which if a town was near Adullam. This forms a good check - 
both on the identification of Adullam by M. Ganneau and on my own 
identification of Achzib or Chezib with Khirbet Kussa, “the ruin of the 
tale” taking the place of the Hebrew “town of liars,” and the site being 
at a distance of about five miles from ‘Aid el Miéh. This is an instance 
of the true value of notices in the Onomasticon. 

Abel Meholah is a case in which the identification of the Onomasticon 
seems correct. It existed eight miles south of Beisan, and has there- 
fore been placed on Murray’s new map at a ruin called Shukk. It 
seems, however, to have escaped notice that the name still exists under 
the form ‘Ain Helwe, in the plain cast of Shukk and west of Sa‘kit, the 
« meadow of circles" being the broad downs of the south end of the 
Beisan valley, but the name now transformed into “Sweet Spring.” 

Geba of Horsemen, a town on Carmel, is often mentioned in the 
Itineraries. Eusebius places it at Gabe, sixteen miles from Cesarea. 
The place is of importance as defining the limit of Lower Galilee. It 
is evidently the modern Jeb‘a, on the west slopes of Carmel, not far from 
“Athlit, but this village is not to be found on Murray’s new map of 
Palestine. 

VI. 

A few mediæval sites from other sources may be mentioned in the 

same connection, Bethelia was a town with a famous heathen temple 


We, 
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situate close to Gaza. It isno doubt the modern Beit Lehia, which 
lies among the olive groves north of the city, and retains its religious 
character by the mosque and minaret which no doubt replace the 
ancient temple. Caphar Gamala was the place to which Gamaliel, 
according to a venerable tradition, conveyed the bones of St. Stephen 
after martyrdom, and where they were afterwards miraculously dis- 
covered. It was twenty miles from Jerusalem, and may therefore be 
identified with Beit Jemál, near Yermúk, an identification which I do 
not find noticed in the Bible Dictionary. 

In a former report from Beit *Atáb I proposed with some diffidence 
that the little tomb house of Sheikh Samit, standing prominently above 
the valley of Soreg, near Ser‘a, might have some connection with a 
tradition of the tomb of Samson. I now find, in the course of my 
studies of medieval writers, that as late as 1334 A.D. the tomb of 
Samson was shown to Isaac Chelo, in this same village, which renders 
the connection with Sheikh Samit highly probable.* à 

In the same Jewish Itinerary we find mention of Roma or Rumah, 
where was the cave of Caisran whence the Messias was expected to 
appear. I have shown in a former report that this cave is to be found 
at the modern ruined village of Rumeh. The tradition originates in an 
extraordinary Targum on Exod. xii. 42, which runs as follows: “For 
Moses goeth forth from the desert and King Messias from Roma.” 
Isaac Chelo, as well as other Jewish travellers of the same date, show 
throughout a familiarity with the Targums and Talmud which is very 
valuable in some of the Galilean sites, as I hope later to be able to 
show in the case of Capernaum. 


WIE 


The advent of the Crusaders acted as a disturbing element in the 
topography of Palestine. Their knowledge of the country was very 
imperfect, their imitation of Arab names is barbarous, and the mistakes 
made in sites not generally famous are numerous. The passion for 
localising sacred memories had reached its height in the ninth century. 
Thus in 700 A.D. Arculphus visited only seven or eight holy places in 
Jerusalem, but Bernard the wise, in 867 A.D., notices about twenty, 
and a few more were added in the twelfth century. A well-known 
instance of Crusading error exists in the identification of the modern 
Arsuf, a coast town north of J affa, with Antipatris, Asher, and even 
Ashdod. In the same way William of Tyre places Porphyrion, which 
stood, according to the ancient Itineraries, between Sidon and Beirút, 
at Haifa, and accordingly we find that the Bishop of Haifa, or Por- 
phyrion, was under the metropolitan of Cesarea. This error has a 
certain value because it serves to show that the town of Sycaminos is 
not to be placed at Haifa, but as having a bish op separate aud distinct 


* I see that M. Ganneau (Quarterly Statement, October, 1875, p. 211) men- 
tions a tradition, evidently cf Christian origin, in which Sheikh Samit appears as 
the brother of Shamshúm el Jebbar, : 
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from the Bishop of Porphyrion, must be considered a separate site, and 
placed probably (from its distance in the Antonini Itenerary) at Tell el 
Semak, where are remains of a considerable early Christian town, as 
pointed out by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake and by myself in former 
reports. 

The Crusaders, as Reland remarks, even confounded the Sea of 
Galilee with the Mediterranean, and placed the site of some places 
mentioned in the New Testament as near Tiberias on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. Thus they supposed a connection between the name 
of the town Caiapha or Caiaphas (the modern Haifa), which Benjamin 
of Tudela makes to have beeu founded by Caiaphas the high priest, and 
Cephas, the Greek name of Simon Peter. Hence, at Haifa the Crusad- 
ing clergy showed the rock where Simon Peter fished, possibly the 
present Tell el Semak, or * mound of the fish." A second rock was 
shown at Jaffa, probably near the Church of St. Peter, with the same 
tradition. To this curious confusion of ideas may also perhaps be 
traced the existence of a Crusading Capernaum between Caipha and 
Caesarea, 

In a former report (Quarterly Statement, April, 1875, p. 90) I supposed 
this site, called Kefr Tauchumin by Jerome and the Talmud, and Kefr 
Thaucum or Capernaum by later writers, to be the present Tantura ; 
the distances given by Benjamin of Tudela, however, serve to place the 
Crusading Capernaum at the modern village of Kefr Lam, where are 
remains of a medieval fortress. This will appear from the Itinerary as 
below :-— 

Caiphas to Capernaum, 4 parasangs = 14 English miles. ) Benjamin Tudela. 

23 Cesarea ` 10 e 35 A J 

The true distances are :— 

Haifa to Kefr Lam, 14 English miles. 
25 Cesarea, 36 53 

These brief notes will, I hope, be enough to show that a great amount 
of incidental information as to scriptural topography is to be obtained 
by study of the obscurer sites mentioned in Talmudic and early Chris- 
tian writers. Where, however, the more famous, such as Capernaum, 
Gilgal, &c., are concerned, ecclesiastical tradition of the middle ages 
tends rather to confuse than to assist the student. EE eet 
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THE question of rock-cut sepulchres being one of special interest in 
Palestine as connected with the great question of the Holy Sepulchre, 
I may perhaps be allowed a few words to supplement Dr. Tobler’s 


notice in the last Quarterly Statement. 
C 
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In the course of the Survey I have examined some 400 or 500 tombs, 
and have obtained about 100 plans, endeavouring always to get some 
indication of the date of the structure. 

The four species mentioned by Dr. Tobler may be divided into two 
groups: Ist, those with kokim; 2nd, those with side loculi. He does 
not mention the other varieties common in Palestine, viz., 1st, graves 
not in rock chambers; 2nd, rock-swnk graves with two loculi. 

Of each of these four divisions there are specimens serving roughly to 
fix the date. 

lst Group. Kokim tombs.—These have been variously described as 
tombs with the “perpendicular,” “ pigeon-hole,” “oven,” “deep,” 
“sunk,” or “long” loculus, to all of which titles Dr. Tobler objects, 
proposing the very simple expedient of securing uniformity of descrip- 
tion by returning to the original Jewish title, which I intend in future 
to adopt. Such tombs are carefully described in the Talmud, and the 
dimensions there given tally with the average size of chamber and 
graves of this class. 

There seems to me evidence in Palestine itself of these tombs being 
Jewish work. In many cases the kokim exist in one chamber, with 
loculi differently arranged in another; but in every case, as far as my 
experience goes, it is the outer, or more ancient chamber, which bas 
the kokim, whilst the loculi exist in the inner or more recently ex- 
cavated. 

The scanty inscriptions in Hebrew which I have found on tombs have 
all belonged to tombs with kokim, and I have never seen a Christian or 
a Greek inscription on such a tomb. The seven-branched candlestick 
we have also found only on tombs with kokim. 

Another indication of antiquity may be found in the osteophagi to 
be discovered often in these chambers. They bear, as described by 
M. Ganneau, Hebrew inseriptions which he dates at about the first 
century A.D. The first of these ingeriptions were communicated to 
the Fund in August, 1873, by Dr. Chaplin. As the osteophagi are 
not sufficiently large for an entire body, yet contain the bones of 
adults, it seems evident, as he then remarked, that they can only have 
been used after the body had decayed and the skeleton fallen to pieces. 
If, then, they were used to preserve piously the bones of former occu- 
pants of the kokim, when it was desired to place other bodies in these 
receptacles, it seems to argue a great antiquity for the kokim. 

That further accommodation was often so obtained without the labour 
of rock excavation, we see clearly at Beisan, where sarcophagi of full 
size have been ranged parallel with the side loculi of the chamber. 

2nd. Group. Side loculi tombs.—Under this head I would include the 
three varieties mentioned by Dr. Tobler as shelf graves, trough graves, 

. and sunk graves. 

The disposition is in either case the same. An arched recess, gene- 
rally 6 to 7 feet long, and 24 feet wide, and 5 to 6 feet high, is cut atthe 
back and on either side of the chamber. ‘The loculus consists either of 


pc 
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a grave sunk in this recess, or more generally there is a rock wall 
reaching 2 to 3 feet up in front, and thus forming a deep sarcophagus 
covered with flat slabs. If the recess is not on the level of the chamber 
floor we have the shelf loculus. In either case the body lay with its 
side (not with its feet) to the wall of the chamber. "Thus the title side 
loculus applies to all. There seems no distinction of date between the 
three kinds, but rather one of labour, the better tombs containing the 
trough loculus, which required more labour, though more than one 
kind may be found in the same tomb. 

In some cases more than one loculus exists under one arch or arco- 
solium. A sort of transition style may be recognised where two loculi 
exist with a space between under one areosolium, but endwise to the 
outer chamber like kokim. 

These tombs appear later than the kokim tombs. I measured a great 
number of valuable examples with Greek inscriptions (some known) at 
Suk Wady Barada (ancient Abila). In Palestine itself I found an 
example with a Greek graphita at Sheikh Bureik. The inner or more 
recent chambers of the kokim tombs have often side loculi. At Shefa 
‘Amr, a seat of the early Rabbis, I visited such a tomb highly decorated 
with Christian emblems and a Greek inscription. Unless we suppose 
that other nations buried their dead with the Jews, we must conclude 
this to bea later Jewish style of tomb. This fact may be cited in 
favour of the authenticity of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 

3rd Group. Graves without chambers.—The Romans in Palestine seem 
to have used columbaria or sarcophagi, but a few examples occur, as 
near Seffurieh, of sarcophagi sunk in the rock, and covered with the 
usual lid. Another kind of grave, which is indeed the arcosolium cut 
in the face of a cliff instead of within a chamber, occurs in cemeteries 
of the second group. The columbaria exist in well-known Roman sites, 
such as that of Diocletianopolis, which I hope to show clearly is to be 
found at the modern village of Kufin, an interesting identification, and, 
as I think, quite new. 

Ath Group. Rock-sunl tombs.—By this term I have invariably described 
a kind of sepulere not mentioned by Dr. Tobler, and scarcely known to 
exist near Jerusalem. One example occurs on Olivet, and others were 
planned by M. Ganneau in the Kerm es Sheikh. It consists of a trough 
some 63 feet long, 3 feet wide, and from 4 to 5 feet deep, sunk in the flat 
surface of the rock, and covered by a great block 7 feet long; on either 
long side of the trough exists a recess or arcosolium, with a grave sunk 
jn its floor. Thus the tomb held two bodies, and no more, placed side 
by side, with the trough between. 

According to native tradition these tombs are Christian. A large 
cemetery of such exists in connection with a medieval tower at Iksal, 
and is known as the Frank cemetery. The tombs are supposed to have 
held man and wife. 

Several of this class of tombs give instances of Greek Christian in- 
scriptions, as that found by M. Ganneau at Kh. Zakeriyeh. In the one 
on Olivet were found two leaden coffins with crosses upon them. 
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None of these systems of burial seem to have had any reference to 
orientation, and are hence not used by the Moslems. 

A few specimens of structural sepulchres on the first or second system 
exist in Palestine. 

Thus arranged and dated, we find the method of sepulture used by 
each succeeding race, Jew, Heathen, or Christian, in Palestine. 

The Crusaders seem to have been buried as in Europe, thus we may 
confine group No. 4 to the Byzantine period, when a great deal of 
rock excavation was executed. 

A careful paper, should I have time to draw it up, with plans of the 
important specimens collected by us, and professional opinion on the 
architectural details, would, I hope, in our present state of information, 
go far to settle the question of date, which would render the sepulchres 
thus classified of extreme value to antiquarians. C. R. C. 
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IN his paper on the Jerusalem Itinerary, published in the “ Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie? for J uly, 1875, M. Ganneau calls attention 
to the omission of the name Kalámun upon our map of Carmel as well 
as upon those of M. Guerin and Vandevelde, whilst it is to be found on 
the maps of Robinson, Ritter, and Jacotin. The explanation is simple, 
and, as in many other cases in Palestine, I have little doubt that the 
place has two names, the second of which is suggested by M. Ganneau, 
and actually appears on our map. 

Ritter places Kalamón north-east of El Keniseh. Kalamón is men- 
tioned by Isaac Chelo (1334 A.D.) as an important ruin near the sea, 
between Sycaminos and Cæsarea. The#rench army, in returning from 
Acca, passed through a place of the same name, and in the Notitia of 
the Roman knights it is mentioned as the quarters of one cohort and of 
certain native mounted archers. There is, therefore, little doubt as to 
its whereabouts, and M. Ganneau concludes thus: “< Par induction la 
position de Kalamoun tomberait d'aprés ce raisonnement un peu au nord 
du point marqué oW dans la carte du Lieutenant Conder en face de 
Ferch Iskander.” This position agrees with that given on Murray's 
new map. 

I find, on inspecting the Specimen map of Carmel, published in the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly for J. anuary, 1875, that the “ point 
marked oW” in question is a well. M. Ganneau appears to haye mis- 
taken the small circle which in large surveys generally marks a well 
for the letter o; W, of course stands for well. A little to the north- 


On reference to the ruiu list I find it to consist 
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of heaps of stones, and that a lintel with a cross cut on it was observed— 
an indication, as we suppose, of the place having been inhabited by the 


` early Christians before the time of the Crusades. 


M. Ganneau himself suggests the identity of Kalamon and the Castra 
of the Talmud (nop). This site is mentioned by the Gemara as 
situate in Galilee near Khiphah, apparently the modern Haifa, and it is 
noted as one of the places inhabited by the Minim or pagans. “The 
Jews dwellin Khiphah, but the Minim in Castra" (cf. Reland, s. v.). 
This mention of its inhabitants makes it almost certain that the Castra 
of the Talmud is the Castra Samaritorum noticed by Antony of Piacenza 
as near Sugamia (Sycaminos), and beneath the monastery of the prophet 
Elijah. One other step alone is required in the identification, and I 
think it will hardly be denied that Kefr el Samír (village of the Samír) 
is the corruption of Castra Samaritorum (camp of the Samaritans), for 
the simple rcason that the monastery in question is none other than the 
Dayr at Ain Siah, a spring known to the Carmelite monks as the Foun- 
tain of Elijah. 

Itis not to be supposed that Antony of Piacenza refers to the convent 
at present existing, which dates only from 1825 A.D., or to its prede- 
cessor on the same spot founded in 1631. 

Tne convent of St. Brocardus was founded in 1209 at the Fountain 
of Elijah. In 1238 the monks were all massacred and thrown into a 
large reservoir still existing beneath the fountain, whence the valley over 
which the ruins of the convent stand is known as the Valley of Martyrs. 
A curious legend of the petrification of certain fruits by the prophet 
attaches to the place. The owner of the garden existing in Elijah's time 
(and still flourishing) refused to give the prophet any of its fruit, and 
said his ground produced only stones, “Stones be they,” was the angry 
reply, and the petrified plums and melons are still visible, though a 
heretical geologist might give them the harder appellation of geodes. 
This site is mentioned by Mr. Drake (Quarterly Statement, April, 1873, 
p. 15), and we possess detailed notes as to the remains of the convent. 
It will be found to be placed on the map half a mile north of Kefr el 
Samir, and is considerably higher up the side of the hill. The two serve 
to verify one another, and may plainly be identified with the Castra 
Samaritorum and convent of Elijah mentioned by Antony of Piacenza. 

It seems, therefore, that we have recovered the more important of the 
two names by which this site was known at different periods. Whether 
the other title, Calamon, still exists in the memory of the peasantry it 
will be easy to find on revisiting the spot; meanwhile it is satisfactory 
to be able to show that an important ruin has not been omitted in the 
survey work, Gh diss Ur 
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August 15th, 1875. 

THE only synagogue of the interesting group in Galilee first explored 
by Major Wilson which the survey party have as yet examined is that 
of the ruin of Umm el 'Amud on a hill east of the Buttauf plain. I have 
not found this mentioned in any of the early travels in Palestine which 
serve to identify and date many of the other synagogues, and, indeed, 
the name of the site is lost, being replaced by the modern title, meaning 
** Mother of the Column.” 

The synagogue is much ruined, and a part has been removed to build 
a sort of small keep or fortress south of it, near the Roman road. There 
are, however, traces of four rows of columns, and the plan seems to haye 
been identical with that of others, namely, five walks, three doors to the 
south, and a doublo column (as described and sketched in Major Wilson's 
paper, Quarterly Statement, April, 1869), at the north end of the two 
outer rows of pillars. Of these outer double columns the greater part of 
that on the north-west corner is here standing in situ ; the other has fallen 
and lies near to its original position. The bases of the two most southern 
columus, flanking the middle walk, are also 4n situ. Thus we have the 
means of ascertaining both the length and the width of the synagogue. 
The measurements thus obtained give a striking indication of the stan- 
dard used, which seems to me to be clearly the medium cubit mentioned 
by the Taimudical writers, which was used in the measurements of 
buildings, and which from actual measurement of the unit (the barley- 


corn), of which it contained 144, has been fixed by some writers at 16 
inches, 


Measurements taken, Feet. Cubits. 

Length of colonnade 53ft., approximately - (59' 4") equals 40 cub. 
Breadth of two walks 26ft., do. ST 47 09: MN Y o6 
Base of a column measures ..................... 25-4. sss EEN 
Upperidiametendomes atao tenn IS SECH Tias 
Total height of pillar (abacus to base cla suc LOL. s 
Height of pedestal and SY nea D dé 
Capital of attached HEES Star 01,, 
Lintel main doom Joop co TOO NE QN ERU. cade (oue 

Do. dé. "height: IDAS y Gë ico LS. 


The decayed state of the ruin prevented the two main measures from 
being taken within a few inches, but they are near enough when taken 
with the exacter measures of the details. 

The outer wall of the Synagogue has disappeared beneath rubbish, but 
the entire plan of the building can perhaps be recovered by comparison 
with more perfect specimens. Thus in the width we have five walks 
ten cubits broad, giving fifty cubits interior measurement. 

The length of the colonnade is 40 cubits, which with 6 columns 
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12 cubits base gives an intercolumniation of 5:9 cubits, or about 7' 10", 
being very nearly the same as that of the synagogue of Arbela, which is 
exactly 6 cubits = 8 feet. Adding 6 cubits on either end of the building 
(in imitation of the plan of the Tell Hum synagogue), we obtain a total 
interior length of 52 cubits, being 4 cubits short of the length of the 
great synagogues of Tell Hum and Kerazeh. 

The capitals of the pillars are of a very simple character. Attached 


` pilasters seem to have been built against the walls either in or outside. 


A stylobate of simple moulding, identical with that of the pedestals on 
which the pillars stood and sixteen inches high, ran round the building. 

In the little keep I found, besides pillar-shafts of dimensions identical 
with those of the synagogue, three lintels which probably belonged to 
the three southern doors of the synagogue. The longest, 8' 4" by 2 4", 
represents two lions flanking a base, which may perhaps represent the 
pot of manna (see Photograph No. 73, old series). They are boldly 
though roughly cut; the stone is broken in two. The other two have 
sunk centres with a surrounding conventional border of a very effective 
twisted pattern. 

It would be very interesting to know the date of this building, but of 
this we have no positive evidence. 

It is known that Rabbi Simeon bar Iochái built twenty-four syna- 
gogues at his own expense. Among these were the synagogues: of 
Kefr Birim, El Jish, and Meirún (where he is buried), visited by Major 
Wilson, also one at Htham, of which we have, I believe, found the site, 
with two others as yet unknown at ZTiria and S‘asa. This famous 
doctor and builder, called ““the great light,” and also ““the spark of 
Moses,” is said to have been the author of the cabalistic book Zohar. 
He lived about 120 A.D. 

The six synagogues enumerated above dato, therefore, from the very 
commencement of the second century. It is extremely probable that 
the synagogue of Umm el ‘Amed may be attributed to the same date 
and the same builder. 

CLAUDE R. CownDER, Lieut. R.E. 


THE STONE OF FOUNDATION AND THE SITE OF 
THE TEMPLE. 
[The substance of this paper has already appeared in the ATHENZUM. | 
L 
THE question whether the “ stone of foundation ” was a portion of the 
solid rock or a movable stone is one of considerable interest in connection 
with the topography of the temple. If the former, it will be easy to fix 


with all but absolute certainty its position, and from it as a starting- 
point, to lay down the sites of the temple, altar, and courts, with no 
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more uncertainty than the uncertain yalue of the cubit renders in- 
evitable. 

The use of the word ¡28 would imply that it was a movable stone, but. 
its (supposed) history, as given by the Rabbis, quite removes it fram 
the category of ordinary stones and represents it as the ceutre* or nucleus 
from which the world was founded. < It is taught that from it the ` 
world was founded, which is the same as to say from Zion the world 
was created. The doctrine of the Bareitha is that Rabbi Eliezer said 
the world was created from its middle, as is said, ‘when the dust 
groweth into hardness and the clods cleave fast together’ (Job xxxviii. 
28). Rabbi Joshua said the world was created from the sides... . 
Rabbi Izaak (Niphka) said the Holy On», blessed be He, threw a stone 
into the sea, and from it the world was created ” (Yoma, 545). Rashi 
explains: “ Zion was first created, and around it the clods were com- 
pacted together until the world was completed on every side.” 
The teaching of the Talmudic doctors therefore indicates clearly 
that the aven sheteyah was rock, and not a detached stone, and also- 
affords an explanation of the use of the word ]38 in connection with if. 
Oniginally, according to their ideas, it was a stone, but when from it the 
world was created, either by a process of accretion from without, as R. 
Joshua held, or by a kind of growth from within, as taught by R. 
Eliezer, it was no longer a stone, though still retaining the name, but 
the foundation of the world, the holiest spot on earth,t “ Zion the per- 
fection of beauty," the place where the ark of the covenant was deposited, 
and where alone the ** visible maj esty of the divine presence " manifested 
itself.] 

The notion that it was a movable stone appears to have arisen in 
later times, and to rest upon no better authority than that of the Toldoth: 
Yesu—a work containing so many silly and blasphemous stories that its 
statements can hardly be regarded as worthy of serious consideration. 
Moreover, the testimony of this book is by no means of a definite charge 
ter, for whilst, according to Buxtorf (Lex. Talm. 2541), it represents the 
stone as identical with that which the patriarch Jacob anointed at 
Bethel, the edition of Wagenseil gives quite a different account of its 


* In subsequent times the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was made the site 
of this as well as of some other traditions stolen from Mount Moriah, 

t The Rabbis have, indeed, a quibble that the chamber over the Holy of 
Holies was holier than the most holy place itself, because it was entered only 
once in seven years, whereas the Holy of Holies was entered every year 
(Pesach. 86a). 

+ The expression ‘ from the time of the former prophets ” (Samuel, David, 
and Solomon) appears intended to indicate that in the time of the second temple 
there was no doubt about the site of the Holy of Holies in Solomon's building. 
Tosefta Yoma (ch. ii.) expressly notes that the ark had been placed upon the 
stone of foundation. About the extent of the holiness of the most holy place 


towards the east in the second temple there was a doubt (Yoma 510, and R. 
Obadiah on Midd. iv, 7). 
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origin—namely, that King David, when digging the foundation (of the 
temple), found it ‘‘over the mouth of the abyss” with the name 


-engraved upon it, and that he brought it up and placed it in the Holy 


of Holies. 

On the whole, then, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
that the aven sheteyah was a portion of rock projecting three finger- 
breadths upwards from the floor of the Holy of Holies, covering a cavity 
which was regarded as the mouth of the abyss, reverenced as the centre 
and fouudation of the world, and having the ineffable name of God 
inscribed upon it.* 

¿Ele 


The statements made in the Talmud, and repeated over and over again 
with great accuracy by rabbinic writers, supply us with the following 
data—viz. : 

1. The stone of foundation (in other words, the solid rock) was the 
highest poiut within the mountain of the house, projecting slightly above 
the floor of the Holy of Holies. 

2, There was a gradual descent from it by means of several flights of 
stairs to the floor of the mountain of the house opposite the eastern 
gate, the difference of tho level of these two points being twenty-two 
cubits (and three finger-breadths). 

3. A line produced from it through the centre of the house towards 
the Mount of Olives would intersect the top of that mount. 

4, From it the rock sloped downwards on the western, northern, and 
southern sides, as well as on the eastern, a “solid and closed founda- 
tion ” six cubits high being made all round the house in order to raise 
the floor to (within three finger-breadths of) its summit. On the eastern 
side this solid foundation was covered by the steps leading down to the 
court, but whether these steps extended along the whole breadth of the 
house is uncertain. 

5. Although the difference in level of the floor of the mountain of 
the house at the eastern gate, and the floor of the temple was (as above 
stated) twenty-two cubits, the rise of the ground outside the courts, 
from east to west, was such that the floor of the temple was only twelve 
cubits above it at the southern and (perhaps) northern gates of the upper 
court. 

The summit of the Sakhrah under the great dome of the rock is the 
only spot in the whole enclosure which answers to these data, and it 
will not be difficult to show that it answers to them in a very remarkable 
degree. 

The Holy House, with its courts, was not in the centre of the enclosure, 


* Tt is impossible not to suspect in these Jewish traditions the origin of the 
sacredness which the Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah. The ‘‘stone,” 
which was the foundation of the world, might afford a fitting resting-place for 
the Prophet on his mysterious journey, and the ‘‘ great abyss” may well have 
suggested the awful legends which still cling to the ** well of souls.” 


We ` 
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but was nearer to its western boundary than to its northern, nearer to 
its northern than to its eastern, and nearer to its eastern than to its 
southern ; in other words, the largest free space was on the south, the 
next on the east, the next on the north, and the smallest on the west. 
In the Tosifoth Yom Toy and Middoth, the following measurements are 
given—viz.: 


Northern space m Sie S INN US ie 115 cubits. 

Breadth of court (north to south) ... és 195775 

Southern space Wë Se? ret &. AR oP 259-b. 5. 
500 

Western space See Si Th ne e Te 100 cubits. 

Length of court (west to east) AJ t "t SS vs 

Eastern space di. vu ad E P ET 2808 2/53 
500 


What authority tho author may have had for this statement I know not, 
but taking it as a useful hypothesis from which to work, and reckoning 
the cubit at twenty inches,* we find (1) that if the centre of the Sakhrah 
be regarded as the centre of the Holy of Holies, the northern boundary 
of the mountain of the house would come to within a few feet of the 
northern limit of the present platform, where is the scarped rock dis- 
covered by Captain Warren; (2) that the northern boundary would 
come to within a few feet of the entrance of El Aksa, a point near which 
other considerations would lead to the supposition that the mountain of 
the house terminated ; (3) that the western boundary would fall a few 
feet west of the foot of the present western ascent to the platform; and 
(4) that the eastern boundary would fall within a few feet of the present 
eastern wall. 

The difficulty presented by the large space left on the west between 
the present boundary wall and the boundary of the ancient enclosure, as 
here supposed, may be met by remembéring the probability that there 
were houses (treasuries, dwelling-houses, &c.) on the western side, and 
that these may have occupied the space. 

As to the levels. Within 153+ feet east of the centre of the Sakhrah 
the rock should descend 10 feet; 93 feet farther east, where the court of 


* The choice of 20 inches is of course purely arbitrary. In building their 
tabernacles the Jews. still make use of the hand-breadth, closing the hand and 
doubling in the thumb. Such a hand-breadth, as I have ascertained by repeated 
measurements, is seldom less than 33 inches, giving a cubit of 21 inches. Some- 
times the point of the thumb is made to project upwards and included in the 
hand-breadth, which of course makes the latter much larger, and brings the 
cubit to 26 or 27 inches, It may be hoped that it is still within the bounds of 
possibility that the ancient standards preserved in Shushan Habbireh (at the 
eastern gate) may be recovered, 

+ I here follow Rabbi Obadiah in taking the distance between the altar and 


the lowest of the steps leading up to the porch to be three cubits (cf. Midd. iii. 6, 
and the Commentaries) 
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the women began, there should be another descont of 16 feet 8 inches; 
and 225 feet still farther east another of 10 feet. Altogether the ground 


— Should be 36 feet 8inches lower than the top of the Sakhrah at a distance 


of 513 feet towards the east. 

Within 58 feet of the centre of the Sakhrah on the north and on the 
south the rock should descend 10 feet (to the level of the upper court), 
and 54 feet farther on the south, and perhaps on the north, other 10 feet 
(to the level of the mountain of the house at that part). 

Captain Warren’s valuable sketch-map of the levels of the Haram 
Area which faces page 159 of ** Our Work in Palestine," shows that if 
the Sakhrah be thus taken as representing the Holy of Holies nearly all 
these levels will fall in without straining. 

On the north there is some reason to suppose that the descent from the 
court was not so rapid as on the southern side. The house Moked, 
which was there, is understood by the rabbinic writers to have been 
built on the ground, and the northern half of it was certainly outside 
of the court, so that we need not be surprised to find that the rock 
makes its farther descent at a greater distance from the Sakhrah 
on the north than on the south, which the map shows to be the 
case. The descent into the court of the women is a greater diffi- 
culty, because the drop of the rock appears to be too far east, but 
it will be evident that these distances and measurements cannot be 
regarded as absolutely exact. The doubt about the cubit prevents 
it. Also the uncertainty as to whether the stairs leading up to the 
court. projected into the court or outwards towards the mountain 
of the house. Those between the court of Israel and the court 
of the women are generally supposed to have projected outwards 
towards the latter, but the slope must have commenced farther west, 
because there were chambers under the court of Israel opening into 
the court of the women. The steps leading up to the court of the 
women from the east are believed to have been outside that court in 
the chel. Possibly some of these steps may have been cut in the rock 
itself. Another element of uncertainty is the possibility of the top of 
the Sakhrah having been cut away since the temple was destroyed,* also 
the question to what extent the space eastward of the courts was 
filled. up artificially. A not unimportant topic of inquiry is whether 
there were steps leading up to or from the eastern gate of the moun- 
tain of the house, or whether that gate was on a level with the ground 
outside and inside, questions to which I have not been able to find a 
satisfactory answer in the Jewish writings. Rashi, indeed (in Berachoth 
54a), speaks of the eastern gate being “outside of the mountain of the 
house in the low wall which was at the foot of the house," but it is not 
certain from this that he understood steps to lead up to the higher level, 


* This isin fact a very probable supposition. Possibly the Mohammedans 
may have shaped it to suit their purposes, and made the gutter upon it to carry 
off the blood of their sacrifices. 
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nor is his opinion on such a subject decisive. Maimonides intimates 
that from the eastern gate to the end of the chel was one level; apparently 
this was from the inner side of the gate. (Beth Habbech vi. 1.) 
Relative to the summit of the Mount of Olives the position of the 
Sakhrah is precisely that indicated in the Talmud as the position of the 
Holy of Holies. I have repeatedly proved by observation that a person 
standing on the top of the mount (near the minaret) may look straight 
through the little dome (judgment-seat of David) and the door of the 
dome of the rock towards the Sakhrah, and conversely, that a person 
placing himself at the eastern door of the latter building and looking 
away in a line at right angles to the door, will look straight at the top of 
the Mount of Olives, a few feet south of the centre of the minaret. 
THomas CHAPLIN, M.D. 
JERUSALEM, September 24th, 1875. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE ALTAR OF ED. 


TuE following letter expresses difficulties which have been felt by 
many with reference to Lieut. Conder’s proposed identification of the 
Altar of Ed. The paper has been shown to Lieut. Conder, who has fur- 


nished a reply to the various points raised by Dr. Hutchinson. The 
substance of this is appended. 


** Let us run through the narrative, and see how clearly it both implies 
and states that the Witness Altar stood on tho left or eastern bank of 
Jordan; that it was erected by Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh within 
the borders of their own inheritance, and therefore could not possibly 
be identified with the western Kurn Surtabeh. 

The Lord had given ** unto Israel all the land which He sware to give 
unto their fathers; and they possessed it, and dwelt therein" (Josh. 
xxi. 43). And so Ephraim, in whose territory the Kurn stands, was in 
full possession and enjoyment of his lot, stretching from the Mediter- 
ranean right up to the west bank of the Jordan. 

Mark this fact as bearing on tho argument, and recollect also that 
Shiloh, the great rendezvous, whence Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
started for their inheritance, was also in Ephraim, and only about four 
and a half miles west of the Kurn. 

The western tribes being in full enjoyment of their inheritance, and 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh having faithfully fulfilled their 
compact (Numb. xxii. 17-19; xxxi. 32), Joshua solemnly blesses and dis- 
misses them to their trans-Jordanic inheritance, warning them signifi- 
cantly to “take diligent heed to do the commandment and the law 
which Moses, the servant of the Lord, charged” them (Josh. xxii. 5). 
As a result of this warning the trans-J ordanic tribes raised this Witness 
Altar in their own isolated inheritance for the information and instruc- 
tion of their descendants. When and where was this altar 1aised ? 


Z 
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“The children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh returned, and departed from the children of Israel out of 
Shiloh, which is in the land of Canaan, to go unto the country of Gilead, 
to the land of their possession. .. . And when they came unto the 
borders of Jordan, that are in the land of Canaan, the children of 
Reuben, and the children of Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh built 
them an altar by Jordan, a great altar to see to. And the children of 
Israel heard say, Behold, the children of Reuben, and the children of 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh have built an altar over against the 
land of Canaan, in the borders of Jordan, at the passage of the children 
of Israel" (Josh. xxii. 9-11). 

Clearly, then, the erection of the altar was not accomplished while the 
two and a half tribes were on their march; separated from their homes 
and belongings by the length of the campaign, they would naturally 
hurry homewards, and it was not until they had passed over Jordan 
unto **the country of Gilead,” Gad's inheritance, and directly opposite 
Shiloh, that the two and a half tribes resolved upon building the Witness 
Altar. That it was erected in the Gilead ** borders of Jordan ” is evident, 
because— 

1. The deputation sent by the children of Israel and headed by Phine- 
has, was ordered over ‘‘ into the land of Gilead,” and there encountered 
the two and a half tribes (Josh. xxii. 13-15). It is more than probable 
that Phinehas opened his speech with the Witness Altar in full view ; 
and, as it were, tangible, when he exclaims, ** What trespass is this that 
ye have committed against the God of Israel?" (Josh. xxii. 16.) The 
point of the deputation and its address would have been lost if the dis- 
puted altar lay in foreign territory, even though that was the territory of 
Ephraim. 

2. It is impossible to believe that the halt of the returning tribes 
around the Kurn, not five miles from Shiloh, and their operations on its 
summit, would have prompted the wording of Josh. xxii. 11, “ And the 
children of Israel heard say." Such a proceeding in the great and 
quarrelsome tribe of Ephraim, hard by the sanctuary at Shiloh, could not 
have been a matter of hearsay ; and if the altar took a long time to erect 
the work could easily have been arrested in limine by the heads of tho 
iribes residing at Shiloh. Clearly the intelligence came, as if from afar, 
after the deliberate erection of the altar, and I think the hearsay report 
implies that it was not within eyesight or earshot of Shiloh, which it 
would have been if erected on the Kurn Surtabeh. 

3. It is impossible to believe that this Witness Altar could have been 
erected by the trans-Jordanic tribes on territory other than their own; 
Ephraim would have resented the intrusion, and certainly would take no 
pains to keep the monument in repair; this would naturally be the care 
of its erectors, but could hardly be maintained in a foreign tribe, sepa- 
rated from them by the at all times rapid and yearly-inundated Jordan. 

4. Again, the main object of the Witness Altar would have been de- 
feated if it had been erected on the right bank of the Jordan. The two 
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and a half tribes clearly foresaw (what eventually happened) that the 
rapid and annually-flooded Jordan would slowly but surely raise a sepa- 
rating barrier between the eastern and western tribes. Mark their 
words: “If we have not rather done it for fear of this thing, saying, In 
time to come your children might speak unto our children, saying, What 
have ye to do with the Lord God of Israel? Jor the Lord hath made 
Jordan a border between us and you, ye children of Reuben and children 
of Gad; ye have no part in the Lord” (Josh, xxii. 24, 25). To obviate 
this, and bearing in mind the parting words of Joshua, “ Take diligent 
hecd to do the commandment and the law which Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, charged you” (Josh. xxii. 5), the trans-Jordanic tribes de- 
termined on erecting the Witness Altar, an exact representation in 
masonry of the brazen altar at Shiloh, to which they might appeal. 
** Behold the pattern of the altar of the Lord” (Josh. xxii. 28). 

The western tribes had the original altar at Shiloh, and would not 
require its pattern on the Kurn, only five miles off; its presence there 
would not have the significance which would be conveyed by its erec- 
tion on a trans-Jordanic site. It was not a witness for the western 
against the eastern tribes, but for the latter against the former, conse- 
quently they (the latter) would jealously guard their witness model, and 
keep it in careful repair, for upon its entirety depended their right to 
membership in the national theocracy. Such being the case, could they 
consign the Witness Altar to the precarious care of the opposite tribe ? 
Surely not; the witness must be on their side of the Jordan, or, in the 
words of the narrative, ‘‘ over against the land of Canaan ;" it must be 
in their safe and jealous custody, and easily accessible to children and 
children’s children. 

5. I do not think the expression “over against the land of Canaan, 
in the borders of Jordan ” (Josh. xxii. 11 ), ean bear any other interpre- 
tation than of exactly fixing somewhere on the left bank the site of the 
altar; the words are apparently added t clear up the somewhat ambigu- 
ous description of the tenth verse. The site is further localised by fixing 
it “at the passage of the children of Israel,” and here the northern ex- 
tremity of that great passage must be alluded to. We are told in Josh. 
iii. 16, “ that the waters which came down from above stood and rose up 
upon an heap very far from the city Adam, that is beside Zaretan.” Now 
Zaretan (the modern Zerthán) is to the north, but in the name of the 
Damich ford, we have probably traces of the city Adam (Lieut. Conder), 
so that we cannot be far from the whereabouts of the Witness Altar. 
Why may it not be sought in the great eastern range directly opposite 
the Kurn, figuring in Robinson’s map as the Mountain of Gilead, 
and culminating in Jebel Osha ? 

6. I cannot understand how Lieut. Conder can make the expression 
“ children of Israel" applicable to the two and a half tribes only ; if go, 
then analogy requires the application of the term throughout this par- 
ticular narrative, and so ver.9 and others ought to read, ** And the children 
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of Israel (i.e., the two and half tribes) returned and departed from the 
children of Israel out of Shiloh.” 

7. Lieut. Conder treads on very dangerous ground when he brings in 
a casual local appellation to suit a name which really does not exist ; the 
word “ Hd” after altar does not exist in the generally received Hebrew 
text, but was supplied by our translators. The passage is literally as 
follows: ‘‘ And the children of Reuben.and the children of Gad named 
the altar, because that is a witness (Ed) between us that Jehovah is 
God” (Grove); so that Ayd has been unwarrantably treated in having 
his name assigned to anon-existent locality. I venture to bring forward 
with equal pretension a name which may assist in localising my eastern 
site; for to the north-west of Mount Gilead, directly opposite Zaretan, 
and between the Wadys Aylun and Zurka, I find (on Robinson’s map) 
the name Abu Obeidah, the mid syllable of which, eid or eyd, is as close 
to Ed as Ayd is. 

Istated at the outset of my paper that ** a careful consideration of the 
Scripture narrative, without any critical disquisition, is alone sufficient 
to upset Lieut. Conder's theory ;" let me now by way of disquisition 
add Josephus's crushing testimony against the western site. 

* Now, when the tribe of Reuben and that of Gad, and as many of the 
Manassites as followed them, were passed over the river, they built an 
altar on the banks of Jordan, as a monument to posterity, and a sign of 
their relation to those who should inhabit on the other side. But when 
those on the other side heard that those who had been dismissed had 
built an altar . . . they were about to pass over the river, and to punish 
them for their subversion of the laws of their country. . . . Accordingly 
they sent as ambassadors to them Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and ten 
more persons that were in esteem among the Hebrews, to learn of them 
what was in their mind when, upon passing over the river, they had built 
an altar upon its banks."— Antiq. B. V. These extracts clearly show, 
what I have attempted to prove, that the Witness Altar was erected after 
ihe passage of the river, that its site must be sought on the eastern, and 
not on the western bank of the Jordan, and that, therefore, it could not 
possibly be on the Kurn Surtabeh. 

Brighton, June 30, 1875. R. F. Hurcurnson, M.D. 


Lieut. Conder replies in substance as follows :— 

1. The Bible and Josephus are silent as to the keeping of the altar in 
repair, and as to its being in sight of Phineas during his speech on 
Mount Gilead. 

2. The Kurn cannot be seen from Shiloh. A high range of mountains 
separates them, and it would be difficult to find one point whence both 
could be seen at once. Also, the distance between the two places is 
eleven miles, not five. Therefore, the Kurn is not “within earshot of 
Shiloh.” 

3. The children of Ephraim not only would have resented, but histori- 
cally did resent, the building of the altar on their ground. 
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4, The object of the altar'was not to preserve the memory of the 
brazen altar (by the Mosaic law all the men of the eastern tribes had to 
visit Shiloh and the brazen altar once every year); but ‘‘lest your 
children should say unto our children . . . the Lord hath made Jordana 
barrier between us.” 

5. The expression ‘‘ over against the land of Canaan” is explained by 
Gesenius to mean in the fore part, in front of. It must be borne in mind 
that the word Canaan means the **hollow country,” or * low country,” 
the Canaanites being the * Lowlanders." In Josh. xi. 3 we find “the 
Canaanite on the east and on the west,” 7.e., east and west of the hills. 
The Arabs of the Ghor (‘‘ hollow or sunken country "), as well as in 
the plain of Sharon, now called the Ghawarni, thus correspond to the 
eastern and western Canaanites. It is therefore most probable that the 
Ghor is meant by the ** land of Canaan" in this case, and the transla- 
tion ‘‘ over against" will not militate against the site proposed. 

6. Lieut. Conder calls attention to the identification proposed by 
himself of Zaretan with Tellul Zahrah (see Quarterly Statement, July, 
1874). No “modern Zerthán ” is known as yet to exist. 

7. The discovery of names which are ‘‘ casual local appellations ” has 
always been considered one of the strongest evidences which can be 
advauced in favour of any identification, and the more casually obtained 
the better. 

8. The name of the altar is “Witness” in the Septuagint and in 
Jerome. The word Ed occurs in the Hebrew, and the meaning is clearly 
as in the A, V. 

9. As regards the suggestion of another site, Abu Obeidah, “ admit- 
ting the propriety of depriving a Bedouin proper name of two out of 
three syllables for the sake of an identification of the one remaining 
(and this, moreover, in a case where the first syllable omitted contains a 
guttural so strong as never to be lost.or added in any known case of 
identification), I would ask a scholar to compare Ed, written Ain, Daleth, 
with my Ayd, written Ain Yeh Dal, and with Dr. Hutchinson’s Hid, 
written Yeh Dal. It is well known to philologists that the Ain is never 
lost, though sometimes changed to He, in the conversion of Hebrew 
names into their present Arabic form. Thus, the remaining syllable in 
Obeidah lacks the most important letter of the syllable it is supposed to 
represent, 

10. As regards the quotation from Josephus, the word used is 
diaBavres, as they were going over, or when they crossed. 
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The following report of the Meeting of December 8 is taken from the 
MANCHESTER COURIER of December 9. Lieutenant Conder has himself 
supplied the address :— 
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A meeting in connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund was 
held in the Town Hall of this city yesterday afternoon. ‘I'he Very Rey. 
the Dean of MANCHESTER presided, and there was a numerous attend- 
ance of ladies and gentlemen. Lieutenant Conder, R.E., the officer in 
command of the Survey expedition, was present, and delivered an 
address. 

The Rev. W. F. Brrcu, the local secretary, explained the object of 
the present meeting. The survey of the Holy Land had to be discon- 
tinued last summer, and it was intended to resume it again in February. 
He was anxious that another meeting should be held in Manchester in 
order, if possible, to obtain money, so that those engaged in the survey 
might be enabled to complete it. The people of Manchester had promised 
to raise £500 in support of the fund, and he was happy to be able to say 
that £400 of it had been received. (Applause.) He had no doubt that 
the other £100, and even more, would be forthcoming. (Applause.) 

The DEAN said they must all feel indebted to Mr. Birch for his prompt 
action in this matter. If the exploration was to be resumed next 
February, it was quite time that the Committee in London, who were 
responsible for the expenses, should know what means they had at their 
command. As to the advisability of their attempts to raise money for 
such a purpose, he did not think there could be two opinions. All 
Christians, of course, must grant that the knowledge of the Holy Bible 
and everything that enabled us to understand it more clearly was of 
immense importance to us; but not only Christians, but those who did 
not profess any Christian obligation, must still be called upon to help 
in this matter. The object of this fund was to enable us to become better 
acquainted with the Bible, and he was sure we could all read it more 
intelligently when we had before us a trustworthy map, by means of 
which we should be enabled to solve difficulties. Merely upon that ground 
he thought it was a fair thing to appeal to the whole community to help 
in such a matter. (Hear, hear.) When we thought of the life of our 
Lord, and how our hearts bounded within us when we considered the 
possibility of haying looked upon His countenance when He was on 
earth, he was sure that every person must have a desire to possess a more 
accurate and perfect knowledge of the Holy Land in which He lived, and 
where we had the record of His short life on earth; and he could not 
conceive that any one could object or be cold-hearted in such a movement 
as this. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. LEE, who has visited the Holy Land, said that he acceded 
to the invitation of Mr. Birch to address that meeting with great 
pleasure. The interest he felt in the Holy Land had been greatly 
deepened since he had had an opportunity of going over it. He had 
heard of some people who had come away from Palestine disappointed, 
who stated that all their previous views of the country were wrong, and 
who had come back with the impression that the country had no interest 
whatever for the Christian man. But it depended very much upon the 
mood in which any man trayelled in that country, and he (Mr. Lee) 
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thought that if a man went over it in a right frame of mind, he must 
come back with a deeper interest in it than he had before. (Hear, hear.) 
To those of them who were familiar with, and were constantly in the 
habit of reading the Word of God, such knowledge was invaluable; and 
as they believed that the Bible was the one great book of all others on 
. the face of the earth, the more accurate their knowledge of the spot to. 
which it related, the more value it would be to them. (Hear, hear.) A 
great deal had been done during the last few years in the investigations: 
which have been made in the Holy Land. The researches that had been 
made illustrated several portions of Scripture, and upon that account 
alone he thought they should do all they could to forward this great. 
work. (Hear, hear.) It was a work which would throw additional: 
interest round the Word of God, and therefore they ought to support it. 
Another reason why it claimed their support was because they must 
have some regard to the future destiny of Palestine, and whatever might 
be the destiny of that country it would be a very great matter to have a 
good map of it while we had the opportunity of getting it. (Hear, hear.) 


LIEUT. CONDER'S ADDRESS. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, —I hope that the subject upon which I 
have the pleasure of addressing you this evening will proye of sufficient- 
interest to atone for an unpractised speaker. 

The sound of the words Ordnance Survey of Palestine is rather sug- 
gestive perhaps of a dry subject, and I am afraid it is so considered by 
the majority of the English public. I hope, however, that I shall succeed 
in showing you that our work has an interest not only for the scientific 
and professional public, or for critical students of the Bible, but generally: 
for all those who haye ever thought of or cared for the Holy Land and 
the Bible history. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund originated in the discovery made by 
certain English scholars who were engaged on Smith’s great Bible 
Dictionary that our information as to the Holy Land was more deficient 
and inaccurate than had been at all suspected. 

It was found that the best published maps contradicted one another ; 
that the chances of finding any place mentioned in the Bible on such a 
map were more than five to one against success; that scarce a point was 
to be found in Jerusalem concerning the correct position of which any 
two authorities would agree; that the only scientific and accurate explorer 
of the century was an American, whose work was not by any means 
exhaustive. Of the manners and customs of the natives, Christian, 
Mahometan, Jewish, Druse, or Samaritan, scarcely anything was known. 
Their dress, their traditions, their very nationalities, were alike unstudied. 
Thus the dictionary, which was intended to illustrate with accuracy the 
innumerable details of local colouring which occur on every page of Old 
or New Testament, was obliged to seek materials in standard works on 
Egypt or Persia, as nothing of trustworthy information existed concerning 
the Holy Land itself, Scarcely any photographs of Palestine scenery had 
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been taken, and the pictures which endeavoured to give a realistic render- 
ing of Biblical events are few and far between. 

But yet further. One of the most important and interesting comments 
which at this remote period of time we can make on the Biblical narra- 
tives is that which refers to the topography of the country. Take any 
one of the numerous episodes of the Old Testament, the history of Gideon, ` 
of Samson, or of David, for example, you find the most minute details 
of time and place continually occurring. Could such details be studied 
on the spot, and could it be shown that there is a wonderful truthfulness 
of detail in each and all, it is evident that we should thus obtain a testimony 
to the genuine and contemporary character of the history perhaps more 
valuable than any other criticism now practicable. To all who wish to 
see the opponents of the Sacred Record met on their own ground with 
arguments the force of which they must allow, such a work cannot fail to 
be of great interest. (Applause.) 

I have often been asked what results have been gained by the opera- 
tious of the F'und, since no great discovery has ever been reported from 
Palestine. I answer that in another two or three years, when the great 
work of the Society comes to be published, the public will be astonished 
at the amount of accurate and valuable information collected in so short 
a time, and under so many difficulties. (Applause.) 

As regards Jerusalem, my predecessor, Captain Warren, R.E., has been 
the first to substitute facts for theory, and to lay a solid foundation of 
discovery upon which scholars can work in safety in restoring the ancient 
city, its Temple, its walls, its towers, and its palaces. A single shaft 
there has in some. cases settled points concerning which volumes had 
previously been written on either side of the question. (Applause.) 

But turning to the work which I myself have for the last four years 
conducted for the Fund in Palestine, and which they consider the most 
important they have undertaken. 

As I haye just pointed out, there was a field of exploration open to us 
beyond that of mere geographical discovery, and however good a 
map might be, it would be insufficient in such cases. Something to a 
larger scale and containing more minute details is necessary for the 
proper study of the subject, and thus it was determined that a survey to 
the English Ordnance scale should be run oyer the whole country from 
Dan to Beersheba. The work has been going on steadily for four years, 
in spite of various hindrances from weather, from sickness, and even the 
death of one valued member of the party, and now though a combination 
of unfortunate circumstances has compelled us to suspend the actual 
field work for this winter, we still hope that the summer of next year 
will see the completion of our work to the sources of the Jordan. 

Our results are, as I have said, interesting to three classes—to scientific 
men, to Biblical students, and to the public interested in the Holy Land 
and the Bible history. 

As regards the scientific aspect, Palestine is to the naturalist one of 
the most interesting countries in the world. The summit of Hermon is 
9,000 feet above sea level; the Dead Sea, at the opposite end of the 
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Jordan Valley, is 1,300 feet below sea level. Thus, in the short distance 
of 150 miles, we have a range of fauna and flora extending from that of the 
arctic to that of the tropical regions. The mosses of Hermon are similar to 
those of Norwegian mountains, and in its desolate fastnesses now remain 
the last descendants of David’s bear, often coming down to the mountain 
villages to feast on grapes in the luxuriant vineyards. In the valley of 
Jericho, on the other hand, the date-palm flourishes with proper cultiva- 
tion, the mimosas are full of delicate sun-birds, which belong to African 
fauna, and in the jungle of Jordan the cheetah, or hunting leopard of 
India, is found. 

Of this varied fauna and flora we have notes and specimens, collected 
in our spare moments, skins of hyenas, ibex, and gazelles (one a new 
species, I believe), and collections of birds of every kind, &c., &c. 

Again, the geology of Palestine has more interest for students than 
that of almost any country. The Jordan valley, an immense fissure un- 
paralleled iu the world, has never been studied throughout its whole 
extent. The theories of its formation have been conflicting, and scarcely 
any reliable facts had been collected whence to draw a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Captain Warren was the first explorer who ever passed along 
the whole length of the valley. Following him we have been the first 
Europeans who have ever lived in it. For three months of most variable 
weather we were camped in this wonderful country, moving slowly 
northwards, and only leaving it when the Bedouin themselves could no 
longer endure the heat of its climate. During that time we have col- 
lected a large amount of valuable information as to its topography, its 
climate, its fauna, and above all its geology. As regards the origin of 
its formation, how it happened that this great crevice was opened, and 
at what period of the earth's history, I think we shall now be able to 
give a satisfactory explanation. Some have supposed (following the 
present Mahometan tradition) that the Jordan originally ran to the Red 
Sea, and that the present lake was formed at the time of the destruction 
of Sodom and Ghomorrah, forgetting, apparently, that it was by fire, 
not by water, these cities of the plain were overwhelmed. Others have 
made the formation volcanic, and some even have supposed it to be the 
result of ice action during the glacial period. The plain result of the 
observations now recorded is a complete answer to these theories. 

Dr. Tristram, the well-known naturalist and explorer, from observa- 
tions made on either shore, first put forward the theory which our 
observations have fully confirmed. (Applause.) The valley was first formed 
bya depression of the strata at a period subsequent to our English chalk 
period. The area formed was filled by a chain of great lakes, probably 
reaching to the sea, and resembling the great lake system at the head of 
the Nile. The depression continued, and is, indeed, slowly continuing at 
the present day, and as the climate altered, the heat and consequent 
evaporation increased until the great lake system had shrunk to its 
historical proportions, and is only represented by the present basins 
—the waters of Merom, the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea, which has 
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no outlet of any kind, butis simply dependent cn the evaporation for 
the maintenance of its level. 

This explanation cannot, I think, be disputed, being based on detailed 
observations throughout the entire length of the valley. Faults in the 
strata unknown before we discovered in more than one place. The 
general character and dip we marked throughout, and the old shore 
lines of the great lakes at various periods we traced in a tolerably com- 
plete manner throughout the valley. 

Turning to the critical aspect of the Survey work, few, I think, but 
the students who have;made the topography of the Bible a special study, 
can be aware how little we have previously known, and, on the other 
hand, how much there is still capable of recovery. The very interest 
which has been taken in Palestine from the third century of our era to 
the present day appears to be the very reason why all the topography 
has become so frightfully confused and falsified. In the fourth century 
we find St. Jerome, the great author of the Latin vulgate translation of 
the Dible, editing the work of Eusebius, the earliest attempt at a Bible 
dictionary; but whilst we envy the minute acquaintance with the 
country which he shows throughout, the wild guesses at the relations 
borne by the then existing sites to those of the Bibleforbid our accepting 
his opinion on any such identifications as authoritative. 

Later on, with the advent of the Crusaders, things grew worse. The 
knights themselves were not famous for their acquaintance with even 
the best known of Bible events, and the clergy, in fixing traditional sites 
not previously settled by the early Christians, seem to have been actu- 
ated by many motives other than the strict regard of truth. A very 
curious instance of the many errors into which they fell is the fact that 
they made a confusion between the Sea of Galilee and the Mediterranean. 
Thus not only did they show near Acca the rock from which Simon 
Peter was said to have fished (a site which can still be identified), but 
yet further they gave the name of Capernaum to a neighbouring seaside 
town, which still retains the ruins of its Crusading fortifications. 

This inaccuracy, due to the pious anxiety shown by men almost 
entirely ignorant of the country to localise all the Scriptural events, 
proves extremely puzzling to modern students. Almost every famous 
site has a shadow or double, the medizyal traditional site often at a con- 
siderable distance from it. One site often had to do duty for two or 
moro Scriptural places. Thus, the fortress of Arsuf was supposed to be 
the site of Antipatris, of Asher, and of Ashdod, neither of which was & 
correctidentification, as the nearest of the three places in question was 
five or six miles off, and the farthest more than forty. 

The first explorer who endeavoured to deal with this complicated 
puzzle, a jumble of traditions of every age, Jew and Gentile, early and 
late, was the celebrated American traveller, Doctor Robinson, a man 
eminently fitted by his former studies and his great capacity to deal 
with the subject. The results of his travels form the groundwork of 
modern research, and showed how much could be done towards recovering 
the ancient topography. He found that the old nomenclature clings to 
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Palestine in an extraordinary manner, and that in the memory of the 
peasant population the true sites have been preserved, though undis- 
covered by the Frank invaders. i 

He started with a broad canon, very characteristic of his nationality, 
that no traditional information was of any authority. In this it appears 
to me he went too far. When properly distinguished as to date and 
origin, some of the traditions are of undoubted antiquity and value. 
Yhus, whilst the site of the Holy Sepulchre was only discovered in the 
fourth century, and by a miracle, the Grotto at Bethlehem, on the other 
hand, is mentioned by Justin Martyr in the second century, and the 
tradition thus dates back to the same authority which gives the earliest 
testimony to the Gospels themselves. (Applause.) 

The traditions, again, which group round the sacred rock in the 
‘Temple enclosure at Jerusalem, seem to have been taken by the Moslems 
from the Jews, and serve to point to its identity with the Stone of 
Foundation on which the Holy of Holies stood; an indication of the 
greatest value to any student wishing to restore the Temple of Herod. 

This unqualified disregard of tradition raised at first great prejudice 
against Dr. Robinson’s views, but they have come to be very generally 
accepted by students. It is in his steps that we have trod. With greater 
advantages, more time, and more money, we haye been able to more than 
double the number of his discoveries; but the cases in which we have 
found him wrong are few and far between. 

Within the course of our work we have recovered more than 100 lost 
sites, many of them of great importance. Among these we can reckon 
Bethabara, the site of jour Lord’s baptism, which we sought for over 
three months, collecting the names of over fifty Jordan fords, and only at 
the end of our survey of Jordan did we find the name still existing, some 
miles south of the Sea of Galilee; a position little expected, but which 
harmonises completely with the Scripture narrative. (Applause.) 

A very interesting papyrus has lately been edited and published in 
England. It contains an account of the travels of an Egyptian officer of 
state who visited Palestine at the time when Israel was oppressed by 
Jabin, king of Hazor, just before the deliverance by Barak. By the aid 
of our discoveries, I have succeeded in disentangling the complicated 
topography of this narrative, not previously understood. I find that it 
agrees with the topography of the Books of Joshua and Judges, and that 
I can trace his journey in a chariot from Tyre to the Sea of Galilee, and 
thence to Joppa. According to my explanation, he kept in the plains 
throughout the whole journey until he arrived at Megiddo; he then 
endeavoured to go down one of the precipitous valleys into the plain of 
Sharon, and the story tells that here, as we should naturally expect, he 
entirely smashed his chariot.* 

s ES o eua sin discoveries have not only added an immense 
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Joshua are neither fragmentary nor unsystematic. I have been able to 
show that the towns are enumerated in groups, each group a natural 
division of the land, and each division containing a Royal city as capital. 
Such a vindication of the character of these curious and hitherto little 
understood lists would, to my mind, be itself sufficient result to put 
before the public as the outcome of our labours. (Applause.) 

Turning now to the third aspect of our work, that which interests the 
general public, who are not specially attracted by either the scientific or 
the critical part of the undertaking. To a great many our work is, It 
think, interesting because we are engaged in exploring the land of the 
Bible, and in noting the habits and customs of a people almost unchanged 
since the time occupied by the Biblical events. 

A good illustration of the wish which is growing strong in England to 
clearly appreciate the Scripture narrative is to be found in the illustrated 
editions of the Bible lately published. The old conventionalisms of the 
great Italian painters, and the medizeval realisms of the Dutch masters, 
are alike seen to be false. One of the most imaginative of modern artists, 
M. Doré, has attempted to supply the want in sketches which aim at 
being Oriental. To any one familiar with the East, and who has studied 
the vivid episodes of Old Testament stories on the spot, these clever 
pictures are eminently unsatisfactory. They have none of the life and 
reality which might be thrown into really faithful pictures of the people 
and the scenes as we see them at the present day. 

To give you even a general idea of all our discoveries would be im- 
possible in the time I have at command. I will, therefore, take a single 
example—an episode in the Old Testament—on the localities of which 
we have thrown a remarkable amount of light, and from this you must 
judge of our results, with the assurance that there is no other episode 
which we have not studied with equal care, and in some cases with 
perhaps even more striking results. 

The example I propose to take is that of the early history of David 
down to the death of Saul. Thetopography includes no less than twenty 
sites, of which three of the less important are still unknown, five were 
found by Robinson, and the remaining twelve we have discovered 
lately. 

The scene in which David first comes prominently before us is that of 
the Valley of Elah or of the Terebinth, where was fought the famous 
duel with Goliath. So many of the sites connected with David's wander- 
ings group round this valley that I may as well give a short description 
of its course. It rises close to Hebron, and runs as a narrow rocky 
rayine northward, being flanked by the ruined sites of many important 
towns, among which we notice Keilah—a city built on the top of a steep, 
terraced, treeless hill. A little beyond this point the valley widens con- 
siderably, and on its western side is another strong site with numerous 


caves; this, as I shall show presently, is the true site of Adullam. , 


About a mile farther north, the broad valley sweeps round westward, 
and the old Roman road from Jerusalem comes in. Here, perched above 
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the left bank, stand the ruins of Socoh. Continuing westward we find, 
on the south side, a yet more strongly fortified natural site, which I 


"ir believe to be Shaaraim. At length we reach the place where the valley 


debouches into the great plain of Philistia, and here, on a white and. 
perpendicular cliff, stands the Philistine stronghold of Gath. 

It will be clear, I hope, from this account that the valley of Elah was 
the great highway from the plains into the hill country. It separates 


) _the high mountainous tract held by the children of Israel from the lower 
d= hilis, the country called Shephelah in the Bible. All along its course 


the most beautiful cornfields in Palestine, the richest soil, and evidence 
of the thickest former population exist. Huge terebinths still remain, 
showing the origin of its name, for the terebinth is not to be found in 
all parts of Palestine, and some of these appear to be of great antiquity. 
The scenery, with its foreground of cornland and its distant rocky hills, 
is throughout most picturesque, and there can scarce be found a part of 
Palestine more fertile or beautiful. 

We see, therefore, the reason why this valley was so often the scene 
of conflict between the Jews and the Philistines, and how when un- 
checked these marauders were able to penetrate to such a remote village 
as Keilah by simply following the valley without crossing the inter- 
vening hills of the Shephelah. Holding Gath, they held the key of the 
valley, and the door to the best corn country in Judah. 

It was in this valley, then, that Saul encamped over against tho 
Philistine host, coming up, no doubt, in the harvest time to pillage, as 
their modern representatives the Bedouin still come up in spring. The 
exact site of the battle may also now, I think, be pointed out at the 
bend of the valley, just the point where the Jerusalem road, down which 
Saul must have come, crosses the valley. For it is stated to have been 
in Ephes Dammim, between Socoh and Azekah, and between the modern 
sites of Shuweikeh and El Azek, which are generally supposed to repre- 
sent Socoh and Azekah, we haye discovered Ephes Dammim. The name 
means Boundary of Blood, and was no doubt given because of the san- 
guinary conflicts there occurring. Here, then, below Socoh we still find 
a ruin with the name Beit Fased, or House of Bloodshed, no doubt as 
ancient a site as any of the rest. (Applause. ) 

But in further illustration of this episode ; I found that much discussion 
had occurred as to two words used in the narrative, one meaning a broad 
flat valley, such as I have described, with low bushy hills and broad 


5. cornfields, the other a ravine or narrow channel. It was supposed that 
» a gorge must exist somewhere, and this point explorers were required to. 


clear up. On visiting the valley I could find no such gorge, but the 
true meaning at once became apparent on the spot. The Hmek or broad 
valley has in the middle of it the Gat, or narrow channel. The water 
of the turbid winter torrents hag dug a deep channel in the middle of 
the valley. The course is strewn with smooth white pebbles, and the 
steep banks aro built up of them, This, therefore, it seems to me, is 
the channel which separated the two hosts, and here David found those. 
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smooth pebbles of the brook which, according to the Jewish tradition, 
"were gifted with voice and called out, ** By us shalt thou overcome the 
giant.” 

This site of the battle also agrees perfectly with the subsequent events 
when the Philistines fled back to their own country to Shaaraim (Tell 
Zakeríyeh, as I have already pointed out) and Gath, the stronghold at 
the mouth of the valley. 

I will pass over the episodes of David's life in Gibeah of Saul which . 
are not of especial interest, merely noting that Gibeah and the well 
Sechu and one or two other sites, including Nob, the city of the Priests, 
have never been fixed before our survey in a satisfactory manner. 

Flying first from Saul, and after that from Gath, David took up his 
abode at one of the most famous sites mentioned in Scripture—the Cave 
of Adullam. This site we have at length fixed and explored. It had 
long been unknown since the traditional site had come to be regarded 
as irreconcilable with the narrative. In 1872 the French explorer, M. 
Ganneau, discovered the existence of the name on the borders of the 
valley of Elah under the modified form of Aid el Mieh, and following up 
this discovery we verified the existence of the name and found the site 
to agree well with all requirements. Briefly stated, the argument in its 
fayour is that the cave is stated in one passage of Josephus to have been 
close to the Royal city of Adullam, and the whereabouts of this city had 
long been known before the recovery of the name. 

The question which I suppose would always be asked first is, What is. 
the caye like? I fear many persons would be disappointed on visiting 
the spot. We imagine a great cavern such as we see in Salvator Rosa’s 
picture of brigands, and such as really exist in Palestine. We find, 
instead, a row of small, low, smoky caves on a hill-side, some now used 
as stables for goats and cows, some inhabited by families of Arabs. 
But their insignificant proportions are just the best indications of the 
probability of the site. The great caves are far more picturesque, but 
they are unfitted for living in, and are never inhabited, nor probably 
ever were they. 

They are damp, and dark, and cold, full of huge bats and creeping 
animals, and, as I personally know only too well, are very unpleasant 
places to be in. The small caves, on the other hand, are almost always. 
in use. The light comes in in front, a fire in the centre keeps them 
warm, and a single lamp lights them. 

A row of these small caves exists at Adullam, on the north and west 
of the city, separated from it by a narrow valley. On the top of the city 
hill are two or three other caves, also inhabited, and the whole number 
might accommodate 200 or 300 men, a greater number than David could 
at any time reckon in his band. The site is very strong and defensible, 
and its position in a district which is a sort of border land between the 
possessions of Judah and of the Philistines is most remarkable. David 
had two enemies to fear, Achish on the west, and Saul on the north-east, 
when, therefore, Adullam became unsafe, and he was obliged to 
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retreat farther, his natural course was south, placing Bethlehem, which 
must have been friendly to him, between Saul and himself. 

We find that he retreated to Hareth, and that whilst there the Philis- 
tines, no longer restrained by his holding the strong position at Adullam, 
came up the valley of Elah, even as far as the village of Keilah, where 
they robbed the thresking-floors. David hearing, comes to the relief of 
Keilah. The question at once arises, Why should he have specially 
selected Keilah, whose inhabitants, as we see from their subsequent 
attempted treachery, were no special friends of his, when so many other 
towns were robbed without his offering assistance ? The reason seems to 
be that Hareth was close to Keilah. ` 

It is doubtful whether the wood of Hareth is a correct translation. 
Some versions give the city of Hareth. Whichever be correct, there is no 
doubt that a city of Hareth existed. No woods now exist, but it would be 
too much to say they never did, for pine woods existed in this very dis- 
trict and round Hebron as late as the times of the Orusades, though not 
a single tree can now be found. The site of David's hiding-place at 
Hareth we have, I think, been the first to discover in the strong ruined 
site of Kharas, which lies in the higher hills above Keilah, scarcely more 
than a mile from it, among inaccessible ravines, but easily reached from 
the valley of Elah, which forms the central theatre of his exploits up to 
this time. (Applause.) 

Driven away yet farther south, David next appears at Ziph, a site 
found by Robinson in his first journey. Here we made a very 
curious discovery, which is, I am happy to think, to be incor- 
porated in the new revised version of the Bible. (Applause.) His 
hiding-place we learn was the wood of Ziph. This wood has been 
sought in vain. Visiting the spot, I was unable to discover any traces 
of it, and yet more, it seemed to me, from the geological structure of the 
country, highly improbable that any such wood could have existed. 
For, leaving the high hill country to the north, we have here entered 
on an entirely different scene—one far wilder and more deserted 
a step occurs in the hills below Hebron and we descend to a district of 
rolling chalk downs, the country of the southern Hittites and the Horites, 
who dwelt in cayes. This open country is specially fitted for such pas- 
turage as goats and camels, and even Syrian sheep, can thrive upon. 
Here we find Nabal living a pastoral life, and to the present day the 
riches of the peasantry consist in the numerous and thriving flocks and 
herds. There is not a single spring in their district, and scarce a tree; 
the water sinks through the soft strata, and deep wells are required. 
on va could a forest be expected to exist in a country destitute of 
water į 

The answer is, that no such forest existed, that the word Choresh is 
the proper name of a place. As such it is understood by the Greek 
version of the passage and by J osephus. The discovery, therefore, of a 
ruined site near Ziph with the modern name Khoreisa seems to mo of 
great value, It is a sort of suburb of the town of Ziph, and might very 
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well, i think, have been thus called the Choresh of Ziph, whence, trans- 
lated, Wood of Ziph.* (Applause.) 

We must now follow David into a yet more desolate scene. Leaving 
the pastoral country where he had levied a sort of black mail on the 
great proprietors, as guardian of their flocks against the wandering 
nomadie tribes of the true desert just to the south, we find him driven 
to the most desolate region in Palestine, and perhaps in the world. 

The pastoral country of Ziph and Carmel looks down on the east to a 
glaring white desert; not a tree or shrub exists in it; the hills rise into 
fantastic cones and knife-like ridges, separated by deep, dark gullies. 
There is no water, not a building ora ruin in it. The very beasts of 
prey seem to shun it. The desert partridge and the ibex are almost its 
only inhabitants, and in this episode of the narrative both are noticed, 
for David was “ hunted as a partridge on the mountains," and sought 
by Saul among the ‘‘rocks of the wild goats." 

Few scenes can be finer than that at Engedi. The steep brown crags 
above, the clear thermal spring surrounded by a cane brake and by huge 
nightshade plants (the apples of Sodom), and spiny mimosas, of which 
the crown of thorns was woven, with birds of the tropics, bulbuls, 
thrushes, and sun-birds, in the branches. Beneath lies the thick oily 
water of the Salt Sea, and, beyond, the towering crags upon which 
the great fortress of Kerak stands, like a mediseyal citadel, on cliffs 
seemingly impregnable. 

This Desert of Engedi, in which we icd two weeks, is, however, not 
habitable in summer. And this is probably the reason why we find 
David returning to the higher ground near Ziph. 

We endeavoured, when surveying this part of the country, to find the 
cave in which David encountered Saul, on the road from Jerusalem to 
Engedi. But in this we cannot be said to have succeeded, not because 
no cave exists, but because there are so many that it is impossible to say 
svhich is the right one. The pastoral people send down their flocks from 
the plateau to the borders of the Engedi desert in spring. The descent 
to this desert is steep and sudden, the difference of level being some 
2,000 feet. Along all this descent there are innumerable caves; at their 
mouths one sees the ragged shepherd boy sitting, and the whole flock is 
folded within. Such caves exist farther north, near Bethlehem, and in 
the Shepherds’ Plain, where tradition makes the herald angels to haye 
appeared. David himself must have been well acquainted as a boy with 
the district, when ho led his ** few poor sheep in the wilderness.” It is 
supposed that many areold dwellings of the Horites, who were troglodytes 
and lived in caves, and though this fashion of living in caves extends 
throughout Palestine, and is constantly mentioned in the Bible, yet it is 
in the south country principally that the Horites lived, and that we find 
most caves inhabited and most mention of caves in the Old Testament. 

I may remark that all these caves are of the class to which our newly 
discovered Cave of Adullam belongs, and not huge caverns such as 

* The place was probably called Choresh Ziph to distinguish it from another 
Choresh (Khirbet Khoreisa) existing farther west.—C. R. C. 
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exist in other districts, but which are never inhabited at the present 
day. 

We now come to the last scene of David's persecution, the last meeting 
with Saul before the fatal battle of Gilboa. This is the Hill of Hachilah, 
where David came upon Saul’s camp at night and stole the cruse of 
water and the spear from his head. This site was unknown before we 
explored the district, and perhaps the incident which we have most fully 
illustrated is that here occurring. 

David had ascended from the Dead Sea Desert and was again close to 
Ziph. The Hill of Hachilah is said to have overlooked the Jeshimon or Soli- 
tude, which isthe desert in question. There can scarce be a doubt of its 
locality because there is only one hill east of Ziph overlooking the desert. 
The rest of the country consists of rolling downs at a lower level. On 
the summit of this hill we find a ruin called Yekin, and this name is 
only Hachil, or Hachilah slightly modified. You may object that it 
ends in an N and not inan L, but when I tell you that Ishmael is always 
called Ism‘ain by the peasantry, the children of Israel the Ben Israin, 
and the towns of Jesreel, Zerin, and Bethel Beitin, you will see that the 
change of L into N is very common in well-known instances. 

There was, however, a curious point in the narrative which required 
illustration. Saul lay * in the trench," with his men of war round him. 
Now had he encamped, as Josephus supposed, which seems to me very 


sal. doubtful, as contrary to the customs of war among the modern Bedeuin, 


it is not in the trench that he would have lain. 

Again, a visit to the spot clearsup, I think, the difficulty. The hill of 
Yekin is a bold promontory, standing just at the edge of the plateau. 
It looks over the whole desert, and the cliffs of Engedi, the waters of the 
Dead Sea, the heights of Moab, are in full view. Just beneath the crest 
of the hill is a hollow, with another knoll beyond. It is the head of a 
great valley, which soon becomes precipitous, running down into the 
desert. In this hollow is a spring and agcave. 

This, I imagine, is what is meant by the trench. David is said to 
have crossed over to the other side, and we may imagine him standing 
on one or other of the hill-tops and looking down on the king and his 
sleeping party in the hollow. 

Nothing could be more in accordance with Bedouin custom than the 
choice of such a place for a sleeping-place. The Bedouin understand 
thoroughly how to take advantage of every fold in the ground. I have 
been more than once surrounded by ten or twenty men without knowing 
of their vicinity, At the right moment when they emerge from a depres- 
sion close at hand, they seem to spring as if by magic from the ground. 
To encamp on a hill-top or a point whence they might be easily seen 
would be contrary to all their ideas of prudence. Hence I have no doubt 
that it was in the hollow near to the only supply of water that Saul 
halted, The cruse of water and the spear are again little touches which 
seem to link the past to the present. The Syrians are a thirsty race, and 
at night they never sleep without a bottle with a spout at their heads, 
Again, the spear, a long bamboo with a knife-like blade at the end, and 
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the tuft of black ostrich feathers beneath, is invariably set up on end, 
the spike at the butt being driven into the ground when a resting-place 
has been chosen. 

With the meeting at Hachilah David's persecution ceased. He retreats 
again into Philistine territory, and settles in the town of Ziklag. Here 
we must leave him. The town of Ziklag was quite unknown until this 
year. I cannot say anything much about it at present, but I discovered 
whilst we were at Gaza that there is a ruined place of importance called 
Zehleika, in the middle of the plain north of Beersheba. This is a dis- 
trict of some 200 square miles, which we could not enter because of the 
serious fighting between the Arabs goiag on round Zehleika and Beer- 
sheba. It is just where all the circumstances of the narrative would 
lead us to place Ziklag, and I hope that next year we may be able to 
go back and report another discovery connected with the history of 
David’s wanderings. (Applause.) 

In taking leave of this subject I would beg you to remember how 
much of this minute illustration of the narrative is due to that dry and 
uninteresting piece of work, the Ordnance Survey of Palestine. 

The site of Dayid’s combat with Goliath was unknown. The Caye of 
Adullam had never been discovered or described. The Wood of Hareth 
had been sought in vain; the Choresh Ziph was not understood; and 
lastly, the scene of the last meeting, the Hill of Hachilah, was not 
identified. 

Not only were these places not known, but the full force of all the 
little incidental details could not be brought out because the story had 
never been studied on the spot. The trench in the valley of Elah, for 
instance, the brook whence David obtained the stones. Again, the 
reason why David went to help the men of Keilah was inexplicable, and 
the trench in which Saul lay was not understood. 

I have taken but one episode. It would be easy, if I had time, to 
show you how the history of Samson is illustrated in the same manner, 
and the stories of Saul and Jonathan, of Gideon, or of Joshua. Through- 
out the whole of the Old Testament narrative there is scarcely an episode 
on which we cannot claim to have thrown light in a similar manner. 

Some, however, will have confined their interest to the Gospel narra- 
tiye, and will be anxious to know what we have done towards illustrat- 
ing its topography. (A pplause. ) 

This, however, is just the part of the work which remains to be done. 
It is true that we have found (non, Bethabara, and Cana of Galilee, 
but the shores of the Sea of Galilee we have not yet visited. 

Many of you will have heard of the interruption of our work, and the 
attack on my party in Upper Galilee. The whole country from Beer- 
sheba to Nazareth, more than four-fifths of our work, we had completed, 
without any serious difficulties. We had passed through the Hebron 
hills, the stronghold of fanaticism, with only one row, which was 
quickly settled. We had at last reached the high hills of Upper Galilee, 
and were looking forward to the speedy and successful termination of 
our labours. The insolence and fanaticism of the Mohametans in the 
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district surpasses, however, anything of which we have had experience- 
before. My servants were insulted and stoned without any provocation 
on their part, and I myself was assaulted before I had spoken a word. 
The serious fray which ensued seemed at the time inevitably fatal to us; 
had wo not succeeded in communicating with the Turkish Governor, 
who sent soldiers to our assistance, we should probably have been 
killed. Every member of the party was wounded, and we all suffered 
subsequently with bad fever. The legal proceedings, the gradual spread. 
of cholera, our own condition, and the lateness of the season, made it 
advisable to suspend operations for the winter. 

Wo hope, however, to take the field in spring, and should we be unin- 
terrupted by new misfortunes, we may count on finishing all our work 
from Dan to Beersheba by next summer, 

Among our future studies there is much which will, I think, surpass 
in interest what we have done before. The site of Capernaum is not yet- 
fixed, and that of Bethsaida is unknown. Chorazin alone has been dis- 
covered. We have still hopes of doing something towards elucidating 
these interesting questions. 

Again, in Galilee we have objects of interest which exist in no other: 
part of Palestine. I mean the synagogues which are to be found in all 
parts, Some of theso were first discovered by Major Wilson whilst 
working for the Fund. Their date was not known, but I have succeeded 
lately in finding the names of the builders, and the time at which they 
lived. It proves that some are earlier than the time of our Lord, and 
may be the very synagogues in which He taught. I have also obtained’ 
indications of the whereabouts of two synagogues which have never been 
seen by any European, and I believe others besides are yet to be found. 
These discoveries we hope to be able to follow out early next year. The 
question of the measurements of the synagogues is of great importance.. 
We have here buildings of undoubted Jewish origin, some previous to 
tho building of the Temple, others dating immediately after it. From 
their measurements we may hope to discover the length of the cubit,. 
_ which is quite doubtful at present. I have very carefully measured the 

only synegogue we have yet visited, and I find that if we take the cubit 

at sixteen inches, the synagogue is exactly thirty cubits by forty, and its 
pillars ten cubits high. I find that the measurements taken by others of 
the other synagogues give the same results, and to any one wishing to- 
restore the Temple at Jerusalem this investigation, with others we have: 
made, is of the greatest importance. (Applause.) 
: My only object to-night has been to endeavour to create a greater 
interest in our work than is gene:ally felt, to show what our real aim and. 
object is, and that it has an interest not only for those who look to 
its scientific or its critical aspect, but for the English public in*general. 
That we throw a light on the Bible which is not only new, but which is 
more practical and more conclusive as to the character of the sacred 
record than any amount of criticism from those who: have: not}'studied 
Palestine and its inhabitants on the spot. i 


If I have at all succeeded I may perhaps venture to hope that you will 
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follow our future proceedings with interest, and wish us a successful 
termination to our labours. (Applause.) 

On the motion of the Rey. Canon CRANE, seconded by the Rey. W. F. 
Brrou, the thanks of the meeting were accorded to Lieutenant Conder 
for his address; and a similar compliment having been paid to the Dean. 
for presiding, the meeting separated. 
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Tue following letters from the Rev. Selah Merrill are reprinted from 
the Atheneum by the kind permission of the proprietors. It will be re- 
membered that Captain Warren has anticipated much of their work at 


Thellthatha, Rukleh, and other places in the Lebanon. 
November 5th, 1875. 


The friends of Palestine Exploration in England may be interested in 
some account of our reconnoissance survey of the Hauran, which we 
have just completed. It will be impossible, however, in a single letter, 
to give more than an outline of our operations. We had with us twenty- 
three baggage animals and nine horses. Then we had eight muleteers, 
six servants, including two cooks and a table boy, and two assistants and. 
interpreters from the college in Beirut. Besides the four gentlemen who 
comprised the exploring party proper, there were with us three others, 
two gentlemen from Beirut, one an excellent botanist, and the other an 
excellent marksman, and our photographer. No person unacquainted 
with the facts can realise the difficulties to be overcome in order to secure 
good photographs in the Syrian deserts, especially in the summer. Al 
green things are burned up, the air is full of fine dust, the sun is in- 
tensely hot, and the sky, of course, is affected accordingly. Both instru- 
ment and chemicals are often injured or ruined. Ordinary rules and 
laws cannot be followed; and the skill and patience of the artist are 
constantly taxed to their utmost even to produce any work at all. Then 
the difficulty of obtaining pure water is another serious drawback. We 
often carried water eight and ten and even sixteen miles for our 
photographer to use. But notwithstanding the obstacles to be overcome, 
we have been remarkably successful. We have brought away as trophies 
from the desert considerably over one hundred photographs of temples, 
churches, theatres, towers, castles, and other ruins, which, for the most 
part, have never before been visited by a photographer. Our small 
plates are nine and a half by twelve inches, and our larger ones ares» 
twelve by sixteen inches. The collection, we hope, will prove to be one 
of great interest and value. 

We left Abeih, whither hundreds from Beirut had fled to escape the 
cholera, on the 2nd of September, and passing over some of the Lebanon 
mountains, camped at Kefr Nebrakh. The next day we passed over the 
last Lebanon range, and down into the valley of the Litany or Leontes, 
which we crossed, and camped at Jub Jenin. That day our photographer 
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went by another route, and took photographs of a fine grove of cedars 
which had never been photographed. We went next over a low foot- 
range of Anti-Lebanon, and camped at Rasheiya. The same day I went 
with the photographer to Thellthatha, or Nebi Safa, as it is sometimes 
called, a place to the south, in the same range just mentioned, and 
photographed one of the famous Hermon temples which still exists there. 
We went north the same night, and joined our camp at Rasheiya. 
Leaving our camp here, we went in an easterly and north-easterly direc- 
tion to Rukleh, where there are a number of inscriptions and the remains 
of two temples, one of which possesses some features of unusual interest. 
We took several photographs here, and also squeezes of the inscriptions, 
and returned to our camp in Rasheiya. The next day we went to the 
top of Jebel esh Sheikh, and while the engineers took bearings and made 
observations, I, with the help of our guide and a fine glass, made notes 
of the places and points of interest that can be seen from this wonderful 
observatory of nature. What appear from the distance to be mere 

atches of snow, we found, on reaching the summit, were great fields 
and drifts of it. The thermometer showed 36 degrees in the snow, 
and 72 in the atmosphere. This was on the 7th of September. The 
water which flowed in little streams from these snow banks was cold 
and refreshing. That night we went down the side of Hermon to Shiba, 
a place in the mountains a little to the east and south of Hashbeiya, 
which our camp had reached by the direct route. Here we found most 
excellent water gushing in full-grown streams from the foot of the 
mountain. From here we went over some of the lower or southern 
ranges of Hermon, past Medjel esh Shems, to Banias, where we camped 
and spent several days. We took a number of photographs in this region, 
including the castle Subeibeh, the famous oak grove of Hazor, the fountain 
of the Jordan at Banias, the other fountain at Tell el Kadi, and two or 
three besides. We then went to Lake Phiala, and made a thorough 
geological examination of that most interesting volcanic region, includ- 
ing Tell el Achmar, an extinct crater, two or three miles to the south cf 
the lake, and took a panoramic view of the lake itself, and then went on 
to Medjel esh Shems, where we camped. 

We then pushed east into the desert, and what some have really found 
to be the land of danger, but from which we escaped unharmed. We 
crossed Nukr Sasa, which geologically and in other respects is a very 
interesting section, and camped at Sasa on a delightfully fresh and green 
grass-plat between two branches of the Jennani. The small tell on 
which Sasa stands is an extinct crater. From here we pushed east to 
Musmeh, the Phaeno of the Romans, situated in the north end of the 
Leja. Here is a beautiful temple, one of the best preserved in the 
Hauran, which we photographed ; we also photographed a section of the 
interior, in order to show the architecture. The Leja I shall not attempt 
in this outline to describe; but it seems to me that more travellers, 
especially if they are scientific men, ought to visit this largest and most 
wonderful lava bed in the world. Then the number of ruined towns 
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which are found in the Leja, the Trachonitis of the New Testament and 
the Argob of the Old, is porfectly surprising. We went down the 
western border of the Leja and camped at Zara (or Zora, or Edra), a 
place of great antiquity, and important now for its ruins and inscriptions. 
We passed on then in a south-easterly direction through Ed Dur and 
several other ruined towns, and camped at Kirateh (or Kurrasseb), a place 
entirely uninhabited, but where we found a fountain of excellent water, 
full of fish. There is another Kirateh a little to the north of Zara: the 
two must not be confounded. I found some exceedingly curious and 
interesting ruins, formed of very large unhewn stones, on the tops of 
some of the hills about this place, of which I shall give an account with 


_ drawingsin my Report. From here we went on to Kunawat, the Kenath 


of the Bible, and camped and took a number of photograps there, and of 
placesin the vicinity, and also copied many inscriptions. I always had 
with me Waddington’s invaluable work. My practice was to verify his 
copy, and to copy and take squeezes only of such as he had not seen. 
At Suleim, a little to the north-west of Kunawat, is one of the most 
beautiful temples in the East. We photographed this; and also two 
temples at Atil. Kunawat is remarkable for its situation as the centre 
of a populous and wealthy district. Six or eight cities or towns were 
clustered about it within a distance of two hours’ walk, most of which 
were within sight from its temple-roofs and towers. Among them Sia, 
twenty-five minutes to the east and south, was a beautiful place, and 
intimately connected, as its inscriptions (both Greek and Aramaic) show, 
with the history of Herod the Great. Our next camping-place was at 
Suweideh, where we also took photographs. We then went on by way 
of "Are to Salchad, and photographed the splendid castle there. This 
castle forms a fine landmark, seen for many miles from the north, west, 
and south. As we found no good water here, we turned back on the 
the route we had come about one hour, to Aiyin, an uninhabited place, 
where there was a fine fountain and some very peculiar ruins. From 
there we went on south-west through Kerioth to Bozrah (or Bostra), and 
camped and spent several days, including Sunday, September 26th. 
Here the churches, theatre, columns, castle, old bevelled stones, streets, 
gates, triumphal arches, and reservoirs, not to speak of the inscriptions, 
are all wonderful, and I will undertake to describe them in due time. 
Here also we enlarged and enriched our collection of photographs. 
Leaving our camp here we went sixteen miles to the south-west into 
the genuine desert, to visit the ruins of Um el Jemal, which some sup- 
pose to be the Beth Gamul of the Bible. Burckhardt, Buckingham, 
Porter, Wetzstein, and other distinguished travellers have looked out 
from the castle at Salchad, or from that at Bozrah,* on to this dark mass 
of ruins with longing eyes; but although two or more of these made the 


* ] did not myself see the ruins of Um el Jemal from the castle at Bozrah, 
and make this statement on the testimony of others. But there are so many piles 
of ruins on the plain, that one might easily be mistaken and think he had seen 


Um el Jemal when he had not. 
E 
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attempt, they did not succeed in reaching them. Mr. Cyril Graham and 
Mr. Waddington were the only Europeans who had visited the place d 
previous to ourselves. The ruins of this unwalled town cannot hero be 
described, but I may say that they are very iustructive even to those 
who are tolerably familiar with Hauran and Syrian ruins as they exist in 
other places. Two or three photographs were taken here. "We went 
next from Bozrah north-west in the direction of Der‘at (Edrei or Adra‘a) 
to Jisre esh Shirk, and camped ; and then on to Der*at itself, and turned ` 
south and camped at Remtheh, an important place, on the pilgrim road 
from Damascus to Mecca. Threugh all this region we were obliged to 
guard our camp at night ourselves. We found we could not trust our 
men for this, because they would invariably go to sleep, with the most 
perfect indifference to danger imaginable. It was while on guard at 
Remtheh that one of our party, Mr. T., took a severe cold, which brought 
on a fever and nearly cost him his life. We found here only miserable 
water, The people had good water in their cisterns, but they would 
neither give it nor sellitto us; and had it not been for some Turkish 
soldiers there, who gave us some from the garrison supplies when they 
learned our need, we might have fared worso than we did. The next day 
we had a long, tedious journey to Jerash, where we arrived on the Ist of . 
October. That day the thermometer was 87 degrees in the shade at 
noon, and we were entirely without water, either for men or animals, 
until near night, when we were almost within sight of Jerash. We 
came then upon a spring of cool, fresh water, which was worth more to 
us at that moment than a gold mine would have been. As for our 
animals, they were perfectly wild and unmanageable until they had 
quenched their thirst. 

We spent three or four days at Jerash, and brought away over forty 
inscriptions and some beautiful photographs. In regard to the heat; I 
may add that at Jerash, as well as while on our way there, and also at 
Bozrah, and afterwards at Es Salt,ewe had many days when the ther- 
mometer showed 85, 87, and even 90 degrees in the shade. Through 
Jerash, from one end of the city to the other, there flows a stream of 
cool, fresh, living water. Here is one of the finost “ water-powers" in 
the East. From here our sick friend was taken to Es Salt; our next 
camping-place, and from there, as soon as he could be moved, to Jeru- 
salem ina palanquin, i.e., a great box fastened on to long poles, and 
carried between two mules, one before and one behind it. At Jerusalem 
he was placed in the Mediterranean Hotel, under the care of Dr. Chaplin. 
We took photographs of Es Salt, supposed to be the Ramoth Gilead of 
the Bible, and several at Amman, the Rabbath Ammon of the Bible, 
which was our next camping-place after leaving Es Salt. From there 
we went to Heshhon, and visited Nebo, the peak called ** Siagah," and ` 
supposed by some to be the Pisgah of Moses, Main, or the ancient Baal 
Meon, and several other places. We took photographs at Heshbon, 
and our photographer went several miles east of Heshbon, to a place 
called Musshattah (some distance east of Ziza, but not down on the 
ordinary maps), and photographed a very beautiful temple which still 
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exists there.* From Heshbon we went. north to Arak el Emir, and. 

photographed the ruins of the wonderful castle of Hyrcanus, and also 
the face of the cliff, in which the chambers, reseryoirs, and stables which 
Josephus describes, were excavated. These “stables,” in which there 
are accommodations for one hundred horses in a single room dug out of 
the solid rock, appear something like a long livery stable, when one 
stands at the door and looks into it, except in this case there are no 
partitions for stalls; but the mangers are quite perfect, and so are the 
rings cut in the rock by the side of each manger, where the horses were 
tied. From here we crossed the Jordan at Jericho, and went by way 
of Jerusalem and Nablous to Beirut. 

It has been impossible in this outline to give any special details of our 
work, yet we hope it will be found that our journey has been a very suc- 
cessful one. The whole country has been mapped out for future opera- 
tions; the bearings taken, the observations, and the various records and 
notes kept by the engineers, are important; and the inscriptions copied, 
together with the measurements taken of ancient churches, temples, 
theatres, and other ruins, we hope will prove interesting and valuable. 
The geological, botanical, geographical, and archwological features of 
this east-Jordan land are of the highest interest. The fertility of this 
region, which we commonly call a ** desert," cannot be exaggerated. Its 
populousness and. prosperity in ancient times will always remain one of 
the wonders of history: and an industrious and enterprising people, 
under a good government, could again make those broad fields, now so 
desolate, as productive as Egypt in her palmiest days. 


UM EL JEMAL—THE BETH GAMUL OF JEREMIAH ? 


It has been my good fortune recently to visit the ruins of this little- 
known but very interesting city, Burckhardt made three attempts from 
as many different points to reach this place, all of which were unsuccess- 
ful. Buckingham still later was also unable to reach it. And even so 
recent a traveller as Wetzstein was obliged to turn back without seeing 
it, after he had made every preparation and had proceeded half an hour 
or more from Bozrah on his way thither. Dr. Porter says, ‘‘ the only 
European who ever succeeded in reaching it is Cyril C. Graham.” But 
the place has been visited, probably since the statement just quoted was 
written, by Mr. Waddington, who, however, has not described it with 
any detail. Besides the two gentlemen just named, I am not aware 
that the place has, been visited by any other Europeans previous to 
the arrival there of our own party. Out of the path of travellers, and 
even of adventurous explorers, it is not strange that books on Palestine 
and Bible dictionaries have very little to say about it. In Jer. xlviii. 
21—25, where it is said that ** judgment is come upon the plain country,” 
a list of eleven cities is given, and among them are mentioned “* Beth 
Gamul, Beth Meon, Kerioth, and Bozrah.” ‘Judgment is come,” it is 
said, ** upon all the cities of the land of Moab, far or near." The phrase 


* See Dr. Tristram’s ‘‘ Land of Moab.” 
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“far or near” may prove a significant hint towards determining the ` 
question whether or not this site corresponds with the Beth Gamul of 
Jeremiah. The sites and ruins of Kerioth and Bozrah, which places I 
have also recently visited, are supposed, by some, to be well known; 
and it is argued, with good reason, that Beth Gamul must be in the 
same region. And Um el Jemal, or “ Mother of the Camel,” may, it is 
thought, represent the Hebrew Beth Gamul, or “ House of the Camel.” 

From the castle at Salchad, a1d some say from that at Bozrah also, 
one can see a pile of ruins far away to the south-west, a dark mass rest- 
ing upon the treeless plain. They lie about sixteen miles from Bozrah. 
They are at present uninhabited, there being no water there that we 
could find, although there is a large reservoir in the centre of the town, 
and I counted as many as four smaller ones in different parts of the 
city. There is evidence that the place contains also large cisterns, one 
such at least I saw, in which may be water. These it would be interest- 
ing to examine. The roof of the one that I looked into was supported 
by five Roman arches. 

We left our camp on Monday morning, Sept. 27, at five o’clock, and 
proceeded to the castle in Bozrah; for the officer in command, Ibrahim 
Effendi, proposed, as he had never visited the place, and was very much 
interested in antiquities, to accompany us with some soldiers. Fortu- 
nately the morning, and the whole day, as it proved, were quits cool, so 
that our ten hours and forty minutes in the saddle were less tedious 
than they might otherwise have been. We were in all twenty men, 
well mounted, and well armed. Besides the animals we rode, we had 
three extra ones for photographic apparatus, water, and other baggage. 
About two miles outside of Bozrah we came upon a large encampment 
of Bedouin of over one hundred long black tents; and, judging by the - 
deafening howl, there were three or four dogs to every tent. There 
were several hundred camels scattered about in groups; and there was 
evidently excitement of some kind, for men were shouting and running 
in all directions. Some of them ran up to our soldiers, and told of a 
heavy robbery that had been committed during the night, and of the 
great loss they had suffered in cattle and camels. Our soldiers gave 
chase in the direction indicated by these men; and it was a fine sight to 
see them, with such of the Bedouin as were mounted, dashing over the 
plain in their efforts to discover the robhers. These, however, had done 
their work too near morning, or else had taken more than they could 
manage, and had fled, leaving the camels, or most of them, to return at 
leisure to their masters. I counted in a single string one hundred and 
fifty camels, thus making their way back. During the next hour or two 
we saw as many as half a dozen groups of camels, at different places on 
the plain, that had passed through the experience of being stolen the 
night previous. Three miles south of Bozrah we struck the perpetual 
desert, the region of desolation. Not that the soil is barren, but in all 
this wide and naturally fertile district no man dare plough, or plant, or 
build, Here is land as leyel as any prairie, and as rich as any in the 
world, with stones enough upon it to serve for building purposes, lying 
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idle and useless. One can easily picture it cut up into hundreds of fine 
farms, and covered with dwellings and orchards and gardens, and all 


. the marks of civilised and skilful husbandry. Yet this desert shows 


signs of former cultivation, for the stones in many parts haye at some 
` time been gathered into long rows, evidently to serve as boundaries for 
fields. The plain is covered with a small shrub which resembles the 
sage bush. Then the crocus appeared in many places; and the contrast 
between the barren burnt surface of the plain and these beautiful flowers 
was very striking. On the way we passed several ruins, the names 
of which we could not learn; and the same was true of our return, as 
we came most of the way by a different route, There are scores of these 
ruined towns scattered about this plain awaiting the careful explorer. 
Far in the north-east the fortress, Al Salchad, loomed up a magnificent 
object on the horizon, commanding a view of all this wide plain to the 
north, east, south, and west. I noticed that the common barn-swallows 
were very abundant; and we also saw during the day ten or more 
gazelles, to some of which our men gave chase, but without success. 
We reached Um el Jemal after a ride of about five hours. The ruins 
do not abound in columns and temples like those of Kunawat or Jerash, 
still they are imposing, and make a peculiar impression upon one because 
they stand alone in the desert. They are remarkable, in the first place, 
from the fact that they present only two prominent styles of architec- 
ture, namely, Roman and Christian, and not half a dozen, as is so often 
the case in other places. They are remarkable again because they afford 
a good example of an wnwalled town. Indeed, in this respect they are 
very instructive. The dwellings and buildings were not huddled to- 
gether. Then there has been no building and rebuilding on the tops of 
former buildings, according to later oriental style. The open spaces 
about the houses were large, and the streets were broad. At least two 
avenues ran through the city from north to south, one of which was one 
hundred feet wide, and the other nearly one hundred and fifty feet. 
Nothing appears crowded. Everywhere there is a sense of roominess. 
It must have been a city noted for broad streets, spacious avenues, large 
courts, fine gardens, promenades, and the like. Consequently it would 
be a cool city, and no doubt delightful as a place of residence. Then, 
again, the houses, which were built of stone, are not only the finest, but 
the best preserved of any that I have seen in the Hauran, or in all the 
country east of the Jordan. They were built ona generous scale. Some 
of them were tbree and even four stories high. I noticed that eleven 
and twelve feet was à common height for the ceiling on the first floor, 
and ten feet on the second, and in two or more oases the height of the 
ceiling on the third floor was also ten feet. The doors of the rooms 
were, as a rule, seven and a half and eight feet high in the second story 
as well as the first. The rooms were not small but spacious, that is, 
spacious for private houses. A number of those that I measured were 
ten feet by twenty-five, or twelve feet by twenty-four. There were, of 
course, both larger and smaller rooms than these. A common style of 
building seems to have been a group of houses with a large open space 
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around the outside, and a large open court on the inside. These courts 
were fifty feet by seventy+five, and sometimes much larger. . Stone stairs 
led up on the outside of the houses facing the court to the second and 
third stories. Many of these are in as good condition as if they had 
been built but one year ago. There are no traces of the Saracens here. 
Nor, on the other hand, are there any decided marks of great antiquity. 
In the large reservoir before mentioned there are some bevelled stones. 
It is the fullest bevel. Very many of the stones of which the houses 
were built were simply split, and not faced at all; yet it should be 
observed that the splitting was remarkably regular. It was evidently at 
one time, and, I should judge, for a long time, a prominent Christian 
city. I found remains of what I consider to have been three Christian 
churches. Further examination might develop more. One of these, at 
least, had had a portico, and columns were lying about the front of it. 
In no other city east of the Jordan that I have visited do so many 
crosses appear on the lintels of the doors of private houses as here. 
Then, again, the inscriptions are by no means the least important fact 
connected with these ruins. I can, however, only allude to this fact at 
present. Mr. Waddington, whom I have already mentioned, has pub- 
lished several Greek-and Latin inscriptions which were found here, and 
during my short stay I found seven inscriptions which he has not given. 
Aramaic inscriptions also exist here. Without deciding whether or not 
this is the Beth Gamul of the Bible, it is certainly a rich field for 
research. 

I am sorry to state, that the Arabs are every year carrying off the 
stones of this city to other places. As many as six men were at work 
while we were there, throwing down the walls and getting the long 
roof-stones, which were to be carried away on camels. Just before we 
reached the place we met thirty or forty camels that had started with a 
load of stone taken from these ruins. It is easy to see how important 
inscriptions may be carted off, and thus:valuable historical material for 
ever lost. It was on account of this plundering which I saw going on 
that I regretted so deeply I could not remain and eomplete a thorough 
archeological examination of the ruins at once. We took two photo- 
graphs of the city, and made some measurements, the details of which 
would probably not be of generalinterest. In regard to this place being 
identical with the Beth Gamul of J eremiah, while I do not care to dis- 
cuss the question here, I may say in a word that I see no special objec- 
tion to its having been the same, The objection offered by some scholars 
that it is too far north, can, I think, easily. be removed. The place 
appears to have been deserted for centuries, I should judge that: the 
desertion was sudden and complete. There are no traces of there having 
been any lingering, deteriorating remnant or people, nor of any wretched 
subsequent inhabitants to mutilate it, as is usually the case in these 
large ruined cities, I noticed an interesting fact with regard. to the 
pieces of pottery with which the surface of the ground here, as in all 
these ruined towns, is covered. In most. cases one sees only the: red 
pottery, but.in Um el Jemal the black was the prevailing kind, and the 
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- red decidedly the exception. There are but few places in Syria where 
-the black pottery is made. In the first century, according to the Talmud, 


the black kind was considered superior to the red, and brought a much 
higher price in the markets; and what is also interesting in this con- 
nexion, a certain village in Galilee had a monopoly of its manufacture. 
On our way home, as we had no guide and paths do not exist, we took 
the wrong direction, and when we had ridden five hours we did not find 
our Bozrah. We ascended a slight elevation, which commanded a view 
of a wide region. We had a choice of seven ruined cities which were in 
sight from where we stood; but as night was rapidly approaching, even 
our Effendi could not tell which Bozrah was. We made a guess, which 
proved to be a lucky one, and after one hour and a half hard riding in 
the dark we reached our camp in safety. SELAH MERRILL. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
[Reprinted by permission of the proprietors from the ATHENEUM. | 


THE Codex of the Hebrew Scriptures which Rabbi Aaron Ben Asher 
revised has recently been discovered at Aleppo, and Dr. Ginsburg, the 
well-known Orientalist, intends to start, in a week or two, for Syria on 
purpose to collate it. This celebrated MS. was originally preserved as 
Jerusalem ; but probably when Saladin took the Holy City and put an 
end to the Latin Kingdom, it was removed to Egypt, where Maimonides 
(A.D. 1135-1204) saw it. He adopted it as his model, “because,” he 
remarks, rr I saw that there is a great confusion in all the codices which 
I haye consulted with regard to these matters; and even the Massorites, 
who wrote and compiled works to show which sections are to begiu new 
paragraphs and which not, are divided upon these matters, according to 
the authorities they leaned upon. I found myself necessitated to write, 
thus, all the sections of the Law, both those which begin new paragraphs 
and those which do not, as well as the forms of the accents, so that all 
copies might be made according to it. Now the Codex which is followed 
in these matters is the one well known in Egypt which contains the 
four-and-twenty Sacréd Books, which was in Jerusalem for many years, 
that all the codices might be corrected after it, and whose text all adopted, 
because Ben Asher corrected it and laboured over it many years, and revised 
it many times. Tt ts this Codex I followed in the copy of the Law I wrote.” 

At present this important MS. is preserved in a cave under a 
synagogue at Aleppo, “at the entrance of which stands a chest in which 
are deposited crowns of the Law ” (i.e., Bibles written with points and 
accents), “and they are alladorned with flowers and blossoms in various 
colours drawn like chains around.” At the end of the MS. is written, 
* This complete Bible, consisting of 24 Books, was written by R. Solo- 
mon, who was a skilful scribe, May the Spirit of God give him rest: and 
was punctuated and furnished with the Massora in the most proper way 
by the great teacher, wise, sagacious, Master of the Scribes, father of the 
wise, chief of the teachers, skilful in his works, prudent in his adyice, 
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and'altogether unique in his generation, R. Aaron Ben Asher, may his 
soul be bound up in the bundle of life with the Prophets, the just and 
the holy ones—and was presented as a holy gift by tho great prince 
glorious and mighty, Master and Rabbi of Israel, the beauty of 
all Israel, wise, sagacious, holy and liberal. May the Lord lift 
up his banner, make his crown flourish and extol his glory," 
&c. The writer goes on to say that the MS. is to remain “at 
Jerusalem, in the possession of the two great patriarchs whose 
glorious, holy, and majestic names are Joshiahu and Zechez Riahu ;” 
and to be shown to the people on the three festivals of Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles: ‘‘ Any learned Rabbi of the children 
of Israel" who shall wish to consult the MS. may do so; but he must 
put it back in its place, and no unbeliever may touch it. 

We have said enough to show the immense antiquity and authority of 
this MS., to which attention was first drawn by Iben Safir, and the 
learned world wil no doubt look forward with some curiosity for the 
publication of Dr. Ginsburg's collation. 

Iben Safir has also called attention to another important MS. of the 
Earlier and Later Prophets, imperfect at the beginning and end, which is 
deposited in the Karaite Synagogue at Cairo. It is the oldest of tho 
MSS. the Karaites possess, At Cairo the ancient MSS. are usually pre- 
served with peculiar care, being placed in a shrine near the ark contain- 
ing the law, and a lamp is kept continually burning before it. It is in 
the square Spanish character, large letters, with points and accents and 
the Massora according to allits rules. At the end of the minor prophets is 
written, in the handwriting of its scribe, and in the same ink: “I, 
Moses Ben Asher, wrote this cycle of Scriptures with all correctness, as 
the good hand of God was upon me, in the province of Miziah, in the 
renowned city of Tiberias... . Amen. Finished at the end of 827 
years after the destruction of the second Temple. May the Creator of 
our souls return to it in mercy, rebaild it with stones of carbuncles, 
sapphires, and agates, so that it may be a perfect and durable edifice 
which shall not be forsaken, nor destroyed, nor pulled down for ever and 
ever. May this be done speedily in our own day, and that of all}Israel. 
Amen." On the same page is added: ‘‘ Whosoever alters anything in 
this cycle or writing, or obliterates any letter, or tears any page of it, 
unless he thoroughly understands that we committed some error, whether 
in writing or punctuation, or Massora . . . let him have no forgiveness 
nor atonement, and let him not see the beauty of the Lord, nor the 
good which is hid for those who fear God, but let him be as an unclean 
woman, and a leper shut up, that his limbs may be crushed, his strength 
broken, his flesh consumed, and his bones rotten till he disappear. 
Amen." . 

In a note on the following page, in the same handwriting as the above, 
wo are told that “this book is now in the possession of Jabez Ben 
Salomon the Babylonian.” 


Dr, Ginsburg intends to collate this MS, also before his return to 
England. 
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THE constantly recurring attacks of fever under which Lieutenant,Conder has 
suffered during the winter have necessitated a postponement of the return of the 
Survey Expedition till the autumn. In order, however, that time mar not be 
lost, an office has been taken at the Royal Albert Hall, where the party are at 
present engaged in preparing the map for publication. It is hoped to be able to 
place in the hands of the engraver before the end of the year at least two-thirds 
of the great map of Western Palestine (West of the Jordan), The part remain- 
ing to be finished consists of the greater part of Galilee and a small piece in the 
south. 

The Survey party consists of Lieutenants Conder and Kitchener, Sergeant 
Armstrong, and Corporals Maule, Wilson, Brophy, and Malings, all of the 
Royal Engineers. The four last have been specially granted by the War Office 


for this purpose. 


Full particulars of the mode, time, and place of the publication of the great 
map will be given in an early number of the Quarterly Statement. At present 
we can only state, in addition to the above facts, that a Survey Publication 
Committee has been appointed; and that the map will be accompanied by 
special memoirs which will contain all the facts collected by the officers of 
the Survey. 


Intelligence has been received that the Court at Damascus, to which appeal 
was made in the Safed affair, have confirmed the judgment of the Acre Court. 
The ringleaders are in prison; a fine of £150 has been levied upon the place, 
and is waiting for the English Consul-General of Syria at Acre. This is much 
less than was asked, and it is not yet certain that the English Government will 
consent to receive this amount as compensation. The moral effect of the judg- 
ment, the arrest of the prisoners, and the actual enforcement of the fine, is 
reported to be excellent, and the determined attitude of Mr. Consul Moore in 
the affair will doubtless bear good fruit in the behaviour of the natives for some 


time to come, 
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The papers by Lieutenant Conder for this number of the Quarterly may be 
taken as illustrations of the results to be expected from the map. He has taken 
the two most ancient documents existing on Palestine topography and subjected 
them to comparison with the new map. One of these, a translation of which 
was given by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, in the Cambridge Essays of 1853, and again 
publishel in the “ Records of the Past,” vol. ii., 1875 (Bagster and Co.), gives 
an account of the travels of an Egyptian official in Palestine. The date of the 
journey is assigned by M. Chabas to some period between the 12th and the 
15th centwies B.C. Lieutenant Conder has followed the route of this traveller 
step by step, identifying the places he visited by means of the new names 

: he has obtained from the Survey. 

The second document is that published by Mariette Bey, and consists of lists 
on the walls of the pylones of the Temple at Karnak, of places conquered by 
Thothmes III. Those names which belong to Palestine are of the Canaanite 
period. It is a list older than the lists in the Book of Joshua. The identifica- 
tions proposed by Lieutenant Conder will be found in his paper. 


The first memoir which Lieutenant Conder will prepare is that on the sheet 
called the Jenin sheet. It includes forty-eight biblical sites (either new or old 
identifications), with twenty identifications of early date. On examination of 
the list of names, the following points of interest were noticed. 

(1) Afurca, a town mentioned by Jerome as six Roman miles north of Megiddo, 
= cl Farriyeh, at exactly that distance. 

(2) Arbol, noticed in the Onomasticon as nine miles from Megiddo in the 
great plain, = 4rabúneh, at the proper distance. 

(3) Adamah, a town of Naphtali, situate west of the Sea of Galilee, = Kh. 
Admah, near Kaukab el Hawa, on the north of Wady Bireh (which appears to 
- form the boundary). 

(4) Anem, a town of Manasseh, apparently near Jenin, = el Ghannám, two 
miles south of Jenin. 

(5) Kedesh, a town of Issachar, and therefore in the great plain, = Zell Abu 
Kadis, an ancient site near Megiddo. & 

(6) Aner, a town of Manasseh, probably ’Allar, in the territory of that tribe. 

(7) Ain el Jem’ain, **fountain of the two troops,” possibly the well Harod, 
where Gideon divided his men, being near Gilboa. 

(8) Anahareth, a town apparently near Shunem, belonging to Issachar. The 
name is almost exactly represented by the modern en-Naurah, in the required 
position. 

(9) Megiddo and Bethshan were separate cities belonging to Manasseh ; about 
a mile from each is a Tell with a name somewhat resembling Manasseh—viz., 
Tel Menesi, near the former, and Tell el Menshiyeh, near the latter. 

(10) In the plain. of Beisan are found the name of Rahab, a place called Gilgal 
near it, and a ford of Jordan called ‘‘the ford opened by God.” 


The long promised restoration of the Moabite Stone by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
is at last completed. A fac-simile cast, in white plaster, has been presented to 
the Committee by the authorities of the Louvre. A photograph has been taken, 
which can now be obtained at Stanford’s establishment, 55, Charing Cross. The 
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position of the actual fragments is very clearly marked ; there can be no con- 
_ fusion between them and the mart restored by means of the squeeze in the pos- 
session of M. Ganneau. 


We regret to say that the delay in the publication of the promised archeological 
work on the Researches of M. Clermont-Ganneau, is due to the illness of that 
indefatigable worker. But the book has not been given up, and will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as its principal author is able to go on with it. 


We publish on page 99 a remarkable paper by Professor Sprenger, the well- 
known eminent Orientalist, which sums up, and, we hope, finally disposes of the 
famous Shapira forgeries, which were first exposed almost simultaneously by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau and the late Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 


The American Expedition, east of the Jordan, commanded by Colonel Lane, 
has suspended work for the present. Colonel Lane has returned to New York. 
The Rey. Selah Merrill is still in Syria. They have made a large collection of 
photographs, which will immediately be published. Their route lay through the 
Hauran, southward through Moab, and so on to Jerusalem. Among the important 
places photographed are Kunawát, the Kenath of Numbers xxxii. 42; Busrah, the 
Moabite Bozrah of Jeremiah xlviii. 24, supposed to be distinct from the Bozrah 
of Edom, mentioned elsewhere ; Um el-Gemal, identified as the Beth-gamul of 
Jeremiah xlviii. 23 ; Jerash, the Gerasa of Roman history ; and Ammán, the 
Rabbath-Ammon of Seripture, and the Philadelphia of Greek and Roman annals, 
These cities are all within a circuit of fifty miles to the east and south-east of 
the Sea of Galilee, except the last, which is more distant towards the south-east. 

The descriptive catalogue of about ninety has been prepared by the Rev. 
Selah Merrill. The whole will be published as soon as possible. The future 
Action of the New York Committee has not yet been decided upon. 


Lieut. Kitchener’s Guinea Book of Biblical Photographs will be published 
at Easter. It contains twelve views, with a short account of each. They are 
mounted on tinted boards, and handsomely bound. The following is the list of 
the selected views :— 

. The Valley of Sorek (1 Sam. vi. 12). 
. The Valley of Michmash (Judges xx. 31, and Isaiah x. 28). 
. Mount Moriah. 
The Mosque El Aksa. 
. Elisha’s Fountain (2 Kings ii. 22). 
. Bethlehem. 
. Interior of the Dome of the Rock. 
. The Baptism in Jordan. 
. Cana in Galilee. 
10. Bethany. 
11. The “Via Dolorosa.” 
12. The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

All Lieut. Kitchener's views can be obtained at the same rate as the ordinary 

photographs of the Fund, of the agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 


The complete list is on page 62. 
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The financial position of the Fund may be ascertained by reference to the 
balance-sheet and the Treasurer's statement, shewing a balance of £555 still due 
to the Treasurer. It should be observed that the balance against the Fund has 
been reduced from £759 18s. on December 31, 1875, to £200 0s. 4d. on March 
28, 1876. 

The income from all sources from January 1 to March 28 amounted to 
£1395 13s. 4d., and the balance at the banks on the last day was £561 2s. 2d. 

The expenses during the stay at home are somewhat diminished, but as 
the Survey party now consists of seven officers and men, about £200 a month is 
still required for the necessary expenses. Subscribers will observe that the work 
of map drawing is imperative, and would have had to be done at the conclusion 
of the Survey, so that no time is lost. The Committee earnestly hope that the 
annual subscriptions will be paid on the usual application being made, if not 
before. 


The following are the diocesan representatives of the Society :— 

PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

Diocese of Exeter: Rev. Franklin Bellamy, St. Mary's Vicarage, Devonport. 

Gloucester and Bristol: E. H. Stanley, Esq., 80, City Road, Bristol. 

Archdeaconry of Hereford: Rev. J. S. Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath 
Vicarage, Ledbury. 

Archdeaconry of Salop : Rev. A. F. Forbes, Badger Rectory. 

" Lichfield : 2 A 

London: Rev. Henry Geary, 265, North Audley Street. 

Norwich : Rev. F. C. Long, Stowupland, Stowmarket. 

Essex: Rev. W. H. A. Emra, Great Blakenham Rectory. 

Peterborough : Rev. A. F. Foster, Farndish Rectory, Wellingborough. 

Worcester : Rev. F. W. Holland, Evesham (Member of General and Executive 
Committee, and one of the Hon. Seeretaries to the Fund). 

Archdeaconries of Canterbury, Maidstone, and Surrey : Rev. R. J. Griffiths, 
10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

PROVINCE or YORK. 

York : Rev. J. De Courcy Baldwin, Training College, York. 


Archdeaconry of Craven: Rey. J. C. Henley, Kirkby Malham Vicarage. 
IRELAND. 


Rey. G. J. Stokes, Blackrock, Dublin. 


The Rev. Horrocks Cocks, 17, Edwardes Square, London, S.W., has also 
kindly offered his services among Nonconformist ehurches. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications by officers 
of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
such proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them 
in the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them. 
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Annual subscribers are earnestly requested to forward their subscriptions for 
_ the current year when due, at their earliest convenience, and without waiting for 


application. It is best to cross all cheques and post-office orders to Coutts 
and Co. i 


The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


Ladies desirous of joining the Ladies’ Associations are requested to communicate 
with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 


Cases for binding the Quarterly Statements are now ready, and can be had on 
application to Messrs. R. Bentley and Son, 8, New Burlington Street, or to the 
office of the Fund. They are in green or brown cloth, with the stamp of the 
Society, uniform in appearance with ‘‘ Our Work in Palestine,” price one shilling. 
They can be obtained tor any year by subscribers who have complete sets. 


TOMB AT JERUSALEM. 


A VERY interesting tomb has recently been opened about two miles 
from Jerusalem in the direction of Sur-bahir. It consists of a cave in 
which has been constructed of masonry a chamber measuring seven 
and a half feet by ten feet, with “deep” loculi, also of masonry, on 
each of its four sides. The roof of this chamber is formed by the rock, 
which slopes downwards towards the door. The loculi are eighteen 
in number—eight on the left side (four above four), six on the right 
(four above two), two at the end opposite the door, and one on each 
side of the door. They are all somewhat larger than the usual 
rock-cut loculi, measuring nearly two feet by two feet. They were 
each closed by a stone slab carefully fitted, and these slabs have 
been removed by the fellahin, and are now lying upon the floor of the 
chamber. On the north side, opposite the door, is the usual bench, 
also of masonry. The entrance is by a descent of seven (or eight) 
steps; it is closed by a stone door still in situ, and swinging on its 
pivots, and having a groove on its inner side for the lock. Some of the 
lead with which the lock was fixed still remains. The masonry is of 
large well-dressed stones, and the joints are carefully cemented. The 
loculus farthest from the door on the western side leads into a portion 
of the cave beyond the masonry, and in this are ancient loculi sunk in 
the rock. In one of the loculi remains of iron nails and wood were 
found, which probably formed part of a coffin, No inscriptions or 
crosses were discovered upon the masonry, or the lamps found in the 
tomb, but a cross is rudely cut on the rock outside, and there can be 
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little doubt that the masonry is of the Christian period, an old sepul- 
chral cavern, whose loculi had crumbled away, having been utilised by 
building new tombs within it. On a hill just above is a site called 
Khirbet Subkhah, where are several cisterns and large stones. One 
of the latter bears some rude crosses cut upon it. Masonry tombs 
are very rare in South Palestine, and the stone door still upon its 
hinges is unique. It is much to be desired that this monument be 
preserved from destruction, but there is probably little chance of this, 
as the stones are valuable for building. The swinging stone door in 
a tomb of comparatively recent date is of considerable archeological 
interest, as showing that these doors were in use at a later period 
than is commonly supposed. THos. CHAPLIN, M.D. 
Jerusalem, March 2nd, 1876. 


THE STONE OF FOUNDATION. 


THE following from the Mishnah Yoma, v. 2, translated for me, 
January 30, 1872, by the late Emanuel Deutsch, may prove interesting 
with reference to Dr. Chaplin's paper on the ** Stone of Foundation,” 
published in the Athencewn, p. 608, 1875 :— 

Yoma, v. 2. “Since the ark had been taken away [4.e., since the days 
of the first Temple] there was [only] a stone there [in the Holy of 
Holies] from the time of the first prophets; and its name was Shithiah 
[foundation], three fingers’ height above the ground, and upon it did he 
[the high priest] place it [the incense].”” 

CHARLES WARREN. 

Waltham Abbey, Jan. 28th 1876. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE following is Lieut. Kitchener’s complete list :— 
1. Scene of the Return of the Ark. : 
2. Scene of the Attack on the Philistines’ Camp by Jonathan and 
his Armour-bearer. 
3. Mount Moriah, the Site of Solomon’s Temple. 
. Site of Solomon’s Palace. 
. Elisha’s Fountain. 
Bethlehem. 
. Interior of Dome of the Rock. 
. The Jordan. 
. Cana in Galilee. 
. Bethany. 
. Way of the Cross. 
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12. 
13. 
Zion. 
14, 
15. 


43. 
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The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Jerusalem: View from Palestine Exploration Fund house on 


Citadel at Jerusalem. 

Abbey Church of St. Marie la Grande, Jerusalem. 
West Window of ditto. 

Cloisters of ditto. 


. General View north of Jerusalem. 

- Jeremiah’s Grotto north of Jerusalem. 

- Dome of the Rock, interior. 

. Ditto, showing architectural details. 

. Sebil Keyat Bey, Haram Enclosure, Jerusalem. 
. Kubbet el Abd, near Jerusalem. 

. Site of Bether (Bittir), near Jerusalem. 

. Boundary of Judah—Kustal in the distance. 
. Church of Santa Hannah, Beit Jibrin. 

. Cave at Beit Jibrin (Columbaria). 

. Fortifications at Beit Jibrin. 

. Details of Arcade at Beit Jibrin. 

. Adullam, showing the Caves. 

. Ditto, showing the Site of the City. 


Ascalon: General View from East. 


. Ditto: View from East Wall. 

. Ditto: View on Sea-shore. 

. Ditto: Tomb Sheikh Mohammed el Messelli. 
. Ditto: Well (Bir el Kushleh). 

. Ashdod from the South. 

. West Door of Church of St. Jona, Gaza. 

. Interior of ditto (now used as a mosque). 

. Mosque in Jamnia. 

. Scene at Well, Jamnia. 

. Makkedah (El Moghar) from the East. 


Valley of Elah, looking west, near Shochoh: scene of battle 


between David and Goliath. 


44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Ditto, looking Hast. 

Shefa Amr: Village and Castle. 

Ditto: Rock-cut Tomb. 

Church of St. Anne and St. Joachim at Seffurieh. 
Castle at Seffurieh. 

Convent at Kasr-Hajlah (Beth Hogla). 

Masada from North-West, showing the Roman Bank. 


To these must be added a photograph of the Restored Moabite Stone 
and one of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s Vase of Bozetha. 
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LADIES' ASSOCIATIONS. 


We have pleasure in stating that the Ladies’ Associations in aid of 
the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund are increasing in number. 
Mrs. Finn has held meetings at the houses of friends in various places, 
and one result has been that several hundred persons have heard—some 
of them for the first time—of the discoveries made by Major Wilson and 
Captain Warren in Jerusalem, as well as of those made by Lieut. 
Conder and M. Clermont Ganneau in other parts of the Holy Land. 
Although many thousand copies of our Quarterly Reports have been 
circulated, and numerous articles on the subject have appeared in the 
newspapers and in magazines, it is the fact that there are still numbers 
of people who do not know that any very definite results have been 
obtained, or any discoveries of importance made in Palestine. Mrs. 
Finn has been able, by means of drawings, photographs, and a model of 
the Temple Sanctuary, to bring home to the minds of many the extra- 
ordinary nature of the ancient Temple walls discovered by Capt. Warren. 
The following is a list, in their order, of the meetings thus held, and the 
best thanks of the Committee are tendered to the ladies and gentlemen 
who, by opening their houses, have thus given us opportunities of making 
our work known in a pleasant and effectual manner. 

A meeting was held Jan. 6, at Mrs. De Bergue’s, 17, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and a large company was present. Colonel Gawler took the 
chair, and spoke in support of the object. 

Jan. 11. The Rev. T. Cornthwaite had a meeting at his house at 
Walthamstow, and he addressed the assemblage on the subject brought 
under their notice. 

Jan. 17, About sixty persons assembled, being invited to a private 
room kindly lent for the purpose, at the Crystal Palace, to Mrs. 
Standring, the secretary of the Sydenham Ladies’ Association. The 
Rev. Canon Gover, Rev. Mr. Franklyn, and Mr. Standring addressed 
the meeting. 

Jan. 21. Lady Smith and Colonel Pinney assembled their friends at 
their house in Somersetshire, Somerton Erleigh, to hear about the 
Exploration work. This meeting led to a series of other meetings being 
held in neighbouring places, viz., on Jan. 25, at Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Dickinson’s, Kingweston; on Feb. 1, at Weston-super-Mare, where the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt presided, and Mrs. Tomkins undertook the office of 
Secretary to the Ladies’ Association formed after the meeting. 

On Feb. 2 a meeting was held at Lympsham, which was attended by 
many ladies and gentlemen, as also by the inhabitants of the parish, 
invited bythe Rector, Rey. J. H. Stephenson (Rural Dean), and Mrs. 
Stephenson. The Rector spoke, as did also the Ven. Archdeacon 
Denison, of East Brent, expressing their deep interest in the information 
which had been given to the meeting. 


Two meetings were held in Clifton, one by kind permission of Miss 
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Heptinstall, at 2, Rodney Place. The Right Rev. Bishop Anderson 
presided, and addressed the meeting, as did also the Rev. W. Wallace 
and the Rev. J. B. Goldberg, local secretaries. Another meeting was 
held at the house of Miss Harris. The Rev. Robert Taylor presided at 
this meeting. The next was held by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wingfield Digby, at Sherborne Castle, where a large party met. Mr. 
Digby presided, and addressed the company on the subject. The Rev. 
F. W. Portman, Rev. M. and Mrs. Hawtrey, and about seventy other 
guests were present at this gathering. 

On Feb. 11, the Rev. Canon and Miss Meade assembled their friends 
at the ee at Castle Oary, and Canon Meade opened the meeting 
by a short address recommending the subject to his friends, among 
whom were Mr. H. E. and Mrs. Bennett, of Sparkford Hall, who a few 
days afterwards (Feb. 18) collected another company at their own house 
for the same purpose. Meetings werealso given at Hornblotton Rectory 
by the Rev. Godfrey and Mrs. Thring, and at Rimpton Rectory, by the 
Rev. M. and Mrs. Hawtrey, who spared no pains in collecting their 
various friends to hear the accounts of our work in Palestine. 

The Rev. Canon and Mrs. Pratt had a meeting at the Rectory, Shepton 
Mallet, on Feb. 21, presided over by Canon Pratt. Some of those who 
had attended the meetings above mentioned wrote to Torquay and 
enlisted the aid of friends there, who in their turn obtained the co- 
operation of others in extending our efforts among our lady friends. The 
first meeting in Torquay was held at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Mac- 
intosh, ‘and this led to others—i.e., one at the house of Mrs. Tinner, 
where the Rey. Flavel Cook made an eloquent address, urging the im- 
portance of the work now being done in the Holy Land. Another 
meeting was held at Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Hunt’s. Meanwhile, friends 
living at Harley, near Reading, arranged a meeting at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Stephens, and a Ladies’ Association was formed at Earley, 
Mrs. Stephens undertaking the office of secretary. A similar mecting 
was held at Miss Buckland’s, Blenheim House. Other friends had taken 
the matter up at Oxford. The Rev. H. and Mrs. De Brisay opened 
their house during a whole week for a series of meetings. A special 
meeting was also held for a large number of young ladies. A very con- 
siderable interest appears to have been created, and we trust that our 
work may commend itself to many in that ancient seat of learning as 
one of real practical value. Measures have been taken for the formation 
of a Ladies’ Association in Oxford. 

Mrs. Charles, of Combe Hdge, Branch Hill, Hampstead, invited a 
large party to her house on the 21st March, and, in spite of the incle- 
ment weather, about eighty assembled. On the following day, the 22nd, 
there was a full meeting at the house of Col. and Miss Tyers, 25, Ken- 
sington Square; and another very large meeting on the evening of tho 
28rd, at Woneford Green, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Johnston. 
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PROPOSED TESTS FOR THE SURVEY. 


THE following identifications I have carefully collected, and propose 
to enlarge upon as forming the best tests of the character of the Survey 
work. They refer to places the positions of which can be obtained with 
accuracy, from such sources as the Onomasticon, the Talmud, or the 
various itineraries. They have been collected during the last few 
months only, and consequently the map has been made in ignorance of 
the existence of such records. If, then, we are able simply by measure- 
ment to discover in their proper places, and with their proper names, 
sites as obscure as those about to be noted, we may fairly argue that 
the probabilities are in favour of all the more important names and 
places existing on the new Survey, and requiring only patience and 
scholarship to fix in a generally satisfactory manner. The examples 


given are merely a selection of those most-evidently correct out of 
a number of about forty. 


Enam.—The words Phathach ‘Ainim (psp nns) occurring in Gen. 
xxxvii. 14, and translated in the English version “in an open place,” 
are understood by the Rabbis (Sotah, 10a Tal. Bab.)* to form the name of 
a town, situate, to use the words of the Authorised Version, ** by the way 
to Timnath.” The Septuagint agrees with this, translating the words 
mpos rais mÜAcus ‘Awdy ** by the gates of Ainan,” or “ by the opening of 
Ainan.” In the list of the towns of Judah we find the name of a town, 
Tappuah Enam, occurring (Josh. xv. 34) immediately after En Gannim, 
which is proposed by M. Ganneau for the modern Umm Jina. - This 
town, therefore, is also to be sought in the vicinity of Timnath, and in 
all probability would be identical with Phathach ‘Ainim. 

In the Talmud ‘Anim (psy) is noted as a Kefr or village (Pesikta 
Rabbathi, ch, 23), but the same place is evidently mentioned in the 
Onomasticon under the name Aivdy or,ZEnam as a ruin. *'Euntibus 
Thamnam nunc desertus locus et proximus Thamne vico grandi "—viz., 
** now a deserted place and close to the great village of Thamna.” 

Close to the site of Thamna, now Tibneh, three miles to the east, on 
an ancient road coming from Adullam—the very road by which the 
patriarch Judah would have come from Adullam to Timnah, as related 
in the passage commented upon (Gen. xxxviii. 14)—will be found on the 
Survey the ruin called ‘Allin or Wad ‘Allein. This, with the ordinary 
substitution so common in the Fellahin dialect of L for Nor N for L, 
represents exactly the Hebrew ‘Ainim or ‘Anim. On the south side of 
the ruin there is, moreover, a spring to which the name Fatir is given, 
possibly a corruption of the Phathach or Tappuah of the Old Testa- 
ment. This discovery makes the list of fourteen cities of the Shep- 
helah in the group of which the Royal cities Jarmuth and Adullam, 
were capitals (Josh. xv. 33) almost complete. 


The quotations of the Gemara are as a rule taken from Neubauer’s Geographie 
du Talmud. 
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II. 

Anuath.—The division between Judæa and Samaria has never been 
very accurately determined. According to Josephus (B. J. iii. 3. 5) the 
whole plain of Sharon up to Ptolemais belonged to Judæa, and Samaria 
therefore had no sea-coast. There is, however, some doubt as to this 
portion, for Antipatris is spoken of by the Rabbis as a boundary 
town between the Jews and the Samaritans (Gittin, 76a Tal. Bab.), 
and Caphar Saba as a Samaritan town (Demoi, ii. 2, Tal. Jer.) 
Josephus gives the village of Anuath as situate on the same boundary 
(B. J. iii. 3. 5). The words in the Greek are (H)‘Avova@ Bopréws 
mpogcyopevouevy] seu, “< Anuath, a village belonging to  Borceos" 
(xpocayopevw having the meaning to assign or attribute to). This is badly 
translated “which is also named,” by Whiston. By a curious mistake 
Borceos has been identified with Burkin, near Jenin, under the mistaken 
impression that it marked the northern boundary of Samaria (cf. Neu- 
bauer’s Geographie du Talmud, p. 57). A glance at the passage in 
Josephus is, however, sufficient to show this to be wrong. 

In the Onomasticon we find mention of a town called Anua or 
Avova, as between Jerusalem and Neapolis. According to Eusebius it is 
on the road between the two towns, fifteen Roman miles from the latter, 
but Jerome places it at ten miles from Neapolis. If this be the Anuath 
of Josephus, the town of Borceos is to be sought not far off. ' 

In a former paper I have shown that a similar discrepancy between 
Jerome and Eusebius is due to the fact of two places of the same 
name existing near one another. This is probably the case in the 
present instance. To the west of the main road, from Nablus to Jeru- 
salem, at a distance of thirteen English miles, or fourteen and one- 
third Roman miles from Nablus,.is the ruin of Aliata, marked on the 
Nablus ‘sheet of the Survey; this with the very common change of 
N and L, is very near in sound to Anua or Anuath. Farther north, 
and to the east of the ancient road through Shiloh from Nablus to 
Jerusalem, at the distance of nine English or ten Roman miles from 
Neapolis, is the ruin of ‘Ainah, which even more exactly reproduces the 
Anua of the Onomasticon or the Anuath of Josephus. 

It seems most probable that this latter ruin represents the boundary 
town (for Alata, the Anoua of Eusebius, is situate south of Shiloh, 
which appears to have belonged to Judæa); so placed, the boundary of 
Samaria and Judea becomes immediately plain. A great watercourse 
rising at ‘Akrabeh (the Accrabi of Josephus) passes by the ruin of Aina/ 
on the north, and descends into the little plain north of Lebonah 
(Libben). Thence it continues westwards and becomes of great depth, 
with precipitous sides passing erkha (Pherha of the Talmud) on the 
south side, and beyond this by the important village of Brukin. It 
here obtains the name of Wady Deir Ballut, from the fine ruined convent 
of Deir Ballut on its north bank. At this point I once crossed the 
valley and found it the most formidable we ever encountered, excepting 
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that of Michmash. Farther west, the same valley runs into the Aujeh 
River close to Ras el ‘Ain, the probable site of Antipatris. 

There is more than one indication that this is the proper boundary of 
Samaria. 1st. The Accrabattene Toparchy, of which Accrabi (Akrabeh) 
was the capital, was on the marches between Samaria and Judæa (B. J. 
iii. 3). 2nd. Caphar Etea was a Samaritan town, according to Justin. 
Martyr (Apol. ii.), and is no doubt the present Ke/r ‘Atia, near the head 
of the valley. 3rd. Shiloh and Lebonah, on the south of the division, 
appear to have belonged to Judea, whilst Pherha (Ferkha) on the north 
seems to have been Samaritan. 4th. Again, Antipatris was on the 
very boundary which agrees with the debouching of the wady into the 
plain. 

If in the ruin of “4inah we recover through the Onomasticon the 
Anuath of Josephus, it is evident that the village of Brukin represents 
Borceos. The distance of these two places apart is only eleven miles, so 
that Ainah may very well be said to have belonged to Brukin. 

As regards the northern Samaritan boundary the Survey also gives 
new information. Bethshean, En Gannim, and a place called Xaloth,* 
are noted by Josephus as on the boundary between Samaria and Galilee. 
To these the Talmud adds Caphar Outheni (^3Ómp ^52) (Mishna Gittin, 
vii. 8), which M. Neubauer supposes to be identical with the modern 
Kefr Kud (p. 57). Close to this, however, on the Survey (Jenin sheet) 
will be found the village of Kefr *Adhán, which evidently reproduces 
very closely the Aramaic name ‘Autni. 


TIR: 

Bethsarisa.—In 2 Kings iv. 42, we find mention of ‘‘a man of Baal- 
shalisha.” The LXX. version in both texts has Ba:doapica. We find also a 
Land of Shalisha mentioned in Saul’s journey to seek the asses of Kish 
(1 Sam. ix. 4), which may very probably be connected with the town of 
Beth Sarisa. * 

In the Onomasticon we find noticed a 6a:10cap0a0, or Bethsarisa, as the 
place called Baalshalisha in the English version, at about fifteen Roman 
miles towards the north of Lydda (Diospolis), and in the Regio Tham- 
nitica. Jerome uses the expression ‘‘ ferme ’’—i.e., ** scarcely "—in trans- 
lating the fifteen miles of Eusebius. Measuring on the map, we find at 
a distance of thirteen English miles, or about fourteen and one-third 
Roman miles, a large ruined village called Sirisia. There can be little 
doubt that this is the Bethsarisa of the Onomasticon, though there is 
nothing so far to show whether or no it be the Biblical Beth Shalisha. 
The discovery is of interest principally as giving a point within the 
Regio Thamnitica, or country of Timnath Heres, a district the boun- 
daries of which have not as yet been determined. The position of 


* Xaloth is generally identified with Iksal (Chesulloth Joseph, Chisloth 
Tabor, Josh. xix.) This does not agree with the northern boundary of Samaria. 
It is more probably Zkzii on the south-west side of Carmel. 
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Sirisia tends to show that the limits are to be taken at the edge of 
the Plain of Sharon. 

Baal Shalisha (Nw?w 2y3) is also mentioned in the Talmud (San- 
hedrim 12a Tal. Bab.) The fruit is here said (commenting on that 
brought to Elisha by one of its inhabitants) to ripen earlier than in 
other parts of Palestine. The Targum of Jonathan translates Shalisha 
by Daroma, the name of a district of which the boundaries are not well 
determined, though at one time it seems clearly to have included the 
country round Lydda (Pesachim v. 3). The Land of Shalisha was the 
first district entered by Saul on leaving Mount Ephraim, and is there- 
fore to be sought near to it. We have therefore here those indications 
of the position of Baal Shalisha :— 

1st. In Daroma, or the low hills near Lydda, according to the Tal- 
mudic use of the word. 

2nd. In low country not in the high hills where the seasons are later, 
and where Elisha (then at the mountain Gilgal, now Jiljilia) would 
have possibly found no corn at the time (cf. 2 Kings iv. 42). 

3rd. Not far from Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. ix. 4). 

These all point to the identity of Baalshalisha with the site claimed 
as identical by Jerome, and determined by us as the present ruin of 
Sirisia, 

IV. 

Bezek.—I have had occasion to point out in a former report (January, 
1875, Quarterly Statement) that the value of the Onomasticon consists in 
its facts rather than in its theories, and that whilst the most intimate 
knowledge of the country is shown by Eusebius and Jerome, the science 
of identification was not well understood by them. 

Baalshalisha, we see by aid of the Jewish Commentaries, probably 
was correctly identified by them, but in the present instance an entirely 
wrong identification is suggested. 

The Bezek of Adonibezek I have shown to be probably the present 
Beit Zata, south of Jerusalem; the Onomasticon, however, notices a 
Bezek on the road from Neapolis (Nablus) to Scythopolis (Beisan), and 
seventeen Roman miles from the former. This we find on the Survey 
as the ruin of Zbzik, fourteen English miles (fifteen and a half Roman) 
from Nablus on the road in question. In pure Arabic the name would 
be Bezik, the addition of an aleph before the consonant being a common 
vulgarism in the dialect of the Fellahin. 


Nie 


Netopha.—This town is mentioned in the Bible (Esra ii. 22; Nehe- 
miah vii. 26), in lists of which the order appears consecutive, as being 
between Bethlehem and Anathoth. Under the name Netopha, or 
Metopa, the same place is noticed in the Acta Sanctorum as “in 
solitudine,” or in the wilderness of Judah, 
` In the Talmud (Sheviith ix. 5, Mishna) the Vale of Beth Netopha 
(naw na nypa) is noticed as well watered and grassy. These two 
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places can scarcely be the same. The Talmudic town may well be 
identified with the present Beit Nettif in the Shephelah, south-west of 
Jerusalem. 

The Biblical town has never yet been identified as far as I can find in 
the best authorities. On the Survey (Jerusalem sheet) the ruins of a 
town called Metoba or Umm Toba will be found north-east of Bethle- 
hem on the edge of the Marsaba desert, thus fulfilling the requisites of 
the two Biblical lists, and of the later Acta Sanctorum. 


VE. 

A few scattered Talmudic notices may be classed together as 
follows :— 

1. Garob is mentioned in the Gemara (Sanhedrim 103a Tal. Bab.) as 
situate three miles from Shiloh. M. Neubauer proposes to read Jeru- 
salem for Shiloh (Geog. Tal. p. 150) and identify it with Gareb (Jere- 
miah xxxi. 39). At the distance of three miles west of Shiloh (Seilún) 
and south of Lebonah (Libben) will be found on the Survey a ruin 
called Gharabeh, which is probably the Talmudic Garob (341) the 
Arabic letter ghain representing, as in other cases, the Hebrew Gimel. 

2. Cozebe.—In a former report I have suggested the identity of the 
ancient town of Chozeba (1 Chron. iv. 22) with the present ruin of 
Kuweizibah. In the Talmud Beth Cozeba is noticed (Midrash Tanhuma 
sect. Hukkath 68a), as having a Bek‘ah, or small plain. This would 
agree with the proposed site, which is situate immediately south of the 
great Wady Arrub (valley of Berachoth, 2 Chron. xx. 26), a broad 
valley to which the term would apply. 

3. Kefr Aziz—Is noted as being south of Jerusalem, as follows :— 

** Tf one shall train a vine upon any part of a fruit tree, it is lawful to 
sow seed under the remaining part. . . . Instance: R. Joshua went to 
Rabbi Ishmael at Kefr Aziz. He showed him a vine hanging on part of 
a fig-tree, Ze, &c. (Mishna, Kilaim vi. ®t.) 

Rabbi Ishmael lived in Idumea, as we learn from another passage: 
** Rabbi Jose said, No one orders barley (for feeding a wife) except R. 
Ishmael, who was by Idumea. (Mishna, Ketuboth v. 8.) 

Kefr Aziz may therefore be very probably identified with the great 
ruin of Aziz discovered by the Survey party south of Yutta, in the 
borders of Idumea. This part of Palestine would appear to have been 
the home of more than one Rabbi, for we find that R. Ziphai was buried 
at Ziph (Berachoth viii). His tomb was visited by Isaac Chelo in 1334 
A.D., and is no doubt the fine sepulchral monument planned by us im- 
mediately south of the present T'ell Zif. 

At Maon (AM'aín) also, a little farther south, there was a synagogue, 
traces of which still remain. 

4. Yajúr is mentioned (Tosaphta, Oholoth, ch. xviii.) with a place called 
Jüb or Gúb, and “the great tomb” as the limits of the impurity of the 
town of Ascalon. Theinhabitants being idolaters, the town within these 
limits was not considered as part of the “ Land." ‘Thus, in discussing 
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the limits of the Holy Land (Tosaphta, Sheviith vi. 1, dating about 
120 A.D.), the line is drawn at the “Gardens of Ascalon.” This would 
lead us to identify Yajur with the site of the village of EI Jurah, just at 
the limit of the Gardens of Ascalon. The great tomb may possibly be 
the present tomb-house of Sheikh Máhammed. Jtb andthe “Tharin,” or 
** gates," cannot be identified, but it would seem from the above that ` 
the Roman Ascalon was not much larger than the Crusading enceinte. 

In more than one instance the present Wely chapels seem to preserve 
Jewish traditions. Thus the Kubbet (or dome) of Sheikh Samt, at Ser‘a, 
seems probably the traditional tomb of Samson mentioned by Isaac Chelo 
in 1334 A.D., and Berúr Heil, the residence of R. Johanan ben Zakai 
(Sanhed. 326, Tal. Bab.), in the environs of Yebna, is not improbably the 
present small mosque of Abu Hereir. (See the “ Arabs in Palestine,” by 
M. Ganneau, Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxxii., p. 370, and Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1875.) 


VII. 

In conclusion, some of the less important sites noticed in the various 
early authorities may be readily identified by use of the Survey. 

1. Choba.—XeB« is mentioned in Judith xv. 3,4, and identified by 
Reland with the Coabis of the famous Peutinger Tables (a Roman chart 
dating 393 A.D.), which is shown as twelve miles south of Scythopolis, 
on the road to Nablus. This has been identified with the modern 
Kubatieh, which, both in position and in spelling, is an unsatisfactory 
identification. Twelve English miles south of Beisan (Scythopolis) will 
be found on the Survey a place called Ei Mekhobbi, a ruin with a cliff 
beside it called * 4rák Khobbi. This is more probably the Coabis of the 
Tables, and the name is philologically nearer to Choba than the other 
identification. 

2. Ceperaria.—This also is marked in the Peutinger Tables as a station 
on the road from Bethgabri (Beit Jibrin) to Jerusalem. It is placed at 
eight miles from the former town, and the total distance to the capital, 
twenty-four Roman miles, measures with great exactitude. There were 
three roads between Beit Jibrin and Jerusalem. The one shown on the 
tables is, however, marked as going eastwards to Ceperaria, where 
several zig-zags are shown, and it then turns almost due north. This is 
evidently the ancient road passing by Beth Zacharias (Beit Sakaria), and 
winding down the high hills into the valley of Elah, south of Adullam. 
The zig-zags represent exactly the general character of this part of the 
road, and beside it, just east of the great valley at the commencement of 
the ascent, stands the ruin of El Kefr, at a distance of 8} Roman miles 
(73 English) from Beit Jibrin. This is a new instance of the great value 
and exactitude of this ancient chart. 

3. Betoenea.—In speaking of Aniel, or Ave, the Neiel of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 27), which is probably the present Y‘anin, east of Acca, the 
Onomasticon notices a town called Betozenea as identical. It is said by 
Jerome to be situate ‘fifteen stones from Cesarea, in the mountain 
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towards the east side, where also the baths (lavacra) are said to be 
salubrious.” 

At the distance of sixteen English miles east of Cæsarea, along the 
great road leading to the plain of Esdraelon, and some few miles south 
of our camp at Umm el Fahm, we discovered a village called ‘Anin. In 
company with Dr. Chaplin and Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, I visited this place, 
which we found to be an ancient site. Rock-cut tombs, now filled in 
with earth, exist to the north side of the village, and we investigated a 
curious system of water-supply, which I find mentioned in my note-book 
as follows :— 

« Close to “Anín is a rock-cut passage cement lined just large enough 
for a man to enter. It runs some 50 feet into the hill, and then becomes 
only a foot high.” 12th October, 1872. 

It is marked on the Survey sheet to the north of the village and east 
of the tombs. It leads out on to a sort of rock platform. 

In this we probably have remains of the baths mentioned by Jerome. 

4. Fathoura.—Under this head, commenting on the town Pethor, the. 
home of Balaam (Numb. xxii. 5), Jerome remarks: * Also near Eleu- 
theropolis is a certain town called Fathura, on the way to Gaza." 

I discovered in the spring of 1875 on the ancient road to the plain from 
Beit Jibrin, at a distance of five English miles, the remains of a town 
evidently of importance in early Christian times, the present name of 
which is Fert. By a common introversion this may possibly be the 
Fathura of Jerome, though not the Biblical Pethor, which was east of 
Jordan. 

5. Salim.-—No fewer than four towns of this name are noticed in the 
Onomasticon, which may be identified as follows :— 

1. Saalim, 7 R. M. west of Eleutheropolis; Summeil, 63 E. M. 
2. Salim, near Neapolis (John iii. 23). Salim. 

3. Salem, west of Jerusalem. Deir Salám. 

4. Salumias, in plain, 8 R. M. from Scythopolis. Salim. 

Under the head 7Enon another Salem is noticed as being near that 
place and Jordan. non is said to be eight miles south of Scythopolis 
(Beisan). This is the position of the large Christian ruin of Umm el 

 *Amdán, “ Mother of Pillars,” but we did not succeed in recovering any 
name like Salem or ZEnon. There are several springs near the spot. 

6. Betariph, u town “near Diospolis (Lydda)” is mentioned in the 
same work in connection with Avim of Benjamin. It is probably the 
modern Deir Tarif, another instance of the fact that the title Deir, 
** Convent,” applies as a rule to Christian sites only. 

7. Hasta, between Ashdod and Ascalon, is probably the present ruin 
of Khasseh. 


8. Asor.—Four towns, apparently ancient Hazors, are placed as follows 
by Jerome :— 


a. Aser, between Ascalon and Azotus, possibly Yasin. 


b. Aser, 15 R. M. from Neapolis, on road to Scythopolis, possibly 
the important Christian ruin of Yerzeh, situate on an ancient 
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road 13 English miles from Neapolis, 141 Roman. It is not 
marked on any published map that I have seen, but was 
evidently a large place. 

c. Asor, in ** the bounds of Ascalon, towards the east,” possibly the 
present ruin of Erzeh. 


9. Betheked.—In the account of the journey of Jehu from Jesreel to 
Samaria (2 Kings x. 12), we find mention of the ‘‘ shearing house in the 
way," where he met and slew the forty-two brethren of Ahaziah. 

Eusebius takes the words Beth Eked (apy n'23)to be the name of a town, 
and places it 15 miles from Legio, in the great plain. This brings us to 
the position of the present Beit Kad, on the edge of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, near Gilboa. It is not, however, in the direct route to Samaria. The 
Arabie name Kad does not, however, at all represent the Hebrew Eked ; 
the biblical site is more probably represented by the present ’Akadeh 
on the west side of the great plain. 

In this connection T may notice one or two of the places in the preceding 
chapter. 2 Kings ix. 27. 

“ He fled by the way of the garden house (Jenin), and Jehu followed 
after him, and said, Smite him also in the chariot . . . at the going up 
to Gur, which is by Ibleam, and he fled to Megiddo.” 

The position of Gur between Ibleam (which Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake iden- 
tifies with Bel‘ameh, near Jenin) and Megiddo (Lejjun) points to Kefr 
Kud as the site of Gur. The similarity of D and R in both Aramaic and 
square Hebrew results in continual transpositions as supposed in this 
case. 

The present paper upon these scattered topographical notices will be 
found to contain over thirty suggested identifications, all of which 1 believe 
to be new. CLAUDE R. ConDER, Lieut. R.E. 


LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PROPOSED IDENTIFICATIONS. 


‘Ainim = ‘Allin. 
Anuath = * Ainab. 
Borceos = Brúkín. 

Baal Shalisha = Serísía. 

Kefr ‘Aatni = Kefr Adhan. 
Bezek = Bezík. 
Netopha = Metoba. 
Garob ` = Gharabeh. 
Kefr Aziz = Kbirbet Aziz. 
Yajar = El Jarah. 
Choba = El Mekhobbi. 
Ceperaria = El Kefr. 
Betoznea = ‘Anin. 
Fathoura = Fert. 
Betariph = Deir Tarif. 
Gur = Kefr Kud. 
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THE FIRST TRAVELLER IN PALESTINE. 


1. Hieratic Papyrus. Facsimile folio, 1842, pl. 35—61. British Museum. 

2. Translation by C. W. Goodwin, ** Cambridge Essays,” 1853, p. 267—269. 

3. “Voyage d'un Egyptien en Syrie en Phenicie en Palestine,” Se, F. Chabas. 
Paris, 1866. E 

4. * Records of the Past,” vol. ii., p. 107—116. London, 1875. 


THE history of the interesting document, which it is proposed to 
examine as far as regards the topography connected with Palestine, 
may be briefly given as follows. It formed part of a collection made 
by M. Anastasi, Swedish Consul in Egypt. It was examined by Lepsius 
in 1838, and bought by the British Museum, and published by them in 
facsimile in 1842. It consists of twenty-eight pages of fine hieratic 
writing, and by the character of the letters Egyptologists refer it to 
the 19th or 20th dynasty. By other arguments it is more exactly 
limited as to date, and-assigned the 14th century B.C., and dates there- 
fore, according to the ordinary chronology, -about the time of the 
oppression of Israel under-Jabin, king of ‘Canaan. Its great interest 
consists in the enumeration-of no fewer than 56 places, of which 18 are 
north of Tyre, and the remaining 38 are in Palestine proper. This 
gives us a topography which it is important to compare with the 
history of contemporary events to be found in the Book of Judges, as 
well as with the lists of the Book of Joshua referring to the same part 
of Palestine. 

The Papyrus gives an account of the travels of an Egyptian officer 
called a Mohar, a man evidently of importance, journeying in a chariot 
drawn by horses, and accompanied by a servant. It is not clear what 
his official duty may have been, but his journey commences near 
Aleppo, and he visits a certain town, which, as will appear later, must 
have been on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and which formed a 
rendezvous with other Mohars. Thence he returns to Egypt vid Joppa. 

There is much in the Papyrus that is very interesting and amusing, 
but quite unconnected with the topography. Those who wish to see 
how unchanged the character of a journey in Syria is since the time 
of this, the earliest visitor to the country of whom we have any record, 
and how much life and even humour is to be found in a papyrus 2500 
years old, should read the text for themselves in the “ Records of the 
Past.” The present paper will be confined to the question of the topo- 
graphy referring to Palestine proper and to a comparison with that 
of the Old Testament. 


Te 


The first and second sections contain eighteen names, of which eight 
are identified by M. Chabas as follows :— 
1. Kheta, a tribal name = the northern Hittites (Josh. i. 4). 
2, Khaleb = Aleppo, the modern Haleb. 
3. Kodesh = Kedesh on the Orontes. 
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4. Kabaon = Gebal, the modern Jebeil. 
5. Berytus = Beirut. 

6. Sidon = Saida. 

7. Sarepta = Sarafend. 

8. Tyre = Sur. 


It is sufficiently evident from these identifications that the whole list 
refers probably to towns near the coast of Syria, and between Aleppo 
and Tyre; we need, therefore, devote no more space to this group, as 
the unknown towns all apparently lie north of Beirut. It is important, 
however, to observe that the order of occurrence shows a systematic 
progress southward by the coast road, where a chariot could be driven 
with safety. 


II. 
The third section of the Papyrus is of sufficient importance to be 
quoted :— 
PAGE LINE 


21 . 3 The entrance of Djaraou, and the order thou hast given to set 
this city in ames. A Mohar's office is a very painful one. 

91 . 4 Come, set off to return to Pakaikna. Where is the road of 
Aksaph? ` 

21 . 5 In the environs of the city; come then to the mountain of 
Ousor : its top, 

21 . 6 how is it? Where is the mountain of Ikama? Who can 
master it? What way has the Mohar 

21 . 7 gone to Hazor? How about its ford ? let me goto Hamath, 

21.8 to Takar, to Takar-Aar, the all-assembling place of the 
Mohars; come : 

99 . 1 then, on the road that leads there. Make me to see Jah. 
How has one got to Matamim ? 

This curious description seems to refer to a journey from Tyre to 
Tarkaal, including a notice of ten places, of which M. Chabas only 
identifies two with any degree of certainty. It will be best to notice 
each site in the order of occurrence. 

1. Djaraow. An alternative reading is Tsaraou.—This town seems 
to have been somewhat out of the line of the traveller's march, 
since we find him returning from it to the next. It seems to be 
near Tyre, and if we accept M. Chabas’ identification of the next 
site, Tsaraou should be near the town of Kana. This would lead 
us to suppose an identity with the ruin of El Mezra‘ah, a spot 
which will be found marked on Murray's new map, about three miles 
east of Kanah. The change is a very simple one, in accordance 
with the ordinary laws of the survival in Arabic of ancient names. 
Zera‘a, or Tseraah, would mean *' sowing,” and the servile letter mim 
may be supposed to have been added, making Me-Zera‘a, or “ place of 
sowing.” The road from Tyre to El Mezra‘ah passes through Kana, 
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and thus the Mohar if intending, as seems most probable, to follow the 
coast, would naturally ‘‘ return to Pakaikna.” 

It is important here to note that the Mohar is travelling in a chariot. 
In the Bible we find contemporary record of “ chariots of iron,” but it 
seems clear that these chariots were used only in the plains. In our 
Papyrus it will be found that the Mohar’s chariot is broken as soon as 
he attempts to pass down a difficult ravine (p. 23, line 3) ; previously 
we have no account of any great difficulties, excepting in the case of 
two mountains mentioned in the present section. It is, therefore, 
prima facie, most probable that the route should be traced across open 
country, avoiding as much as possible the rugged hills and deep 
ravines. 

2. Pakaikna, or, taking the alternative reading, Pakanana.—This, as 
M. Chabas suggests, may be identified with Kanah the Great, "an 
ancient town whose ruins may be seen two hours and a half south- 
east of Tyre. It was here that M. Renan found the finest of the 
Tyrian sepulchres. Near Kana is the Egyptian bas-relief of Wady 
*Ashür. This is, however, only hypothetical " (Chabas’ Memoir, p. 179). 
The position, it will be seen above, fits well with the genera] topography, 
as a road leads through Kana to El Mezra‘ah, and again from Kana 
to the main line along the coast. 

3. Aksaph.—The Hieratic Aksapou M. Chabas supposes to be the 
Achshaph of Joshua (xii. and xix.), a town occurring in the list of Asher. 
Dr. Robinson has proposed to identify it with the present El Kesaf, but 
the objection to this position is very strong. The territory of Asher 
is defined by Josepbus as “that part which was called the valley, for 
such it was, and all that part which lay over against Sidon. The city 
Arce belonged to their share, which is also named Actippus ” (Achzib), 
Ant y. 1. 22, 

It is pretty evident in this case that El Kesaf, situate in the hills 
above the sources of the Jordan, and ¢hus within the limits of the tribe 
of Naphtali, cannot represent a town of Asher, which must be sought 
in the valley or Shephelah, the low country bordering the maritime 
plain, and probably not far south of Achzib, the modern El Zib. The 
list of the towns of Asher in this part includes the names of the fol- 
lowing towns (Josh. xix. 25), which may be identified as below. 

1. Helkath = Yerkush—Schwartz. 

2. Hali = ‘Alia—Vandevelde. 

3. Beten = Bethbeten—Onomasticon. 

4. Achshaph = Yasif—C.R.C. : 

The towns thus enumerated occur in regular order, in accordance 
with the proposed canon of identification published in the Quarterly 
Statement, July, 1875. It is unnecessary to go into the question of the 
south boundary of Asher, because these places are well within the limits 
of the tribe. El Yasif is a town on the very edge of the plain, south- 


east of El Zib, and the name corresponds exactly to the LXX. trans- 
lation Ad, 
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The towns of Asher appear to be enumerated in order; those on the 
east first, going southwards, and afterwards those on the west going 
north. If, therefore, the Egyptian be supposed to visit the Achshaph 
of the Old Testament—a place of importance and a royal city—he will 
be found to have followed, the coast road from Tyre almost to Akka, 
which is very practicable for a chariot, whilst the line from Tyre to El 
Kesaf is intersected by several very considerable water-courses, and 
runs over very hilly country. 

4,5. Mount Ousor and Mount Ikama.—It is not clear whether the 
phrase ““in the environs of the city” is an answer to the question, 
* Where is the road ?" or whether it defines the position of the two 
names following it. Achshaphis much nearer to the next place, Hazor, 
than to Tyre or Kanah, hence we should expect names to occur along 
the road, just as subsequently (p. 22, line 1) we find places mentioned 
out of order. M. Chabas compares Ousor with Asher, the tribe in 
whose territory the traveller is journeying. As noticed above, a Wady 
Asháür exists close to Kana, and another Wady ‘Azziyeh is to be found 
close to the great promontory of Ras el Abiad. 

It is worthy of remark that in the journey from Tyre to Achshaph 
the traveller passes over two promontories, the only places where 
any difficulty occurs in the road, one being the Ras el ‘Abiad, the 
second the Ras el Nakura, or Ladder of Tyre. The word translated 
** top," referring to Mount Ousor, is compared by M. Chabas with the 
form WX (Ras), being identical with the Arabic Ras or promontory, as 
above. It is, therefore, quite possible that the document here describes 
the difficulties experienced by the traveller in passing round these two 
important headlands. 

6. Hazor.—The name Hazor, meaning in Hebrew ‘‘an enclosure,” is 
of very common occurrence throughout Palestine. Two Hazors at 
least are mentioned as occurring in Galilee in the time of Joshua, and 
three Hazors are to be found in this district to the present day. 

The first of these is a Hazor close to Tell el Kadi the modern repre- 
sentative of Dan, at the main source of Jordan. This seems at first a 
likely identification, as a ford of Jordan exists near. It would agree 
with the position given by Robinson for El Kesaf if identified with 
Aksapou; but to this there is the objection that the Mohar visits the 
west and not the east coast of the Sea of Galilee, and that it would 
hare been extremely difficult to proceed from Tyre to El Kesaf, or 
thence to Tiberias. 

The second Hazor is the En Hazor of Josh. xix. 37, a site identified 
with Hazzur or Hazzireh, close to Wady el Ayyun, and occurring in the 
lists in its proper order between towns in the same district also 
identified. There can scarcely, however, be any connection between 
tbis and the Hazor of the Egyptian. 

Of the position of the Royal Hazor, the seat of King Jabin in the 
time of Joshua, and of another Jabin, king of Canaan, at the very time 
of this Egyptian journey, we have no definite indication in the Bible. 
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It is said by Josephus to have stood above the waters of Merom, and 
is therefore generally identified with the present Tell Hurrawiyeh, 
east of Kadesh. 

It seems probable that the Hazor of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 86) men- 
tioned in connection with Ramah (Er Rameh) and Kedesh (Kedes) is 
the same place, for otherwise the royal city would not appear at all in 
the lists; but in spite of the word used by Josephus there seems 
some ground for supposing that this royal city is the present ‘din 
Hazzur, a spring, and a ruin of importance existing near Er Rameh, 
the supposed site of Ramah of Naphtali; for not only does the 
name occur next in the list to that of Ramah, but Jabin is called King 
of Canaan, or the “low lands," which seems a title scarcely applicable 
to the country near Kedesh. On the other hand, Sisera, captain of. 
Jabin's army, is found flying to theimmediate neighbourhood of Kedesh 
after his defeat by Barak. 

Whichever be the site of the Royal Hazor, there can be but little 
doubt that ‘Ain Hazzur represents the Hazor of the Egyptian Mohar, 
for if the position of Achshaph and its identity with Aksapou be 
admitted, this place lies on the road which he would naturally have 
followed in going from the maritime plain to the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

An important valley starts near this spring, and the main road from 
Akka, down the plain of Ramah, passes north of it. Thus, without 
crossing any mountain ridge, the Mohar is able to drive from the 
western plain to Hazor, but here he is obliged to cross the watercourse 
of the main Wady, as we may understand him to mean when speaking 
of the “ford” of Hazor. 

4. Hamath.— M. Chabas himself is inclined to identify this with the 
fenced city Hammath of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35) which we learn from 
the Talmudists was near Tiberias. The fact that the next places are 
to be found in the Jordan valley wóuld seem almost decisive on the 
question. 

8, 9. Jah . . and Matamim.—The Papyrus is here defective. North 
of the valley by which the Mohar would seem to have descended to 
Hammath is the present Yakúk, the representative of the Biblical 
Hukkok, the Ine of the LXX. It is possible that this may represent 
the fragmentary word Ja, a place evidently between Hazor and Hamath. 
Metamim is a word which would seem to refer to water—compare the 
Hebrew D» (Mim) “ waters." It may refer to the springs of the plain 
of Genesareth or to the waters of the lake itself. 

10. The phrase **to Takar (or Tarka) to Takar Aar (or Tarkaal)" may 
be supposed to refer to one place, as the al is probably the Hebrew el, 
* God," so often attached to the names of places, as Jabneel, Eshtaol, 
dec, M. Chabas identifies it with the Tarichza of Josephus, a place 
thirty stadia south of Tiberias (Vita, $ 32) which is identified by Major 
Wilson, R.E., with the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the Jordan 


leaves the Sea of Galilee. This agrees well with the subsequent) 
narrative. 
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? III. 
- The fourth section of the Papyrus describes. a group of towns, no t 


“apparently in the main direction of the journey, though evidently 


visited by the Mohar. It runs as follows :— 
PAGE LINE 


22 . 3 I will speak to thee of the towns-other than the preceding ones. 
Wentest thou not to theland of Takhis, to Cofer- Marlon, to Tamena, 

22 . 4 to Qodesh, to Dapour, to Adjai, and to Harnemata? Hast thou 
not seen Keriath-Anab, near to 

22 . 5 Beith-Tuphar? Knowest thou not Odulam and Tsidphoth ? 
Knowest thou not the name of 

22 . 6 Khaouretsa, which is in the land of Aup ? 

These places, with exception of the last, would seem to be in the 
land of Takhis. This district should probably be sought in Galilee, for 
in another papyrus we find it mentioned with the tribes of the Amaour 
(the northern Amorites) the Kheta (the northern Hittites), and Ars 
(supposed to be Asher) M. Chabas proposes identifications with places 
scattered all over Palestine, many being in parts where a.chariot could 
scarcely have penetrated. It will appear, however, that the majority 
at least can be found in Upper Galilee, in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, 
and in the very part of Palestine where, if we credit Josephus, the 
chariots of Jabin assembled. 

The number of names is ten, none of which are identified with any 
degree of certainty by M. Chabas. They may be discussed in turn as 
follows :— 

11. Cofer-Marlon, or Cofer-Maron.—The R and L appear to be in- 
distinguishable in the hieratic character. Two places of similar name 
are mentioned in the Old Testament, both royal cities—Ist, Shimron 
Meron, or * the watch-tower of Meron;” and 2nd, Maron, the Mapwy of 
the LXX., which is written Madon in the English version (Josh. xi. 1). 
Both of these are noticed in later Jewish writings, and bo5h still exist, 
the former being apparently Meirún, a place famous in Talmudic times; 
the latter Méran, near Kedesh. It would seem probable that the 
Maron of the Mohar is this Marún, the Cofer being the representative 
of the Aramaic Caphar or Arabie Kefr, ‘‘ a village." 

Itis curious to remark that Maron and Achshaph with the town of 
Shimron (not apparently Shimron Meron, but another, now Summánieh 
farther south, and lying out of the Mohar’s route) were the royal towns 
to whose kings Jabin of Hazor sent messages in the time of Joshua 
(Josh. xi. 1). It would ‘seem, therefore, that a league of some kind 
existed among these tribes, and it is not impossible that the Amorites 
and Canaanites in the time of Sisera were allied to Egypt against the 
children of Israel—an explanation fully agreeing with the subsequent 
narrative, when the Mohar appears to enter a hostile country on leaving 
Galilee and approaching the land of Manasseh. 

19. Tamena.—Two towns of similar name are to be found in the 
south of Palestine: 1st, Timnah of Samson, a town of Judah (Josh. 


xv. 10), now Tibneh; 2nd, Timnath, the town selected by Joshua 
(Josh. xix. 50), now Zibneh, in Mount Ephraim. The present Timnath 
is, however, more probably one mentioned in the Talmud as existing 
in Galilee, and from its connection with Maron and Kedesh it may be 
identified with Tibnin, the Crusading Toron, about ten miles north- 
west of Kedesh. 

13.. Qodesh is apparently Kadesh of Naphtali, a place often mentioned 
in the Bible. M. Chabas hesitates between this and several other 
Biblical towns of the same name; all, however, very far from the 
previous scene of the Mohar’s wanderings. 

14. Dapour, Dapul, or Dubl.—The L and R being indistinguish- 
able. This name does not appear to represent any Scriptural place. 
There is, however, in the district visited by the Mohar, a site of some 
importance called in modern Arabic Dibl, which may possibly represent 
the place in question. 

15. Adja or Atai.—Not far from the site just noticed are ruins and a 
spring, to which the name of “4ta is now given; these two identifica- 
tions seem to agree well together. Ata is about four miles west of 
Kedesh, and Dib? six miles farther west. 

16. Harnemata.—This, if a Hebrew word, would mean * Mountain 
of Nemmata," a place apparently not mentioned in the Bible. If, how- 
ever, the next identification of Beth Anath with Keriath Anab be ac- 
cepted, it must be noticed that a town called Horem precedes Beth 
Anath in the list of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38), justas Harnemata precedes 
Kariath Anab in the Mohar’s list. Possibly, then, Harnemata may 
be a lengthened form of Horem (the modern Hurah, as identified by 
Vandevelde). 

17. Keriath Anab.—The three names on the list now following Keriath 
Anab, Odulam or Adúram, and Beith Tuphal or B. Tuphar, naturally 
suggest the three towns in Judah—Kirjath Jearim, Adullam, and Beth 
Tappuah; but it is remarkable that these names all recur in the north 
of Palestine, as does that of Bethlehem, and possibly that of Hebron. 
M. Chabas proposes to identify Kariath Anab with the modern Kariet 
el ‘Anab, often called Abu Ghosh. This is, however, probably a modern 
name. The real title, as we have often remarked, of Abu Ghosh, is 
simply Kariet, and it seems to represent the Kirjath of Benjamin (Josh. 
xvii. 28). In the north of Pulestine we find a Beth Anath, mentioned 
in the list of the towns of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38) as follows :— 
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Migdalel = Mujeidel, Robinson. 
Horem = Húrah, Vandevelde. 
Bethanath = Hánin, C. R. C. 


Beth Anath is the Beth Ana of the Talmud, and the last mentioned but 
one of the towns of Naphtali in a list beginning apparently in the south, 
and going northwards to the district of Kadesh. 

Keriath Anab is defined as being near Beith Tuphal. It is curious to 
remark that Hanin is close to the Dibl, which it is proposed to identify 


with the Dupul of the Mohar; whether Beith Tuphal pe the same place 
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recurring is of course doubtful, but if so, it would give a reason for the 
definition, and serve to identify the Kariath Anab of the Egyptian with 
the Beth Anath of Joshua. 

18. Odulam or Aduram, M. Chabas proposes to be either Adullam 
or Adoraim, in the tribe of Judah. There is another Adullam in the 
north, the present ‘Adlin, the site of the Greek town of Ornithon. If, 
however, the land of Takhis be circumscribed to the hill district of 
Kedesh, Aduram may very well be supposed identical with the Edrei 
CYNIN) of Naphtali, the Edpaw of the LXX. This site occurring between 
Kedesh and En Hazor (Hazzur), may possibly be placed at the modern 
“Aitherún, some three miles west of Kadesh Naphtali. Thus the whole 
number of sites in this list is brought into a district of about 150 square 
miles. 

19. Tsidphoth.—Supposing the former identifications to correctly repre- 
sent the district visited by the Mohar, this town falls into place as the 
Tsephath of the Talmud and Seph of Josephus, the modern important 
town of Safed. This identification is hinted by M. Chabas, though he 
discards it in consequenceof identifying the three preceding places with 
towns in the south of Palestine, 

20. Khaouretsa.—This town, evidently a fortress of importance, was 
in the land of Aup. The meaning of Aup is not exactly known. It 
occurs again in the first section ef the Papyrus, and is supposed by M. 
Chabas to refer to a district near the Lebanon and the country of the 
Kheta. M. Chabas proposes to identify Khaouretsa with Harosheth of 
the Gentiles (Judges iv. 2), the home of Sisera, captain of Jabin s host. 
There is as yet no satisfactory identification of this place, which is not 
mentioned in any other passage in the Bible. It has been placed at the 
present village of Hl Harathiyeh, but there seems no reason for this 
beyond a certain similarity of name, and it is far more probable that 
Harosheth is to be sought in the neighbourhood of Kadesh and Safed, 
which would agree with the mention of Khaouretsa—if the same—in 
this part of the narrative. 

The towns of this section are thus supposed to represent the principal 
places in the tribe of Naphtali, with the addition of three not mentioned 
in any Jewish writings. 

IV. 

The narrative at this point would seem to take up the continuation 
of the Mohar’s journey from the rendezvous of Tarkaal (Tarichæa), and 
runs as follows :— 

PAGE LINE. 

99 . 7 Come then to the image of Srna : let me know Ro- 

22 . 8 HOB: represent tome BEITH-SHEALas wellas KERIATHAAL. The 
fords of the 

23 . 1 Jordan, how does one cross them? let me know the passage to 
enter Mageddo, whereof it remains to speak. Thou art a Mohar, 

23 . 2 expert in courageous deeds. Is there found a Mohar like 
thee to march at the head of the soldiers, a Marina 
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PAGX LINE 


23.3 superior to thee to shootan arrow! Take care of the gulf in the 
ravine two thousand cubits deep; full of rocks and rolling stones. 
23 . 4 Thou makest a détour : 

The rest of the section describes the flight of the Mohar, his diffi- 
culties in a descent “full of rocks and rolling stones, no practicable 
passage; the road is obstructed by hollies, Indian fig, aloes, and bushes 
called jackal’s shoes. On one side is the precipice, on the other rises 
the vertical wall of the mountain (p. 24, lines 2 and 3). 

In this descent the horses become frightened and run away, the 
chariot-pole is broken; and the Mohar impeded by thorny bushes, 
with the enemy behind, tortured by thirst and heat, 1s reduced almost 
to despair. He reaches, however, Joppa (p. 25, line 2), where his chariot 
is repaired. 

There is but little difficulty attending the topography of this section. 

21. The Image of Sina.—It would seem to apply to some place in the 
Jordan valley. 

22. Rohob.—From the dest this is evidently the town of Rehob, 
near Bethshean. This is mentioned under the form Pow in the Ono- 
masticon, and placed. by Jerome four miles south of Scythopolis 
(Beisan). This is the exact distance of the ruins called now Sheikh el 
Rehab, to which site the Mohar evidently refers. 

23. Beithsheal.—M. Chabas himself identifies this with the town of 
Bethshean, one of the separate cities of Ephraim (Josh. xvii. 11), an 
important site, with many Roman ruins, now known as Beisan. 

24. Keriathaal.—This name strongly suggests the Hebrew Kariathel, 
“City of God.” It may perhaps be the representative of Izra-el, or 
Jesreel, * the sown of God," or “field of God.” The town of Jesreel 
would be passed by the Mohar in going to Megiddo. 

25. The fords of the Jordan, Jelden (or Jerden).—M. Chabas proposes 
the identification of this river with the Jordan, but to this there is 
the objection that the Mohar’s journey is directed away from the river, 
and that there is nothing to lead us to suppose he ever crossed it. 
In going from Tiberias to Beisan, or immediately after, he would, how- 
ever, be obliged to cross one of the principal afíluents of Jordan, 
now called Wady Jalád, which, rising at. the Well Harod (Ain Jalád), 
brings a considerable stream down the broad valley from near Jesreel 
to the neighbourhood of Beisan. It is perhaps to this (the L amd R 
being so difficult to distinguish) that the Mohar here refers. 

26. Mageddo.—The “passage” to this town is no doubt the broad 
valley leading up to the plain of Esdraelon, in which Megiddo stood. 
The town is identified by M. Chabas himself. 

The traveller is here warned of the precipitous character of the 
valleys, apparently those leading down to the maritime plain. He is 
directed to make a detour, and from this we may gather his general 
route. For, passing southwards to Engannim (Jenin), he would arrive 
on the road by which the Midianites, in the time of Joseph, descended 
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to Egypt, passing by Dothan (Gen. xxxvii. 17). Advancing along the 
plain of Rameh, he would arrive at a short but difficult defile called 
Wady Mussín, probably that in which his chariot is broken, and here 
emerging into the plain of Sharon, he would be on the main road to 
Joppa, and only twenty-five miles from it. 

At Joppa he finds workmen capable of mending his chariot. It 
would appear that here he enters a country subject to the Egyptians, 
or at least containing places named after Egyptian kings. 


Vv. 

The following list of eleven places is referred by M. Chabas to the 
neighbourhood of the Sinaitic peninsula. As, however, the last three 
on the list are identified by M. Chabas with Rehoboth, Raphia, and 
Gaza, it would seem more likely that the journey is here continued 
through Philistia from Joppa to the Egyptian frontier.. The 5th 
Section runs as follows :— 

PAGE LINE 

27 . 2 Comelet me tell all that happened to thee at the end of thy road. 
I begin 

27 . 3 for thee at the dwelling of SEsrTsov (Ramses): hast thou not 

: forced thy way therein. Hast thou not eaten fishes of . . . .? 

27 . 4 Hast.thou not bathed therein? O come, let us describe 
Atsion to thee: where is its fortress ? e 

27 . 5 Come to the house of OvATI; to Sestsou-em-paif-nakhtou- 
eusormara; to Sats... aal,* 

27 . 6 also to Aksakaba ? I have pictured to you Ainini. Knowest thou 
not its customs? Nekhai, 

27 . 7 and Rehobroth, hast thou not seen them since thy birth, O 
eminent Mohar? Raphia, 

27 . 8 how about its entrenchment? It covers the space of an aour 
going towards Gaza. 

The topography of this section is perhaps more doubtful than of the 
remainder, but it is controlled by the starting-point and destination. 
The Mohar would seem to follow the road branching off to the left from 
the main line to Egypt and passing along the foot of the Judean hills 
towards Rehoboth, in the Negeb or “ Dry Land.” Thence by the long 
water-course called in Scripture the River of Egypt, he returns to 
Raphia on the sea-coast without passing through Gaza. Here on the 
borders of Egypt his adventures terminate with his return to his native 
country. 

28. Dwelling of Sestsou.—Failing the Semitic name of this place it 
seems impossible to identify this fortress, which was probably near 
Joppa, with any known site. - 

29. The name of the river is unfortunately lost, but we have din two 
valuable indications of its containing sufficient water to {bathe in and 

* Sestsou-em-paif-nakhtow Ousormara is the name of a fortress built by 
Ramses II., in Syria or Palestina and different from Ouati. The name means : 
** Ramses II. in his victories." 
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also fish. These two points indicate pretty clearly the Nahr Rubin, 
the only real stream south of Jaffa—a winding, reedy river, which 
formed the boundary line of the tribe of Judah. Fish are caught in it 
near the mouth, and the road from Jaffa to Egypt crosses it. If the 
sequence of the narrative be taken as correct, there can be but little 
doubt as to this identification. 

30. Atsion.—This name, applying apparently to a fortress, is compared 
by M. Chabas with the Hebrew (sy) Etsion. It is mentioned in im- 
mediate connection with a temple and with another fortress. If the 
temple be sought at Ashdod, as proposed below, Atsion may be identi- 
fied with Tell Yasin, an important point immediately south of Ashdod. 

31. The House of Ouati.—M. Chabas himself shows that this refers, 
in all probability, to a temple dedicated to a goddess. The name Ouati 
resembles that of the well-known Oannes, a fish divinity. We are at 
once reminded of Ashdod, originally the centre of worship of the fish 
god Dagon and the fish goddess Derceto. The latter deity was in later 
times worshipped at Ascalon, but the Mohar”s route would hardly seem 
to have brought him into the neighbourhood of that city. 

32. Ousormara.—A town of Hazor, now Yasur, exists immediately 
east of Ashdod; another similar name, Asor, is noticed in the Onomasti- 
con as that of a place situate east of Ascalon. It would appear to be 
represented by the present ruin of Erzeh. 

33. Sats... aal, or Saj . . ar.—In the mutilated condition of the MS. 
it is impossible to identify this place with certainty. A site called 
anciently Saphir, and now Suafir, is to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Ashdod, on the road which the Mohar is here supposed to have taken. 

34, Aksakaba.—We have apparently several instances of reduplica- 
tion in the names given by the Mohar, as Kanuna for Kana, and Reho- 
broth. for Rehoboth. Harnemata for Horem I have before supposed 
to be a similar case, and indeed the apparent accuracy of the Semitic 
nomenclature as given by the Mohar is surprising. Mistakes of a far 
graver kind than the mere confusion of syllables would be to be ex- 
pected in such a document. There is therefore, perhaps, but little 
objection to the identification of Aksakaba with the important spring 
of ‘Ain Kasába, which lies on the main road to Rehoboth from the 
neighbourhood of Ashdod. 

35. “Ainini or Ain Nini.—A place called ‘Ain Nini exists farther 
north, at the edge of the Philistine plain. The district in which the 
preceding and following places are probably to be found does not, 
according to existing maps, contain any names of similar sound. The 
Ordnance Survey of this part has, however, still to be completed. 

36. Nekhas.—Considering the continually occurring interchange of 
N and L, there is probably little objection to the identification of this 
place with the important ruined site called Lekiyeh, which stands just 
on the edge of the Philistine plain, and near the main road by which 
the Mohar is supposed to be travelling. 

37. Rehobroth.—This M. Chabas himself identifies with the Rehoboth 
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of Isaac (Gen. xxxvi. 22), a site lately identified as existing some six- 
teen miles south of Beersheba at the head of the great Wady Refah— 
the boundary of Egypt and Palestine from the time of Joshua to the 
present day. The present name of the site of Rehoboth is Hr Ruheibeh, 
and it lies on the same road pursued by the Mohar if visiting ‘Ain 
Kasaba and Lekiyeh. 

Raphia.—This site, an important town forming the south boundary 
of Palestine, and very often mentioned by Josephus, is identified by 
M. Chabas with the last place mentioned by the Mohar. From Reho- 
both he would have followed the course of W. Refah, probably the 
* River of Egypt” (Josh. xv. 4). Thus he would not have passed 
through Gaza, which he mentions, however, as not far off. Raphia 
has been long identified with the modern frontier village of Refah. 


VI. 

We have thus succeeded in tracing the Mohar on his travels through- 
out the entire length of Palestine on a theory which seems to have 
two great recommendations :— 

Let, That the route lies in plains or broad valleys where a chariot 
could be driven (and where, according to the Bible and Josephus, 
ehariots were used) except in the striking instance of a narrow valley 
specially noticed in the MS. o 

2nd. That the places occur in a regular order of succession, the only 
detour being that into the land of Takhis, when the section is headed 
with the suggestive passage, “I will speak to thee of towns other than 
the preceding.” Although some of the identifications may be doubt- 
ful, there are, I would suggest, a sufficient number which can hardly 
be disputed, and which show the general scheme of the journey to be 
correctly understood. Thus, with the following properly fixed, namely, 
Tyre, Aksaph, Hamath, Takar-Aar, Rehob, Beithsheal, Mageddo, 
Joppa, Aksakaba, Rehobroth, and Raphia, the general course of the 
journey is clear. The majority of these are suggested by M. Chabas, 
but he only identifies five with any amount of certainty out of eleven. 
Again, Qodesh, Marlon, Tamena, and Tsidphoth, are sufficient to point 
out the position of the Land of Takhis. M. Chabas does not, however, 
identify any of these with decision. 


VII. 
It remains to compare this topography with that of the books of 
Joshua and Judges. The following are the places apparently identical 
with Scriptural sites :— 


1. Sidon Great Sidon Josh. xi. 8. 

2. Sarepta Zarephath 1 Kings xvii. 9. 
3. Tyre IETyre Josh. xix. 29. 
4. Kanana Kanah Josh. xix. 28. 
5. Aksaph Achshaph (Royal city) Josh. xix. 25. 
6. Hamath Hammath Josh. xix. 35. 
7. Maron Maron (Royal city) Josh. xi. Ł. 
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8. Qodesh . Kadesh Naphtali (Royal city) Josh. xii. 22, 

9. Keriath Anab Beth Anath Josh. xix. 38. ` 
10. Aduram Edrein Josh. xix. 37. 
11. Khaouretsa Harosheth Judg. iv. 2. 
12. Harnemata Horem Josh. xix. 38. 
13. Beithsheal Bethshean Josh. xvii. 11. 
14. Keriathaal Jesreel Josh. xix. 18. 
15. Mageddo Megiddo (Royal city) Josh. xii. 21. 
16. Joppa Joppa Josh. xix. 46. 
17. Rehobroth Rehoboth Gen. xxvi. 22. 
18. Gaza Gaza (Royal city) Josh. xv. 47. 


Tt appears, therefore, that nearly half the places mentioned by the 
Mohar are places which were of sufficient importance to be mentioned 
in the topographical lists of the Book of Joshua, or to have played a 
part in the history of the deliverance by Barak. Megiddo, Kedesh, 
- and Harosheth, which appear in the Biblical account of this deliver- 
ance, are also mentioned in the Papyrus, whilst Tabor, the Kishon, 
Meroz, and Taanach, which are not mentioned by the Mohar, are known 
to have lain out of his route. The omissions are thus as striking as 
the places noted. 

A list of so many Biblical sites, noticed by a contemporary witness 
so entirely independent, cannot fail to be very interesting to Biblical 
students. 


Dec. 27, 1875. CLAUDE R. CONDER, Lieut. R.E. 
TABLE OF PLACES. 
Egyptian name. Suggested identifications. 
TELA Dy Ene elt Basis gan, EE EE El Mezraah, C. R.C. 
9 Kanana.-»--. «s (i.) Kanah (Josh xix. 28) ......... Khirbet Kana, Ch. 
3. Aksaph......... (ii.) Achshaph (Josh xii. 20)*... El Yasif, C.R.C. 
4, Mt. Ousor 
5. Mt. Ikama ... 
(AO e A e seme terreno “Ain Hazzur, C.R.C. 
7. Hamath ...... (iii.) Hammath (Josh. xix. 35)... Hammam Tubariyeh, Ch. 
8. Takar-Aar ... Tarichea (Vita, Jos. ( 32)... Kerak, Ch. 
Da M Me Hukok (Josh. xix. 34)? ... Yakuk, C.R.C. 
10. Matamim...... 
11. Cofer- Marlon (iv.) Maron (Josh. xi. 1)* ...... Márün, C.R.C. 
een E itane E EE EN EE Tibnin, C.R.C. 
13. Qodesh......... (v.) Kedesh (Josh. xii. 22)* ... Kedes, Ch. 
Jas DApouri.. 4 ur NEE eege Dibl, C.R. C. 
TON AATA E ihi EES *Ain Ata, C. R.C. 
16. Harnemata ... (vi) Horem (Josh. xix. 38) ... Hurah, C.R.C. 
17. Keriath Anab  (vii.) Beth Anath (Josh. xix. 38) Hanín, C. R.C. 
18. Aduram ...... (viii.) Edrei (Josh. xix. 37) ...... Aitherún, C. R.C. 
19. Tsidphoth ... Tsephath (Talmud) | ..... Safed, C. R. C. 


20. Khaouretsa... (ix.) Harosheth (Judg. iv. 2) ... 


* The star represents Royal cities. 
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222 Jtehob 9. zi? Roobi (Ono). 20. us Sheikh Rehab, C. R. C, 
23. Beithsheal ... (x.) Bethshean (Josh. xvii. 11). Beisan, Ch. 
24. Keriathaal ... (xi.) Jezreel (Josh xix. 18) ...... Zerin, C. R.C. 
25. Fords of Jordan or Jelden.................. eee . W. Jalud, GRO 
26. Mageddo ...... (xii) Megiddo (Josh. xii. 21)* ^ Lejjün, Ch. 
ie Pap Daum E e (xiii.) Joppa (Josh. xix. 46) ... Yafa, Ch. 
28. Dwelling of Sestsou 
Se se Ph PROM! tiie SER EE ORR A ENDE Nahr Rubin, C.R.C. 
SIE RU LIT MR ca M DUE Tell Yasin, RE 


31. .Ousormara ... 
Sas als 


EE ee ee een Yasur, C.R.C. 


S AIRS Hilt e eg A “Ain Kasaba, C.R.C. 
94. Ami v.03. 

Ge IN ei SEA A AA LI BEL edo Lekiyeh, C. RO 
36. Rehobroth... (xiv.) Rehoboth (Gen. xxvi. 22) Ruheibeh, Ch. 
Su. Rapa . Raphia (Josephus, Ant. xiii.15.4) Rafah, Ch. 

98. Garg, ........ (xv.) Gaza (Josh. xv. 47)*......... Ghuzzeh, Ch. 


* The star represents Royal cities. 


PALESTINE BEFORE JOSHUA, FROM THE RECORDS 
OF EGYPTIAN CONQUEST. 


il; 


A VERY important contribution to our knowledge of the topography 
of Palestine was made last autumn in the publication of the Geographical 
Lists of the Temple at Karnak by Auguste Mariette Bey. 

The lists in question occur on the walls of the pylones of the temple 
lately excavated, and record the victories of King Thothmes III., in the 
countries of Upper Ruten, of Kush, and of Pun. The geographical names 
are inscribed in hieroglyphies on small tablets attached to the necks of 
figures representing captives from the various towns. The value of the 
list in the case of the Upper Ruten district is also greatly increased by 


' the fact that it is thrice repeated on different parts of the building; thus 


Mariette Bey has been able to give variations unknown to M. Rougé in 
treating only of one list in his “ Etude sur divers monuments du Regne 
de Thouthmés III.,” published in the ** Revue Archéologique,” Novem- 
ber, 1861, p. 346. 

Other points which render these monuments of the highest value are at 
once apparent. In the hieroglyphic we have the original text as inscribed 
at that remote period by the hand probably of a contemporary historian, 
and unchanged by errors of the copyist or translator. By the separa- 
tion of each name on a tablet hung to the captive's neck, we have a 
division made between each which obviates all chance of error in 
the cutting of one name into two, or the running of two names into one, 
which often causes so much confusion in the written Hebrew lists of the 
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Old Testament. The great antiquity of the list (for Thothmes ITI., accord- 
ing to the ordinary chronology, lived and fought before the conquest of 
Palestine) secures us the Ancient Canaanite nomenclature for comparison 
with that of the book of Joshua, and the great number of names in the 
list, 118 in all, makes the monument of real service for comparison with 
the Biblical topography. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Egyptians were not a Semitic people, that their language, it 
would seem, was softer and less guttural than that of Canaan, and that 
the names, as represented in hieroglyvhics, may in some cases therefore 
be more or less distorted, as they are at the present day, by English 
transliterators. Finally it is most natural to suppose that the list refers 
only to the part of Palestine actually conquered by Thothmes III., 
which may be to a great extent defined from other monuments. 

It is only to a part of the lists that our attention will be given, the 
conquests in Kush and Pun having no relation to Palestine, and forming 
only about a third of the total number of names. 

The title inscribed above the first copy of the list of Upper Ruten is 
thus translated by Mariette Bey. 

“ List of the princes of Upper Ruten whom his Majesty has shut into 
the miserable town of Megiddo, and from whom his Majesty has led 
living captives to the stronghold of Suhen at Thebes in his first victori- 
ous expedition, in obedience to the order of his father Ammon, who has 
guided him in the right way.” This inscription, followed beneath by 
115 geographical names in five lines, is to be found on the pylone 
numbered VI. by Mariette Bey. 

The second copy is to be found on pylone No. VII., being a reproduc- 
tion of the first with a few omissions. Over a group of captives about to 
be sacrificed is a short title, ** Taken from the chiefs of Ruten, and of 
all the unknown peoples, and of all the lands of Fenekhu.” The captives 
bearing descriptives tablets are preeeded by a goddess haying the 
following inscription :— 

** Brought to thee (O Ammon) from all the unknown peoples, and from 
all the lands of Fenekhu gathered under thy sandals.” The captives 
who follow are also surmounted by a title forming the third descriptive 
legend. 

* All the unknown lends of the coasts of Sati, which his Majesty has 

brought as living captives.” 
— On the walls of the same pylone is a third copy of the list, having four 
additional names, making 119 in all; the title is the same as that of the 
first copy on pylone VIT., and the variations in the names are generally 
of little importance, 

We have thus at the outset three distinct titles defining the position 
of these towns—viz., Upper Ruten, Sati, and Fenekhu. Further light 
may be obtained by the comparison of other Egyptian inscriptions. 

The account of the great expedition of Thothmes III., in the 22nd 
year of his reign, including the victory of Megiddo and conquest of 
Upper Ruten, is to be found in another inscription at Karnak, on a wall, 


$ 


near the cella erected by Philip IL, or Arideeus. Itis unfortunately frag- 
mentary, but supplies much important topographical detail. It will be 

- found translated by Dr. Birch in ** Records of the Past.” vol. ii. From 
this text it appears that Thothmes III. assembled his army “in the 
fortress of the land of Sharuana, commencing from Iuluta (or Iuruta)." 
He advanced against the rebel chiefs who were assembling at Megiddo, 
and arrived first at the fortress of Juhem. Various allies from Egypt 
and Naharaina (Mesopotamia— Birch), of the Khita (Chattai, or Northern 
Hittites), of the Kharu (Syrians), and Katu (also a Syrian tribe), accom- 
panied the Egyptian army. 

The advice of the generals appears to have been to advance by a road 
leading north by Jutta, or Geuta. This was, however, rejected by 
Thothmes, who preferred a route by “the land Aanaka ” (probably the 
Anakim), leading by a difficult pass, and a fortress called Aaruna. 

‘I will go,” he replies, ** on this road of Aaruna if there is any going 
on it. Be ye on the roads of which ye speak.” 

The king proceeds accordingly to Aaruna, and a battle occurs in a 
valley in which the Egyptians are victorious, and immediately advance. 

“It was the time of noon when his Majesty reached the south of 
Maketa, on the shores of the waters of Keneh.” } 

On the following day the army is drawn out against Maketa, or 
Megiddo. i 

“The south horn. . was at the coast of Keneh, the northern wing ex- 
tending to the north-west of Maketa,” joining perhaps the allies, who 
advanced apparently by the northern road. The conquest of Megiddo 
follows, and then a long enumeration of the spoils and captives taken. 

Among the tributary tribes enumerated in this inscription, are the 
inhabitants of Katesh (Kadesh), the Kharu (Syrians), the Shasu (also 
mentioned in the ** Travels of an Egyptian," and apparently a Bedouin 
tribe), those of Aranatu (possibly the Biblical Iron), of Kanana, a fortress, 
probably that mentioned in the list to be discussed, and identical with 
Kanah of Asher (Josh. xix. 28), and finally the Kefau and the Rutennu 
chiefs. It is evident, therefore, that our triplicate list containing the 
districts of Rutennu and Fenekhu, with the towns of Kanah, Megiddo, 
and Kadesh, refers to the conquests made in this expedition of the 22nd 
year of Thothmes III., and it is therefore important to notice all that is 
known of the districts of Ruten, Sati, and Fenekhu, and of the towns of 
Juluta, Geuta, Aaruna, and Keneh, in order to obtain a general idea of 
the part of Palestine in which the names of the triplicate list are to be 
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sought. 
Ruten.—It is clearly shown by Mariette-Bey, that Ruten, or Luten, 


in the triplicate list where it forms the name of a town, is thé Biblical 
Lod, now Lyd. Hence he argues the probability that the district of 
Rutennu was near this town. 

In the so-called ** Statistical Tablet of Thothmes TIT.,” also found at 
Thebes, Katesh is mentioned as a city of Rutennu. In the account of 
the hattle of Megiddo, three fortresses are noticed as in the same district 
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—namely, Anaukasa, Yanuma, and Hurankalu. The Kadesh conquered 
by Thothmes is undoubtedly Kadesh N aphtali. The other three names 
unfortunately do not approach near enough to any biblical names to ` 
admit of identification. Yanwma may, however, be the modern Yanin, 
which has strong claims to be considered identical with Han-Neiel, a 
boundary town of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). 

Thus the Rutennu district includes apparently Upper Galilee, in which 
many of the towns taken by Thothmes lay, and it is possible that this is 
* Upper Ruten, or Luten,” as distinguished from the eountry round 
Lydda, which may be supposed to be “Lower Ruten.” It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that another Lyd or Lod exists in the plain of 
Esdraelon not far from Megiddo. 

Sati.—Under this term Dr. Birch understands to be included ** the 
eastern foreigners, or Arabians.” The title occurs in the “ Statistical 
Tablet of Thothmes III” in connection with Rutennu. In the account 
of the battle of Megiddo, Thothmes is mentioned as taking the title 
** Holder of the plains of Sati,” but there is nothing to show the exact 
district to which this title referred. 

Fenekhu.—Thero can be but little doubt that this name refers to the 
Pheenicians, and in the account of the battle of Megiddo the Kefau are 
also supposed to be Phoenician tributaries. 

Tuluta.—This fortress is mentioned as in the land of Sharuana (no 
doubt the biblical Sharon), which seems to have been under Egyptian 
rule at the time of the Rutennu rebellion. Its position is not a matter of 
great importance. It may possibly be the Ilatu of the triplicate list 
which will be identitied later on. 

Geuta.—This fortress Dr. Birch proposes to identify with Gath, but 
the fact of its being on a road north of that leading through Aaruna 
(not far from Megiddo) would seem to place it farther north. It may 
very well be identified with the strong ruined site of Jett, on the borders 
of the plain of Sharon, some fourteen miles from Megiddo, and on the 
straight road to that town. 

Juhem.—The position of this fortress is very doubtful; it would seem 
to have been near the division of the two roads to Megiddo, in which 
case it may possibly be the same as the biblical Jokmeam (1 Ohron. vi. 
68), a city of Ephraim given to the Levites. Jokmeam is not, however, 
at present identified. 

Aaruna is identified by some authors with Aalen, a city of Dan, but 
to this there is the objection that it would seem clear from the account 
of the “ Battle of Megiddo” that Aaruna was within a day’s journey of 
Maketa. 

In the topographical list of Sheshonk (the Shishak of the Old Testa- 
ment, see Bible Dictionary, p. 1290) a town called Aarana occurs 
immediately before the name of Bileam. Bileam was a town near En 
Gannim (now Jenin), and has been identified by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake with the present ruin of Bel‘ameh, a position fitting with the order 
in which the same name occurs in our triplicate list. 

Thus Àaiàna, which is very probably the Aarúna of Thothmes, is to 
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be sought in the neighbourhood of Jenin, and may bo best identified 
with the strong and important village of ' Arrabeh, the change of n into b 
being of frequent occurrence in the Arabic survivals of Canaanite 
names. There is another site called ’Araneh which would fit for Aarana, 
but not for Aarúna. 

Arrabeh stands on high ground west of Dothan, and south of the 
plain called Merj Arrabeh; it is close to the road by which the Midian- 
ites descended to Egypt from Dothan, and the gorge in which the first 
struggle took place would be that up which the road comes into the plain, 
the head of Wady Mussin. 

Keneh.—This would answer to the Hebrew Dän. Genneh, and Arabic 
Jenneh, a garden." It was situate south of Maketa, and a stream of 
water existed at it. It was also not far from Aaruna, nor from Makefa. 
For these reasons it may very well be identified with the biblical En 
Gannim, or ** Fountain of Gardens.” 

The deductions from the above arguments are simple. The plain of 
Sharon did not revolt. The advance of the Egyptians was directed 
against Megiddo. No towns are mentioned, nor do any details occur in 
the account of the campaign which would lead us to suppose that the 
more difficult hill country of Samaria or Judea was attacked. There is 
no account of the crossing of Jordan, or anything to point to the conquest 
of the country east of that river. The names aro therefore to be sought 
along the line of the Egyptian advance in Upper and Lower Galilee 
and Pheenicia, or in the more open country bordering these districts, 
as well as in the plains of Sati, by which we may understand some 
district to the north-east of Egypt, such as the biblical Negeb, or “* south 
country,” would represent. 

Before proceeding to the detail of the names, afew remarks as to th 
changes to be expected may be noted :— 

1. Pe, the Egyptian article, is often prefixed to the name of an important 
town, and must not be considered an integral part of the Semitic word. 

2. Mar is sometimes prefixed to names of places of the second rank, 
although it is not certain that any instance occurs in these lists. 

3. Na is constantly added by the Egyptian scribe. An instance of 
the occurrence of this with the article is found in the “ Travels of an 
Egyptian,” where Pe-Kana-na represents the biblical Kanah. 

4. Land R are letters indistinguishable in the hieroglyphic character 
used. 

5. T, equivalent to the Hebrew n, often stands also for D (1). This 
is because the Egyptian language has apparently no D sound. 

6. The gutturals of the Semitic names are often confused. This is 
not distinctive of Egyptian transliteration. The confusion of the various 
gutturals was a constant reproach against the Galileans, and the substi- 
tution of one Arabie guttural for another in Hebrew, of which it is not the 
exact equivalent, is generally recognised in many accepted identifications. 

7. K often stands for G and J in the Hebrew. 

These seven points are generally known to students, and only inserted 
here for the sake of clearness. 
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The lists which are to be considered contain 119 names. Of these 
Mariette Bey proposes identifications for 83 in all, leaving 36 as 
unknown. He does not, however, fix the exact position of many of 
these, and he supposes the list to include places as far north as Beyrout, 
and east of Jordan in Moab and Ammon, as well as in the hill country 
of Judæa. He divides the names into six groups. (1) In the plain of 
Sharon. (2) In the Hauran, east of Galilee. (3) In Galilee, Phoenicia, 
and east of Jordan. (4) In Moab and Ammon. (5) In Benjamin and 
Judah. (6) In the plain of Sharon, and the Negeb or Beersheba country. 

The order of these groups is not consecutive, nor is that of the towns 
in each group as identified by him. It may further be urged that the 
districts are not apparently for the most part those through which the 
Egyptians advanced before and after the battle of Megiddo. Considering 
also that so large a list of places could scarcely have been written down 
from memory, it would seem most natural to suppose, as I have before 
urged in the topographical list of the bock of Joshua, that some sort of 
consecutive order is to be expected. 

The following twenty-eight identifications, which seem well established 
by Mariette Bey or by M. Rougé, agree with the theory of a consecutive 
list, and occur within the districts to which it would seem proper to 


confine our search. They may, therefore, be taken as the framework 
into which other identifications are to be fitted. 


EGYPTIAN. HEBREW. 

No. 1. Katesu. Kadesh Naphtali. 1 
2. Maketa. Megiddo. 2 
16. Hamut. Hammath. SS: 
21. Sarana. Lasharon. 4 
23. Batna. Beten. 5 
26. Kaana. Kanah. 6 
27. Arana. Iron. a 
31. Lauza. *- luaish: 8 
32. Hazara. Hazor. 9 
34. Keneratu. Chinnereth. 10 
39. Mashala. Misheal. 11 
42. Taanak. Taanach. 12 
43, Iblaamu. Ibleam. 13 
52. Anuheru. Anahareth. 14 
62. Tapu. Joppa. 15 
64. Luten. Lod. 16 
65. Aana. Ono. 17 
66. Apuken. Aphek. 18 
7. Suka. Shochoh. 19 
69 Khabatza. Chezib. 20 
80. Kerara. Gerar. SA 
86, Ani. Ain (Rouge). 22 
89. Hiklaim. Eglon. 23 
94. Makerput. Beth Markaboth. 24 
95. Aina. Anim. 25 
96. Keraman. Carmel. 26 

113. An Kenamu. En Gannim. 27 


114. Kebau. Gibeah. 


NF 


2 Of these twenty-eight identifications, nineteen have been fixed by former 
travellers at existing towns, or ruins of towns. The identifications may be 
divided into two groups. (1) The northern group as far as No. 60, north 
of Joppa. (2) The south; the Shephelah and Negeb country. The 
number of names is sufficient to indicate very clearly the districts, and 
these may very probably be divided into (1) Ruten and Fenekhu on the 
north, (2) the plains of Sati in the south. It is in these districts answer- 
ing to the Biblical, Galilee, Shephelah, and Negeb, that I propose to 
search for the remaining names. 
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ENTE 
First GROUP. 
Upper Ruten and Fenekhu. 


Section I. 


The list commences with the names of the important towns form- 
ing the objective (to use a military term) of the campaign. Under 
the forms Maketa and Ketesh we recognise undoubtedly Megiddo and 
Kadesh Naphtali. No. 5 being apparently Beth Tappuah, and No. 16 
Hammath, we have indications that the intervening names are to be 
sought to the south and east of Megiddo. 

No. 3, 'Ai.— This at once recalls the scriptural Ai, a royal city east of 
the Judzean watershed, with which Mariette Bey identifies it; but the 
names which follow lead us to search for the site along the course of the 
Egyptian march, It may possibly therefore be represented by the 
modern village of Kefr R‘ai, an undoubtedly ancient site some four miles 
west of 'Arrabeh, supposing the r to have become doubled so as to give 
an ordinary Arabic meaning to the word. 

No. 4, Kethu(na).—The na is supposed by Mariette Bey to be an 
addition, and he identifies this with the Philistine Gath ; eight miles west 
of Kefr R‘ai, we find, however, the important site called Jett, which I 
have noticed on a former page, as probably the Geuta against which 
Thothmes advanced. This northern Gath is not impossibly the Gitta of 
early Christian topography, the birthplace of Simon Magus. 

No. 5, ’Ansuz.—For this site no suggestion has been offered, but in the 
district in which the former towns may be supposed to lie is a village 
called ?Anza, some four miles east of Kefr R‘ai, undoubtedly an ancient 
site, and close to the line of the Egyptian advance. 

No. 6, Tebuh.—This represents the Hebrew Tappuah, and accordingly 
Mariette Bey identifies it with Beth Tappuah in Judah. We have, how- 
ever, later on another similar name, Zapunu (No. 98) in connection 
with other names undoubtedly near to the Beth Tappuah of Judah. It 
seems, therefore, more probable that the present town is the Beth 
Tappuah of Ephraim identified by Robinson with the present Ataf, 
fifteen miles south of Jenin, being in a district open to and easily 
attainable by an army advancing towards the great plain. 

No. 7, Bamai.—This name only occurs in the third copy of the list, 
and appears to be a variation or error in transcription of No. 8, which 
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is absent in the third copy. A town of this name is mentioned in the 
Talmud, but farther north. 

No. 8, Kamata.—The direction in which this and the following names 
should be sought is apparently towards the east of the great plain. 
Here we find the village of Kubatieh in close proximity to Nos. 9 and 10. 
The change of m or n into b is very common, as in the case of Timnah, 
now Tibneh, dc. 

No. 9, Tuti(na).—The village of Umm el Tit, ** Mother of the mul- 
berry,” is within a few miles of Kubatieh. It is apparently an ancient 
site. Indeed the same might be said of any existing village in Palestine, 
as the choice of a new site 1s probably almost without example. 

No. 10, Kaba(na).—The village of Raba will be found close to the 
last, east of Jenin, near the southern border of the great plain. 

No. ll, Keret Sennau.— The direction in which we may now be 
supposed to advance towards the Sea of Galilee suggests the identifica- 
tion of this place with Beth-shan in the Jordan valley. The s in the 
Egyptian more properly represents the Hebrew Samech, but an un- 
doubted example of a similar confusion of these two sounds will be 
found given by Mariette Bey in No. 21. 

No. 12, M^arama or M'alma lies probably in a part of the country not 
yet surveyed. The nearest site in name and position is ‘Aulam. i 

No. 13, Tamesku.—Mariette Bey suggests Damascus, but this being 
some eighty miles away from Beisan, and sixty from Hammath, seems 
at too great a distance. The name may possibly be recovered later. 

No. 14, Atara.—The proximity of Nos. 15 and 16 would lead us 
to identify this with the present e? Zireh, a village overlooking the 
Jordan valley some ten miles north of Beisan. 

No 15, Abira, close to the last, is the village of EI Bireh overlooking 
the wady of the same name. 

No. 16, Hemut, Mariette Bey himgelf identifies with Hammath of 
Naphtali, mentioned also, it will be remembered, in the “ Travels of an 
Egyptian.” The site of this town is known to have been near Tiberias. 
By Josephus it appears to be called Hmmaus, and he mentions hot 
springs. This makes it probably the present Húmmám Tubartyeh, south 
of the town, where the hot-water baths exist still. A place called Beth- 
mau also existed four stadia from Tiberias on the road to Sepphoris, and 
therefore north of the town. This would seem, however, to be identical 
with the Beth M‘ain of the Talmud, and consequently with the ruin of Ibn 
Maan, beside the main road to Sepphoris. These two sites must not be 
confused. 

No. 17, Akidu, is possibly the present Kadis, about two miles south of 
the last, unless it be an error for Rakkath, the ancient name of Tiberias 
down even to the fourth century. 

No. 18, Shem‘anaw, may very probably be the present Seb‘ana, about 
five miles north of Tiberias. 

No. 19, Bartu, probably the ruins of ‘Ain el Bárideh (“the cold 
spring ””), two miles from Tiberias. This is generally supposed to be the 
Dalmanutha of the New Testament. 
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No. 20, Madra.—It will appear from the succeeding names that this 
town is te be sought in the Ard el Hamma, the plateau above the western 
cliffs of the Sea of Galilee, the title of which has possibly a connection 
with that of Hammath. 

In this district two towns existed, the first being the Domai of the 
Jewish itineraries, and the present ed-Dumeh, possibly the Adami of 
Naphtali; the second, Adamah, which seems undoubtedly the present. 
ruin of Admah discovered by the survey party. (Josh xix, 33, 36.) 

Madna, by a very ordinary introversion, may represent either of these 
towns, but the latter perhaps best. Mariette Bey suggests the royal 
city Madon (Josh. xii. 19); but there is much reason to suppose that 
we should read Maron in accordance with the two Septuagint MSS. ;. the 
confusion of d andr in Phoenician or in square Hebrew being of con- 
stant occurrence. 

No. 21, Sarána.—This site Mariette Bey proposes to identify with. the 
royal Canaanite capital of Sharon, which appears in the English: version 
as Lasharon (Josh. xii. 18). The position of Sharon has never been 
fixed as yet, but it occurs in the list of Royal cities between Aphek (pro- 
bably the northern Aphek near Jezreel, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, which may very 
well be the present /ukiia), and Maron (in Upper Galilee).. Jerome in 
the Onomasticon (S. V. Saron) informs us that ‘‘ even to the present day 
the region between Mount Tabor and the Lake of Tiberias. is called 
Sarona.” 

This indication points clearly to the identification of the Biblical 
Sharon with the present Sirin, a village on the borders of the Ard el 
Hamma; being situated immediately between the positions of Nos. 20 
and 22, it fits well with the Sarana of the present lists.. 

22. Tubi.—This word, having the meaning of ** good" in Hebrew, is 
the exact equivalent of the Arabic Taiyibeh. A village of this name exists 
five miles south of Sirin 

The list So far has been traced in a simple consecutive order, com. 
mencing with towns on the line of advance to Megiddo, and enumerating 
all the most easterly places taken. It is remarkable that these sites all 
lie in open country easily assailable. The stronger towns on Mount 
Gilboa, including Jezreel, itself, are not noticed. An explanation of this 
may be taken from the book of Joshua, referring to the conquest of 
Galilee. “But as for the cities that stood still in their strength, Israel 
burned none of them ” (Josh. xi. 13). 


Section IT. 

The list would now appear to deal with the country conquered in 
advancing on Kadesh, as indicated by Mariette Bey's identification of 
Nos. 23, 26, 27 with towns of Asher and Naphtali, on the borders of 
Fenekhu or Pheenicia. 

No. 23, Batna, Mariette Bey identifies with Beten a town of Asher. 
According to the “Onomasticon” this was called Beth-boten in the 
fourth century, and situate eight miles east of Ptolemais. This position 
fits well with the order in which Beten occurs in the lists. Vandevelde 
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suggests El Baneh as the site, but the distance from Acca is nearly 
twelve Roman miles. The true site has probably yet to be found im 
surveying this district. 

No. 24, Amashna, and No. 25, Masakh, lie in country as yet unsur- 
veyed, and no suggestion can well be hazarded as to their identification. 
They should, however, be sought between Tyre and Acca. 

No. 26, Kaana, is no doubt Kanah of Asher, as identified by Mariette 
Bey. This is apparently the Pa Kanana of the “Travels of am 
Egyptian.” 

No. 27, Arana.—Probably the Iron of Naphtali, occurring in the 
Biblical lists between Migdel el (Mujeidel) and En Hazor (Hazzur). 
Vandevelde identifies it with the present Yarún, but this position is not 
altogether satisfactory, either as relating to the Biblical Iron or to the 
Egyptian Arana, and it may probably be recovered farther north in the 
course of the survey. 

No. 28, *Astalatu, and No. 29, Anaurpaa, are still to be found in 
Upper Galilee; the former might possibly be the ”Ailshitha of the 
Talmud, which seems possible to be the present ’Atshizh, but this iden- 
tification is very doubtful. 

No. 39, Makata, is to be sought near Laish (No. 31). This would 
point to its identity with the Biblical town of Beth Maachah, or Abel 
Beth Maachah (2 Sam. xx.19), named with Dan and Kedesh, It is 
supposed to have been recovered by Robinson in the present Abil el 
Kumh, three miles west of Dan. The confusion of the Ain and Aleph in 
these lists je of frequent occurrence, hence the fact that the guttural 
appears in the Hebrew is perhaps not important. 

No. 31, Lauza or Rauza, Mariette Bey identifies with the Biblical 
Laish, afterwards called Dan. The site of Dan is the present Tell el 
Kadi. Some remains of the name Lauza may perhaps be found in the 
ruin of Luweizeh, some five miles faréher north. y 

No. 31, Hatzara, seems probably to be one of the Galilean Hazors, 
In spite of the statement of Josephus that the Royal city of that name 
overlooked the waters of Meron, no trace of the name has there been dis- 
covered, The identification of No. 32 makes it probable that the town to 
be understood in this case is the En Hazor of Naphtali, now Hazzúr. 

No. 32, Pa Hurah, a town evidently of importance from the article 
prefixed, and mentioned also in the list of Rameses II. For this Mariette 
Bey suggests no identification, but it may very well be identified with 
the Biblical Horem of Naphtali, which Vandevelde identifies with the 
modern Hurah, a position fitting with that required for Pa Hurah. 

No. 32, Kenneratu, seems evidently to be the Chinnereth of Naphtali, 
a town which gave its name to the Sea of Galilee. It is mentioned with 
Adamah (Khirbet Admah according to my proposed identification), and 
may therefore be sought in the plateau of the'Ard el Hamma. This 
suggests its identity with the present Beit Jenn in that district. The 
name is supposed to mean ‘‘garden of plenty,” but is of great 
antiquity, and probably of Canaanite origin. In the later times it 
was changed to ‘‘Gennesar” and *: Gennesaret," as noticed in the 
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Talmud, Sar being a Chaldean word, meaning ‘‘ Lord." It must, how- 
ever, be observed that there is another Beit Jenn, or ‘‘house of the 
garden,” much nearer to Húrah, a Druse village, seeming to fulfil both 
the requisites of the Egyptian record. The name appears as Kentu and 
Katu in the second and third copies on Pylone No. VII. ` 

At this point a certain amount of difficulty occurs in the lists; the 
names of Nos. 36, 37, 38 bear a close resemblance to the biblical 
Adamah, Kishion, and Shunem, with which Mariette Bey identifies them ; 
but in this case we retrace our steps over a district already noticed, and 
a great break will occur between No. 38 and 39. The consecutive order 
is better preserved by the identifications here proposed. 

No. 35, Semana, from its position in the lists, is possibly the Selamis of 
Josephus, identified with the present ruin of Sellámeh. 

No. 36, Atamm or Adammim.—This may probably be the present ed 
Damiin, a considerable village, twelve miles west of the last, in the 
direction in which the list evidently proceeds. 

No. 37, Kasuna, would in this case be identical with the ruined site 
called Tell Keisan, some two miles west of the last. 

No. 38, Shenama, from its position should be sought north of the last, 
in the country not as yet surveyed. A place called Adu Sinán exists, 
however, according to Murray’s map, in the required direction, about 
five miles north of No. 37. 

No. 39, Mashala, Mariette Bey identifies with Misheal, a town of 
Asher, near to Achshaph. Its identification with an existing site has 
not yet been made in a satisfactory manner. 

No. 40, Aksep, is identified by Mariette Bey with Achzib, but it 
approaches nearer to the name Achshaph, a town of Asher mentioned 
in the “ Travels of an Egyptian." I have endeavoured to show that the 
context of the Biblical list makes the position of Achshaph most probably 
identical with that of the present Yusif, which is situate close to the 
probable position of No. 39, and only about four miles from No. 37. 

The list brings us round, therefore, to the starting-point, No. 23, and 
enumerates in this second division the towns of Phoenicia and Upper 
Galilee. 

It is evident that the towns in the plain of Hsdraelon remain to be 
enumerated before proceeding to the south. In this direction, therefore, 
we must seek the names occurring between Nos. 40 and 60, guided by 
Mariette Bey’s identifications of Nos. 42, 43, and 52. Cane: 

(To be continued.) 


Note.—For almost all the remaining seventy-nine places likely sites are found 
on the new Survey Sheets. 
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NOTE ON VARIOUS JEWISH TRADITIONS AS TO THE 
PLACE WHERE MESSIAS SHOULD BE BORN, 


No less than seventy-two Targums upon various passages of the Old 
Testament exist in which the name Messias has been added in a sentence 
not to be found in the original. Two of these Targums have a geo- 
graphical value as giving the origin of certain later traditions. 

To the passage in Gen. xxxv. 21, in which Israel is mentioned as 
pitching his tent “beyond the tower of Eder,” the Targum of Jonathan 
adds, “ which is the place where shall be revealed the King Messias in 
the end of days." 

In a former report (Quarterly Statement, April 1875, p. 93) I have 
shown that Migdol Eder, or the ‘‘ Tower of the Flock," was known in 
700 A.D. as about 1,000 paces from Bethlehem, where the medieval 
** Monastery of the Holy Shepherds” is still to be found represented by 
the present Keniset er Raw‘at on the edge of the traditional shepherd’s 
plain. d 

rom a passage in the Mishna (Shekalim, vii. 4) we may also conclude 
that the same place was not far from Jerusalem, and in the original 
text of the Bible it is mentioned in connection with Jerusalem (Micah 
iv. 8) and with Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 21). There is a considerable 
ruin near the Keniset er Raw‘at called Khirbet Sir el Ghanem, “The 
Ruin of the Sheep Fold,” It is, however, not a mere ruined sheepfold, 
for it is noted as follows in our list of ruins for the Jerusalem plate of 
the Survey :— 

** Walls arched, cisterns, vaults, and tombs, probably early Christian 
ruins.” 

This is very probably the site of the original Tower of Eder. 

Another Rabbinical tradition seems to refer to the same neighbour- 
hood. A place called Beth ‘Arba, Birath "Arba, or Birath Malcha, is 
noticed (Preface to Midrash Hkha and Bérachoth ii. 3, Tal. Jer., as quoted 
by Neuerbauer) as near Bethlehem, and as the place where Messias 
should appear. At the farther end of the Shepherds’ Plain, on the edge 
of the Desert of Judah, is a lofty hill-top called Sh‘aib el Rabáh, which 
is not improbably the ‘Arba of the Talmud ($319). Ancient ruins under 
the name Khirbet Johdhum exist at this place, and an old road from 
Jerusalem to the desert leads across the hill. The whole of the country 
round can be seen for a great distance from this summit, Bethlehem, 
four and a half miles to the west, being plainly visible. 

These traditions it is interesting to compare with the passage in 
Matt. il. 4, whence it appears that in the time of our Lord the Messiah 
was expected to appear at Bethlehem. 

A second and entirely different tradition, also derived from a Targum, 
places the site of the birth of the expected Messias not far to the north 
of Nazareth. This Targum I have quoted in a former report, being an 
addition to Exod. xii. 42. 


“Moses cometh forth from the desert and Messias goeth forth from 
Roma.” 
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Roma is mentioned as though in Galilee by Sewulf in 1102 av. 
- Rabbi Jacob, of Paris, in 1258 A.D., visited the same place, and mentions 
the tomb of the patriarch Benjamin as existing there, as also a cavern. 
Rabbi Uri, of Biel, in 1564.4.D., speaks of the same place, and of the Cavern 
of Caisran (it is not certain whether this is a proper name or not), from 
which cavern Messias was expected to appear. From these accounts 
we gather also that Roma was in the vicinity of Sepphoris (Seffarieh), 
Caphar Menda (Kefr Menda), and ‘Ailbon (‘Ailebin), and we are thus 
enabled to identify the traditional site with the present ruin of Rameh, 
near the village of Rummáneh (Rimmon of Zebulon). 

Visiting this spot in the summer of 1875, I found on the east side of the 
site of the village (destroyed some thirty years ago) a cavern of moderate 
dimensions, of which we made a plan, and a rude Jewish tomb with 
kokim cut in soft rock. From the character of the capitals of pillars 
and other indications, it seems not improbable that a synagogue once 
stood close to this sepulchre. Instances of synagogues built close to 
sepulchres are not wanting in Galilee. €. R. C. 


THE SHAPIRA POTTERY. 
By PROFESSOR SPRENGER, author of ** Tho Life of Mohammed.” 

(Reprinted from the Academy of March 11th, by kind permission of the Editor.) 

It is now a few years since the English press disposed of the Moabite 
antiquities, and most readers of the Academy have probably forgotten 
all about them. To refresh their memory we may be permitted to 
remind them that the stir caused by the sale of the stone of Mesa 
among the Arabs both in Jerusalem and in the Desert was immense. 
Everywhere search was made after antiquities ; in the year 1872 almost 
every day brought some curious remains into the shop of Shapira in 
Jerusalem. They were of two kinds, both of which, though different 
from each other, had something in common with the stone that had 
fetched so much money. At first the discovery of stone monuments 
seems to have been frequent. They were not exclusively Moabitic, 
but resembled the Mesa stone inasmuch as they were all covered with 
inscriptions, one of them so covered even on both sides. Of archi- 
tectural ornaments or statues not a fragment turned up. In the eyes 
of scholars of the rank of Herr Weser, the value of these inscriptions 
was very great. He writes respecting one of them in the Journal of the 
German Asiat. Soc. :—“ This stone contains Psalm 117 in magnificent 
ancient Hebrew characters, similar to those on the stone of Mesa. 
Who can tell whether it is not the original from which the Psalm was 
copied in the Holy Writ?” Some more sober Hebraists discovered 
several incongruities in the writing, and finally honest Shapira himself 
came to the conviction that it might possibly be a forgery. It is not 
improbable that the archaologists of Jerusalem did not go to the 
expense of having the original executed, yet it is clear from these two 
instances that monuments in stone did not pay. They now concen- 
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trated all their attention on aless expensive article, ancient pottery ; 
bearing in mind that since the discovery at Mesa, “ Moabitica”” had 
become the rage in Europe, and that men of the stamp of Weser have 
more taste for inscriptions than for the plastic arts. At this time 
those single-minded Arabs were very accommodating, and it might 
have been in the power of M. Ganneau to be of incalculable service to 
archeology. This gentleman relates that he was asked what sort of 
inscriptions would be most acceptable. Now supposing he had informed 
them that in Nineveh a whole library on tablets of clay was dis- 
covered, they would have at once understood the hint, and we may be 
certain that by this time the Museum of Berlin would be in possession 
of the library of Balak. It appears from Dr. Socin’s account, that the 
indefatigable Shapira formed in 1872 three collections of Moabite 
pottery, containing respectively 911, 473, and 410 specimens. The few 
drawings appended to the book before us enable the reader to form an 
‘Opinion on the value of the contents of these collections without enter- 
ing deeply into the text. Fig. 1 represents an idol with a cocked-hat, 
imperial, sleepy eyes, and listless features. Every unprejudiced 
person to whom we showed it took it at the first glance for a clumsily- 
made copy of a likeness of Napoleon III. Fig. 2 is a ball, surmounted 
by a shapeless head, and perfectly meaningless. The object of the 
artist in modelling it seems to have been to find room for a new sort of 
inscription which he had just devised. There are only twenty-four 
letters on the ball, but they are so queer that Schlottmann, who 
exercised his ingenuity on them, considered the inscription as 
bilingual, and therefore particularly important. This seems, indeed, 
to have been the intention of those who devised it and allotted to it so 
prominent a place. Fig. 5 is aclay pipe. Fig. 7 is a bust in stays, 
the like of which we see in shop windows in Europe. Figures 8 and 9 
are legs with gaiters. From the deseriptive part of the pamphlet we 
learn that the other specimens are no better than those delineated, and 
Prof. Kautzsch points to the fact that in the whole set a most deplor- 
able want of invention is observable. To the inability of the artist to 
devise new figures it is due that he modelled from objects like the 
picture of Napoleon, which, as he had formerly been in the service of 
M. Ganneau, it is to be presumied he had sufficient opportunity of 
seeing. 

Some of the pottery found its way to Stuttgart, other small lots may 
have been bought by tourists, but the honour of securing the lion’s 
share was reserved for the Prussian Government. It bought 1,700 
choice specimens for 22,000 thalers (£3,300). Of this sum two thou- 
sand thalers were contributed by the Emperor. In the meanwhile the 
late Mr. Drake and M. Ganneau succeeded in tracing the fabrication of 
the pottery to a man of the name of Seleem, and in pointing out the 
very oven in which it had been baked. The evidence which they brought 
forward is so conclusive that it would even satisfy an Irish jury if 
Seleem had been an Irish patriot. No doubt it also satisfied so clear- 
sighted a man as Dr. Falk, the Prussian Minister of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and convinced him that he had been duped. His share in the 
business consists simply in his having run after false prophets. There 
were in Berlin men like Wetzstein, who is better acquainted wit) yria 
and the character of its inhabitants than any other man in Germany, 
and the late Prof. Ródiger, the soundest Biblical scholar of his days ; 
but instead of consulting these the Minister applied for advice to Prof. 
Fleischer in Leipsic, whose literary pursuits never went beyond the 
subtleties of Arabic grammar, and to Prof. Schlottmann, an enthusiast, 
and followed them implicitly. Yet even this mistake, though serious 
in its results, is pardonable, for these two men enjoy great celebrity in 
Germany. The Minister might, therefore, without compromising 
himself, have taken such steps as circumstances demanded. He 
has as yet remained perfectly silent, and as he is a man of great 
energy we can ascribe his passiveness only to a desire to spare the aged 
monarch whose munificence has been so cruelly abused the annoyance 
which would be caused to him by increasing the publicity of the hoax. 
The German Consul in Jerusalem, assisted by Herr Weser, as soon as 
the revelations of Ganneau and Drake reached him, made a sham in- 
quiry, in which the simplicity of honest Weser rendered the task 
assigned to Seleem and his associates very easy. The principal witness, 
with Oriental complacence, contradicted the statement which he had 
given to Mr. Drake in writing, and the defendants invited the consul 
and Weser to an innocent game of hide-and-seek in the fields of Moab, 
where they afforded Weser the opportunity of disinterring ancient 
pottery with his own hands. A report of the proceedings was published 
in the Journal of the German Asiatic Society, and therewith was done 
what could be done to hush up the matter. If the objects of sale had 
been rotten silks or wine that turned into vinegar the affair might have 
been consigned to oblivion, but suppositious antiquities exhibited in a 
public museum are as dangerous as base coins put into circulation ; and 
it therefore now became the duty of scholars to take care ne quid detrimenti 
capiat respublica. Prof. Kautzsch, a distinguished biblical archeologist, 
and Prof. Socin, the author of Baedeker's Palestina und Syrien, responded 
to the call, caveant consules, and published the pamphlet, or rather the 
book—for it consists of 191 pages—under review. It is profoundly 
learned and free from egotism and animosity against opponents to a 
fault, and Prof. Socin’s illustrations of the character of the Shemites, as 
well as Prof. Kautzsch’s essay on the religion of the Moabites, havea 
permanent value. But it appears to us that a liitle scurrility would 
have better served the purpose than elaborate argumentation. 

It cannot be said that there is method in Seleem’s forgeries; they are 
extremely odd and whimsical, and archeologists found it difficult to 
classify them, and to tell for what purpose each description may have 
been intended. Luckily they were not met with in ruins of cities, but 
almost anywhere in uninhabited places, at no great depth under ground, 
and this circumstance reminded Schlottmenn of the words of Isaiah 
(ii. 20), “In that day a man shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of 
gold, which they made each une for himself to worship, to the moles and 
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to the bats,” and he pronounces: them to be Kanaanite penates vast away 
in the manner described by the prophet. Kautzsch remarks that the 
prophecy refers to the Israelites, and herein he is undoubtedly right; 
yetit is very likely that it will also be fulfilled in reference to the 
Moabite idols at Berlin. Kautzsch’s own labours may be the cause of 
their being cast to the moles. At Vienna they are already in discredit. 
I learn from a private letter that Shapira has sent some specimens for 
sale to the Oriental Museum there, and that they find no purchaser. 
The antiquarians have discovered two peculiarities in the terra-cotta 
figures which give them a clue to their meaning. One is the absence of 
every kind of detail or ornament, with the exception of seven dots, no 
more and no less, and in various positions. There are seven dots 
round the cocked-hat ; there are as many on the inexpressible utensil, 
also under the chin of the pipe-head, as well as on the gaiters, and 
equally on the moustache of fig. 6 of Kautzsch’s illustration. Weser, at 
once caught their meaning (whether by his own ingenuity or on a hint 
of Seleem we do not know); he recognises in them a symbol of the 
seven planets, and expresses his conviction that the worship of the stars 
was not unknown among the Moabites. By this characteristic feature 
a considerable group, bearing on star. worship, is separated from the 
rest. Schlottmann points to the fact that the capital of the Moabites is 
called Areopolis by the Greeks, and that the coins struck there at the 
time of the Roman emperors bear the figure of Ares, armed with sword 
and spear, and shield, and he infers from it that Chemosh had, even at 
a more remote period, been considered as the god of war. Kautzsch 
reminds us that the Greeks were in the habit of giving to foreign 
proper names a Greek form, and that at the time when these coins were 
struck the Moabites had disappeared and the Nebateans had taken 
their place. He therefore derives Areopolis from Ar, the original name 
of the Moabite capital, and considers Mars on coins as natural a sequel 
of the name as the bear in the armorial bearings of Bern and Berlin. 
As the god of war was originally one of the planets, we may hope that 
the seven stars on the cocked-hat and the gaiters will enable Schlott- 
mann to hold his position; the former evidently covers the head of Mars, 
and the latter are not gaiters, but his boots. But, speaxing seriously, 
I think Kautzsch’s premisses do not bear so sweeping a conclusion, and 
that Schlottmann is right in assuming that the gods of small communi- 
ties generally bore a warlike character, and that in the Ares on coins 
there may be some recollection of Chemosh. 

The other peculiarity which is of great use to the antiquarian is the 
artist’s predilection for obscene subjects. What is more natural than 
to consider all figures of such a character as illustrations of the 
cult of Astarte? Schlottmann has taken great pains to show that this 
lady of doubtful reputation had as many votaries among the Moabites 
as among the Phoenicians, and he even succeeded in discovering an 
image of her, and the name which she bore, in Moab. He writes, 
August 18, 1872, in a postscript to his first report on Moabitic treasures, 
published in the Journ. Germ. As, Soc., vol xvi., p. 416 :—“ At the 
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same time I receive a copy of the size of the original of a naked female 
figure with a diadem in the form of a erescent on her head, and on the 
diadem there is written, in elegant letters: el ‘ammat. This means, in 
the status constructus, Divinity of the people, or, what is more probable, 
Divinity of union, and is, in my opinion, equivalent to Astarte. It is, 
however, just possible that ‘Uromath or 'Ammath is the proper name 
of the goddess." Subsequently he published an engraving of the 
** Moabitic Astarte" in Riebm's Handwürterbuch der bibl. Alterthumsk., 
and as the editor of this work professes to exclude every contribution 
containing controvertible assertions, this novelty was thereby at once 
raised to the rank of undoubted fact. Professcr Kautzsch is visibly 
horrified at the thought that by these means the error is likely to be per- 
petuated in schools, and takes great pains to refute it, employing more 
particularly philological arguments. To me it appears that the in- 
scription is perfectly clear and unimpeachable. When Saleem had suc- 
ceeded in modelling the lady to his satisfaction, he called her, for the 
sake of fun, the aunt—this is the meaning of el ‘ammat in Arabic. 
What I am struck with is, that he, in this instance, for once took the 
trouble to present to his decipherers a legible word, whereas in other 
instances, as appears from Kautzsch’s analysis of the inscriptions, he 
put together any letters of the Moabitic alphabet at random, and em- 
ployed in the poser mentioned above even fancy letters of his own. 
He first became acquainted with the Moabitic character by copying 
part of the inscription of Mesa before it was brought to Jerusalem. 

I cannot conclude this notice without expressing my esteem for the 
erudition, ingenuity, zeal, and candour of Prof. Schlottmann. What he 
wants is the quality which Goethe recommends to every man as most 
essential—resignation. It is this quality which gives to Kautzsch the 
vantage ground over his friend and colleague. Both savans enter on 
any given question with the same ardour; but Schlottmann invariably 
jumps to a conclusion, while Kautzsch weighs not only the pros but 
also the cons, and whenever they are of equal force he has resignation 
enough to confess that his inquiries lead to no result. 

NoTE.—On Thursday, March 16th, 1876, on the occasion of the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet resuming consideration of the estimates of 
the Education Department, attention was dráwn to the inefficient 
administration of the Royal museums, and, as an illustration, to the 
acquisition of the so-called Moabite antiquities. Professor Mommsen 
spoke strongly on the manner in which their genuineness had been 
advocated. The purchase was made on the recommendation of the 
German Oriental Society, and especially on that of Professor Fleischer. 
The administration of the museums is to be completely reorganised, and, 
we suppose, the collection destroyed. 


LETTER NO. III. FROM DR. TOBLER 


Srr,—I have duly received your esteemed letter of the 11th, and 
the July number of the Quarterly Statement, and Lam very satisfied with 
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your translation. I regret that my Descriptiones Terra Sancte, the con- 
tinuation of the Palestince Descriptiones, did not receive any detailed notice 
in the English papers. In the Academy they only appeared amongst 
the selected books; in the Saturday Heview, in such a manner that the 
writer of the notice could not have properly read the contents; and in 
the Atheneum, to my knowledge, not at all. In the latter paper specially 
Ishould have been glad to see a notice. If only for the sake of the 
Englishman Willibald, my compilation ought to have some attraction 
for England. At any rate, I must not think of you, as, from what you 
wrote to me, you are overwhelmed with business. 

As far as I know, the two monoliths in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
northern or the grave of Absalom, and the southern or the grave of 
Zacharias, have hitherto not been properly investigated. It is true one 
meets with hindrances or difficulties there, because the Jews have buried 
their dead near the monument, and will not allow them to be disturbed. 
An attempt at one time to remove all the rubbish around the northern 
monolith ended with a wail from the Jews, and a probibition from 
the authorities, which undoubtedly was not free from bribery. The 
monument probably dates back to the ancient Jewish time, and then no 
doubt the whole monument was open to the eyes of all the world; 
the present inhabitants do not like the famous things built by their 
ancestors to be seen. It is to be hoped that another attempt may 
prove successful. I have myself experienced how difficult it is deal with 
the Jews in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. In 1845 I made a plan of the so- 
called grave of Jehoshaphat, and carried off a prayer girdle,which I showed 
toa Jew. Soon afterwards the entrance was stopped up. 

As to the southern monolith, it has no visible entrance or opening ; 
therefore it would be necessary to make an opening in the present time. 
If hindrances were also to be put in the way of the investigations here, 
it is to be hoped that they would easily be overcome. There is a want 
of probability in the description of the Frenchman Cassas, who in his 
fancy sees the monument freed from rubbish, with a flight of twenty- 
nine steps leading up to it, and down below a square opening into the 
grave. See Munk’s Palestine, plate 30. 

At least it ought to be possible to cut an opening such as there are 
everal in the northern monolith, so as to penetrate into the probable 
cave. If this is barbarous, it is all the more so to oppose the removal of 
the rubbish, and it was also barbarous to make openings in the other 
monument; and yet nobody would complain of there being such here, 
through which one could gain a view of the interior, though not deep 
enough, if, as is asserted, there is another cave beneath. 

Jerusalem is not rich in antiquities of Jewish times, if we pass over the 
graves, important and worthy of notice as some of them are. All the 
m ore is it to be wished that existing ones should be brought to light in 
their integrity wherever it is feasible. 

I had written just so far when the Quarterly Statement of July, 1875, 
reached me. I thank you for it. I now have two copies. 

George Grove, Esq. Tirus TOBLER. 


+ : 
‘QUARTERLY STATEMENT, JuLy, 1876.] 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur Report of the Executive Committee presented to the General Committee 
of the 27th gives, we believe, all possible information on the present operations 
and financial condition of the Society. It will be seen from the Report that 
there is every reason to be confident that the greatest work ever undertaken 
for the elucidation of the Bible will be brought to a successful termination. 
Every day brings out more clearly the invaluable nature of Lieutenant Conder’s 
notes. The important papers which he has written for this Quarterly State- 
ment, in addition to his work of preparing the memoirs, are all based upon 
the information collected on the field. 


It will also be seen in the Report of the General Committee meeting that con- 
siderable accessions have been made to the strength of their list. The new members 
of the Executive Committee are Mr. Samuel Gurney and Mr. H. A. Harper. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year is Mr. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon. The honorary officers have been re-elected. The sub-committees 
—viz., the Survey Publication Committee, whose work is not yet finished ; the 
General Publication Committee, and the Finance Committee, have also been 
re-elected. 

The sum of £150 has been remitted to the Committee by H.B.M. Consul, 
General Eldridge, from the Turkish authorities, in part payment of the claims 
for damages and compensation advanced by Mr. Consul Moore at the trial of the 
Safed fanatics. 

The amount received at the Central Office between March 28th and June 28th 
was £904 12s. 10d., and the amount in the banks on the latter day was 


£604 14s. Od. 


The expenses during the stay at home are less than those when the party is in 
the field, but as Lieutenant Conder’s staff now consists of seven officers and men, 
about £200 a month is still required for the necessary expenses. Subscribers 
will observe that the work of map drawing is imperative, and, if not done now, 
would have had to be done at the conclusion of the Survey, so that no time is 
lost. The Committee earnestly hope that the annual subscriptions will be paid 
as usual on application being made, if not before. 
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The following are the diocesan representatives of the Society :— 

PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

Diocese of Exeter: Rev. Franklin Bellamy, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Devonport. 

Gloucester and Bristol: E. H. Stanley, Esq., 80, City Road, Bristol. 

Archdeaconry of Hereford: Rev. J. S. Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath 
Vicarage, Ledbury. 

Archdeaconry of Salop: Rev. A. F. Forbes, Badger Rectory. 

AS Lichfield : us 25 

London: Rev. Henry Geary, 265, North Audley Street. 

Norwich : Rev. E. C. Long, Stowupland, Stowmarket. 

Ely and Peterborough : Rev. A. F. Foster, Farndish Rectory, Wellingborough. 

Worcester: Rev. F. W. Holland, Evesham (Member of General and Executive 
Committee, and one of the Hon. Secretaries to the Fund). 

Archdeaconries of Canterbury, Maidstone, and Surrey : Rev. R. J. Griffiths, 
10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

PROVINCE oF YORK. 

York : Rev. J. De Courcy Baldwin, Training College, York. 

Archdeaconry of Craven: Rev. J. C. Henley, Kirkby Malham Vicarage. 

IRELAND. 

Rey. G. J. Stokes, Blackrock, Dublin. 

The Rev. Horrocks Cocks, 17, Edwardes Square, London, S.W., has also 
kindly offered his services among Nonconformist churches. 


An Irish Association has been formed, with head-quarters at Dublin, with the 
following committee : 


Chairman—Right Hon. W. Brooke. 


Rev. G. W. Carroll, M.A. Rev. A. Lawson, M.A. 
Rev. M. C. Close, M.D. Rev. T. A. Maker. 
Rev. G. Cowell, M.A. Rev. Professor Porter, LL.D. 
Rev. G. Dalton, M.A. Rey. R. T. Smith, B.D. 
A. D. M‘Gusty, Esq. “Rev. W. D. Stevenson, M.A. 
R. R. Garsten, Esq. Rev. H. West, M.A. 

Han. Sees. Denis Crofton, Esq. 


Rev. G. J. Stokes, M.A. 


Treasurer—The Munster Bank. 


A series of meetings are to be held in July by the Rev. R. J. Griffiths, B.A., 
LL.B., throughout the Principality of Wales. Mr. Griffiths will address his 


audiences both in Welsh and English. The dates and places are up to the 
present date fixed as follows :— 


July 11. Brecon. 
— 12. Cardin. 
— 18. Carmarthen. 
— 14. Tenby. 
— 17. Aberystwyth. 
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July 18. Oswestry. 

— 19. Wrexham. 

— 20. Rhyl and Denbigh. i 

— 21. Mold. 

— 22. St. Asaph.—Sermon in Cathedral. ; : 
— 24, Llandudno. 

— 25. Beaumaris. 

— 26. Carnarvon. 


Notices of these meetings will be sent to all the Welsh clergy and gentry. The 
subject has, with the exception of two or three lectures given by Mr. St. Clair, 
never hitherto been introduced in Wales. 


Lieut. Kitchener’s Guinea Book of Biblical Photographs is now ready, and can 
be bought at Mr. Stanford’s establishment, 55, Charing Cross. It contains 
twelve views, with a short account of each. They are mounted on tinted boards, 
and handsomely bound. The following is the list of the selected views :— 


1, The Valley of Sorek (1 Sam. vi. 12). 
2. The Valley of Michmash (Judges xx. 31, and Isaiah x. 28). 
3. Mount Moriah. 
4, The Mosque El Aksa. 
5. Elisha's Fountain (2 Kings ii. 22). 
6. Bethlehem. " 
7. Interior of the Dome of the Rock. 
8. The Baptism in Jordan. 
9. Cana in Galilee. 
10. Bethany. 
11. The ** Via Dolorosa." 
12. The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


All Lieut. Kitchener's views can be obtained at the same rate as the ordinary 
photographs of the Fund, of the agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 
The complete list is on pp. 114—116. 


While desiring to give every publicity to proposed identifications by officers ` 
of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
such proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them 
in the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them. 


—. 


The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


Ladies desirous of joining the Ladies’ Associations are requested to communicate 
with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 
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MEETING OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


A MEETING of General Committee was held at 9, Pall Mall Hast, on 
Tuesday, June 27. The chair was taken by Mr. James Glaisher. 
Letters expressing regret at inability to attend were read from the 
Archbishop of York, the Rev. Joseph Barclay, Mr. W. Morrison, and 
Mr. S. Gurney. 

The following report was then read :— ; 

The Executive Committee, in resigning the trust committed to them 
in June, 1875, have to render to the General Committee an account of 
their stewardship during the twelve months which have elapsed since 
their appointment. 

At the last meeting the Executive Committee of 1874-75 took occa- 
sion to express their deep thankfulness that the Survey had up to that 
time proceeded uninterruptedly and without check or hindrance on the 
part of the natives. 

Three weeks after that meeting a savage and unprovoked attack was 
made upon the Survey party by certain Algerines and others near the 
town of Safed. The party, consisting in all of fifteen men, including 
the two officers of Royal Engineers in command and three non-com- 
missioned officers, all received injuries of greater or less importance; 
property to the value of nearly £40 was destroyed or stolen; and Lieu- 
tenant Conder was obliged to break up the Survey and retire to Mount 
Carmel. Here the whole of the Englishmen, with the exception of 
Sergeant Armstrong, were laid up with fever, and it was decided that 
there was nothing for the present but to recall the expedition. 

This was accordingly done after the case had been tried at Acre. The 
result of the trial was the infliction of a fine of £150 and imprisonment 
upon the ringleaders, who were easily identified. The whole amount of 
damages claimed by Mr. Consul Moore; who acted on this occasion, was 
£540, The amount at present received by the Committee is £146, 
being the sum of £150 less the amount due to-exchange. There seems 
to be little doubt that the enforcement of the imprisonment and the 
levying of the fine have produced an excellent moral effect upon the 
whole country, which will probably be shown in the altered behaviour 
of the fanatics in the North of Palestine on the return of the party. 
Had it not been for this untoward accident the whole of the Survey 
would by this time be finished. As it is, no more field-work has been 
done than was reported at the last general meeting. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Survey is standing still 
because the-field work has been suspended. On the contrary, the work 
has gone on uninterruptedly since the return of the party. On their 
arrival in London a temporary office was taken for them near the Strand, 
where they proceeded to putin order some of the great mass of material 
brought home with them, and at the beginning of this year an office 
was taken at the Royal Albert Hall, where, their strength being raised 
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by four more men, so that the Survey party now consists of two 
officers and five non-commissioned officers, they are engaged in drawing 
the map and preparing the memoirs. The amount of valuable material 
brought home by Lieutenant Conder far surpasses the expectation of 
the Committee, and gives evidence of the untiring labour, zeal, and 
intelligence which this indefatigable officer has brought to his work. 
In this he has been most ably seconded by Lieutenant Kitchener, who 
has found time, in addition to his other work, to take fifty photographic 
views, some of sites never before photographed. The negatives are at 
home, and the list has been added to the others already published. The 
materials brought home by Lieutenant Conder consist of the map work 
proper, to which are added voluminous notes on every subject within 
the power of the officers in command to treat. No idea can be con- 
veyed of the extent and value of this information until a sheet of the 
map, accompanied by a memoir, is ready for publication. Lieutenant 
Conder is now preparing memoirs from his notes under the following 
heads :— 

Section A.—ToPOGRAPHY.—This includes minute details as to all 
springs, streams, valleys, hills, positions of villages, and other natural 
features; with special descriptions of interesting localities. 

Section B.—ARCHAEOLOGY.—A description of every ruin in the sheet, 
with such illustrative plates, photographs, and sketches as may be 
necessary ` the ruins to be arranged alphabetically; with all inscriptions 
found. 

Section C.—NAME Lists.—The modern names to be arranged alpha- 
betically, and the lists to show the names in Arabic; in English 
character according to Robinson’s system of transliteration; and the 
meanings of the Arabic words when they exist. 

Section D.—PROPOSED BIBLICAL AND OTHER IDENTIFICATIONS, 
with such notes as may be necessary for the sake of argument or ex- 
planation. t 

Section E.—ETHNOLOGY.—Special legends or traditions attached 
to buildings, ruins, trees, &c. 

Section I". —GEzoroav.—Detailed notes on the geology of the country. 

-These memoirs will further be subdivided according to the different. 
sheets of the map, each sheet being provided with a special memoir 
touching on all those points separately. 

There will be twenty-six sheets in all. 

It will thus be seen that the Committee are now engaged upon the 
most important part of their work, the collection, summing up, sub- 
division, and publication of the vast materials now in their hands. 
The best way of dealing with these materials has occupied the attention 
of the Executive Committee at their fortnightly meetings, and also: 
that of a Special Survey Publication Committee appointed to examine 
into the various points of difficulty occurring and to report progress. 

As a result of these deliberations the Executive Committee now 
report that they have appointed Major Wilson, R.E., and Mr. Grove 
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as general editors of the work; that they have given them powers to 
recommend special sub-editors for different portions; and that they 
have named Captain Anderson, R.E., as sub-editor of the map. It has 
been thought desirable to exclude Jerusalem from the general scheme 
of these memoirs, and to reserve the topography of the city for a 
separate work. 

The Committee have also made an arrangement with Mr. Stanford 
for the publication of the map. He will issue it in a double form. 
The first will be the reproduction of the Survey in the twenty-six 
sheets, on the scale as drawn of one mile to the inch. This will be 
lithographed in the best style. The second will be a smaller map, on 
the scale of three miles to the inch, which will be engraved in copper. 
The arrangement proposed is one which, while it relieves the Committee 
of the risk, expense, and uncertainty of publishing the map, appears to 
them a fair and proper agreement from a commercial point of view, 
and one which ought to yield a steady income to the Fund. 

No arrangement has yet been made as regards the publication of the 
memoirs, the expense of which, including the large number of special 
plans and surveys, will be considerable. But as this part of the work 
cannot be satisfactorily finished, even for a single sheet, till after the 
^ completion of the Survey, the Committee recommend that the question 
be deferred for the present. 

It is hoped to dispatch the party to finish the Survey at the end of 
the year. Out of the 6,000 square miles forming Western Palestine, 
the survey of 4,600 square miles has been completed with the sur- 
face exploration. Lieutenant Conder believes that the remaining 1,400 
square miles may be completed with six months of field- work. Two 
months, at least, will be required for revision and examination of 
the whole work. One great advantage gained by the preparation of 
the work now in hand for publication before completing the remainder, 
is, that any deficiencies are carefully fioted for correction on the spot 
when field-work is resumed. 

The income of the Fund since the last annual meeting has been, up 
to June 17th, £4,464 19s. 6d., being the largest amount ever, received by 
the Fund in twelve months. It is a mark of the stronger hold which 
the Society has obtained upon the mind of the public that this large 
income is mainly made up of annual subscriptions. Of the whole sum 
£2,378 has been expended in exploration proper—4.e., in survey work ; 
and the liabilities of the Society have been reduced by £750. A sum of 
£593 16s. 10d. is lying to the current'aecountin the banks. The whole 
expense of continuing the work at present, and while the party are in 
England, amounts, including rent, salaries and pay, office, postage, &c., 
to about £200 a month. 

The holding of Drawing-room Meetings, and the formation of Ladies’ 
Associations, have- been entrusted to the care of Mrs. Finn. The 
thanks of the Committee are specially due to those ladies who have 
most kindly given their drawing-rooms for this purpose. 

The circulation of the Quarterly Statement, of which only 500 copies 
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were printed at first (in 1869), has now increased to 5,000. About 


-4,500 are sent out every quarter from the office to the subscribers, 


many to India and the colonies. The postage of these amounts to 
nearly £100 a year. 

The special thanks of the Committee are due to Mr. Eldridge, Con- 
sul-General at Beyrout, fr to Mr. Noel Temple Moore, the Consul at 
Jerusalem, for their energy and firmness in the matter of the Safed 
outbreak. Also to the Rev. W. F. Birch, of Manchester, who has suc- 
ceeded in raising the sum of £500, which was the sum he at first 
asked for. 

They have also to thank for special donations during the year, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, Miss Peache, 
Miss Wakeham, G. M. E., and W. L. F., for donations of £100 and 100 
guineas. Miss Peache has twice during the last year forwarded to the 
secretary a cheque for £100. Among other large donors during the 
past twelve months—many of whom have given donations before— 
have been the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 


Northumberland, the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of Marlborough, 


the Earl of Chichester, Lord Blantyre, the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Harl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Glasgow, Lord 
Clermont, Lord Lawrence, Lord Sandon, Earl Russell, Lord Alfred 
Churchill, the Bishop of Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of 
Lichfield, Sir J. Copley, the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, Sir H. Gordon, 
Admiral Sir John Dalrymple Hay, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Rev. 
Prof. Pusey, the Lodge of Antiquity, Mr. Longman, Mr. Bickerton 
Evans, Sir G. Baker, Mr. O. E. Coope, M.P., Mr. W. SE Dixon, 
Mr. E. H. Lawrence, Mr. Fréake, Mr. Jotin. MacGregor, . Walter 
Morrison, Mr. John Bayly, Miss Bayly, Mrs. Maitland Se Miss dic 
Dimmock, Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. A. F. Govett, Mr. R. Hanbury, 
Rey. John Teague, Mr. Wingfield Digby, Mr. James Glaisher, Mr. 
Philip Sancton, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. F. W. Gibbs, Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, 
Professor Donaldson, Captain Warren, Mr. G. 8. Gibson, Mr. Gamlen, 
Mr. Alleson, Mr. John Murray, Mr. G. Wood, Mr. Noble, Mr. W. 
Watson, Rev. C. Watson, Mr. Henry Vaughan, Rev. F. W. Holland, 
Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Henry Wagner, Mrs. Cunliffe, Rev. H. Hall-Houghton, 
Mr. W. Underhill, Mr. S. Tomkins, Mr. Ormerod, &c. To these gentle- 
men, to the Local Secretaries, who have at great personal exertion 
kept up public interest in the work of the Society, and to the general 


“body of subscribers, the Committee desire to express their most sincere 


thanks. 

Their thanks are also due to the Secretary, Mr. Walter Besant, to 
whose unflagging energy and watchful care over the interests of the 
Fund this most satisfactory report is mainly owing. 


(Signed) W. Hepworth Dixon, Chairman. J. Glaisher. 
C. W. Wilson. C. Warren. 


F. W. Holland. J. D. Crace. 
G. Grove. W. Morrison. 
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The report was formally adopted. 

The Committee then proceeded to the election of new members. 

The following, who had previously expressed their readiness to serve, 
were proposed, seconded, and unanimously elected :— 

Lord Clermont, 

Rev. W. F. Birch, 

Mr. E. H. Lawrence, F.S.A., 
Dr. Samuel Manning. 

The following were next proposed, seconded, and unanimously 

elected, subject to their own acceptance of the invitation :— 
Duke of Marlborough, 
Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl of Chichester, 
Admiral Sir John Ommanney, 
Mr. R. B. Martin, 
Mr. S. Tomkins, 
Prof. Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 
Mr. William Simpson. 

The Executive Conumittee for the next year were then elected, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson and Mr. Maudslay having resigned their seats. The 
following were elected :— 

Captain Anderson, R.E., 
Mr. Samuel Birch, LL.D., 
Mr. J. D. Crace, 

Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, 
Mr. F. A. Eaton, 

Mr. James Glaisher, 

Mr. S. Gurney, 

Mr. H. A. Harper, 

Mr. William Longman, 
Rev. Canon Tristram, 

Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, 
Captain Warren, R.E., 
Major Wilson, R.E. 

The honorary officers were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the Committee: 
adjourned. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Agent: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 
THE following is Lieut. Kitchener's complete list :— 
1. Scene of the Return of the Ark. 


2. Scene of the Attack on the Philistines’ Camp by Jonathan and 
his Armour-bearer. 
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3. Mount Moriah, the Site of Solomon's Temple. 
4. Site of Solomon’s Palace. 

5. Elisha's Fountain. 

6. Bethlehem. 

7. Interior of Dome of the Rock. 

8. The Jordan. 

9. Cana in Galilee. 

10. Bethany. 

11. Way of the Cross. 

12, The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
13. Jerusalem: View from Palestine Exploration Fund house on. 


14. Citadel at Jerusalem. 

15. Abbey Church of St. Marie la Grande, Jerusalem. 

16. West Window of ditto. 

17. Cloisters of ditto. 

18. General View north of Jerusalem. 

19. Jeremiah’s Grotto north of Jerusalem. 

20. Dome of the Rock, interior. 

21. Ditto, showing architectural details. 

22. Sebil Keyat Bey, Haram Enclosure, Jerusalem. 

23. Kubbet el Abd, near Jerusalem. 

24, Site of Bether (Bittir), near Jerusalem. 

25. Boundary of Judah—Kustal in the distance. 

26. Church of Santa Hannah, Beit Jibrin. 

27. Cave at Beit Jibrin (Columbaria). 

28. Fortifications at Beit Jibrin. 

29. Details of Arcade at Beit Jibrin. 

30. Adullam, showing the Caves. 

31. Ditto, showing the Site of the City. 

32. Ascalon: General View from East. 

33. Ditto: View from East Wall. 

34. Ditto: View on Sea-shore. 

35. Ditto: Tomb Sheikh Mohammed el Messelli. 

36. Ditto: Well (Bir el Kushleh). 

37. Ashdod from the South. 

38. West Door of Church of St. John, Gaza. 

39. Interior of ditto (now used as a mosque). 

40. Mosque in Jamnia. 

41, Scene at Well, Jamnia. 

42, Makkedah (El Moghar) from the East. 

43. Valley of Elah, looking west, near Shochoh: scene of battle 
between David and Goliath. 

44. Ditto, looking East. 

45. Shefa Amr: Village and Castle. 

46. Ditto: Rock-cut Tomb. 

47. Church of St. Anne and St. Joachim at Seffurieh. ` 
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48. Castle at Seffurieh. 

49. Convent at Kasr-Hajlah (Beth Hogla). 

50. Masada from North-West, showing the Roman Bank. 

51. The Moabite Stone. Restored by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

52. The Vase of Bezetha. The vase found by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
in his excavations at Jerusalem ; the most remarkable specimen yet dis- 
covered of Syrian art in the Herodian or post-Herodian period. 


LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


WE are able to announce the steady progress of our work in forming 
Ladies’ Associations. Thishas been done by Mrs. Finn wherever friends 
have been found able to co-operate; first, by inviting people to their 
houses to hear a description of the exploration in Palestine; secondly, 
‘by the no less useful assistance rendered by those who have sufficient 
“spare time to become local hon. secretaries. Ladies who are able to 
do this are especially entitled to our gratitude for the trouble they 
take in collecting contributions and diffusing information. 

Some ladies have arranged to assemble their friends from time to 
time in order to read our reports, and whatever has been MN on 
“the subject of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 

Besides the General Ladies’ Association, having its head-quarters in 
London, we have now Branch Associations in the following places :— 


Chichester, under the presidency of Mrs. Durnford : Hon. Secs., Mrs. H. 
Smith and Miss Durnford. 

Sydenham: Hon. Sec., Mrs. Standring. 

Edinburgh : Hon. Sec., Mrs. Main. 

Glasgow: Hon. Sec., Miss Watson. 

Weston-super-Mare : Hon. Sec., Mrs. Tomkins. 

Sherborne : Hon. Sec., Miss Wilks. 

Sparkford: Hon. Sec., Mrs. H. Bennett. 

Early, Reading: Hon. Sec., Mrs. Stephens. 

Oxford: Hon. Sec., Mrs. Turner. 

Taunton: Hon. Sec., Mrs. Wolff. 

Honiton : Hon. Sec., Charlotte Countess of Castle Stuart. 

Snaresbrook and Wanstead : Hon. Sec., Mrs. Norman. 


Meetings have been held in many places since the date of our last 
report—namely, on March 28, at the house of Mrs. Gurney Hoare, 
Hampstead Heath; on March 29, at the Rev. E. and Mrs. Boger's, 
St. Saviour's Grammar School, Southwark ; on April 15, at Mrs. Beres- 
ford’s, 4, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. This last meeting was but a 
small one. Mrs. Beresford and her friends, however, were so much 
interested by the information given them, that another meeting has 
since been arranged by Mrs. Beresford at her house—i.c., on the 14th 
of this month, when some of those who had been present the first time 
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came again to hear more on the subject. It has been very pleasant to 
observe that a good many people have attended our ladies’ meetings 
again and again, sometimes on four successive occasions; and this 
because of the intense interest aroused by the facts narrated about the 
work in the Holy Land. These persons, like a great many others, were 
so surprised and delighted to find that so much had been done, that they 
were willing to give themselves the trouble of repeated attendance, in 
the hope of each time gathering some fresh information on this important 
theme. And they were not disappointed; there was something fresh to 
be heard each time. So great a work as that which has been accom- 
plished by our explorers, Wilson, Anderson, Warren, Conder, &c., 
cannot be described in an hour or two. There is abundant material for 
a succession of addresses upon this topic in its manifold branches and 
aspects. ‘ 

At Bournemouth Miss Wingfield Digby had kindly arranged with 
her friends for meetings, and two were held there: one on April 18, 
at the house of Mrs. H. Abel Smith, at which the Rev. Dr. Edersheim 
made a short introductory address. Another meeting was held on April 
20, at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Nankivell. Both were well attended. 

In Somersetshire the interest awakened during Mrs. Finn’s former 
visit was so great that she was asked to return and hold meetings in 
various fresh places. This was done. The Rev. F. B. Portman, who 
had been present at the meeting held in February at Sherborne Castle, 
arranged a meeting at the Rev. W. and Mrs. Lance’s, Thurlbear, near 
Taunton. Sir Percy Douglas expressed, at the end of the proceedings, 
the great delight which he and others present felt in the being able to 
help forward so great a work. Another was held at the Vicarage of 
the Rev. W. R. Clark, vicar of Taunton, prebendary of Wells. The 
room was crowded, and several persons had to go away, being unable 
to find room. Mr. Clark opened the proceedings by a short address. 
Sir Percy Douglas and Mr. Pinchard both spoke before the conclusion 
of the meeting, and the former proposed that a Ladies’ Association be 
. at once formed, which was done. The office of hon. sec. was under- 
taken by Mrs. Wolff, widow of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, the well- 
known traveller and missionary in the Hast. 

Early in May, Charlotte Countess of Castlestuart, who had been 
present at the meeting held in Kensington in January at the house 
of Mrs. De Bergue, had two meetings in her house at Honiton, and 
herself undertook the office of local hon. secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benthall, of Sherborne, had attended the meeting 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield Digby at Sherborne Castle in February, 
and they assembled their friends on May 5 to hear something of what 
had so much interested themselves. The Rev. W. H. Lyon, the vicar, 
Mrs. Lyon, Mrs. Wingfield Digby, and many others were present, and 
afterwards Miss Wilks accepted the office of hon. sec. 

On May 9 a meeting was held at the Manor House, Bishop’s Hull, 
Taunton, the residence of Colonel and Mrs. Rawlins, who had heen 
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present at the meeting at Taunton Vicarage, and now in their turn 
assembled a party of friends to hear the account of the explorations. 

Mrs. Ames, of 4, Cavendish Place, Bath, had a meeting at her house 
on the llth May, at which the Rev. J. Methuen, local hon. sec., 
made a short introductory address. 

The second meeting of the Chichester Ladies’ Association was held 
on Wednesday, May 17, at Chichester. The Association was formed in 
September, 1874, under the auspices of the Bishop and Mrs. Durnford, 
who then had a very large meeting in the Palace in order to give their 
friends an opportunity of hearing about the nature and the progress 
of our work. The last meeting was also attended by the Bishop and 
Mrs. Durnford and by a large number of people, including several of 
the Cathedral clergy, and Mrs. H. Smith, the hon. sec. 

The Bishop took the chair, and spoke with great feeling of the advan- 
tage which all, even children, possess in these days, in knowing so much 
about Palestine, that land where the great events recorded in Holy 
Scripture took place. His lordship mentioned the beauty of the moun- 
tains and the valleys of Palestine, the rich fertility of the soil where 
cultivated, as it was by the people of Israel; be spoke of the deep 
interest attaching to Olivet, to “those Holy Fields” which our 
Saviour Himself had trodden, to the land where He had dwelt as 
man. The Bishop alluded to the services in the Cathedral of that 
morning [the lessons had contained the account of Solomon’s building 
of the Temple], and especially to the 137th Psalm, which had formed 
the anthem for afternoon service, and concluded by asking attention 
to the facts which would be related in connection with the explora- 
tion of the Holy Land and the site of the Temple, and of the wonder- 
ful confirmation which they afford to the truths of Holy Scripture. 
His lordship at the close of the proceedings summed up in a few 
words the object which had brought the assembly together, and com- 
mended the Society to the support ofall present. 

Two more meetings have grown out of the one held in January by 
the Rev. T. Cornthwaite at his house at Walthamstow, making four in 
all. One was given on May 18 by Mr. and Mrs. Carter, at the Limes, 
Walthamstow. The vicar of the parish, the Rev. E. T. Bullinger, pre- 
sided, and opened the proceedings. The other was given by the Rev. 
W. and Mrs. Norman, at the Parsonage, Snaresbrook. This meeting, 
like almost all the others, was numerously attended, and at the close 
the Rev. G. S. Fitzgerald, rector of Wanstead, proposed the immediate 
formation of a Ladies’ Association. Mrs. Norman kindly undertook to 
be the hon. secretary. 

On Saturday, May 27, the Rev. B. W. Bucke (vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Lee, S.E.), and Mrs. Bucke, assembled their friends to hear about the 
exploration work. Mr. Martin opened the proceedings, and at the 
close the Rev. J. Bardsley made a most interesting speech. He con- 
firmed what had been said on many points eem his own personal 
Observation when in Palestine, especially as to the need for losing no 
time in completing our work. Mr. Bardsley had lately been there a 
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second time, and was grieved to find that some of the rich carved 
remains which he had seen on his first visit were destroyed and gone, 
especially a beautiful lintel at Tell Hum, all gone now; it has been 
broken up by the natives for building-stone, and for being burnt into 
lime. Again, in the chambers of the tombs of the kings they had come 
upon an American who was carrying off fragments purposely broken off 
as mementoes of the beautiful sarcophagi. 

Mr. Bardsley confirmed what had been said about the valuable con- 
firmation of Holy Scripture given by the Survey, and the discoveries 
made by our Society. He illustrated his meaning by an anecdote. A 
cloth factor in Yorkshire had a piece of cloth stolen from him. After 
careful inquiry he came to the conclusion that a neighbour of his, also 
a dealer in cloth, had stolen it. He went and claimed the cloth, saying 
that he thought this must be his cloth. ‘‘ Prove it,” said the other. 
“ I think I can,” said the first. He had reflected that if the cloth were 
really his the holes in the selvedge would exactly fit the distances of the 
posts and nails in his field along which the cloth had been stretched. 
Those holes had of course been made by the nails at the time of stretch- 
ing. The cloth was carried to the field and tried. Every hole fitted 
every nail, no more and no less, and the distances were exactly right. 
The proof was sufficient. The man confessed the theft. Now this is 
what the Society have been doing with the Bible and the Holy Land. 
They take the Bible to the Holy Land and everything fits. The inci- 
dental allusions, the places, manners, customs, products, climate, all 
correspond. The Bible fits the Land and the Land fits the Bible. 

On June l a very large party met at the house of Lady Smith and 
Colonel Pinney to hear about the explorations. Colonel Pinney made 
a short address describing the present state of the work, especially 
referring to the fact that only one-third of the Survey remains to be 
completed, and that Lieutenant Conder and his brave companions will 
soon, it is hoped, be able to finish this part of the work. Lady Smith 
had held a meeting in January at her house, Somerton Erleigh, and out 
of that meeting many others have arisen, in Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, 
and London. 

With this brief notice we conclude our account of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciations, and beg to offer hearty thanks to those ladies and gentlemen 
who have given us their kind and valuable assistance. The above will 
serve to explain to any one disposed to come forward and help us in 
this branch of our undertaking how this may be done, and we feel 
assured that those who have already been present at these ladies’ meet- 
ings will gladly render us the further help we seek in the arrangement 
of other meetings wherever practicable. 

Since the above was written Justice Sir Thos. D. and Lady Archibald 
have held a meeting at their house, on June 22nd, at 7, Porchester Gate, 

i attended by a large number of persons. 
"eer SC this BAM should be addressed to Mrs. Finn, 


The Elms, Brook Green, London, W. 
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THE FERTILITY OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. ‘ 


* For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land; a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills ; 

** A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a 
land of oil-olive, and honey” (Deut. viii. 7, 8). 


THERE is probably no passage in the Bible which we recall more ` 
particularly, in speaking of the “‘ ancient fertility " of Palestine, than the 
above. The question has over and over again been settled out of hand. 
It is stated that the cutting down of forests has caused a change of 
climate, and that decrease of rain has reacted on the land, making it 
barren. The present paper is intended, First, as an inquiry into what 
we know historically of the ancient condition of the country, of its ancient 
water-supply, cultivation, and seasons. Secondly, as asort of abstract of 
the numerous observations made during the course of the Survey as to 
the decay of cultivation, and the disappearance of forests. It is only by 
going thus into detail that we can arrive finally at a good generalisation 
as to any change that may have occurred. 

First of all, it may be remarked that no expression in the passage 
quoted is inapplicable to modern Palestine. The land is not said to be 
a beautiful or romantic one; the ‘‘lawns and forests," which the Survey 
party were stated two years ago to have surveyed, are not noticed 
in the Bible; the palm-trees, which modern artists so freely introduce, 
are not noted; the good things of the earth only are enumerated; and 
it is said to be what it still is, or is at least capable of becoming, a good 
land. 

The “ brooks of water” (Dam m3) are admitted by all scholars to be 
the present Wadys, filled in some cases by perennial streams, but gene- 
rally dry in summer. The “fountains” (MDY) are the modern ’Aywn ; 
the “depths ” (nnn), the deep blue pools which form the sources of 
many a stream throughout the country. The “valleys” (7YP3) or small 
plains, and the “ hills,” are unchanged ; wheat, barley, vines, olives, figs, 
and pomegranates are still the principal products of the soil; and the 
Diss (w39), translated “honey,” is the modern Dibs, a syrup prepared. 
from the grape lees, which forms an important article of food among 
the peasantry. 

There is probably no natural product of the country noticed in the 
Bible not to be found in modern Palestine. The question then arises, 
How far are we justified in supposing any great change to have occurred ? 
It will be best to consider first the questions of climate and of water- 
supply, and then to take separately the various natural divisions of 
the country (all of which are noted in Scripture), and see how far a 
change in cultivation or in natural products is to be traced in each. 

Climate.—The history of the Survey expedition will convince any 
reader of the Quarterly Statements that the climate of modern Palestine 
is extremely trying; yet the heat in summer is not very great, seldom 
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ranging above 95% in the shade; whilst in March, April, June, July, 
‘and August a west breeze blows nearly all day long. The dangers of 
the climate arise partly from the cold winds with hot sun in autumn, 
but principally from malaria due in great measure to want of proper 
drainage. When drainage has been accomplished, good water supplied 
for bad, and certain trees and plants (such as the sunflower and the 
blue gum or Eucalyptus Globulus) planted, a good deal has been done— 
as for instance by the German colonists—in rendering the climate of the 
plains less deadly in autumn. At Beit Jibrin is a stream called “ the 
‘cursed water ;” when this fails to dry up very early in'spring fever 
is always expected to prevail, and in 1874 it is said to have carried off 
half the population of the village. No one seems to have seen that 
‘drainage might dispose of this water any year, and indeed my sugges- 
tion to that effect was met by the usual helpless fatalistic reply, “It 
comes from God.” 

We have nevertheless traces in the Bible that the low country was always 
unhealthy. No famous city stood in the plains, all being close, either to 
the sea or to the hills, and the frequent notice of fever and of the blind- 
ness, caused no doubt by ophthalmia, show conditions similar to those 
-of modern times. 

Water-supply.—As regards the seasons also much speculation has been 
made, and the curious assumption that the ‘‘ former and the latter rain ” 
were distinct wet seasons has caused it to be supposed that the amount 
of rain is materially decreased, a supposition which has, however, no very 
proper foundation. 

In Deut. xi. 11, Palestine is contrasted with Egypt as ‘‘ a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven;” and rain is 
promised ‘‘in his due season, the first rain and the latter rain” 
(ver. 14). 

In the present time, rain in an ordinarily good year falls first at the 
‘autumnal equinox. During November frequent thunderstorms occur, 
and about Christmas the weather is generally stormy. In January the 
heaviest rains fall, and in February, sometimes, none at all; but the 
weather is never settled until after the vernal equinox and the early 
April showers are past. From May to September no rain falls excepting 
generally one heavy shower in June or July. The average rainfall can 
be computed from our meteorological returns. The amount differs 
greatly in different years. Thus, in the rainy season 1872-73, a con- 
tinuous east wind prevailed, and scarce any rain fell until the end of 
February, whilst in 1873-74 not less than 40 inches of rain fell, and 
seven falls of snow occurred in Jerusalem. The average may be perhaps 
stated at about 25 inches, and in ordinary years is always sufficient, 
were it stored in the innumerable reservoirs which remain (requiring 
very little trouble to repair them), to prevent any danger of drought in 
summer. It has been remarked by a careful observer that, as a rule, 
the seasons occur in a cycle, becoming yearly wetter and wetter for a 
certain period, then growing drier and drier until a year of drought 
arrives. K 
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We possess in the earliest of Talmudic writings—the Mishna, which 
was completed before 200 A.D.—notes on the seasons which, when com- 
pared, show that very much the same sort of climate then existed in 
Palestine. 

Mishna Taanith, Ch. 1. 
1. “From what time shall they begin the form of praise that the 
Almighty power is manifested in giving rain? Rabbi Eliezer said 


from the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles” . . . . (the end 
of September, or about the autumnal equinox). Others place it a 
few days later. s 


2. Rain is not mentioned in prayer, but at the time of rain... . 
Until what time shall rain be sought? Until the Passover is 
finished. Rabbi Meir, however, makes the end of Nisan (March 
and April) the end, since it is said, “and He will cause to come 
down for you the rain, the former rain and the latter rain, in the 
first month” (Joel ii. 23). 

3. In the third day of Marchesvan (October) shall they begin to 
pray urgently for rain. . . . 

4. If the 17th day of Marchesvan (end of October) come without 
any rain having fallen, then shall they begin to celebrate three 
days of fasting. . . . 

5. If the month Cisleu (November and December) begin and no 
rain have fallen, then there shall be three days of fast. . . . 

6. If these prayers be not answered, then three more days of 
fasting eu 

7. But if these days of fasting be not heard, then shall they leave 
off selling and buying, the building of houses, and the planting of 
trees, marrying and giving in marriage, and they shall leave off 
greeting one another . . . until the end of the month Nizan (March 
and April. For if no rain be given until then it is a manifest sign 
of the curse, since it is said, ‘Is it not wheat harvest to-day’ 
(1 Sam. xii. 17). 

The above extracts show that the seasons at this time resembled those 
of the present time, and also that the Jews did not themselves consider 
the former and latter rain promised them to be separate rainy seasons. 

Much that confirms this may be gathered from the Bible itself. We 
know that drought did occasionally occur for years in succession 
(1 Kings xvii. 1) The words used for the various hydrographic 
‘features are the same as those now in use, and no less than eight refer 
to various kinds of artificial receptacles for rain-water. 


Not only does the geological structure of the country forbid us to: 


suppose that parts now without springs were at a former period supplied 
by water now dried up, but the number of cisterns and reservoirs in 
dry districts all of undoubted antiquity would afford sufficient 
evidence that rain water was required at an early period in history. 

The water-supply is a question of districts. No less than twelve 
perennial streams still exist in Palestine, and in some places, such as 
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the plains of Beisan (containing more than thirty good springs) and 
~ Nablus (boasting of seventy) there is no lack of water. 

A glance at the various districts will show how perfect is the accord- 
ance between the facts of to-day and the biblical descriptions, but as 
far as climate is concerned we arrive at two conclusions : 

1st. The seasons are unchanged ; 

2nd. The character of water-supply is unaltered, but as to the com- 
parative amount of the rainfall we have unfortunately no data to go 
upon. 

We may now take in succession the various natural districts, com- 
mencing from the south. 


THE NEGEB (rendered in the A. V., “South-Land ”). This district 
extends round Beersheba, and both in extent and in the meaning of the 
name, “dry land,” is almost equivalent to the later district of Daroma. 
Its natural limit on the north is the step in the country immediately 
north of Ziph, where the soft porous chalk is superseded by the hard 
limestone. The '' upper and lower springs " (Judges i. 15), as identified 
by us, spring from the hard formation in the north-west corner 
of the district, but in all other parts the water-supply is from cisterns, 
as the rain sinks down to the base bed, and no streams or springs 
occur. 

The district is principally pastoral and rich in cattle now, as it was in 
the time of David. (1 Sam. xxv.) The wells of Beersheba depend for 
their supply now, as when they were first dug, on the fact that the rain- 
fall of the district finds its way to the sea beneath the surface of the 
ground. 

The only biblical expression, apparently not in accord with the idea of 
the unchanged character of the district, is the notice of the ** Wood of 
Ziph," possibly explained by the discovery of Khurbet Khoreisa. . (See 
Quarterly Statement, January, 1875, p. 44). 

THE JESHIMON. This district is the wilderness on the west of the 
Dead Sea, and the name itself, ‘‘ Solitude,” shows its character to be 
unchanged, Shut out from the western breeze by the high range of the 
watershed, and deprived of springs by the character of the soil, it is, 
and must always have been, a desert, where the “partridge ” and the 
** wild goat" alone inhabited the dry and rugged rocks. 

THE SHEPHELAD, or “low ground," applying the word to the whole 
of the low ridge between the high watershed range and the plain, 
consists principally of soft limestone, and is the richest part of the 
country, abounding in olives and in corn, receiving the sea breeze and 
supplied with numerous springs, especially near the outcrop of the hard 
limestone. The “sycamores,” which are noticed as distinctive of this 
district, still remain in many places. The “terebinths ” of the valley 
of Elah (e, terebinth) are still some of the finest in Palestine. The 
great number of ruined sites agrees with the large proportion of towns 
mentioned as having existed in the district, and the continual Philistine 
raids in spring time to “rob the threshing-floors ” are accounted tor by 
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the good character of the crops. The Shephelah is, and must always 
have been, one of the most productive districts in the country. 

Tug Hrs. This term is applied in the book of Joshua only to the 
higher watershed range, consisting of crystalline limestone, capped in 
parts with the softer chalky strata. At the junction of the two forma- 
tions springs are always found; but where the porous stone prevails 
they are few and small. This is perhaps a part of the country which 
has altered most. We may divide it into three districts. 

1st. The Jebel Khilél or Hebron Hills. The main product is the vine, 
which flourishes better at this altitude, and requires the soft autumn 
mists which sweep the hills (4,000 feet above sea level), to bring the 
grapes to full proportions. Hence, round Hebron, and again on the 
rugged slopes of Hermon and in the high Galilean hills, the vine 
flourishes still, but the numerous vineyard towers and rock-cut wine- 
presses show this cultivation to have materially decreased. A map 
showing the ancient cultivation of the vine might easily be made from 
the materials now afforded by the great Survey. 

It is in this district that we first encounter the question of forests in 
the ‘Forest of Hareth,” and the notes on this subject may be here 
summed up. 

The Hebrew words translated wood or forest are three, as below :— 

CHorEsH (wn), “a wood." From a root apparently meaning 


) “tangled.” (Gesenius s.v.) The word occurs in the forms Khoreisa, 


Harásheh, and Hirsheh* on our Survey sheets. The idea does not neces- 
sarily imply timber trees, but rather copse or underwood such as still 
exists, and is called Mish by the peasantry. 

Jaar (727), possibly preserved in the name "Arma for the plural form. 
This word occurs in connection with Hareth (1 Sam. xxii. 5), and in the 
name Mount Jearim+ (Josh. x. 10). The A.V. renders it "7 forest.” The 
root has, however, only the meaning "7 luxuriant growth,” and does not 
imply timber trees. It might be rendered “ wilderness” according to 
the old use of the word. This may be compared with the more dense 
thickets of lentisk and dwarf-oak (with occasional scattered pines on 
the high ground), which clothe the western slopes of the hills. 

That the amount of this kind of forest has materially decreased and is 
still decreasing there is no doubt. The main causes are the continual 
destruction of the trees for firewood, the stupidity of the peasantry in 


* Khiirbet Hirshah represents the Hebrew Charashim, which is translated in 
the A.V. “Valley of Craftsmen,” but the root is the same. 

+ In Joshua xv. 10, we read, ** Mount Jearim which is Chesallon.” The ruin 
of ’Armah is close to the side of the valley, two miles south-west of Chesallon 
(Kesla). If it represents the Hebrew pay zap, we have only to suppose the loss 
of Yod and a slight change to the Arabic adjective form. The word, however, 
has a meaning in Arabic—viz., a vineyard. Mount Jearim probably gave its 
name to Kirjath Jearim, but between the two lay Mount Seir, evidently the 
present Batn es Saghtr, the Ghein standing for (V), and the position being what 
is required for the boundary line, 
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mutilating growing trees by cutting off the roots or burning off the 


~ branches, and the want of all laws for preservation of this valuable 


E 


Spontaneous growth. In the year 700 A.D., Arculphus mentions a pine 
forest, between Hebron and Jerusalem, in the very neighbourhood of 
Hareth (Khards*) which has now entirely disappeared, leaving only 


. traces in one or two stunted solitary trees. 


Erz (YD), a “tree.” The root has the meaning of “strength,” and 
applies to timber trees (Josh. x. 26); but does not imply forest, as it is 
often used of solitary trees. The trees of Scripture, oak, terebinth, fir, 
Sycamore, cedar, box, olive, fig, and acacia, are still the trees of the 
country. The timber forests of Sharon and Galilee will be noted later 
on. The solitary sacred trees now existing are more than once noted in 
the Old Testament. 

The conclusions naturally arrived at in this question are :— 

1st. The character of the wooded growth is unchanged. 
2nd. The districts covered by ‘‘ wood” have on the whole materi- 
ally decreased. 

2. The second Mountain District is that of the Jebel Kuds or Jeru- 
salem Hills, including the mountain possessions of Benjamin. 

The western slopes are throughout thickly covered with copse, but 
the watershed plateau is quite bare of timber trees. There is, however, 
a good deal of good corn land, of olive and fig gardens, and the propor- 
tion of springs is large. That the country was bare, and round Jeru- 
salem ill supplied with water, atleast as far back as the middle ages, 
we gather from the graphic account by William of Tyre, of the suffering 
experienced by the Crusaders whilst besieging Jerusalem in 1099 A.D. 
Very little is said in the Talmud of the fertility of Judæa, and, indeed, 
the praises bestowed on Galilee suggest the comparative fertility to be 
unchanged. The vines of Judea were, however, better than those of 
Galilee, and the corn of Ophrah (Taiyibeh) was so famous that to rr Carry 
corn to Ophrah” was a Jewish proverb equivalent to ‘‘ Carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Michmash also was famous for its corn, and the olives 
of Tekua are mentioned. Nota single stump is found at Tekua itself 
at the present day, but the site was considered sufficiently valuable to 
be made church property in the twelfth century. The willows of Motza 
(Beit Mizzeh, near Kolonia) were brought to J erusalem, and the site still 
possesses its stream surrounded with trees. The Talmud, however, 
states the seasons to have been later in the hills than in the Shephelah, 
which is naturally still the case. . 

The third mountain district is the Jebel Nablus, or ** Mount Ephraim." 
Parts of this district are the most rugged and desolate in Palestine, but 
it is well supplied with springs, and abounds in figs. The wood which 
once existed near Bethel has disappeared, but a trace of this may perhaps 


be found in the name Bain Harrásheh. 
SAMARIA.—The district north of Shechem receives little illustration 


* As proposed by me. 
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from either the Bible or the Talmud. Yet it is now the richest part of 
the country. The villages are well built of stone, the long olive groves 
flourish better than in Judæa, and the corn of Wady Soir, “the 
valley of barley,” is abundant and good. Shechem itself, with its 
seventy springs, its gardens all down the long narrow valley, its murmur 
of water and profusion of fruits, is the natural capital of Palestine. 
There are signs also of greater former cultivation. The parable of the 
man who ** planted a vineyard and set a hedge about it (of stone or of 
thorn), and digged (in the rock) a place for the wine fat, and built a 
tower" (dry-stone, for a watchman), Mark xii. 1, is continually illus- ' 
trated in the midst of dense copse or wild hill desert, showing the decay 
of the ancient vine cultivation. The ancient terraces cut out of the soft 
limestone, or built up with retaining walls against the sides of the 
harder rocks, show an extent of corn cultivation, of vineyard and olive 
yard which has now perceptibly shrunk. On the north, as we approach - 
the plain of Esdraelon, the villages are very large, and the peasantry 
are rich compared with those of other districts. 

THE JORDAN VALLEY.—Here again we find an entirely different 
climate to consider. The Jordan valley is now a wilderness, the climate 
in autumn is deadly, and in summer the heat makes it uninhabitable. 

Josephus specially notes the richness of its soil, and calls it a 
6eiov xépiov, or region fit for the gods. Herod the Great planted in it 
palm trees, which required, however, irrigation by an aqueduct, still 
existing, as found by the Survey party; and as late as 700 A.D. groves of 
palm, now only represented (except at Beisan) by sclitary individuals, 
are noticed by Arculphus. The crop of rich herbage and gigantic 
thistles in spring attest the soil to be still unchanged. The change in 
climate is most probably due to the cause assigned by the late Mr. Drake 
(Quarterly Statement, April, 1874, p. 75), in the decay of that elaborate 
system of irrigation by aqueducts, which dates back atleast to Byzantine 
and Roman times, and which we have carefully laid down on the Survey 
sheets. 

This fertile part of the Jordan valley, where semi-tropical plants are 
cultivated, and where in the middle ages the Crusaders built sugar- 
mills, still standing in ruins, where indigo and cotton, every species of 
vegetable, and even the vine, may be cultivated, does not include 
the immediate neighourhood of the river, where the ground is 
too salt to produce anything, but the plain at the foot of the hills, 
watered by fresh streams from numerous beautiful springs. Hence 
Josephus in another passage describes Jordan as “ flowing through a 
desert,” which at first sight seems hardly in accord with his glowing 
description of the gardens of Jericho. 

The river itself flows in a jungle of tamarisks, which, however, only 
exist in the immediate proximity of the water. 

The Jordan valley must always be unsuited to Europeans, but could 
certainly be cultivated by natives or by the negroes, who constantly take 
refuge in it. The nomadic tribes retreat in summer to the lower slopes 
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of the surrounding hills, and pasture their flocks throughout the whole 
length of the plains. 
It seems probable that this district was m separated from the 


supply and of exposure only to wind from, the east, which now apply to 
the eastern slopes of the Judwan and Samaritan watershed, must always 

- have existed. Hence in this intervening district we find no biblical 

— Cities, and in it is included the “wilderness of Beth-aven” (Josh. 

xvii. 12), and perhaps the wilderness of Judæa, where John the Baptist 

- was brought up (Luke i. 80). These slopes in spring furnish, however, 

pasturage for the flocks of the villages above. 

- ugar was also grown at some time (probably the twelfth century) 
. near Beisón, where the petrified stalks of the sugar-cane are still to be 
—  PninisTIA.—Of the agricultural character of Philistia we hear little. 

— The soil is very rich, and good crops are obtained near Gaza by merely 

_ scratching the ground. The olive groves here are as old certainly as 

_ the Mohammedan conquest, and according to tradition date back to the 

. time of Alexander the Great. The gardens of Ascalon and Jaffa, where 

— orange, lemon, and banana flourish, are famous. Yet in this district 

_ springs hardly ever occur, and artificial supply in ponds and cisterns 

must always have existed. The palm here grows in cultivation, but the 
only wild palms we have met in Palestine are those in the Jordan Valley 
east of Beisán. Many villages, such as Deir el Belah and Mejdel on the 
sand near the coast, have groves of tall date-palms, but the fruit is 
very little esteemed. 

The great enemy to cultivation in these plains is the fine sand of the 
dunes along the coast, said to advance a yard a year," having south of 
Jaffa an average breadth of four miles, and slowly covering the gardens 
of Ascalon, where vines may be seen apparently growing in sand but 
really rooted in good soil beneath. Since the Christian era these dunes 
must have crept inland at least a mile, and in many cases more rapidly, 
but in 1,100 A.D. Ascalon already stood in the sand which now extends 
about one mile east of it, but is two miles and a half broad a little 
farther south. In the north this encroachment has been successfully 
checked by planting a belt of firs. 

SHarnon.—Probably no district has changed more than this plain 
stretching from Jaffa to Carmel. The ancient irrigatory system has 
been destroyed, and the passes cut through the solid wall of cliff near 
the sea for drainage are partly choked so that swamps have formed 
within. Cesarea stood in the sand already in the fourth century, but 
now the dunes extend three and a half miles east of it. Farther 
north the wall of rock checks the sand, which forms a strip only half a 
mile wide. 

Yet more, the disappearance of timber forest is here an indisputable 
fact. This forest of Sharon (or of “ oaks,” according to Reland’s deriva- 


See Quarterly Statement, 1871, pp. 83, 84, “Captain Warren in Philistia.” 
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tion of the word) existed in the middle ages. The wood of Assur (or 
Arsuf) is noted in the chronicles of Richard I., and is still represented. 
by open country scattered in some parts quite thickly with oaks of 
moderate size, but farther south ‘the forest of Saron” is only repre- 
sented by the stumps of trees thickly posted, from which numerous low 
bushes are sprouting. The forest has been cut down and the “ Ingens. 
Sylva " of Strabo is only represented towards the north end of the plain 
by open woodlands near the hill slopes of tho Carmel range. 

Lower GALILEE contains four districts, which may be taken in suc- 
cession, namely: 1st, the plain of Esdraelon ; 2nd, the hill country of 
Zebulon; 3rd, the land of Gennesareth ; 4th, the Carmel ranges. 

First. The soil of the great plain is extremely rich, being partly com- 
posed of volcanic scoriæ and basaltic débris derived from the numerous. 
craters east and west of the plain. Its present name, Merj [bn Amir, 
signifies “the meadow the son of cultivation," and the district is also- 
called the Belad Haritheh, or ‘ploughed land.” The whole plain is 
watered by the numerous springs on the north-east and west, coming 
from the crystalline beds at the foot of the hills. The principal products 
are corn, cotton, tobacco, sesame, and millet, or durrah, maize, and 
lentils, horse lentils (kwrsinneh), with every kind of edible vegetable. The 
olive groves on the west are numerous, but on the east scarce any trees 
exist. The palm flourishes in the gardens of Jenin, and an occasional 
specimen exists at one or two of the villages. The northern half of this 
plain was bought some four years ago by a Greek called Sursuk, twenty- 
two villages and their land being obtained (how it is not exactly known) 
for the sum of £20,000. His serfs have considerably improved the 
cultivation under good management, and if the title be secure the pro- 
perty must be of immense value. 

Second. The hills of Zebulon include the plateau of the Buttaúf, and 
show three kinds of country. First the barren white hills round Nazareth, 
with a formation porous and chalky, Jetting all the water sink through 
and producing a poor soil. Second, to the west of Nazareth low ranges 
covered more thickly than any other part of Palestine with oak woods, 
especially along the course of the great Wddy el Melek. This is one of 
the most picturesque parts of the country; a clear shallow stream 
flowing over flat ledges of rock, an open corn valley, and on either side. 
low hills densely covered with oak trees, in which innumerable doves. 
and other birds have found a home. Third. The Buttaáf, a fine open 
plain of soil, even richer than Esdraelon, with the same products. 
There is a curious story in the Talmud respecting the country of 
Zebulon. 

“ Tradition says that Zebulon lamented only to have obtained, by lot, 
mountains and sea-shore, whilst Naphtali possessed vines and fertile 
fields. But if Kitron were Sepphoris, and therefore a town in the pos- 
sessions of Zebulon, what reasons for complaint would there have been. 
The neighbourhood of Sepphoris (Seffdrieh) is very fertile to a distance: 
of sixteen square miles, and it flows with milk and honey." (Tal. Bab. 
Megilla 6 a, as quoted by Neubauer, Geog. Tal. p. 1915 
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Notwithstanding the objection here raised, there is scarce a doubt 
that Sepphoris did lie in the land of Zebulon. Its reported fertility 
agrees with its present cultivation. 

The Talmud divides Galilee into three districts; Upper Galilee above 
Caphar Hananiah (Kefr '"Anan), where no sycamores grew; Lower 
Galilee below (i.e., south of) Caphar Hananiah, which produces syca- 
mores; lastly, the country of Tiberias (Mish. Sheviith IX. 2). 

The third Galilean district is the Land of Gennesareth, including not 
only the immediate neighbourhood of the lake, but also the "And el 
Hiúmma, or “hot country” (perhaps originally ** Land of Hammath ”), 
a rich district, in which now stands the modern Beit Jenn, probably 
representing, as 1 have pointed out in a former paper, the ancient 
Chinnereth, and thelater Gennesareth. This country all belonged to the 
tribe of Naphtali, and its richness is specially noticed in the Talmud. 
“The Land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with fruitful fields and 
vines, the fruits of this land are famous for their sweetness.” (Tal. Bab. 
Megillah, 6 a.) 

Josephus also specially describes the country of Gennesareth : “ Its soil 
is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, for the temperature 
of the air is so well mixed that it agees well with those several sorts, 
particularly walnuts.” The passage is too long to be quoted in full 
(cf. B. J. TEL. x., 7, 8). 

Beth Shan was included in this district,* and was so fertilein corn that 
the seed of a saah (2 gallons) produced 70 Kor (nearly 70 qrs.), accord- 
ing to R. Meir (Tal. Bab. Ketuboth, 112 a). Rabbi Simon ben Lakish 
said, If Paradise is to found in Palestine, its gate is at Beth Shan” 
(cf. Midrash, Bereshith, Rabba, ch. 98). 

Much change has occurred in this district. The northern slopes of 
Tabor are still covered with oak thickets, where the fallow deer is to be 
found, but Arculphus, in 700 A.D., mentions dense forests as surrounding 
the Sea of Galilee. Again, if we take Reland’s derivation for the name 
Sharon—7.e.,‘‘ oak,” we have indications that the Ard el Húmma, to which 
the title was applied in the fourth century, was once covered with forest. 
It is now almost entirely corn land, and the name only lingersin the ruin 
of Sáróna and the village called Sfrín—i.e., ** thickets” or ** thorns.” + 

The beautiful springs which exist in the district near Tiberias, the 
well-watered valley of the Nahr Jálúd, the wooded slopes of Tabor, 
and the rich corn land of the 4rd el Húmma, belong to a district still 
capable, by irrigation and cultivation, of becoming something approach- 


* “The territory of Beth Shan was called Chinnereth ” (Midrash Bereshith, 
Rabba, chap. 98). 

+ The Samaritan Chronicle makes mention of an oak at Kirjath has Sirin, as 
late as the 16th century. When visiting the place in 1874, I cannot remember 
noticing any trees (cf. Journal Asiatique, Dec., 69). Kirjath has Sirin was not 
identified by Neubauer, but its being mentioned with Accho, seems to point to. 
its being the modern Sirin. 
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ing the paradise which the Jews describe it as having been in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The fourth district of Southern Galilee is the range of Carmel, in- 
cluded in the possessions of Zebulon and Manasseh. This range divides 
off from the watershed south of the great plain, and runs north-west to 
the promontory on which the convent stands. The western slopes are 
very gradual, sinking into the plain of Sharon. The range includes 
three districts : 

Ist. That which culminates in the volcanic cone of Sheikh Iskander, 
and which consists throughout of the crystalline limestone. It is now 
thickly clothed with copse of lentisk, dwarf oak, &c. (see Quarterly State- 
ment for January, 1873, p. 10 and p. 29) the soil being partly basaltic. 
Here the roebuck finds a home, and many wild animals not existing in 1 
the open country. Here in the midst of the thickets we have also found 
ancient terraces and watchtowers, showing an increase of the wooded 
growth. 

The 2nd district is called the Belád er Ráhah, or ‘‘ breezy land,” being 
an open wold of soft chalky soil, all arable and quite bare of trees. 
The springs are few ard small. On the west is an open oak woodland, i | 
part of the Sharon Forest. 

3rd and last, Carmel proper is again sharply divided from the last 
by a great feature—Wády el Máleh—and the crystalline limestone again 
crops up. The expression in the Song of Songs, “the hair of thy | 
head like Carmel,” applied to Solomon's Egyptian bride, might be | 
thought to refer to the sort of curly undergrowth which covers the | 
whole mountain, and pours down the watercourses a stream of green | 
vegetation. The “fruitful field" is now all rock and thicket, but the 
luxuriance of wild growth attests the natural fertility of the soil, and 
the country is coveted by the German colonists, whose possessions at 
the foot of the mountain lie in a far less fruitful territory. Ancient wine- 
presses are still to be found on the top of the ridge, but cultivation is | 
now confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the two Druse villages | 
of ' Esfia and ed Dalieh. | 

In this district, therefore, we find the reverse change to have taken 
place to that in Mount Ephraim, the wood having extended farther 
than it did in the time of Jewish prosperity and cultivation. The only | 
indication of timber on Carmel is in the dwarf pines along the ridge. | 

Only two districts in Palestine remain to be noticed, and these still 
unsurveyed. 

UPPER GALILEE is the most picturesque and probably the healthiest 
part of Palestine. The vine is still cultivated, as for instance at Kefr 
Birim, whence the German colonists obtain grapes for the manufacture 
of a very fair kind of red wine. The woods of Banias, which are so often 
noticed by William of Tyre, are still in existence, as can be seen in 
the Fund Photographs. The country lay all within the possessions of 
Naphtali, and its fertility appears to have exceeded that of Judea, 
though its wine was not considered by the Talmudists to be equal to 
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Gre the Hebron hills, nor was it so abundant (Tal. Bab. Nazir, 
i * 

PHGNICIA includes the land of Asher, the low hills of soft lime- 
stone, and the tract of sand along the coast. Here the palm flourishes 
more abundantly as it obtains water and sand, the two requisites for 
its proper growth. Thus at Haifa we find a long grove beside the 
Kishon, and at Acre, Tyre, and Sidon it also flourishes. 

Dr. Tristram has long ago observed that the palm can never have 
grown in numbers in the hills where exposed to frost. In the plains 
and low ground only do we find such names as Kirjath Sannah and 
Tumrah (e, “town of palms” and “ place of dates"), and no passage 
in the Bible makes mention of palms in districts where they cannot 
grow at the present day. 

The orange, lemon, and banana also grow best along the coast, the 
latter especially at Sidon. The Talmudists, commenting on the verse 
relating to Asher, “let him dip his foot in oil" (Deut. xxxiii. 24), say 
that the oil ran like a stream. (Siphri, Deut.) ‘‘It is easier to bring up 
a legion of olive trees in Galilee than a child in Palestine" (Bereshith 
Rabba, ch. 20). The oil of Gush Haleb (el Jish) was more abundant than 
that of any other part of Palestine (Tal. Bab. Menachoth, 85 b). That of 
Tekú'a, in Judæa, was, however, considered better in quality than any 
Galilean oil (Mishna Menachoth, viii. 3). The same passage places the 
Samaritan oil of Regueb (probably Rújib) in the second category. 

Olives also grew at Netopha (Umm Toba) near Tekúa, whence the 
derivation of the word meaning “* dropping " (Mish. Pes, vii. 1). 

From these passages weinfer Galilee to have been the most fruitful in 
oil. Atthe present day the finest groves exist in the Samaritan low 
hills, but the Talmud never admits the Samaritan country to have been 
as fertile as the land of Israel. 

The Crusaders undertook the cultivation of sugar in the lowlands of 
Phoenicia. Thus William of Tyre mentions plantations in a plain well- 
watered and irrigated by aqueducts as existing near Scanderion (the 
modern Jskandertina), south of Tyre, as late as 1124 A.D. 

The whole of Palestine from Dan to Beersheba has thus been traversed, 
and the notes preceding are sufficiently minute to allow some sort of 
conclusion to be drawn. These deductions, which appear to me to be 
the natural outcome of the facts collected, may be briefly summed up as 
follows :— 

1. The climate of Palestine is capable of great improvement by 
drainage, but has always been to a certain extent malarious in the 
plains. These, and especially the Jordan valley, will always be unfitted 
to European constitutions, but may be made salubrious for the indi- 


genous population. 


* Major Wilson remarks: “In North Galilee some of the hill-tops are still 
covered with roots of old forest trees, and in 1865 much charcoal was being pre- 
pared there for the Damascus market. H 


ee 
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2. The seasons in Palestine are unchanged, and there is no evidence of 
any very remarkable falling off in the amount of rain, though the data 
are not sufficient for a definite conclusion on the subject. 

3. The spontaneous growth resembles in character that mentioned in 
the Bible. In some districts it has greatly decreased, in others it has 
spread ; woods of timber trees have decreased in extent, but still exist. 
in part of the districts formerly occupied by them. 

4, Cultivation and drainage have both been neglected, and the rich- 
ness of the soil makes it certain that very little labour would make an 
enormous change in the productiveness of the country. 

9. The present water-supply answers exactly to that described in the 
Bible, in the Talmud, and in Josephus, and depends entirely on 
geological formation. 

6. The north of Palestine is and has apparently always been more 
fruitful than the south. 

7. The Judean hills are unchanged in appearance, at least since the 
twelfth century, and were probably always the most barren-looking 
of all the districts. The deserts to the east and south appear also to 
be unchanged. 

To sum up, the change in Palestine is one of degree only and not of kind. 
The curse of the country is bad government and oppression. Justice 
and security of person and property once established, Palestine would 
become once more a land of corn, vines, and olives, rivalling in fertility 
and in wealth its ancient condition, as deduced from careful study of 
such -notices as remain to us in the Bible and in the later Jewish 
writings. 

CLAUDE R. CowDER, Lieut. R.E. 


NOTES ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE NATIVE 
PEASANTRY IN PALESTINE. 


Iw the course of conversation with travellers in Palestine I have 
always found it considered an extraordinary fact that the names of so 
many ancient sites should remain unaltered to the present day, when 
the language has apparently been changed from the Canaanite, or the 
Hebrew, to the modern Arabic. The study of the immense number of 
topographical titles which we have now accumulated, and which is 
necessary for the preparation of the final name indexes of the Survey, 
gives very clearly the reason for this preservation of ancient names. It 
is wel] known to those familiar to the country that whatever else they 
may be, the Fellahin, or native peasantry of Palestine, are not Arabs; 
and if we judge from the names of the topographical features their 
language can scarcely be called Arabic. 

It is not indeed merely that tradition has handed down, more or 
less imperfectly, the memory of a few ancient names, but that the whole 
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Bible nomenclature still lives unchanged in the country. I have had oeca- 
sion to point out that in Bedouin districts the ancient nomenclature has 
disappeared. The nomadic tribes called Beni 'Arab, or “Sons of the 
Arab,” are invariably mentioned among the settled population by that 
title, thus making it clear that the Fellalin do not consider themselves 
to be Arabs. The nomadic people call themselves Bedawin, but no 
doubt are descendants of the Arabs of Scripture (Neh. vi. l) Their 
language presents marked differences from that of the settled population, 
and their patois, or rather argot, is a tongue unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary Arabic student. 

The study of the Fellah language by a competent student would no 
doubt do much to set at rest the question of the origin of the race. 
We see clearly from the cases, few and far between, in the Bible, where 
a change in the name of a town is specially noted, that the Jews 
accepted the existing Canaanite nomenclature as a rule, and this con- 
clusion is strengthened by the discovery that the Canaanite nomen- 
clature of the lists of Thothmes the Third is identical with the later 
Jewish nomenclature of the Book of Joshua. The fact that the latter 
exists almost unchanged in the Fellah dialect tends‘ to {show that 
these people are of ‘Canaanite origin, though no doubt a mixed race as 
now constituted. The following notes on that part of their language 
which has come under my notice may therefore perhaps be of use to 
students, 

In his valuable work on Palestine Dean Stanley has collected the 
Hebrew words which refer to topographical features, and which are 
used in the Bible. In Jooking over the list I find that all those most 
commonly used in the Old Testament recur again and again in the 
nomenclature of the Survey. The following are the most interesting 
examples. 


I. HoroGrAPHIC TERMS. 


1. Brean (nypa), a plain, occurs in the diminutive form Bukera 
(Josh. xi. 8). 

2. SHARON (MW) occurs once under the form Sarona. 

3. SHEPHELAH (ae, “low ground." This term was applied in 
the fourth century to the district round Beit Jibrin, and it is by no 
means proved that in the Bible it applies to any larger district, for all 
the towns mentioned in Josh. xv., as in the Shephelah, occur in this very 
neighbourhood. Besides the name Sífleh, mentioned by Captain 
"Warren and M. Ganneau as representing this term, we have in this 
district the name ’Allar es Sifleh, Bir es Sifleh, and Bir es Siflani. 

4. ARABAH (may), “desert” (Josh. iii. 11) remains unchanged in 
the modern Arabah. 

5. CrccAn (123), “round,” applied to the course of Jordan, is pos- 
sibly represented by the modern Kerkár, applied to the windings of the 
river (2 Sam. xviii. 23). 

6. GELILLOTH (n>), “ mounds,” is no doubt preserved in the name 
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Jell, applied to a Tell east of Jordan, and to several places in Western 
Palestine (Josh. xiii. 2). 

7. ABEL (538), “a meadow,” occurs as Abii, in the north of Palestine 
(2 Sam. xx. 14). 

8. Rosu (we), “headland,” is common as Rás (1 Kings xviii. 42). 

9. CATAPH (M3). “ shoulder," occurs as Kutf in the modern nomen- 
clature (Josh. xv. 10). 

10. Gram (1923), “hill,” is common in all parts, applied to villages 
called Jeb'a. 

11. OPnzr (27), * swell” (of ground), occurs in the name ’4/fuleh. 
The inspection of the lists of Thothmes seems to show that el Féleh, and 
possibly the two places called Tell el Fûl, have the same derivation 
(1 Sam. v. 0). "lin Arabic means a bean. 

12. SHEFI (2v), “a bare place,” possibly occurs as Shifi, applied to 
a village (Numb. xxiii. 3). 

13. Tzur (m3), “ a rock,” is common as Súr, applied to rocks and 
villages on cliffs (Judg. vii. 25). 

14. SHEN (jw), “ crag,” with the article, occurs possibly in the names 
Beit Shenna and Khurbet Hasan (1 Sam. xiv. 4). 

15. CEPHIM (D'55). Plural, translated * rocks," cocurs once in the 
name Kuf Sanastn (Job xxx. 6). 

16. ARooTS (^r), a word of doubtful meaning, only found in 
Job xxx. 6; occurs possibly in ' Acn Aris, with the sad. 

17. Raman (MINS). “Height” appears as Rámeh, but has lost its 
original meaning, being now understood to mean “* pool.” 


IL HYDROGRAPHIC TERMS. 


1. NAHAR (5), “a perennial stream,” occurs unchanged as Nahr, 
with the same restricted meaning. E 

2. MABARAH (MMYA), “a ford,” occurs once in the name ^ Abára bh, 
which we identify with Beth Abara (Josh. ii. 7). 

3. SHIHOR (nv), “the black river" (Josh. xix. 36); is no doubt the 
present Wády Shaghir. 

4. NAHAL (bm), “torrent.” The word has been superseded by the 
modern term JVddy, but is no doubt to be found in its plural form in 
the name Nehalín, applied to several places in or beside great torrents.” 
The word Wády in general use is exactly equivalent to the Hebrew 
term, which is generally rendered “brook” in the English version. 

9. PELEG (129), “ stream ” (Judg. v. 15), is probably the origin of the 
name Falijeh, applied to a village. 

6. JAVAL (93°), “a flood” (Jer. xvii. 8), is recoverable in the name 
Yebla, applied to a ruin beside a perennial stream. 

7. APHIK (p'5N), Psa. xliii. 1, “ strong," has become Fik, 

8. AIN (1Y), "spring ;" remains unchanged as Ain. 


* Nahl in Arabic means a bee.— C. R. C. 
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9. Main (rpm), Josh. xv. 9, “a collection of springs," occurs in the 
names M‘ain and Bir Main. 

10. Morza (8319), “springhead” (2 Kings ii. 21), occurs once as 
Mizzeh. 

11. MAKOR (1p), “well spring,” occurs unchanged, with the same 
meaning as Mekúr (2 Kings xix. 24). 

12. Gar, plural Gan (53), “fountain” (1 Sam. xxv. 44), occurs: 
frequently in the word Jellameh, applied to villages. 

13. MABO0A (31275), “a gushing spring” (Isa. xxxv. 7), occurs in the 
name Ain Yambv a. 

14. BER (383), * well;" occurs in the late Aramaic form of Bir. 

15. BERCAH (7273), “tank,” (2 Sam. ii. 13), is unchanged as Birkeh. 

16. Bor (313), “pit” (Gen. xxxvii. 20); occurs as Búr, and in the: 
dual Búrin. 

17. Grs (33), “ditch” (2 Kings iii. 16); occurs as Jub more than 
once. 

18. HApHraim (DN), “two pits.” This word is identical with the 
modern Hifireh (Josh. xix. 19). 

19. BITZAH (A335), “ a march,” is common as Bússah. 


III. Forests. 


1. CHORESH (WN), “thicket” (1 Sam. xxiii. 15); occurs as Khoreisa: 
twice, alsoin Kharas and in Hirsheh, all applied to ruins. The ordinary 
word answering to this term is sh. 

2. PARDES (0759), * plantation " (Neh. ii. 8), occurs at least twice in 
the word Fureidis. The two words JAAR,* “thick wood," and Ez, 
“timber,” do not appear to be now in existence. 


TV.—TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 


1. Kir. (wp) (1 Sam. xx. 25), “a wall,” occurs in the name Kirch 
applied to a ruin. 

2, KIRJATH (np) “city,” is unchanged, is Kurieh. 

3. Drang (77°23) “fortress,” is common throughout the country, 
unchanged as Bíreh (Neh. i. 1). 

4. TrnAH (nv) “fenced city” (1 Chron. vi. 39), is also very common 
in the name Zíreh; both these last words have lost their significance in 
the language being closely akin in sound to the words Bir a “well,” 
and Tir a “bird,” with which the natives connect them. 

5. ARMUN Dei “keep,” (Psalm xlviii. 3), is probably to be found 
in the name Ramin applied to a village. 

6. Harzor (87) (Josh, xv. 3). This term generally becomes *4Asú»,. 
but in some cases Hazúr. There were many Hazors or “ enclosures” 
in all parts of Palestine. 


* ] have noticed in another paper the possible preservation of the plura 
JEARIM in the modern name ’Armah. 
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7. CAPHAR (^22) is unchanged as Ke/r. It means, properly, a 
“hamlet.” (1 Sam. vi. 18.) 

8. PERAZOTH (MS) “unwalled towns" (Deut. iii. 5). This is pos- 
sibly recognisable in the name Ferasín. 

9. BETH (n*3) is unchanged in Beit, ** house." 

This list is not complete, several other words might be added, includ- 
ing the names of towns which have a topographical meaning such as 
DaAwNAH, “low ground." This being a town of Judah (Josh. xv. 49) 
cannot be identified with the modern Dennah in the valley of Jezreel, 
but the position of Dennah agrees with the derivation of the Hebrew. 
The above instances are quite sufficient to show that the whole nomen- 
clature of the country is almost entirely unchanged. The newly 
imported words, such as Wddy for instance, form a very small propor- 
tion, and in these cases the Hebrew word generally lingers although its 
meaning is lost. Out of the forty-six words given above only ten have 
certainly lost their original meaning among the peasantry, though 
several are unknown to the townspeople. 

This enquiry may be carried a little further, for it seems probable 
that the nomenclature still contains traces of the cncient Canaanite 
tribes as follows :— 

1. Hrvires. This name (mn) always occurring in the singular is 
identical with the modern /Zaiyeh applied to many ruins, as was first 
remarked by Robinson. 

2. HonrrES. The troglodytes, or cave dwellers, descendants of 
Keturah, inhabiting the south of Palestine where caves are abundant. 
A trace of the name, perhaps, remains in the names Zóra and Tell 
Hora, Jerome notices that Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) was originally 
inhabited by Horites, a tradition no doubt connected with the great 
caverns to be found there. 

3. Hirtrres. The northern Hittites lived beyond the bounds of 
Palestine proper, but the Talmud mentions a CAPHAR HITTIM or 
* village of the Hittites,” which appears to be the modern Hattin. 

4, AMORITES, or “highlanders,” called in the Egyptian records 
Amaur ; probably the name *Amurieh, which applies to several places in 
the hills, contains a trace of the name. It may, perhaps, be running a 
theory too far to suggest that the name ”4mr, so common throughout 
the country, has the same derivation. 

5. PERIZZITES, or “Rustics,” Pagani, or, as the modern Arabic has 
it, Kufár, have possibly left their name at Ferasin in the district they 
are supposed to have occupied. 

6. AMMONITES. Though properly a tribe belonging to the country 
beyond Jordan, a Caphar Ha-Ammonai existed in the territory of Ben- 
jamin. From its position in the list itis evidently the modern Kefr 
"Ana. There are three villages of this name in Palestine. 

7. PH@NICIANS are commonly supposed to be intended in the 
various legends of the Fenish which exist at Beit Jibrin, Kuratiyeh, and 
Soba. 


x 
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The object which I have always endeavoured to keep in view is the 
raising of the study of Biblical Topography to the dignity of a science 
governed by laws which cannot be questioned. Our discoveries have 
already shown consecutive order to be a law of the principal lists of the 
Old Testament, and have established the perfect accord between this 
order and that of the Egyptian records. It isno less necessary to 
study the laws which govern the survival of the Hebrew sounds, 
the violation of which will always cause any identification to be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by philologists. For this reason it may be 
useful to note here the changes which are generally known to have 
taken place, and which are recognised by such scholars as Gesenius. 
The order of the Hebrew alphabet will be the most convenient to 
follow. The difficulty of printing forbids the use of Arabic type. 


TABLE OF CONVERSION OF HEBREW SOUNDS INTO ARABIC :— 


x- This being a weak letter is often lost or represented by the Arabic 
article el as in the cases Adoraim = Dura, Eshtemoa = es Semú'a. It is 
sometimes strengthened and becomes ’Ain as in Ascalon =’Askalén. 
The confusion of Y and x was a Galilean vulgarism (cf. Tal. Bab. 
Erubin 53 b.) 

The addition of an aleph to the beginning of a word is a common 
Fellah vulgarism, as Zbzik for Bezek. 

2. This was confused with 5 by the Galileans and used instead of ! by 
the Samaritans. 

3. Is generally the Arabic Jim, but in a few cases where pronounced 
hard in Hebrew it seems to have become Qaf in Arabic, which is 
vulgarly pronounced as a hard G. Instance, Gederoth = Katrah 
(Warren). 

5. Is always unchanged, but sometimes an error of transcription is 
suspected to have placed 3 for ^. Itis always Dál in Arabic and never 
Dád. 

n. -Is the Arabie Hé-té. Itis very often lost altogether, especially 
as an article, and in other cases is represented by Yeh as in Ha-Cain, 
now Yekin. 

1. Is Wou in Arabic, but Yeh is often added in the diminutive form, 
as Shuweikeh for Shochoh. It is sometimes lost, as in the case Lebban 
for Lebonah. 

t. Is generally Zain in Arabic, but often Dhal. The two sounds are 
not distinguished by the peasantry, who pronounce Dhal like Z. 

D. Is properly Héh in Arabic, but often Khéh, and very constantly 
> Ain takes its place. This confusion of n and y is noticed in the Talmud 
(Tal. Bab. Erubin, 53 b.) as a Galilean vulgarism. The Samaritans con- 
fused y and p. 

v. Is represented by both T4 and Tz4 (pronounced Dhá in Palestine.) 
There is no well authenticated instance of any confusion with n= Té. 

*. Being a weak letter this is very often lost, especially at the begin- 
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ning of words, as in Zerín for Jezreel. It is properly the Arabic Yeh, 
but one instance occurs where ’Ain takes its place, namely, ’Aitir for 
Jattir, an identification which has not been disputed as yet. 

>. Is the Arabic Caf, commonly pronounced Chaf by the peasantry. 
The Galileans did not distinguish 2 and p, but in modern language 
they are very distinct in sound. 

5. The Arabic Lám, but the peasantry confuse it with Wun, as in the 
well-known instances of Beitin for Bethel, Zer?n for Jezreel. As a termi- 
nation it is generally lost, as Yebna for Jabneel. 

». The Arabic Mim. In Hebrew it is often assimilated, disappearing, 
and the next letter being doubled. As a plural termination it is generally 
now represented by Nún. This change is also to be remarked in the 
Aramaic plurals, as "mp for o'o. In some cases Bé seems to take its 
place, as in Tibneh=Timnah. 

3, Arabie Nún. It is often confused with Mim in sound, and when it 
occurs as a termination is almost always lost, as in the well-known 
instance, "Air for Ekron. 

D. Is always the Arabic Sin. This is an important law to notice. The 
Ephrairvites confused D and v (Judges xii. 6). | 

Y. Is the Arabic ' Ain, but a few instances occur in which it is softened 
to Aleph, as Andér for Endor, and Kila for Hebrew Kilah. It is often 
also represented by the Ghein, as in Ghuzzeh—Azzah. The confusion 
with m is noted above. 

2 The Arabic Fe. No known instance of confusion with Be can be 
considered proved. | 

3. The Arabic Sád, or Dad, as in the cases ‘Asir for Hatzor, and Beit | 
Sur for Bethtzur, and in ‘Ard for the Hebrew ARTZ. 

P. The Arabic Qaf. Pronounced like hard G and like J by the Bedouin 
(there is a difference from J?m, which is like the French J, not the English 
J); by the townspeople and some of the peasantry it is dropped, being 
only represented by a sort of catch ingthe breath. 

=. The Arabic Ré. 

w. Is both Sin and Shin in Arabic, but most frequently the latter. 

n. The Arabic Té, and more rarely Thé. Itis not unfrequently lost 
altogether, as in es Semiia?—Hshtemoa, and Hshu‘a—Hshtaol. 

All these equivalents will be found in Gesenius, but the vulgar pro- 
nunciation of the letters often throws additional light on the connec- 
tion. It will be seen that many sounds alike in English are widely 
separate in these languages, and that the amount of change which is 
really known to take place is smaller than has generally been supposed. 
Robinson’s identifications have the advantage of following these laws. 
much more closely than any except those of M. Ganneau, who is an 
accomplished philologist. Robinson’s identifications are consequently, 
as a rule, more satisfactory than others. The weak letters liable to 
change are x n ' 5 D, to which we may add the servile y; and the ordinary 
confusion of Y and". The number of identifications made during the 
survey, and obeying these laws, is large, and I consider that a few put 
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forward by me which do not obey them, will probably prove in the end 
unsatisfactory for other reasons. 

Two points of interest with regard to the nomenclature may be noted 
in conclusion. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the ancient nomenclature 
sticks more closely to the ruined sites than’ to! the natural features. 
of the country. Thus, almost every great valley had a Scriptural 
name now lost; no trace of the valleys of Elah, Bezor, Kishon, ` 
Jiphtah-el, Achor, &c., &e., has been recovered, whilst the valley of 
Soreg has left its name in the ruin of Sur?k, that of Aijalon, in the 
village of Yalo, and that of Charashim in the ruin Hirshah. No moun- 
tain noted in Seripture has yet been found to retain its name, and 
very few wells. On the other hand, not only do the ruins retain 
unchanged their old names, but innumerable sites not mentioned in 
Scripture have titles not to be interpreted by reference to an Arabic 
dictionary, but identical with Hebrew words haying a topographical 
meaning. This is what is naturally to be expected. The natural 
features of the country give a small percentage of the Biblical names. 
often taken from neighbouring towns. The titles of the natural features 
in the modern nomenclature are for the most part descriptive, and of 
little value, whilst those of the ruins are almost invariably of im- 
portance. 

The second point requiring special attention is the nomenclature of 
the Mukams, or sacred places. In his interesting paper on the “ Arabs 
in Palestine,” M. Ganneau has drawn attention to these local deities, 
following in the steps of Robinson, who first recognised their im- 
portance. 

The veneration paid to the local deities by the peasantry resembles 
that esteem in which local saints are held by the Italian Contadini, and 
is a sure relic of Polytheism. The mythology is, however, extremely 
complex, as not only original deities, ¿but Jewish heroes and Christian 
saints have been received into the calendar of the Welys, or “friends ” 
of God. 

It is remarkable that in Samson’s country we should find not only 
Shamshún el Jebbar and Sheikh Samat noted by M. Ganneau, but Sheikh 
Abu el Jahm, ** father of the lion,” and Umm el Hemám, “mother of the 
hero.” The names of Paul, Ezekiel, Barachel, David, Moses, and many 
other Scripture worthies exist at the various Kubbehs, or chapels; but on, 
the other hand later sainted characters can be detected, and sure traees 
of Christian origin are discernible in the name Mukam Sidna Isa, 
« Station of our Lord Jesus;” Sandahanna, Saint John; Sandahawt, 
Saint Eva; or Jebril, Gabriel; all venerated by the Moslem inhabitants 
of the country. It would be no easy task to determine whether a tradi- 
tion is of really ancient origin, or merely a reminiscence of monkish 
teaching, added to which the improvements imade by the peasantry are 
often quite modern, as in the legend of the wire which connected the 
habitation of Melik el. Fenish with the palace of his daughter, a story 
dating since the establishment of the electric telegraph. 
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The veneration in which these saints are held cannot be doubted. As 
in England the fairies were feared, so in Palestine the peasantry will 
not, if they can avoid it, speak of a Wely by his full name ; they prefer 
a complimentary nickname, such as “the good Sheikh of the raft” 
(Haj “Alián), “the lady of childbirth," ‘‘the famous Sheikh,” ““the 
father of the Crescent,” “the strength of the faith,” &c., &c. These 
divinities have a local power extending to a greater or less radius; within 
this circle they are feared, and it is said a man would rather confess 
a murder than allow himself to be perjured in swearing on the tomb in 
the Mukdm of his village. Whether the complicated mass of tradition, 
the growth of so many centuries, and the product of three religions, 
can be disentangled or is worthy of minute investigation, I leave others 
to judge. 

The general outcome of this inquiry is, it will be seen, the probability 
that the whole language of the native peasantry (following the indica- 
tions given by topographical nomenclature) approaches much closer to 
the Aramaic, which Jerome tells us was in his time the common tongue 
of the country, and even to the Hebrew than it does to modern Arabic. 
The dialect of Palestine is not understood in Morocco, where the Arabic 
words are entirely different, nor even in Egypt, and many words in the 
Survey sheets are not to be found iu any dictionary of Arabic, though 
easily traced in Buxtorf or Gesenius. 

If such be the case there is nothing extraordinary in the fact that by 
far the larger majority of Scripture sites are capable of recovery, and the 
collection of these names becomes a greater service to the study of the 
Bible than any amount of excavation for ruins which scholars doubt ever 
to have existed—such as Ahab's palace of ivory, or the temples of the 
Calves at Bethel. 
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PALESTINE BEFORE JOSHUA. 
By Linur. ConDER, R.E. 
(Continued from Quarterly Statement, April 1876, p. 87.) 
Group I. 
Section III. 

Tux third section refers to towns in the plain of Esdraelon and the 
‘Ard el Humma. In seeking for the sites, we are guided by the identi- 
fications proposed by Mariette for Nos. 42, 43, 52, 57. The list proceeds 
xs follows :— 

41. Kebatua(n).—As this follows sites near Acca it is to be sought 


north of the next. No doubt it is the Gabatha of Josephus, the modern 
Jebáta, on the north edge of the plain. 


42. Taanak, Mariette Bey identifies with the famous Taanach of the 
Bible (Josh. xii. 21), the present ruin of Taanuk. 
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43. Ib?amu.—Mariette Bey proposes the Biblical Ibleam (Josh. xvii. 
11), which Mr. Drake finds at Bel‘ameh, south of Jenin. 

44. Geneth Asnah.—Following close upon the last may be translated 
“Garden of Palm," as the hieroglyphic may probably represent the 
Hebrew words (monni). It probably refers to Jenin, the Biblical En 
Gannim (Josh. xix. 21), or “Spring of the Garden.” Botha spring and 
a palm garden are to be found at Jenin. 

45. Latauw’Araka.—This long name is difficult to connect with any 
Hebrew word. A place called el °’ Araka exists north of Jenin, but the 
identification is very doubtful. 

46. Aina.—The neighbourhood suggests Anem, a town of Manasseh, 
which must have been near En Gannim, since the name stands instead 
of the latter in 1 Chron. vi. 73. For this I have already, proposed the 
present ruin el GAanám, immediately south of Jenin, fitting the require- 
ments of the Biblical site and of the present list. The Arabic Ghein is 
only a variation of the ' Ain. 

47, "Aak or 'Aaj, following next, suggests the ancient site of 'Ajja, 
west of Jenin. 

48. Ras Ketes, a second Kadesh. There was a town of Issachar called 
Kedesh (1 Chron. vi. 72). Itisto be scught in the plain of Esdraelon, 
and is probably the ancient ruined site called Tell Kedís, or Tell Abu 
Kedís, near el Lejjún. Thelist of the Royal cities (Josh. xii. 22) reads in 
consecutive order, if we accept this site instead of Kadesh Naphtali as 
the Royal Kadesh. Mariette Bey inclines to this identification, but does 
not fix upon it. 

49. Kiliimna or Jiliimna, equivalent to the Hebrew Gallim, ** heaps,” 
or ‘‘ fountains,” is evidently Jellameh, immediately east of the last. 

50. Bar or Bal.—Possibly from the indications afforded by Nos. 49 
and 52, that this site is somewhere in the valley of Jezreel, we may 
identify it with Khurbet Yebla, an ancient site near Wady el Bireh. The 
word means “stream,” derived from the Hebrew (75°). 

51. Shemesadmah is possibly to be found in the present Tell esh 
Shemdin, east of the last. 

52. Anuheru is evidently the Biblical Anahareth (Josh. xix. 19), with 
which Mariette Bey identifies it. I have already proposed the modern 
en N'aúrah, agreeing well with the requirements, both of the present 
narrative and of the Biblical lists. 

53, 54, *Aphla, Aphla.—These two places of identical name, equivalent 
to the Hebrew Ophel, or “swelling ” ground, are evidently ”4fúleh and 
el Füleh, two ancient sites close together, and not far west of en N'aúrah, 
These identifications form a most satisfactory proof that the preceding 
identifications are correct, and that the theory of consecutive groups is 
capable of being carried out. 

55, 56. Heshbu, Tasulat, I have been unable to find, but the next in 
number indicates a district beyond the present extent of the Survey. 

57. Nekebu.—Mariette Bey suggests the Nékeb of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 33). This fits well with the general idea of the district in which we 
now are. It is no doubt the present Nakib, a site in the 'Ard el Humma. 
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58. Ashushen.—Marietto Bey suggests Jebel Shihán, but this is an 
immense leap. Near to Nekeb there was a town, called Shihin in the 
Talmud (Tal. Jer. Taanith, iv. 8). It was also near to Rumah (Tosiphta 
Erubin, chap. iii.), now Rúmeh, which agrees in a remarkable way with 
the next identification, This site is not yetfixed. Theplace was known 
to Jerome under the name Seon, and is mentioned as existing under the 
form Siin, by Schwartz. It will no doubt be found in the course of the 
Survey somewhere east of Nazareth.* 

59. Ranama.—Probably for Rimmon. [Rimmon of Zebulon (Rummáneh) 
(Josh, xix. 13), fits perfectly as to position. 


Group II. (probably the Plains of Sati.) 
Section I. 


The identifications of Nos. 62, 64, 65, show the list to refer to the 
south] of Palestine; the former sections including all the low country 
and part of the hills in the north. 

- 60. Irtah.—No doubt is the modern Jrtah, north of Jaffa. 
61. Maaza.—Possibly the ruin of Maghazun, between the last and the 


62. Iphu.—Joppa—Marictte Bey. 

63. Kenut or Jenet.—Possibly Kefr Jennis, near the next. 

64, Luten or Luden.—Lydda—Mariette Bey. 

65. Aana.—Ono (1 Chron, viii. 12)—Mariette Bey. 

66. Aphuken.—Evidently one of the Apheks, and apparently near 
Shochoh. This would seem to fix it as the Aphek of 1 Sam. iv. 1, and 
probably as the present ruin called Beled Afokah, or el Foka, a little to 
the north of the next. 

67. Suka Mariette Bey identifies with Shochoh, now Shuweikeh, in 
the low hills north-east of Beit Jibrin. The list has hitherto been pro- 
ceeding directly south. 

68. Ihmam.—Possibly the ruin called el Hummám, south of the last. 

69. Habatza.—Mariette Bey suggests Chezib, which would agree well 
as to position, but the M and 5 can hardly ever have been confused, or at 
least no known example exists. The hiercglyphic may also (according 
to the alphabet given by Mariette Bey) be read yay, or Vay, in which 
caso it is perhaps the present ruin of ’Abdad, in the neighbourhood of the 
next. 

10. Jenetu,—Probably the large ruin of Jenneta, south of Beit Jibrin. 

. 71. Mejdel is in this caso the important ruin of Mejdeleh, near the 
last; both are on the’border of the Survey, hence the next is probably 
outside the part completed. 

72. Apht(en) is no doubt the Hebrew J iphtah (Josh. xv. 43), a town 


* Jerome supposes Seon to be the Biblical Shihon (Josh. xix. 19), properly 
spelt Siaon, but this is at present very doubtful; he places it * near Mount 
Tabor.” 
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» mear Libnah, and from the consecutive order of the lists of Joshua, 


E 
q 


^ 


evidently in this very neighbourhood. 

73, 74. Shebtuna and Dia—Unidentified as yet. 

. 75. Naun.—Mariette Bey suggests Naamah (Josh. xv. 41), identified 
by Capt. Warren with Na'aneh. This seems to tit with the succeeding. 

76. Hadideh—The Hadid of the Bible (now Haditheh) seems too far 
north. It is more probably the Ha-Adiihaim of Judah (Josh. xv. 36), 
which is most probably the present ruin of Hadid, not far from Na'aneh. 

71. Hara, or Hala. 

78. Isphar.—Mariette Bey proposes the Saphir of the Onomasticon, 
now Suáfir. This agrees well, as the list will be found to treat next of 
«sites in the extreme south. 

79. Lakatza.—From position this might be Umm Lálkis. The name 
agrees much more closely than that of Lachish, with which Robinson 
identified this site. 


Section IT. 


Will be found to refer exclusively to the Negeb, or * South Country" 
of the Bible. 

80. Kerara, or Gerara.—Evidently, from name and position on the 
lists, the Biblical Gerar (Gen. x. 19), with which Mariette Bey identifles 
it. This is the Umm el Jerrar of Vandevelde. 

81. Horar. Aroer of Judah (Ararah) does not agree with the con- 
secutive order which is preserved by the identification with Tell Abu 
Harireh, east of the last. 

82. Rabau, or Labau, probably is Lebaoth (Josh. xv. 19), a town which 
may possibly be the modern Libben, near Gerar. 

83. Numana, 84, Namana, lie in country not as yet surveyed. 

85. Maramam.—YErom the identification of the next, this seems 
evidently Rimmon of Simeon (Josh. xv. 32), now Umm er Rúmmanin. 

86. Ani.—Identified by Rougé with "Ain, a town of Simeon, close to 
En Rimmon (Josh. xv. 32). It has not yet been fixed, 

87. Rahebu.—Evidently Rehoboth (Gen. xxvi. 22), now Rúheibeh, as 
Mariette Bey places it. 

88. Akara, or Ahala. 

89. Hiklaim, or HMikraim.—The nearest Biblical name in this district 
is that of Jagur (Josh. xv. 21). 

90. Abala.—Probably Baalah, a town of Judah in the Negeb (Josh, 
xy. 29). 

91. Atara.—Adoraim seems too far north; it is more probably Jattir, 
* Attir in the neighbourhood of the next (Josh. xv. 48). 

92. Abar.—Possibly the present ruin of Umm el Abhar, as suggested 
by the regular progress of the list eastwards, to return as it will appear 
later, northwards, and east of all preceding names. 

93. Kenetu or Jenetu, in an unknown district, not as yet visited by any 
travellers. 

94. Makerphut is identified by Mariette Bey with Beth Markaboth. 
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This is fixed by Vandevelde at Mirkib, a site which fits the order of the 
Biblical list (Josh. xix. 5) very well. 

95. ' Aina.—Anim of Judah (Josh. xv. 50), given by Mariette Bey, fits 
perfectly with the next. The distances given in the Onomasticon would 
fix this at el Ghiwein, S.W. of the next site. 

96. Keramen.—Carmel of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), as given by Mariette 
Bey, identified by Robinson with Awrmul. 

97. Badia.—Possibly 'Abdeh, north-west of the last. 

98. Taphu(nu).—Evidently Beth Tappuah of Judah (Josh. xv. 53). It 
is curious that Mariette Bey should have missed this identification, which 
follows in perfect order. 

99. Abira.—Possibly e| Bireh, a large ruin south-west of the last in the 
Dháheriyeh district. 

100. Zlatu.—Probably Elath, which occurs in the LXX version of 
Josh. xii. 16). It also is mentioned in the Talmud (D^W Mishna 
Maaser Sheni y. 2), as a day’s journey south of Jerusalem, and is not: 
improbably the present Beit Aula. 


Section III. 


In this section Nos. 103, 113, are identified by Mariette Bey with 
places in the Shephelah, thus giving a clue to the list. 

101. Harkara or Harjara. 

102. * Akbara.—Probably ‘Aukbir ; in the other copies of the list it is 
Akbamra and Akbam. This is because the eagle representing x is only 
distinguished by its beak from the figure representing 9. 

103. Kaphuta.—Mariette Bey suggests Kaphtheis of the Onomasticon. 
A ruin called K14fa exists east of *Aukbúr. 

104. Akadla.—Possibly ‘Aklidia, close to the last. 

105. Rabbatu, suggests the Rebbo of the Onomasticon, and Rabbah 
of Judah. There is an important ruin called Rubba, which is the Rebbo 
in question, and which fits well for Rabbatu (Josh. xv. 60). 

106. Maklatw.—Perhaps the ruin of Malkatta, north-east of the 
last. 

107. ‘Ameku—i.e., “the valley.” The form of the hieroglyphic with a. 
very slight change would give Armeku or Yerműk in the immediate 
vicinity of the last. 

108. Zartha.—Possibly from its position Zoreah (Josh. xv. 33), now 
Surah. 

109. Baratu suggests the Bera of the Onomasticon, north of Eleuthe~ 
ropolis; for this I have proposed Birch, in a position suiting the present 
list and the distance in the Onomasticon. 

110. Bet Shara suggests the Biblical plural form Sharaim (Josh. xv. 
36), which is identified by M. C. Ganneau with Saireh. 

111. Bet Anata.—Close to the latter ruin is another called en Naiateh. 

112. Harkatu. 

113. An Kenamu.—Evidently as identified by Manette Bey, En 
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Gannim of Judah (Josh. xv. 34), identified by M. C. Ganneau as Umm 
Jina. 

114. Kebau.—One of the numerous Gibeahs; the one which seems to. 
fit best is that in Benjamin, (mentioned with Kirjath (Josh. xviii. 28). 
These two places I propose to find at Jibia and Kuryet. 

115. Tzella.—Mariette Bey remarks this similarity to Zelah of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xix. 28). 

116. Tzafza.—Probably Suffa, probably near the last.* - 

117. Berk(na).—Possibly el Burj, near the last. a 

118. Ham.—The tablet is here imperfect; it may stand for Ham- 
math or Emmaus, ‘Amwas. 

119. Ajmes.—Spelt with o is possibly the Hebrew Gimzo (2 të 
xxviii. 18), which Robinson found in the modern Jimzu, 

The two great groups may thus be carried in consecutive order in 
great circles, the second returning exactly to its starting point. Hach 
group is apparently divided into three sections of almost exactly 
equal proportions, showing six well-defined natural divisions of country. 
All the towns occur in the open country or in the low hills easily over- 
run, and the more difficult mountain country is entirely omitted. 

A glance at the mapt will show how natural is the order in which these 
places occur. The only liberty which can be allowed in the change of 
the names consists in a certain confusion of the gutturals and of the s 
sounds, which is specially noted at the beginning of the paper. 

The order seems not impossibly to be that in which the towns were 
captured, the campaign being thus marked out as in the campaign of 
Joshua in the south of Palestine. 

The Conspectus attached shows only the more certain identifications, 
leaving out the more doubtful. A long gap will be found here and there, 
indicating parts of the country not yet surveyed. Of the 88 identified places, 
48, or over half, are mentioned in the Bible, and as others are noted in 
the Talmud and early Christian writers, only 34, ora little over two-fifths, 
would be peculiar to these lists, 

Of the identified places, 27 in all are due to Marictte Bey, one to M. 
Rougé, and the rest are suggested newly, without counting casesin which 
the modern site of the ancient towns was unknown to the Egyptian 
scholar. Had Mariette Bey been better supplied with books (which he 
regrets), many of these he would have found himself. 

The Conspectus shows in parallel columns—1st, the Egyptian; 2nd, 
the Hebrew; 3rd, the modern Arabic names. 


* This place is not improbably the Zuph of 1 Sam. ix. 5, 
4 See the lithographed sketch map accompanying the paper. 
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CONSPECTUS OF THE LISTS AND IDENTIFICATIONS. 


EGYPTIAN. 
Kadesu 
Makedi 
Hai 
Jethu(na) ... 
SANSU Ze en 
Tabuh ... 


Kamata or Bamat. 


Tuti(na) 
Raba(na) 
Keret Senna. 
Malma. 
Tamesku 
Atara... 
Abira ... 
Hamata 
A kid. 
Shemana. 
Barthu 
Madna. 
Sarana 
Tubi ... 


. Dutna ... 
. Amashna. 
. Matzah, 


Kaana VER 


«arma uu. 

. Ashtaratu. 
9. Anawrphah, 
. Makata. 

. Lautza 


Hatzara 


. Hurah 

. Jenaratu 
. Samana 
. Admam 
. Kasuna 
. Senama. 
. Mashala 
. Akshaph 


we 


wee 
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First Group (NorTH). 


HEBREW. 


Section I. (Towns in Samaria and Galilee.) 


ARABIC. 


Kadesh Naphtali, Mariette El Kedes. 


Megiddo, Mariette 


En Tappuah, C. R. C... 


Hammath, Mariette 


Lasharon, Mariette 


Beten, Mariette. 


ES 


Kanah, Mariette 
Iron, Mariette. 


Lazo ee ee 
En Hazor, C. R. C. 
Horem, G.. R. O: 


Salamis, Josephus,C R.C. 


Misheal, Mariette ... 


Achshaph, ©. R. 0. E: 


El Lejjún. 


Jett, C. R. C. 
*Anza, C. R. C. 
* Atüf. 


Umm Tiiteh, C. R. C. 


Raba, C. R. C. 


Et Tiréh, C. R..C. 
El -Bireh, Go Ra C. 
El Himmam. 


Sarona, C. R. C, 


Et Taiyibeh, C. R. C. 


Section II. (Upper Galilee and Phenecia.) 


Kanah. 


Luweizeh, C. R. C. 
Hazzúr. 

Hürah. 

Beit Jenn. 

Sellámeh. 

Ed Damún, C. R. C. 


Tell Keisün, C. R. C. 


El Yasif, OR C. 


EGYPTIAN. 


. Kebatualn)... SS 
e si es 
. Iblamu ese sos 
. Jenet Asnah — ... 
. Latew Araka. 
BAUD PERSE RE 
APT M e uis 

. Ras Kedes ... 

. Jilúimna ... 
DET. 

- Shemesadmah 

. Anuheru 

. *Aphla 

. "Aphla 

. Heshbu. 

. Tasulat. 

. Nekebu 

. Ashush-hen 

. Ranama 


HEBREW. 
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Section III. (Issachar and Naphtali Lowlands). 


“ARABIC. S 


Gabatha,. J osephus, CR OMM ebáta.. 


Taanach, Mariette... 
Ibleam, Mariette ... 
En Gannim, C. R. Ce ... 


Anem, C. R. C. 
Kedesh, C. R. C. ... 


... gee 


Anahareth, Mariette 


Nekeb, Mariette dag 
Shihin (Tal.), C. R. C.... 
Rimmon C, iR, (C...2 7.22 


— Ta'anuk. 
Bel‘ameh. 


Jenin. 


El Ghanám, €. R. C. 


"Aja, C. R. €. - 


Tell Abu Kedis, C. R. C. 
Jellameh, C. R. C. 


En Na'ürah, C. R. C, 


'Afüleh, C. R. C. 
El Fileh, C. R. C. 


Nákib, C. R, C. 


Rummáneh. 


SECOND GROUP (SOUTH). 
Section I. (Juda ). 
Xan C be C. 


60. Irtah ... 

61. Maaza. 

62. Iphu ... Joppa, Mariette Yafa. 

63. Jenet ... Pen er eee Kefr Jennis, C. R. C. 
64. Luden... Lod, Mariette Ludd. 

05. AGN ... com. Ono, Mariette... .. Kefr Ana. 

66. Aphuk(en) ... Aphek, Mariette ... Belled Afoka, C. R. C. 
67. Suka ... Shochoh, Mariette... ... Shuweikeh. 

68. lhmam. y 


. ^Abatha. 

. Jenctu 

. Mejde ... 

. Apht(en) ` 
. Shebtu(na). 

> Dia. 

© Aaa... 

. Hadida 

Vac EH, do dco] Di pco 
. Isphar... 

. Lakotza. 


Jenneta, C. R. C. 
AS e Mejdeleh, C. Rh. C. 
Jiphtah, C. R. C. 


Na‘aneh. 


Naamah, Mariette... 
Hadid, C. R. C. 


Ha Adithaim, C. R. C.... 


Saphir (Onom), Mariette Suafir. 
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Section II, (Negeb). 


80. Jerara... .. o Gerar, Mariette ... ... Umm el Jerrar. 
SL Harare "Jeer 2 HL AE Aes a eet Vell AputHanren E 
82. Lebaw dier lle ac : 

83. Numana. 

84. Namana. 

85. Maramam ... ... En Rimmon, C. R. C. ... Umm el Rummamin. 
SOEUR prt SAIN, ROUGE: 

S7. Rahebu ... ... Rehoboth, Mariette — ... Riheibeh. 

88. Akara. ; 
89. Hikraim. 

NO, ZURICH cB cocum eto eel e SO INK OD ence Ses 

91. Atera ... ... dattir(JJosh.xv.48),C. R.C. *Attir. 

92. Abara. 

98. Kenetu. 

94. Makerphut... ... Beth Marcaboth,Mariette Mirkib. 

95. ‘Aina... ... ... Anim, Mariette ... ... -El-Ghtwein. 
96. Karamen ... ... Carmel, Mariette ... ... Kurmul. 

IAB CIR - 

98. Taphu(nu)... ... Beth Tappuah, C. R. C. Tuffúh. 

99. Aberu. 

100. Tlatu... ... ... Blath (LXX.), C. R. C; 


Section III. (Shephelah). 
101. Harjara. 


ler BOOTY ON e cee aa A AA 2 Aukbür, 0: R20, 
103. Kaphuta ... ... Kaphtheis, Mariette. 

104. Akadla. 

105. Rabbath ... ... (Rebbo, Onom.), C. R. C. Rubba, C. R. C. 
106. Waklatu. 

107. ’Ameku. la 

108. Thertha. 

109. Barthu. ... ... Bera (Onom.), C. R. C... Bireh, C. R. C. 
1:10: Bet Shara... dan Sharaim, O. Ru Our... Naeh 
EE ee che ape, ccc ccr gr EE 


112. Harkatu. 
113. AnJenamu ... En Gannim, Mariette ... Umm Jina. 


LA. Keb at, EE BE ege len, Aë 
115. Zella. 
Laa EEO PREY css aaa S. DR OUR 
Elei E CEA 


118. Hum. 
119. Akmes. 


N.B.—Twenty-one unidentified or doubtful places are in parts of the country 


not surveyed. "Thus, finally, about five-sixths of the total number may probably 
be recovered,—C. R. C. 
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NOTES FROM THE MEMOIR. 


22nd May, 1876. 


THE following thirty-two identifications are the result of preparing 
the name indexes to the sheets now in hand of the Survey of Palestine :— 

Ebenezer and Mizpeh (1 Sam. iv. 1; and vii. 12).—In the Onomasticon 
(s. y. Abenezer), the first of these places is stated to be near Beth 
Shemesh; this points evidently to Deir Aban as the early Christian site, 
a village three miles east of Ain Shemes on the edge of the Philistine 
country. The name means ‘“‘ Convent of the Stone,” the second word 
EZER, “help,” having been lost. According to the same authority, and 
to Procopius of Gaza commenting on Jerome (s. v. Maspha), the Mizpeh 
of these passages was close to Kirjath Jearim, which was considered by 
the early Christian writers to be at Kuryet et? Anab (an identification which 
is very doubtful). The fourth century Mizpeh is therefore probably 
Khurbet Shúfa, immediately south of Kuryet el Anab, a name having 
exactly the same meaning with Mizpeh—viz., "7 Place of View." 

There are seyeral reasons for supposing these to be the true sites, as 
well as those recognised in the fourth century. 

1st. The Philistines pitched in Aphek, the Israelites in Ebenezer 
(1 Sam. iv. 1). This Aphek is probably that of the lists of Thothmes IIL., 
near Shochoh, now called Belled el Foka, and in this case is only about 
four miles from Ebenezer, if at Deir Aban. 

2nd. Josephus evidently connects the Mizpeh of this passage with 
Kirjath Jearim, near which the Onomasticon places it (Ant. viii. 6), 
stating the attack by the Philistines to have followed the assembly of 
Israel to rejoice over the ark which was at Gibeah (‘‘the hill” in the 
English version, 1 Sam. vii. 1), a place identified by M. Ganneau at 
Khurbet Jeb'a, close to Khurbet Shiifa and to Kirjath Jearim (Sóba).* 

3rd. Two other sites are mentioned in this account—namely, Shen or 
Hashan (as it is spelt with the article), between which Mizpeh and 
Ebenezer stood. Some trace may be found of this place, perhaps in 
Khurbet Hasan, five miles north-west of Deir Aban, nearly equidistant 
with Khurbet Shúfa, 51 miles north-east of the same.t 

The second place is Beth Car, called Korraia by Josephus, ** under" 
which the Philistines fled from Mizpeh. This may perhaps be recognised 
in the modern Akur, a village overhanging the great valley which comes 
down from Jeb’a and SAáfa, and passes beneath Deir Aban. It is not 
often that we meet so complicated a piece of topography as this, in which 


* This agrees with the Jewish tradition that the ark was kept at or near 
Mizpeh. 

+ The Talmud calls Shen Shenna, reminding us of Khurbct Shenna, but this 
is north of Amwas, and so out of question. 1; miles south of Kh. Hasan is 
Khurbet el Haj Hasan, a second ruin marked on the map. Close to Detr Aban 
itself there is also a ruined Mukam called Sheikh Abu Hasan. 
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no less than eight places have to be found in proper relative position; 


but they seem all to fit fairly, occurring on Sheet 17 of the map. 

Gibeah and Timnah, occurring in the lists of Josh. xv. 57, next to the 
Halhul group. Probably Jeba and Khurbet Tibna (a third place of the 
name newly found, just west of Jeb’a), west of the Halhul country. 

Gederah and Adithaim.—Towns of Judah in the group of Shephelah, 
and near Shaaraim (Josh. xv. 36), probably the two ruins of Jedireh and 
Hadid, near the north boundary line of the tribe of Judah. 
 Hezron (Josh. xv. 25).—A town in the Negeb, probably Kheshrum, a 
place north of Beersheba. 

Ashan.—A town near En Rimmon (1 Chron. vi. 59), probably *Aseileh, 


a ruin on the border of the hills near Umm er Rumamin, which is- 


identified with En Rimmon. 

Sharuhen.—A town in the same direction, probably Tell esh SherVah, 
west of the ruin Umm er Rumamin (Josh. xix. 6). 

Adami Nekeb.—A town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33), is said to be more 


properly two towns near one another (Tal. Jer. Meel, 70 a). In the 
district referred to, the two sites of ed Dameh, and Nakib, exist near one 


another. 

Idalah.—A town of Zebulon (Josh. xix, 15). Carmel belonged to 
Zebulon, according to Josephus, and on it we find the present ed 2 
in a position fitting the consecutive order of the list. 

Jabneel.— A town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33), was called later, accord- 


ing to the Talmud (Tal. Jer. Megilla 70 a), Caphar Yama; probably 


the modern Vina, in the required direction. 


Nebo Elam and Harim (Neh. vii. 33).—Probably Nuba, B. Alám and: 


D Kheiran. 


In addition I may notice three identifications which seem to fit very- 


well the requirements of the narrative :— 
Neiel (Josh. xix. 27), on the boundary between Asher and Zebulon, 


is probably Y‘anin, the ordinary chamges of Yeh instead of the Hebrew: 


article, and N for L. Itis close to the position pointed out by Mr. 
Grove as probable. 


Shihor Libnath.—The name of two separate valleys according to the 
LXX. (Josh. xix. 26.) The two valleys of SAaghür and el Belát run into- 


one another. These identifications agree with the last, and define the 


boundary for many miles. This would be an instance ‘of the ordinary, 


Galilean confusion of gutturals. 

Zebulon (Josh. xix. 27), was called “City of Men,” according to 
Josephus. The above identifications point to its being the modern 
Sha‘ab or ** nation," perhaps explaining Josephus’s expression. 

Hannathon.—The north-east boundary of Zebulon (Josh. xix. 14), 
probably the modern Kefr ‘Anan, the Caphar Hananiah of the Talmud. 

The following are early Christian sites newly fixed :— 


Mechanum (the Mekonah of Neh. xi. 28, according to Reland) was. 
situate eight miles from Eleutheropolis on the way to Jerusalem. This. 


is evidently the present Mekenn’a. 
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E - Ashan, fifteen miles from Jerusalem, is probably Beit Shenna, fifteen 
E English miles west of the city. 


En Gannim, near Bethel (Onom.), probably ‘Ain Kania, west of 
Beitin. 


Janua.—Three miles south of Legio (Lejjun), evidently the modern 
Yamin. 

Rebbo.—East of Eleutheropolis, the present Rubba in that direction. 

Sior (Onom.), between Jerusalem and Eleutheropolis. The ruin of 
Saireh, near the Roman road connecting the two. 

No less than 400 places are noted in the Onomasticon, nearly all of 
which we may expect to recover. The Biblical and Early Christian lists 
in those parts, now surveyed, are filling up rapidly with identifications 
satisfactory as to position and obeying the laws of philological analogy. 
They are, as a rule, found in consulting Gesenius for the derivation of 
the names, which are nct to be found in an Arabic dictionary. 

C. R. C. 

N.B.—I hope that the Scriptural Emmaus is also to be found on the 


sheet No. 17, but defer the question for a future paper, with several 
other sites of interest. 


MASONRY TOMBS. 


THE note by Dr. Chaplin published in last Quarterly Statement, p. 61, 
draws attention to the subject of masonry tombs. 

These monuments are rare in Palestine, and none of them appear to 
reach the more remote antiquity of the rock-cut sepulchres. The most 
famous are described by Major Wilson (Quarterly Statement, No. 3, p. 69), 
being: lst, at Kedes, where there are kokim which have been used for 
interments at a late period. 2nd, at Tell Hum, where there are two 
examples, one having 26 kokim, and being subterranean, with a door of 
basalt. The other has loculi, and is built of coursed basaltic rubble. 
3rd, at Malál a fine tomb with four kokim, and attached semi-pillars of 
Tonic order outside. 4th, Tezasír, a tomb with three loculi and a domed 
roof, 5th, at ’Ain el B’aineh, where a building stood over rock-cut 
tombs. 

To these we may now add :— 

6th. The Tomb at el Medyeh, excavated by M. C. Ganneau, with rock 
loculi and masonry above. ‘The cross in the mosaic pavement (shows 

' . jt to be Christian work. 

"th. Two subterranean tombs built rudely in basalt, surmounted by 
domes having the crown flush with the level of the outer soil. They are 
closed with square doors of black basalt, and are found at Beisán, as 
marked on the special Survey and described in the Memoir Sheet 9 of the 
Survey. ; 

8th. The tomb at Jerusalem described by Dr. Chaplin, having Áolim. 
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9th. Another very curious masonry tomb at Jerusalem, which I ex- 
plored in Feb., 1874, I have not found described anywhere. It is on the 
slope of Zion, by a tree close to the point where the valley sweeps round 
south. It is built almost entirely of rubble masonry, but the entrance 
is rock-cut, and the rock shows in the roof at the farther end. In 
fact, in this case,'as in Nos. 2, 7, and 8, the rock is merely faced with 
masonry. 

There are four loculi, two each side, measuring 6 feet 6 inches in 
length. The total length of the central passage is 18 feet 2 inches, by 
3 feet 4 inches in breadth. There is a recess 5 feet diameter inside the 
entrance on the left. There is also a fifth loculus at the end 6 feet 
6 inches long, by 2 feet 6 inches broad. It is not in the axis of the 
passage, but in a line inclined to the right of this axis. 

The loculi are lined with very hard cement, brown in colour, and 
containing many fragments of pottery and small pebbles. The arches 
of the passage and the Arcosolia are semicircular; the loculi are sunk 
lower than the level of the floor, and were covered in with flat slabs. 
The height of the main passage is about 7 feet. 

10th. The tomb described and planned by me north of Jerusalem 
(Quarterly Statement, Jan., 1873, p. 22), though rock-cut, was surmounted 
by a building having a tesselated floor like No. 6. 

These remarks confirm Dr. Chaplin’s statement that No. 8 is a recon- 
struction of late period, as all noted seem late, and many of them 
apparently reconstructions. GERA 

25th May, 1876. 


THE ROEBUCK. 


IN the winter of 1872-73 we were stationed at Haifa, on the slope of 
Carmel. During this period the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake discovered 
that a species of deer, which appears to be called Yahmúr by the 
peasantry, existed in the thickets above us. A fine specimen was 
brought down by the Bedouin, and its skin, horns, and bones, carefully 
packed in salt, were sent by Mr. Drake to the Museum of Cambridge 
University, where the species was determined by Sir V. Brooke as being 
the Cervus Capreolus, or ordinary roebuck. The existence of this animal 
was suspected by Dr. Tristram, but the specimen in question was the 
first sent to England. 

This animal gives its name to a valley in the wildest thickets of the 
Sheikh Iskander range, which forms a continuation of the Carmel 
"doe on the south-east. Wady el Yalmúr will be found marked on the 
Survey sheet, No. 8. 

In preparing the name index of this sheet I noticed that the Arabic 
Yahmur is the exact representative of the Hebrew JAHMUR Coop), 
which is translated “fallow deer" in the authorised version, and noted 
among the delicacies to be found at the table of Solomon (Deut. xiv. 5, 
and 1 Kings iv. 23). This identification of the Biblical ruminant 
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with one still existing in Palestine of identical name is, I believe, 


. entirely new, and it is, as it happens, the only species which had 


remained entirely unidentified. 

The four principal species of ruminants noted in the Bible are ther e- 
fore as below :— 

1. bx x, Ajal, translated “Hart” in the A. V., Cervus Dama. 
The Arabie Ayal. Itis also called Rim in Arabic, a name 
identical with the Hebrew REEM (Gol, translated “ unicorn.” 
The Hebrew Reem has, however, been proved from Assyrian 
inscriptions to have been a species of wild ox, now extinct. 

2. DAM, Jahmur, Cervus Capreolus, translated “fallow deer ” in 
the A. V. The Arabie Yahmur. 

3. 123, Tzebi, probably Gazella Arabica. “Roebuck” in the 
A. V. Arabic, Dhebi. 

4. pws, Dishon, probably Gazella Dorcas. “Pygarg” in the 
A. V. The white rump of the ordinary gazelle suits this 
translation, taken from the LXX. version. 

The fallow deer was found in Palestine by Dr. Tristram, who 
observed it in the wooded country near Tabor. Thus, both the roebuck 
and the fallow deer noted in the English version are shown to be 
inhabitants of Palestine, although the names are misapplied. The hart 
is now apparently extinct, and is not mentioned in Scripture. The 
fallow deer gives its name to the valley of Ajalon and two towns called 
Aijalon. There is some reason to suppose that it might still be found 
not far from the former of these places. 

25th May, 1876. C. R. C. 


CONFERENCE AT THE SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


THE following is the report of Lieutenant Conder's address at the 
Geographical Conferences of this exhibition :— 

Lieutenant CONDER referred to the Palestine Fund being originated 
ten years ago, and spoke of his own work during the last four years. It 
was determined at the outset to have as far as possible a trigonorhetrical 
survey, and Lieutenant Conder gave a succinct account of the work from 
1871, when Captain Stuart, R.E., was sent out with two non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engineers and one civilian. It was 
proposed to survey from Dan to Beersheba, 6,000 square miles. Out of 
that 4,600 square miles had been already accomplished, leaving only 
1,400 square miles to be surveyed. Among the most important facts 
mentioned were that every native name they could obtain was preserved, 
and they had mapped at least one to every square mile. To do this 
speciallarge maps had been prepared, as the existing maps were too 
small, They had arrived at the conclusion that the nomenclature was 
Caananitish rather than Jewish. A great help has been a record dis- 
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covered of 120 towns captured, of which there are three copies. Thé 
names of the towns are given in the order of their position in the 
country. They are names of the time between Abraham and Joshua. 
Three-fourths of the existing names have been traced to their origin. 
Two of the most important results of the work have been the fixing of 
the site of the Cave of Adullam and the site of our Lord’s baptism. The 
Cave of Adullam is one of a series of caves which would accommodate 
300 men. There are two kinds of caves, those of water-worn origin, 
damp, the abode of bats, and unhealthy, and small dry caves, still 
inhabited and showing traces of inhabitation at different periods. Among 
the Adullam caves is one larger than the others, used, probably, by David 
himself. The site of our Lord’s baptism is recorded as being at a ford 
near Bethabara. They determined to trace all the fords of the Jordan, 
and on an average they found three fords to a mile. Nothing was found 
at all answering to their search, when near the end of the survey of the 
Jordan they found a ford called Abara—without the ‘ Beth," which 
means a house. The position with regard to the villages where our 
Lord is recorded to have been just previously suits admirably. The con- 
cluding part of Lieutenant Conder’s paper was given to a consideration 
of the present physical condition of Palestine as compared with the past. 
There are traces of terraces and indications of using the land to the 
utmost for corn and vine. Now cultivation is neglected; oaks that 
used to flourish have disappeared ; still the changes are rather of degree 
than of kind. The reason for stopping work for the present was stated 
to be an attack from fanatics, from whose wounds Syrian fever set in. 
Cholera, too, existed in that part of the country which remained to be 
surveyed. The party was, in consequence, ordered home to recruit, to 
superintend the publication of the work already done, and it is hoped 
that by the end of the year work in Palestine may be resumed. 


LETTER TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The following letter has been sent to the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society :— 
Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row. 
To the President of the Royal Geographical Society, &c., &c. 

Sir, —We, the undersigned Fellows of the;Royal Geographical Society, 
desire to bring before your notice the following facts connected with 
the early history of the Society. 

In the year 1804, or thereabouts, there was formed in London a 
Society which took the name of the Palestine Association. Its objects 
were to promote the Exploration of the Holy Land, and to publish from 
time to time such information as the Committee could procure as to the 
state of the country, its geography, its people, its climate, and its 
history. The only volume which, so far as we have yet learned, the 
Society published, was a “ Brief Account of the Countries adjoining the 
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Lake of Tiberias, the J ordan, and the Dead Sea,” by M. Seetzen, Con- 


— ceiller d’Ambassade de S. M. L’Empereur de Russie (1810, Hatchard, 


ve 


Piccadilly). This was a translation, accompanied by a map, of certain 
papers sent to Sir Joseph Banks by some unnamed members of the 
National Institute at Paris. The papers seem to have been rough notes 
compiled by the traveller from day to day. The English volume is also 
provided with a brief appendix. We believe that the Society also sent 
out two travellers to conduct an expedition of exploration, who got no 
further than Malta, being stopped by the dangerous condition of the 
country. 

It appears further that no meeting of the Council of that Society took 
place between the years 1805 and 1834, and that no steps were taken to 
continue the researches in Palestine after the year 1809. In 1834 it was 
found that there was lying to the credit of the Society at the bank of 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. the sum of £135 9s. 8d. It was resolved at a 
meeting, held January 28, 1834, under the presidency of Mr. Bartle 
Frere :— 

1, That the above sum is not sufficient to enable the Association to 
prosecute tie objects of their institution without a further call 
on the members. 

2. That in consequence of the formation of the Royal Geographical 
Society, which embraces in its views purposes of a similar 
nature to those for which the Palestine Association was insti- 
tuted, it is not desirable that such a call be now made. 

3. That under the circumstances of the case the treasurer and secre- 
tary be directed to take such steps as may be necessary for 
making over the said sum of £135 9s. 8d. to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to form part of their general fund, and to be 
employed as the Council of that Society may think fit for the 
promotion of geographical discovery. 

4, That all papers, books, &c., be at the same time handed over to 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

And at an adjourned meeting of March 4, 1834, it was resolved that 
the above decisions of the Council be confirmed. And in consequence 
the Palestine Association ceased to exist. 

The Society thus dissolved in 1834 was instituted again in 1865. The 
new Society, called the Palestine Exploration Fund, has been in exist- 
ence for nearly eleven years. During that time it has acquired consider- 
able funds, which have been administered in the promotion of knowledge 
of the Holy Land by various expeditions. These have been as follows :— 

1. That conducted by Major Wilson, R.E., F.R.G.S., and Captain 
Anderson, R.E., F.R.G.S., in 1865-66. 

2. That of 1867-1870, commanded by Captain Warren, R.E., 
F.R.G.S., in which the excavations at Jerusalem were exe- 
cuted. 

3. That of Professor Palmer, M.A., F.R.G.S. (1870-71), in which 
the Desert of the Exodus was partially explored. 
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4, That of M. Clermont Ganneau (1873-74), which was mainly 
devoted to archeeological research. 

5. That of the Survey of the whole of Western Palestine. This great 
work has been executed by Captain Stewart, R.E., Lieutenant 
Conder, R.E., Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., F.R.G.S., and the 
late Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, F.R.G.S. Four-fifths of the 
work have been accomplished, and the map, so far, will be 
placed immediately in the hands of the engraver. It will be 
accompanied by plans of all the principal ruins, and by memoirs 
which are now being written. They will embody the whole of 
the information obtained by the Committee, and will render 
unnecessary, it is hoped, except for archeological purposes, 
any further scientific examination of the country. 


The cost of this Survey is about £3,000 a year. The Society publishes 
and issues for all its subscribers a quarterly record of its proceedings 
and results. Its whole expenses thus amount to about £4,000 a year. 
It is gratifying to find that so large an income has been received princi- 
pally in guinea subscriptions for a work which at first would appear to 
address itself especially to geographers, scholars, and archeologists. 

We venture, therefore, to ask the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, through its President, to consider whether the sum placed in 
its hands on the failure of the old Palestine Association might not be 
justly and profitably transferred to the new and successful society, 
which is carrying out the work previously proposed, which through 
various circumstances had to be temporarily abandoned. 


The letter has been signed by the following Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society, who are also interested in the work of the Fund, 


in the order as below :— 


Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon, Lord Lawrence, 

Rev. F. W. Holland, | Lord HenryJ. Scott, 

Captain Warren, R.E., Mr. John Murray, 

Mr. James Bateman, Lord Alfred Churchill, ? 
Mr. F, A. Eaton, Mr. George Green, 


Major Wilson, 
members of the General Committee of the Fund; and by 
Lord Ebury, Lord Clermont, 
Mr. H. N. Courtney, Rt. Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P., 
Col. Gawler, Mr. George Bentley, 
Lieut. H. H. Kitchener, Mr. P. P. Bouverie, 
Mr. Edward Stanford, Admiral Sir J. Drummond Hay, 
Mr. D. P. Cama, Mr. Henry Wagner. 
Mr. F, E. Blackstone, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE papers of Lieutenant Conder, which we publish this quarter, will be 
received as a proof that the work of preparing the memoirs is advancing 
steadily. The memoirs for one sheet are already completed, and are in the hands 
of the Executive Committee as already reported (meeting of General Committee, 
June, 1876). They contain the information acquired during the progress of the 
Survey, divided into the following sections :— 

(a) TorocnAPHY.—Minute details as to all springs, streams, valleys, 
hills, position of villages, and other natural features; with special descrip- 
tions of interesting localities. 

(6) AncHuoLOGY.—A description of every ruin in the sheet, with illus- 
trative plans and sketches. To this Section belong all inscriptions found 
in the area covered by the sheet. 

(c) Name Lists.—The modern names in each sheet arranged alphabeti- 
cally, showing them in Arabie and English character (transliterated accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson's system), and the meaning of the names when they 


can be found. , 
(d) PRoPosED BIBLICAL AND OTHER IDENTIFICATIONS, with notes and 


explanatory arguments. e 
(e) Eranotocy.—Special legends or traditions attached to ruins, build- 
ings, trees, &c., in the sheet. e 
) Gxoroav.—Detailed notes on the geological features of each sheet. 
This order has been followed for the convenience of Lieutenant Conder, and to 
give the Committec a ready means of estimating the extent and value of their 
materials. Any suggestions from subscribers will be received and carefully con- 


sidered by the Committee. 


Some of the papers. recently published may be taken as illustrations of this 
division. The “Notes from the Memoir” (Quarterly Statement, July, 1876), 
belong to Section D. The new site proposed for Emmaus in the present number 
comes from a study of Section C. The paper on the ‘‘ Fertility of Palestine” is 
a special paper, which might belong to Section A. That on the Language of the 
Native Peasantry in Palestine would be classed under Section E, 


A copy of a vizierial letter, sent from Constantinople to Damascus, has been 
received from the Foreign Office. This contained an order that the whole of the 
fine asked for by the Consul Moore for damages in the Safed affair is to be paid 
to the Consul General at Beyrout. The amount was £340, of which the sum of 
£150 has been already paid. The claim of £200 for compensation does not 


seem to have been allowed. 


LI 
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4 letter received from the Rev. Selah Merrill informs us that he is still work- 
inp in and about the Jordan Valley. We reproduce, by permission of the pro- 


prietors of the Athenewn, a report sent by him to that journal. The New York 
Committee have not yet issued their Report of Colonel Lane’s expedition. 


Captain Warren, R.E., is engaged upon a work in which he will give the 
history of his three years in Palestine, with the conclusions to which, in his 
opinion, the results of the Jerusalem excavations point. It will be published ` 
by Messrs. R. Bentley and Son, about the middle of October. 


The Rev. R. J. Griffiths has made the lecturing tour through Wales, which 
was announced in the last Quarterly Statement. He lectured at Brecon, Cardiff, 
Carmarthen, Tenby, Aberystwyth, Oswestry, Rhyl, Mold, Ruthin, Wrexham, 
Llandudno, and Carnarvon. He also preached in the Cathedrals of Bangor and 
St. Asaph. The result of his exertions has been to introduce the work of the 
Society for the first time into Wales. What is wanted now is, that this newly 
raised interest may be followed up, and the Committee will be grateful to gentle- 
men who may be willing to act for them in any part of the Principality. Mr. 
W. Adams, of Cardiff, and Mr. Richard Mills, of Brecon, are Honorary Secre- 
taries for those towns. 

The Committee take this opportunity of returning their best thanks to the 
gentlemen who assisted Mr. Griffiths on a journey which was necessarily too 


rapid for him to stay at any place, and would have been unsuccessful but for 
their efforts. 


The financial position of the Fund is as follows :— 

Received from June 28th to September 28th the sum of £616 6s. 9d. 
Balance in the banks at the latter date, £344 18s. 5d. 

The current expenses are about £200 a month to cover all liabilities. The 
party at the Royal Albert Hall consists of Lieutenants Conder and Kitchener, 
with five non-commissioned officers of Royal Engineers. It would be a great 
help to the work if the strength of the Survey office could be increased so that 
the whole work might be handed over to the engravers so far as is done when 
Lieutenant Conder again takes the field. In order to clear themselves from 
outstanding liabilities, and to have a sum in hand ready to meet the expenses of 


starting the Survey party again, the Committee ask for £1,500 between October 
1st and December 31st. 


€ 


The following is the list of the newly formed Committee of the Dublin Asso- 
ciation. One or two of the names were incorrectly given in the last Quarterly 
Statement :— i 


Chairman—Right Hon. W. Brooke, Q.C., M.C. 


Rev. G. W. Carroll, M.A. Rev. A. Lawson, M.A. 

Rev. M. C. Close, M.A. Rey. T. A. Maher. 

Rey. G. Cowell, M.A. Rev. Professor Porter, LL.D. 
Rey. G. Dalton, M.A. Rev. R. T. Smith, B.D. 

A. D. M‘Gusty, Esq., B.A. Rev. W. D. Stevenson, M.A. 
R. R. Garstin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Rev. H. West, M.A. 


Denis Crofton, Esq., B.A. 
Hon, Secs. 1 Rev. G. J. Stokes, M.A. 


Treasurer—The Munster Bank. 


The first list of Dublin contributors has also been received. It is as follows.:— 
Right Hon. W. Brooke 
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Rev. Henry Wests: tahoe dme d goose ONE £1 0 0 
Rev: Maxwell Closed bdo eae TE 40570 
A. D. M Gusty Beet. ee CH EE 15050 
Denis tege apa. stereos E 010'6 


The following are at present the Diocesan Representatives of the Society :— 


PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

Diocese of Exeter : Rev. Franklin Bellamy, St. Mary's Vicarage, Devonport. 

Archdeaconry of Hereford : Rev. J. S. Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath 
Yicarage, Ledbury. 

Archdeaconry of Salop : Rev. A. F. Forbes, Badger Rectory. 

be Lichfield : hi SS 

London : Rev. Henry Geary, 16, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

Norwich : Rev. F. C. Long, Stowupland, Stowmarket. 

Peterborough : Rev. A. F. Foster, Farndish Rectory, Wellingborough. 

Worcester : Rev. F. W. Holland, Evesham (Member of General and Executive 
Committee, and one of the Hon. Secretaries to the Fund). 

Archdeaconries of Canterbury, Maidstone, and Surrey : Rev. R. J. Griffiths, 
10, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


PROVINCE oF YORK. 

York : Rey. J. De Courcy Baldwin, Training College, York. 

Archdeaconry of Craven: Rev. J. C. Henley, Kirkby Malham Vicarage. 

IRELAND. 

Rey. G. J. Stokes, Blackrock, Dublin. 

The Rev. Horrocks Cocks, 19, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W., has also 
kindly offered his services among Nonconformist churches. 


D 


While desirmg to give every publicity to proposed identifications by officers 
of the Fund, the Committee beg it to be distinctly understood that they leave 
such proposals to be discussed on their own merits, and that by publishing them 
in the Quarterly Statement the Committee do not sanction or adopt them. 


Annual subscribers are earnestly requested to forward their subscriptions for 
the current year when due, at their earliest convenience, and without waiting for 
application. It is best to cross all cheques and post-office orders to Coutts 
and Co. 


The Committee are always grateful for the return of old numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement, especially those which are advertised as out of print. 


Ladies desirous of joining the Ladies’ Associations are requested to communicate 
with Mrs. Finn, The Elms, Brook Green, London, W 


Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement are now ready, and can be had on 
application to Messrs. R. Bentley and Son, 8, New Burlington Street. They are 
in green or brown cloth, with the stamp of the Society, uniform in appearance 
with “Our Work in Palestine," price one shilling. They can be obtained for 
any year by subscribers who have complete sets. 


Lieut. Kitchener’s Guinea Book of Biblical Photographs is now ready, and can 
be bought at Mr. Stanford’s establishment, 55, Charing Cross. It is recom- 
mended as a book for Christmas presents. It contains twelve views, with a 
short account of each. They are mounted on tinted boards, and handsomely 
bound. The following is the list of the selected views :— 
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The Valley of Sorek (1 Sam. vi. 12). d 
The Valley of Michmash (Judges xx. 31, and Isaiah x. 28). 
Mount Moriah. 

The Mosque El Aksa. 

Elisha’s Fountain (2 Kings ii. 22). 

Bethlehem. 

Interior of the Dome of the Rock. 

The Baptism in Jordan. 

. Cana in Galilee. 

10. Bethany. 

11. The “Via Dolorosa.” 

12. The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


All Lieut. Kitchener's views can be obtained at the same rate as the ordinary 
photographs of the Fund, of the agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 


ON UR H 


— 


JACOBS WELL. 


ONE of the few sites in Palestine, the identity of which has never been assailed, 
is that of Jacob's Well. It is situated a mile and a-half east of Nablus, on the 
edge of the Plain of Mukhna, and at the eastern base of Mount Gerizim. Captain 
Anderson, who examined it in 1866, cleared out the mouth, and was lowered by 
a rope to the bottom. He found it 75 feet deep, of a circular form, with a 
diameter of 7 feet 6 inches, and lined throughout with rough masonry. The 
bottom of the well was perfectly dry (in May), but the presence of a small un- 
broken pitcher proved that water is sometimes found in it. Captain Anderson 
thinks, however, that the well—into which every visitor throws a stone—was 
formerly very much deeper. Besides the stones, the débris of a ruined church, 
built over the well in the fourth century, have fallen into it and helped to fill it up. 
An offer has been made by Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, of Exeter, one of the subscribers to 
the Fund, to contribute the sum of £50 towards the complete clearing out of 
this well, so rich in Scriptural associations. The Committee have aceepted his 
offer, and propose to perform this work on the return of the Survey party. It 
is estimated that an additional £50 will be required for the labour, making £100 
in all; and it will be expedient to have the work superintended by the English 
officers of the Fund. When cleared out, however, steps should be taken to pre- 
vent its being filled up again, and the Committee would like to surround the 
mouth of the well with some sort of memorial stone-work, the nature and design. 
of which will be a matter for careful consideration. Should any subscribers desire 
to unite with Dr. Rogers in this interesting piece of work, their names will be 
gladly received by the Committee. 
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THE following is Lieut. Kitchener’s complete list :— 

1. Scene of the Return of the Ark. 

2. Scene of the Attack on the Philistines’ Camp by Jonathan and 
his Armour-bearer. 
. Mount Moriah, the Site of Solomon's Temple. 
. Proposed Site of Solomon’s Palace (Mosque El Aksa). 
. Elisha’s Fountain, 
. Bethlehem. 
. Interior of Dome of the Rock. 
. The Jordan. 
. Cana of Galilee, 
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10. Bethany. . 
11. Way of the Cross (The ** Via Dolorosa "). 
12. The Traditional Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
ap Jerusalem: View from Palestine Exploration Fund house on. 
ion. 
14. Citadel at Jerusalem. 
15. Abbey Church of St. Marie la Grande, Jerusalem. 
16. West Window of ditto. ` 
17. Cloisters of ditto. 
18. General View north of Jerusalem. 
19. Jeremiah's Grotto north of Jerusalem. 
20. Dome of the Rock, interior. 
.21. Ditto, showing architectural details. 
22. Sebil Keyat Bey, Haram Enclosure, Jerusalem. 
28. Kubbet el Abd, near Jerusalem. 
24. Bite of Bether (Bittir), near Jerusalem. 
25. Boundary of Judah—Kustul in the distance. 
26. Church of Santa Hannah, Beit Jibrin. 
27. Oave at Beit Jibrin (Columbaria). 
28. Fortifications at Beit Jibrin. 
29. Details of Arcade at Beit Jibrin. 
30. Adullam, showing the Caves. 
31. Ditto, showing the Site of the City. 
32. Ascalon: General View from East. 
33. Ditto: View from East Wall. 
34. Ditto: View on Sea-shore. 
35. Ditto: Tomb of Sheikh Mohammed el Messelli. 
- .96. Ditto: Well (Bir el Kushleh). 
' 87. Ashdod from the South. 
38. West Door of Church of St. John, Gaza. 
39. Interior of ditto (now used as a mosque). 
40. Mosque in Jamnia. 
41. Scene at Well, Jamnia. 
42. Makkedah (El Moghar) from the East. 
43. Valley of Elah, looking west, near Shochoh: scene of battle 
between David and Goliath. 
44. Ditto, looking East. 
45. Shefa Amr: Village and Castle. 
46. Ditto: Rock-cut Tomb. 
47. Church of St. Anne and St. Joachim at Seffurieh. 
48. Castle at Seffurieh. 
49.. Convent at Kusr-Hajlah (Beth Hogla). 
50. Masada from North- West, showing the Roman Bank. 
In addition to which the following have been taken for the Fund :— 
The Moabite Stone. Restored by M. Clermont Ganneau. 
The Vase of Bezetha. Found by M. Clermont Ganneau in his ex- 
cavations at Jerusalem; the most remarkable specimen yet discovered 
of possibly Syrian art of the Herodian or post-Herodian period. 


LADIES' ASSOCIATIONS. 


MzzrINGS have been held since our last Report in the following places, 
through the kind activity of various friends, who have exerted themselves in 


furtherance of our work. 
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On June 22 Justice Sir T. D. and Lady Archibald assembled their friends at . 
| 7, Porchester Gate. 

‘Mr. Denny spoke of the great interest he felt in the subject, he himself having 
been in the Holy Land. A description of the work hitherto accomplished in 
Palestine was then given, and also of the map of Palestine now in course of 
construction. 

On July 7 a meeting was held at Mrs. Whitehead's, at Harrow, and on July 
19 Mrs. Pierce Butler arranged a meeting, with the kind assistance of the Rev. 
W. €. Wheeler, who spoke and commended the subject to the friends present as 
one of practical importance as well as of sacred interest. 

This last meeting led to another on August 3 at the house of the Dowager 
Lady Herschel, Collingwood Hawkhurst, Kent. Mr. A. Herschel explained 
the object of the meeting and bade the friends present welcome. After the 
various points of interest connected with the Exploration in Palestine had been 
described, the Rev. H. A. Jeffreys spoke, summing up the topics which had been 
touched upon. 

On August 15, Clara Lady Rayleigh gathered a large party at her house, 
“ Tofts,” Chelmsford. Mr. R. Strutt and Col. Lovibond, R.E., both spoke. 
The latter expressed his special interest in the work carried on by his brother 
officers of the Royal Engineers in Palestine. The Rev. G. B. Hamilton, local 
secretary at Chelmsford, also spoke, and obtained the names of several ladies who 
were willing to join in forming a Ladies’ Association. The list was headed by 
the hostess, Clara, Lady Rayleigh. 

On August 24 a meeting was held at Nursling Rectory, Southampton, by the 
Rev. H. C. and Mrs. Hawtrey, and the interest shown was so great that two 
other meetings were offered by friends present to be held in the course of some 
weeks. 

We trust that all those who have helped us in arranging the meetings thus 
hriefly described above will accept our best thanks. There can be no doubt that 
these meetings do tend to increase the pleasure felt in studying Holy Scripture, 
that many a little illustration is gained which helps the reader to understand the 
sacred volume better, and that, therefore, those friends who aid us by attending 
the meetings and contributing to our Fund, do obtain in return something, not 
merely of pleasant amusement, but of knowledge, which has real value and 
importance in so far as it bears upon the elucidation of the Bible. 


ON THE MOUNTAIN OF THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


THERE is no ceremony of the law of Moses which possesses greater 
interest to scholars than that on the day of Atonement when the e Scape- 
goat” (as the Authorised Version has rendered it) was sent out into the 
wilderness. 

It is not my object to enter into the question of the true meaning of 
the term “the goat for 'Azázel," which represents the Hebrew text 
(Levit. xvi. 8), or to enquire whether this word is properly to be con- 
nected with the demon of that name who was supposed to inhabit 
deserted and ruined plaees, and to have been a fallen angel teaching 
many arts to mankind. (Book of Enoch, chap. viii.) The name is still 
applied (according to Gesenius) by some Arab tribes to an evil genius, — 
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but it is sufficient here to take the words of Josephus that the goat was 
“sent out of their coasts to the desert for an expiation and a supplica- 
tion for the sins of the whole multitude " (Antig. iii. 10. 3). 

According to the original law the scape-goat was set free and went 
away into the wilderness, but we learn from the Talmud that on one 
occasion a scape- goat found its way back to Jerusalem, and this was 
considered so ominous that an innovation was made, and the goat was 
effectually prevented from taking so unusual a course by being precipi- 
tated from the top of a lofty mountain. 

The tract Yoma of the Mishna, devoted to the ceremonies of the great 
Day of Atonement, gives a full account of the ceremony as performed 
at the later period. The high priest stood in the temple court with the 
two goats ‘‘for Jehovah” and “for Azazel” before him. To the horns 
of the latter he bound a tongue-shaped scarlet cloth to distinguish it, 
and the lots were then cast, it being considered of good omen if the lot 
for Jehovah fell in the right hand. 

The reason of the red cloth was, according to Maimonides, to distin- 
guish the goat, but the doctors of the Gemara, ever anxious to put an 
unnatural meaning to every act, quoted the passage, ““though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be white-as snow ” (Isaiah 1. 18), and asserted 
that the atonement was not acceptable to God unless the scarlet cloth 
turned white, which it ceased to do forty years before the destruction of. 
Jerusalem. 

The goat, when chosen, was sent out with a special messenger to a 
place called 7'zook, and passed on the road another place called Beth 
Hidoodoo. The passage in the Mishna runs as follows :— 

Yoma, chap. vi. : 

(4) ** And the nobles of Jerusalem went with him to the first taber- 
nacle, for there were ten tabernacles between Jerusalem and Tzook, and 
ninety stadia (Ris), and seven and an half stadia were one mile ” (Mil). 

(5) “At every tabernacle they said to him, Behold food, behold 
waters (Mim), and they went with him from one tabernacle to the next, 
except at the last, for they did not go with him to Tzook, but stood afar 
off and watched what he did. 

(6) “What did he do? He divided thescarlet tongue and placed half upon 
the rock and tied half between the horns of it (the goat), and he pushed 
it (the goat) backwards, and it rolled and fell down, and or ever it was 
half down the mountain every bone of it was broken. And he went and 
sat under the last tabernacle till the evening. 

(8) “And they said to the high priest, ‘The Agee has reached the 
desert. And how did they know that he had reached the desert? They 
made watch-towers on the road, and waved cloths, and knew that the 
goat had reached the desert. Rabbi Jehuda said, ‘ Was not this the 
great sign; from Jerusalem to the entrance of the desert (Beth Hidoodoo) 
was three miles? They went one mile and returned, and counted for one 
mile, and they knew that the goat had reached the desert.’ The foreign 
legend. Rabbi Ismail said, Was not this the sign, they tied the red 
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tongue to the gates of the temple, and when the goat had reached the 
desert it became white, since it is said, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be white as snow °?” 

We may here examine the three topographical terms here used. 

The Desert.—Midbar, ** wilderness." The word has, according to 
Dean Stanley, the idea of a wide open space without pasture. It is 
applied in the Bible (Josh. xv. 61) to a district including the northern 
shores of the Dead Sea, and extending at least to Engedi, and, on the 
west, apparently to the vicinity of Bethlehem. The distance from Je- 
rusalem to the entrance was three miles, and Tzook in this desert was 
twelve Jewish miles from the capital, and probably on some important 
road. 


Tzook comes from a root meaning ** narrow," and equivalent, according 


to Gesenius, to the Arabic Dák spelt with Dád. According to Bartenora 
the term applies to any prominent and lofty mountain, but it is generally 
taken to be a proper name, and in this view Maimonides, commenting 
| on the passage, agrees.* A precipitous mountain, probably a narrow 
ridge but lofty, and easily seen from a distance, with a road leading to 
it from Jerusalem, is required evidently at a distance of twelve Jewish 
miles from the capital, somewhere in the direction of the eastern desert. 

Beth Hidoodoo.—The word stands Beth Horon in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
which appears to be a corruption. In the Targum of Jonathan on Lev. 
xvi. the same no doubt is intended by Beth Hidoori, spelt with the He. 
Buxtorf translates the word, as does Surenhusius, * the entrance to the 
desert.” The root has, however, the meaning “to be sharp,” and the 
word Hidoodím means “wrinkles.” ‘This term would apply well to the 
knife-like ridges of the desert east of Jerusalem. 

The circumstances of the case may not perhaps allow of very certain 
identification, as it is doubtful whether either word is to be taken as a 
proper name; but there are indications which may perhaps point to the 
exact spot. 

The ancient road from Jerusalem to the desert, and to the curious ruin 
of Mird (Mons Mardes), is now traced throughout. At the distance of 
some six English miles from Jerusalem it reaches a long, narrow ridge, 
running north and south, having extremely steep sides and deep gorges 
running northwards, separated on the west by the Wady of ed Dekákín, 
and on the east overlooking the Buke/'a, or table-land above the Dead 
Sea. This ridge culminates in the high point called el Múntár, about 
half a mile farther east, and is bounded on the north by the precipitous 


* In another passage (Mishna Baba Metzia vii. 10) the word also occurs in the 
plural, li rasi tzookin, and in this case also Maimonides takes the word to apply 
as a proper name to 7zook, the Scape-goat Mountain. It is worthy of notice that 
the Arabic name Stk, under the feminine form Súliyeh, applies to a narrow ridge, 
Dhahret Sdktych ; a valley, Wady Sükiyeh; and a well Bir Sdktyeh, in the 
same desert four miles east of Neby Yiíkin. The distance from Jerusalem 
prevents identification with Tzook, but the origin of the name is probably the 
same. 
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. valley of Mukelik, above which, a little farther north, is the peak called 
el Haddeidún. ` 

The name Hidoodoo, which, as we have seen above, means sharp or 
knife-edged, is applied to two points in the same district, under the 
Arabic equivalent form Haddadíyeh, having an identical meaning, and 
the term Haddeidún is not improbably a corruption of the Hebrew 
Hadúdim. Thus the Beth Hidoodoo would be the entrance to the district 
of sharp ridges which is peculiar to this part of Palestine. 

Itis remarkable also that there are a series of wells, at the average 
distance of three quarters of a mile apart, all along the ancient road to 
this ridge; and, finally, it is still more interesting to find one of these, 
the first upon the ridge itself, bearing the name Sik. 

This name has been collected by Mr. Drake as written with Sn, in 
which case it may be rendered “ well of the market,” though why a well 
in the middle of the desert should be so called is not apparent. The Sin 
and Sád are, however, so closely allied that they are not unfrequently 
confused, and some words (such as Sunt, the acacia) may be written with 
either. Curiously enough, this is the case with all words from the root 
Sák, including Súk. (See Freytag Lex.) Spelt with the Sad the Arabic 
is the exact equivalent of the Hebrew Tzook, for the last letter is a Kof, 
representing the Hebrew Kop. 

The antiquity of these wells is certainly considerable. Many of them 
are reservoirs hewn in the rock with great care and labour. "They exist 
in a part of the country quite uncultivated, and are evidently intended 
for travellers along the road, which also shows marks of antiquity, being 
hewn in the face of the cliff in parts. The exact length of the Hebrew 
mile it is not easy to determine, but the Bis as determined from 
Maimonides appears to have been 125 yards, which would give six and 
a half English miles as the total distance from Jerusalem to Tzook. 
This brings us to the summit of El Müntàr, and the Bir es Sük may 
be supposed to mark the site of the last tabernacle. 

These indications seem to point to the ridge of el Múntár as repre- 
senting the Took of the Talmud, and the exact point whence the scape- 
goat was rolled down into the valley beneath. 

CLAUDE R. CowpER, Lieut. R.E. 


Tth August, 1876. 
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THE following points of interest have come out in preparing the no- 
menclature of Sheets 16 and 18 since the publication of the July 
Quarterly Statement. 

1. Joshua’s Altar on Ebal.—The site is very possibly represented by 
the modern sacred site called '44mád ed Din, ‘monument of the faith,” 
on the top of Ebal. This discovery is specially interesting, because the 
tradition cannot well be either Christian or Samaritan, but is preserved 
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by the Moslem peasantry. I hope to collect further information on the 
subject on our return to Palestine. o 

2. Gomorrah.—Ihe general opinion of scholars is in favour of the 
cities of the plain haying been situate at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. ‘There is a point, however, which has never been, as far as I am 
aware, fully brought out. The cities, which seem to have been com- 
paratively important places, must have been supplied with water. The 
immediate neighbourhood of the north shores of the sea is quite desti- 
tute of springs, only one small salt spring having been found near the 
Rujm el Bahr. 

There is, however, one good spring a little farther south, namely, the 
> Ain Feshkhah, where a city might have been situate on the shore of the 
lake, A little farther north is De Sauley's proposed site for Gomorrah, 
Khirbet Kumrán, a name which has no connection with the Hebrew 
Amrah, meaning “ depression,” and suggesting a site on the shores of 
the lake, but is probably derived from the root Kumr, meaning ‘to be 
white or dusky,” and possibly connected with the white cliffs on which 
it stands. Itis worthy of note, however, that the name ' Amriyeh, which 
is the proper equivalent of the Hebrew, applies to a Túbk, or ““table- 
land,” and to a large valley close to the Rds Feshkhah. This is the 
nearest approach to the name Gomorrah (or more properly, as in Gen. 
x. 19, Amorah) yet discovered in this direction. 

3. The Early Christian Ebal and Gerizim were situate, as 1 have 
pointed out in the paper on Samaritan topography, near Jericho. I 
have proposed the two conical summits north and south of the gorge of 
Wady Kelt. The northern has traces of ruins upon it, and is called by 
the curious title Nusb ’Aweishireh, of the meaning of which there is no 
doubt. Nush means anything standing erect, a cairn, a column, a mile- 
stone, or a crag; the other word is the plural of ’Ashireh, “a tribe," 
and the whole may consequently be translated “the monument of the 
tribes." A tradition on the subject may very easily be collected, as the ' 
Abu Nuseir Arabs who inhabit this district are remarkably intelligent ; 
but at first sight one naturally connects the title with the early 
Christian tradition as to Ebal and Gerizim, which are described as two 
peaks close together. (See Q. S. April, 1874, p. 74).* 

4. Archi and Ataroth (Joshua xvi. 2).—Important places on the 
boundary of Benjamin. The first is no doubt represented by the name 
' Arik, applied to a village called ` Ain 7 Ari, in exactly the required posi- 
tion.  Ataroth is defined apparently in Josh. xviii. 13: “Ataroth-Adar, 
near the hill that lieth on the south side of the nether Beth-Horon." 
This is the position of the present village of et Tíreh. These two identi- 
fications, if accepted, are of great value in fixing the tribe boundaries. 

5. The towns of Dan.—The following is the list of the cities of Dan, 


with the old identifications accepted before the Survey, and all appa- 
rently satisfactory : 


* The name Beit Bint el Jebeil collected for this point by De Saulcy, also 
recalls the Gebal of Jerome. 
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l. Zorah. . . . . . Surah, Robinson. 

2, Eshtaol . . . . . Eshu'a, Vandevelde.: 
3. Ir Shemesh . . . . "Ain Shems, Rob. 

4. Shaalabim . . . . Selbit, Vand. 
VAJAD fran ae Xalo Rob. 

6. Jethlah d 

Kleng Ee EEN 

8. Timnathah . . . . Tibneh, Rob. 

9 


Miron 00.0.0 Akar; Rob. 
10. Eltekeh 4 

11. Gibbethon 

12. Baalath ar eae 

13. Jehud . . . . . el Yehudiyeh, Vand. 
14. Bene Berak . . . . Ibn Ibrak, Vand. 
15. Gath Rimmon . . . 

16. Mejarkon and Rakkon 

Papo my.) overt EE 


Of those missing, Mr. Drake supplied an identification, supposing Elon 
to be the same as Elon Beth Hanan, and the present Beit’ Anan, in a 
position fitting the consecutive order of the list. To this I may add five 
proposals, which are all, I believe, new. : 

Jethlah, between Ajalon and Elen, is probably Beit Tul. This supposes 
only the loss of the weak letter Yod, and is in the required direction. 

Eltekeh, a place which was near the plains, and of some importance, as 

‚we gather from the inscription of Sennacherib, in which it is mentioned 
with Timnah, Banai-Barka, Hazor (Yazur), and Beth Dagon, all towns 
of the tribe of Dan. (Records of the Past, vol.i.) The most probable 
site seems to be Beit Likieh, at the edge of the hills, north-east of Latrun. 
This supposes the loss of the weak letter Teth, of which there are several 
examples. Neubauer supposes this to be the Kefr Likitia of the Talmud. 
(Midrash kha, ii. 3.) 

Gibbethon may possibly be the present Gibbiah, or Kibbiah, between 
the sites of Eltekeh and Baalath, the final on being lost, as in the cases 
of Ajalon, Ekron, &c., &c. 

Baalath might possibly be the large ruin of Balata, in the low hills 
south of the great Wady Deir Ballut, which seems to have formed the 
boundary of Dan.* 


* Gibbethon is mentioned in the Talmud as the opposite boundary (perhaps the 
southern) to Antipatris, in a district including Beth Shemesh (Midrash Ekha, IT. 
2, Neubauers Geog. Tal. p. 72). Baalath is also made in the Talmud a 
frontier town of Dan and Judah (Tal. Jer. Sanhed. i. 2). This is, perhaps, best 
explained by placing Baalath of Dan at Balin, as proposed by Neubauer. In 
this case Gath Rimmon (e, “high Gath”) may be the Philistine Gath, as 
Jerome and Eusebius supposed it to be, as it is not otherwise mentioned in the 
book of Joshua. It is evident that the boundary given to Judah in Josh. xv. 10 
is not the final boundary after the tribe of Dan was given its lot, because Zorah, 
Eshtaol, and Ekron, here given to Judah (vv. 33, 45), were afterwards given to 
Dan. Josephus gives Jamnia and Gath to the tribe of Dan (Ant. v. 1. 22), 
seeming to make the Nahr Sukereir the boundary, as Reland also has drawn it 
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Rakkon appears to have been not far from Jaffa; the name is very 
probably connected with Rakkath, meaning " shore,” and may, perhaps, 
be recoverable in the name Tell er Rekkeit, applying to a high point, 
now covered by an accumulation of blown sand, and situate close to 
the mouth of the river 'Aujeh, to which the title Mejarkon, “yellow 
water," would very properly be applied. 

These identifications agree with the idea of consecutive order, and 
are all well within the territory of the tribe, leaving only Gath Rim- 
mon to be sought. 

6. Towns of Benjamin.—Besides the two border towns already noted, 
we find a Gederah of Benjamin (1 Chron. xii. 4), probably the present 
Jedíreh, north-west of Jerusalem, and a town called Irpeel, somewhere 
in the north-west part of the territory of Benjamin, which is not 
improbably the modern Rafat, a name closer in reality than in appear- 
ance to the Hebrew (Josh. xviii. 27.) 

1. The Onomasticon furnishes two more identifications, namely, Gedrus, 
“a very large town at the tenth mile from Diospolis (Lydda) to those 
going from Eleutheropolis.” This is evidently Jedireh, a large ruin with 
early Christian remains exactly ten Roman miles from Lydda on the 
road to Beit Jibrin (Hleutheropolis). It may be remarked in passing 
that the name Eleutheropolis has possibly left a trace in that of the ruin 
of el Atr, close to Beit Jibrin. The Onomasticon wrongly identifies 
this Gedrus with the Gedor of the Bible (Josh, xv. 38), the present Jedur, 
but the site may very probably represent Gederah of Judah (Josh. xv. 
36), as pointed out by Mr. Grove, in which case the identification is of 
much importance as regards the boundaries of the tribe. 

Gallaa, a town mentioned in the Onomasticon as in the neighbour- 
hood of Ekron, is probably the modern Jilia in that direction. Jerome 
does not appear to have visited it, but identifies it with Gallim (Isa. x. 
30), in which the Onomasticon is again wrong, as Gallim was north of 
Jerusalem. 

8. “The Valley of Vision,” GEHAZION.—The prophecy seems to 
apply to a town (Isa. xxii. 2) “a joyous city.” A large ruin called 
Jokhdhún exists south of Jerusalem, situate on a high point whence all 
the surrounding country is visible. The word is the proper equivalent 
of the Hebrew term. 

9. Talmudical Cities.—Three towns are mentioned together in the 
Talmud as being in the district of Daroma (Tal. Bab. Gittin, 57a), 
Caphar Bish, Caphar Shihalim, Caphar Dikrin. The first was so called 
(** Evil city ") because of its inhospitality, and the latter ** because every 


(leaving a good many towns of Judah beyond the boundary). Sukereir is the 
nearest approach to the Shicron on the boundary which I have been able to find 
on the map. The LXX reads Shochoh, which would also agree with the line of 
Wady es Sunt indicated by the Talmud. Shicron and Sukereir come from 
equivalent roots, meaning ‘‘to drink,” and therefore applicable to water. There 
is a Khtirbet Sukereir near the river. The wording of the Hebrew (Josh. xv. 11) 
also may be thought to agree with this line, but the question is one of much 
difficulty. 
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wife in that city brought forth a man child” (Dikra). This last has 
"been identified by Neubauer with the modern Dhikerin near T. es Safi. 
— In the same district are the ruins of Beshsheh and Sheikh Khalid, which 
may represent the other two places, as they are all in the district of 
Upper Daroma. 

10. Suffa.—There are some curious facts about this place which may 
perhaps point to its being Ramathaim Zophim. (1) The word is the 
proper equivalent of Zuph (plural Zophim). (2) It is situate within the 
boundaries of Mount Epkraim, and (3) is close to Beth Horon, which 
was given to the Kohathite Levites ** with its suburbs." Samuel belonged 
to this family and was the descendant of a certain man named Zuph. 
(4) Between Gibeah of Saul and Ramathaim Zophim lay Sechu, pos- 
sibly the present Swweikeh in the required position. (5) At Suffa is a 
sacred place called Sheháb ed Din, **the hero of the faith,” which might 
represent the tomb of Samuel, transferred at quite a late historical 
period to Neby Samwil. 

Whether this can have any connection with the Zuph of Saul’s 
famous journey is another and very difficult subject. 

Another place, called Umm Sitffa, equivalent to the Hebrew Mizpeh,, 
exists farther north on the road from Samaria to Jerusalem. This would 
be a very suitable position for the Mizpeh of Jeremiah (chap. xii.), which 
is not necessarily the Mizpeh of the book of Samuel, as the name was a 
common one and applied to at least four distinct places. 

11. Daroma.—This title was considered equivalent to the Hebrew 
Negeb by the early Christians, and applied to the “south land,” or 
“sunny land” (as the name signifies), south of Hebron and Beit Jibrin. 
It was also in Crusading times the name of a town (Darum) south of 
Gaza. The Talmud, however, mentions two districts of the name, 
* Upper and Lower Daroma,” or ‘‘ Great and Little Daroma " (Tal. Jer. 
Mod Katon, ii. 5) (Of. Neubauer Geog. Tal. p. 63). The plain of 
Daroma extended to Lydda on the north, and the three towns men- 
tioned above (No. 9) stood in Daroma (which agrees with the identifica- 
tions proposed). There is an uncultivated district extending from near 
Ramleh to Ekron and Jamnia, which is called Wády Deirán. The word 
comes from the root Deren, meaning “dry” (the district having no 
springs) Thus this is exactly equivalent to Daroma or Negeb (“dry 
country ”), and no doubt represents the “ Upper Daroma” of the 
Talmud. 

12. El Keniseh.—This name is applied by the peasantry to the present 
mosque at Yebnah, of which we have a plan. The word means either a 
church or a synagogue, and is of Aramaic origin. The building at Yebnah 
is about the same date as the white mosque at Ramleh, and its plan 
forbids us to suppose it was ever a church. It is not improbable that it 
stands on the site of the old synagogue of Jamnia, which must have 
existed at the time that this town was the seat of the Sanhedrim after 
the destruction of Bether. There may, however, haye been a church 
there when Yebna was a Crusading fortress. 


CLAUDE R. CONDER, Lieut. R.E. 
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EMMAUS. 


THE interest taken in all sites connected with New Testament history 
always surpasses that regarding the scenery of events recorded in the 
Old. Ihave often been asked the question, “But what have you done 
to illustrate the Gospels?” And the references to places mentioned by 
the Evangelists do indeed bear but a small proportion to the space 
devoted to sites of far less interest. But the reason is simple: the 
number of places noticed in the four gospels is extremely small. Whilst 
the Old Testament contains the names of between 500 and 600 towns of 
Western Palestine, the following list of twenty-two almost, I believe, if 
not entirely, exhausts the topography of the New Testament :— x 


1 Aenon. "Ainún, C. R. Conder. 
2 Antipatris. Ras el "Ain. 
3 Bethabara. "Abára, C. R. C. 
4 Bethany. el 'Aziriyeh. 
5 Bethsaida. et Tell, Robinson. 
6 Bethlehem. Beit Lahm. 
7 Cesarea (Pal.). Kaisarieh. 
8 Cesarea Philippi. Banias. 
9 Cana. 
10 Capernaum. 
11 Chorazin. Kerázeh. 
12 Emmaus. Khamasa, C. R. C. 
13 Ephraim. et Taiyibeh, Rob. 
14 Jerusalem. el Kuds. 
15 Nain. Nein. 
16 Nazareth. en Nasrah. 
17 Salem. Salim. 
18 Shechem. Nablus. 
19 Sychar. ’ Askar. 
20 Sidon. Saida. 
21 Tiberias. a  Tubariyeh. 
22 Tyre. Sûr. 


Thus it will be seen that there was comparatively little room for dis- 
covery as regards New Testament history, with three important excep- 
tions. 1st, Ænon, the name of which, though occurring on Vandevelde’s 
map, seems to have escaped notice before my paper on the subject in 
the Quarterly Statement. 2nd, Bethabara, in searching for which 
students have been guided by early Christian tradition, the name never 
having been recovered until the Survey party obtained it as applying 
to one, and one only, out of some seventy fords of the Jordan, nearly all 
of which were previously unknown. 3rd, Emmaus, for which I have now 
a site to suggest which appears to have been previously quite unknown. 

The name Emmaus is apparently a later corruption of the ancient 
Hebrew form Hammath, dérived from the existence of a thermal spring. 
Thus Hammath of Naphtali was called later Emmaus, and the connection 
between the two names is noticed by Josephus. “Now Emmaus, if it 
be interpreted, may be rendered ‘a warm bath,’ useful for healing” 
(B. J. iv. 1. 3, and Ant, xviii. 2, 3)., And again, Emmaus Nicopolis, the 
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modern "Amwás, was celebrated for its healing spring in early Christian 
times, and the memory of this is probably preserved in the name Bir et 
Táaún, or “Well of the Plague,” still applying to a well in the village. 

Thus in modern Arabic the name Hammath, or Ammaus, might occur 
under varions forms, according as it preserved the original Hebrew 
guttural represented by the Arabic He or Khe, or transformed it to the 
"Ain, and according as it preserved the Hebrew terminal or reproduced 
the later final letter. The forms thus obtained would be Hammata, or 
even Hammam (* a hot bath ” in Arabic), Khamata, Hamasa, Khamasa,. 
*Amáta, or? Amwás, of which it will be seen the form Khamasa is not the. 
most corrupt, as compared with the original. 

So much, then, as regards the name; it remains to inquire whether: 
other requisites are also fulfilled. 

The only indications of position furnished us are as regards distance. 
from Jerusalem. Thus we read (Luke xxiv. 13), “ And, behold, two of, 
them went that same day to a village called Emmaus, which was from. 
Jerusalem about threescore furlongs.” The more general account in 
St. Mark's gospel giving only, “as they walked and went into the. 
country.” (Mark xvi. 12.) 

Josephus appears clearly to intend the same place in his account of © 
the sale of Judæa (B. J., vii. 6, $ 6), by the orders of Vespasian. 

* However, he assigned a place for eight hundred men only, whom he- 
dismissed from his army, which he gave them for their habitation; it is 
called Emmaus, and is distant from Jerusalem threescore furlongs." 

The distance of the ruin of Khamasa from Jerusalem is about eight. 
miles, which is sufficiently close to the seven and a half miles which are 
represented by the sixty stadia to satisfy the expression ‘‘ about three- 
score furlongs.” It is close beside one of the ancient Roman roads 
leading from tbe capital to the plain near Beit Jibrin. 

There is, further, no doubt that the site is ancient. The ruin exists 
close to the modern village of Wady Fükin,and on the ledges imme- 
diately west of the houses there are still to be found the remains of 
Jewish rock-cut sepulchres, whilst on the east, beside the spring, is the-- 
ruin of a little church called Khiirbet * Ain el Keniseh, ** ruin of thefoun- - 
tain of the church." The meaning of the name seems to be lost, and,.. 
as far as I am able to discover, there is no Arabic root whence it would 
naturally be derived, nor has the word any known -signification.* It. 
was, indeed, in endeavouring to discover whether the name had a. 
Hebrew origin that I found the connection which probably existed with 
the forms Emmaus and Hammath, and thus was naturally led to inquire: 
whether the distance agreed with that of the New Testament Emmaus. 


* There is an Arabic root, Khams, whence are derived Khamseh, “five,” andi 
Khamis, “fifth.” And another, Khams with the Sad, whence comes Khamseh,. 
** a flat place between hills with soft soil” (Freytag). From this latter root are- 
probably derived the names of several ruins called Khamis. The present word 
differs, however, from any of these, being pronounced Khămăsa, and written. 


with the Sin. 
(0) 
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The notes taken on the spot descriptive of the site were made in 
ignorance of its identity, and are similar to those which are collected of 
every ruined site irrespective of its historical importance. 

The extreme prominence of the situation of the Maccabean town 
Emmaus Nicopolis caused it immediately to be assumed, in the 4th 
century, as identical with the New Testament site, without reference to 
its distance from Jerusalem, which is about twenty miles, or 160 stadia. 
Some of the later MSS. of the New Testament do indeed read 160 instead 
of 60 furlongs, and on the strength of these readings Dr. Robinson has 

- endeavoured to support the early Christian view; but the best autho- 
rities read sixty, and Mr. Grove has clearly pointed out that the 
narrative of the events renders it highly improbable that the longer 
distance should be correct, as the disciples leaving Emmaus after 
‘sunset arrived in Jerusalem to find the eleven still gathered together. 
"The time required for a distance of eight miles would be about three 
hours, but the distance from Jerusalem to Emmaus Nicopolis and back 
would be considerably over the ordinary day's journey of a modern 
native of Palestine, requiring at least sixteen hours. (See ‘Bible 
Dictionary,” article ** Emmaus.") 

In the 14th century the site of Emmaus was changed, and fixed at the 
“village of Kubeibeh, seven miles from Jerusalem towards the N.W. 
The origin of this late tradition is unknown, but a fine church of 12th 
-or 13th century architecture has lately been uncovered in the grounds 
where a new monastery and hospice for travellers are being erected. 
‘This spot I visited, and took measurements of the church, in May, 1875. 
A plan was also made by M. Le Comte rather before that time. 

It remains to give some description of the site now proposed as repre- 
‘senting the Scriptural Emmaus, which is so hidden away in a corner that 
nothing short of systematic survey would have ensured its recovery. 

Descending towards the great plain by the fine Roman road which 
passes by Solomon’s Pool and runs along a narrow ridge south of Beit 
”Atab, before arriving at the ruined village of Hubin, the traveller 
obtains a peep at a narrow valley well watered and filled with shady 
gardens of orange and lemon. On the west slope stands the village of 
Wad Fúlán, and the hill rises behind it bare and rocky, pierced by 
ancient sepulchres now used as storehouses. A low spur extends 
between this valley and a small tributary on the east; upon this slope 
lie the ruins of Khamasa. In the tributary valley is a low precipice of 
rock, and under this a spring of clear water and a little pool. Just below 
the spring are the remains of a little church standing close to the rocky 
ledge. This is called Khiirbet ’Ain el Keníseh, ruin of the fountain of 
the church.” A little lower down the valley are other ruins called 
Khirbet Kudeis, probably meaning “ruin of the sacred place," or “ sanc- , 
tuary” (in the diminutive form). 

The church or chapel measures 33£t. in [length by 18ft. in breadth 
(interior), having an apse at the east end 12ft. diameter. It is not well 
oriented, bearing 66° Mg. in the direction of its length. The walls are 
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standing to the height of some six or eight feet, but no arches remain. 
The masonry throughout is very rough, and somewhat resembles that of 
another small church a few miles farther north, at a place called el Kabi, 
where the arches are pointed. The ashlar is only rudely squared, and 
averages about one and a half to two feet in length of the stones. Upon 
one stone a rude boss was observed. There were no masons’ marks 
visible, and indeed in this style they do not appear ever to occur. The 
interior of the apse, which was domed, was covered with a hard cement. 
These indications seem to point to the chapel having been built in the 
12th or 13th century, as it resembles in general character the church of 
St. Jeremiah at Abu Ghósh. Two rude caves exist some some fifty 
yards west of the chapel, in the side of the precipice. The ruins of 
Khamasa consist of scattered stones and of the remains of a rectangular 
building measuring 24ft. by 34ft. The masonry in this is similar to that 
of the church. f 

The existence of these mediæval ruinsis interesting. The site evidently 
has been regarded as sacred in Christian times, but, as far as our present 
information goes, it cannot have been ever the traditional Emmaus, for 
down to the 14th century all geographers placed the Scriptural site at 
^ Amuwás (Emmaus Nicopolis), and since that period tradition has pointed 
to Kubeibeh, seven miles from Jerusalem, where the remains of a 
splendid Crusading church still exist. It is possible that some tradition 
might be obtained on the spot, but of this we heard nothing at the time, 
and as the identification did not then present itself to my mind, I con- 
tented myself with sketching and planning the ruins. 

The proximity to the main Roman road and the choice character of 
the immediately surrounding territory render this a very probable site 
for the home of the disbanded Roman soldiery. The name and distance 
agree, as shown, with the requirements of the case, and as no other site 
has been found by us bearing any title approaching to that of Emmaus, 
the identification is evidently the most satisfactory yet proposed for this 
interesting place. 

CLAUDE R. CoNDER, Lieut. R.E. 


THE ROCK ETAM. 


Judges xv. 
i 15th July, 1876. 

WHILST surveying the district called el 'Akub, “the ridges," lying 
west of the Judsan watershed, we spent some time in hunting for this 
famous site in the neighbourhood of Zorah and Eshtaol, and in the 
midst of Samson’s native country. It occurred to Sergeant Black and 
to myself that the nearest approach to the name was in the modern 
Beit ”Atab, supposing a change from the final M. to B, of which we 
have several instances, such as Zibneh for Timnah, Ze, (See Quarterly 
Statement, 1874, p. 18.) 
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. A further confirmation of this identification I pointed out later 
(Quarterly Statement, 1875, p. 12), in the fact of the existence at this 
site of a cavern of peculiar character, answering to the “cleft in the 
rock Etam,” mistranslated “top of the rock Etam” in the Authorised 
Version. 

I have just met with a further indication in the same connection. In 
preparing the nomenclature of the sheet (No. 17) on which the place 
‘oceurs, I was led to search for the meaning of the name Bir el Hasúta, 
which is given to this curious cave. It has not, as far as I can find, 
any meaning in Arabic, but it corresponds with the Hebrew word, 
nnton (Hasutah) which is translated “a place of refuge.” Thus the 
name seems to indicate that this place has been used from a very early 
time as a lurking or hiding place, as we gather it to have been in the 
time of Samson. 

Beit’ Atdb is a modern village, though there are traces of antiquity 
about it, including a rock-cut tomb. It seems probable that in the time 
of Samson no town existed here, as it would in such a case most pro- 
bably have been mentioned with the fourteen Shephelah towns in its | 
neighbourhood. Etam has been confounded with the Etam of Solomon, 
which was situate farther east, probably near the pools of Solomon. 
This name has been recovered in the modern ’Ain °’ Atán, to the east of 
the pools. 

Beit 'Atáb stands, as has been previously explained, on a rocky knoll, 
answering well to the meaning of the Hebrew word translated *'rock," 
quite bare of trees and consisting almost entirely of hard, barren lime- 
stone. This peculiar summit stands up from a plateau on the east, 
where is a good olive grove and a spring, by which we encamped. On 
the west the ground falls rapidly, and thus, though not really at a 
great elevation as compared with the surrounding hills, Beit 'Atàb is 
very conspicuous on all sides. > 

The cavern is in all some 250 feet long, running in a S.S.W. direc- 
tion. Its average height is about five to eight feet, and its width about 
eighteen feet. The west end of the tunnel is supposed to be about the 
centre of the modern village, but is now closed, as is another entrance 
about half way along. The east end leads to a vertical shaft six feet 
by five feet and ten feet deep, in the sides of which are niches, as if for 
lamps. Itis from this shaft that the cavern has been called Bir, or 
* well. The shaft is about sixty yards from the spring which supplies 
the village with water, and which is called ’Ain Haud. The whole 
cave is rudely hewn in the rock. 

The site so chosen is close to Zorah and Eshtaol, and on the border of 
the mountain country of Judah. The site of Ramoth Lehi is to be 


sought in the same district, possibly at the present "Ain Maktush, near 
Kesla. 
CLAUDE R. CONDER, Lt. R.E. 


NoTE.—There was another site of the name Etam (Chron. iv. 32), 
which is probably the ruin called ' Aitün to be found on the Survey Sheet 
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near En Rimmon (Umm er Rúmmámin), in connection with which it is 


. mentioned. Vandevelde has confused this site with that of the Rock 


Etam, and places Lehi at the modern Lelíyeh, which does not contain 
the Hebrew guttural Cheth. 


LETTER FROM REV. SELAH MERRILL. 
(Reprinted, by kind permission, from the Athenæum.) 
Beirut, Syria, June 28, 1876. 

MY last expedition east of the Jordan occupied eighty-one days, 
ending with the 5th of May, and I devoted more than half this time to 
the valley and foot-hills lying immediately east of the river, and between 
the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Between the Lake of Tiberias 
and the Jabbok the region is one of great fertility, and not the unpro- 
ductive desert that it is usually represented to be. The Yarmuk, on 
the north, is a large river; and the Jabbok, on the south, is a river of 
respectable size. Between these no less than eleven living streams, 
more than half of which can be called large ones, flow down from the 
hills to water the plain. Canals carry the water from these streams in 
all directions, and irrigate the vast wheat-fields which are the pride of 
the valley. The valley is from three or four miles to about six miles in 
width. In the valley itself there are no ruins; but it is an interesting 
fact that there is a ruin in every case just at the point where these 
streams leave the foot of the hills. On my map I have marked thirteen 
such ruins, several of which appear to have been places of wealth and 
importance. These towns were practically in the valley, but in many 
cases just off from the great thoroughfare leading from north to south, 
and so situated that, while they had a good head of water in the fountain 
or stream behind them, they had spread out before them the fertile 
plain, with its marvellously winding river, beyond which the western 
hills rose in grandeur. The region, however, on the east side of the 
river, from the Jabbok south as far as Wady Nimrin, is of an entirely 
different character, being desolate and barren, owing to the fact that 
there are no fountains or streams flowing down upon it from the hills, 
From the Wady Nimrin to the Dead Sea the plain is fertile again, 
since Wadies Shaib, Kefrein, and Hesban send down an abundant 
supply of water. : 

I made diligent search in the region of Wady Yabis for the site of 
Jabesh Gilead. I examined every ruin and all the prominent hill-tops, 
and am confident that the name ‘‘ Jabesh” is not preserved except in 
the name of the wady itself. Robinson passed hastily through this 
section, and had his attention called to a ruin bearing the name of Hd 
Deir, situated on the south side of Wady Yabis, where there are some 
important remains; but he did not visit the place, and probably was 
not aware that itis perched upon an eminence very difficult of access, 
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and quite off from the road leading from Pella to Gerash, on which 
Eusebius states that Jabesh Gilead stood, at a distance of six Roman 
miles from Pella. I am quite sure that Robinson would have seen the 
impropriety of suggesting this as the site of Jabesh Gilead, if he had 
visited the place itself. On the road leading over the hills 
from Pella to Gerash, at a distance of one hour and forty minutes 
from Pella, are the remains of a large and very ancient town, 
bearing the name of Miryamin. This is the only important ruin in 
that immediate section, and the distance corresponds well with that 
given by Eusebins. In Saul's time (1 Sam. xi.) there was a great battle 
at Jabesh Gilead, in which the Ammonites were beaten; and about 
Miryamin there is abundance of room for an army to operate, which is 
not true of Ed Deir. Miryamin commands a view of Jebel esh Sheikh, 
Safed, Tabor, Khaukab, all the northern part of the Lake of Tiberias, 
and a great deal of the Jordan valley and the hills of Ephraim and 
Judah beyond; while in the east Kulot er Rubud presents an imposing 
appearance. A number of angles were taken from Ed Deir and 
Miryamin, and also from every other important ruin or point visited. 

I am surprised that Robinson’s map should place Kurkama on the 
north of Wady Yabis, while his text states that it is on the south side. 
He did not, however, visit the place. Murray’s map also places it on 

_the north. At the mouth of Wady Yabis there are ruins called Mazabil. 
These aro on the south side. Following the road from here in a south- 
easterly direction, we first climb some hills, and then come out on to 
a large plateau, in the centre of which, a little less than one hour from 
Mazabil, are the ruins of Kurkama. The situation is a fine one, with 
broad fields about it, and the ruins indicate that this place was once a 
large and important city or town. I do not know what ancient name 
“Kurkama” may be a corruption of ; but a Karkor is missing, near 
which the remnant of the Midianite host, under Zebah and Zalmunna, 
was encamped when it was overtaken by Gideon (Judges viii.); and it 
would seem to have been near the Succoth region, which lies im- 
mediately north of the Jabbok, for the men of Succoth were afraid to 
give food to Gideon’s men, lest they should bring upon themselves the 
vengeance of the Midianites, in case the Hebrew captain was unsuc- 
cessful against them. 

Gideon went up by the route which certain desert tribes lying to the 
eastward usually took, but it is not stated how far he went. The 
distance, however, does not appear to have been great, since it is stated. 
that, after the battle, he got back to Succoth before sunrise, which he 

_ could not have done had Karkor lain very far to the east. It is possible, 
of course, that these two names have no connexion, and the statements 
just made are to be regarded as suggestions merely. 

In connexion with Miryamin, I should say that on the road leading 
to Pella squared stones and columns are scattered for some distance, 
which would indicate, perhaps, that Jabesh Gilead, after its decline, 
furnished building materials to Pella, its prosperous rival at the foot of 
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the hills below. Pella, called at present Fall, and not “ Fahil," is 
beautifully situated on the Jirm el Moz (pronounce o like o in rose), and 
has an abundant supply of water. In Kiepert's map, ** 1875," I notice 
that Pella is placed on the second stream north of the Moz; and the 
same 1s true of the map in Baedeker’s new Handbook. The hills about 
Pella are full of tombs, some of which have only recently been opened 
by the Arabs living near. In these I found a couple of Christian in- 
scriptions in Greek. In the hill just back of the town, and at a point 
which overhangs the wady and fountain, there are the remains of a 
church, and in front of the city there are the remains of what appeared 
to have been another church of immense size. 
Some distance north of Fah'l I found a fine natural bridge spanning 

deep wady. The bridge is from twenty to thirty feet wide, eighty to 
one hundred feet high, about seventy yards long, and the great arch is 
twenty-five to thirty feet in height, at the highest point. The wady ` 
runs from east to west, and the banks are very steep, and the bridge 
forms a striking object. West of the bridge, and at the bottom of the 
wady, there is a large hot sulphur spring, of 103 degs. temperature. 
The spring is on the north side of the wady, and about it are founda- 
tions of large squared stones, of which several tiers remain in position, 
and also some broken columns. Robinson and Ritter do not mention 
this hot spring, nor is it noticed in the valuable and scientific work of 
Lartet. And in the books at my command here I do not find that either 
the bridge or the winns have been noticed at all. Neubauer refers to a 
passage in the Jerusalem Talmud where the words ‘‘ Hamtha of Fah'l^ 
occur in connexion with the travels of a certain Rabbi Zeira, which he 
is inclined to identify with Pella, although he does not seem to be aware 
of the existence of any hot spring. At the mouth of Wady Zerka there 
was formerly one or more large hot springs, and an old man of the 
Arabs, whom we found there, told us that, when he was a boy, the 
springs were large and the water so hot that he could hardly bear to 
bathe in it; but in Ibrahim Pasha’s time a large canal, which still 
exists, was dug just above the springs to carry water from the river to 
the plain, and since that time the springs have been worthless. The 
place is now a marsh, and the water merely tepid. There is a tel near 
by which retains. the name, Tel el Hamma,—and also the level plain 
justabove there is called Ard el Hamma. The words “el Hamma” 
point to the fact of hot springs. Five or six miles south of the Jabbok, 
near the road leading from Hs Salt to Damia and Aablús, there is a 
arge salt spring, which, however, dries up in summer. At Tel el 
Hammam, on the Shittim plain, there is another hot spring, and the 
ruins about the tel show that the place has been occupied by a town of 
considerable size. This tel is about three miles north-west of Tel er 
Rama, which is identified with Libias, Julias, and Beth Haram. I 
examined the hot sulphur springs at Callirrhoe, and brought away 
water for analysis. We have the direct testimony of Josephus that 
Herod the Great visited these springs during his last illness. There 
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are no ruins of any kind at Callirrhoe to show that it was ever a place 
of resort, and, besides, these springs are very difficult of access; and it . 
has always been a matter of wonder to me how a person in Herod’s con- 
dition, suffering as he was, and near to death, could possibly make the 
journey to Callirrhoe, which, in the very best times, must have been 
fatiguing even to people in health. And I have found a statement, 
although I cannot now give my authority for it, but think it is from 
Ptolemy, to the effect that the springs at Callirrhoe were often con- 
founded with those at Libias, or Livias. While it seems impossible that 
Herod should have been removed to Callirrhoe, it is very reasonable 
that he should have visited Livias (the spring, as I have said, is at Tel 
el Hammam), which is in the plain opposite Jericho, and a little less 
than three hours distant from the Jordan, and which was doubtless a 
very pleasant resort for invalids. I made a careful examination of the 
hot springs at el Hamma, or, as they are generally called, the hot 
springs of Gadara. This, I judge, was the finest resort in Syria. The 
little plain on the banks of the Yarmuk, where they are found, is about 
a mile long by three-fourths of a mile wide, and two-thirds of this space 
is covered with ruins. The building material was the hard black basalt. 
_ One of the attractions of the place was a beautiful theatre, of which I 
made a plan, as I did of the whole valley. The books report the number 
of springs here as high as eight or ten; but there are only four, and a 
very large one three miles up the valley to the east, at M’Khaibeh, 
making in all five. The largest of the el Hamma springs is sixty yards 
in length by twenty in breadth, and the average depth is about six 
feet. The temperature is 103 degs. The hottest spring is 115 degs. 
Two of these springs combine and flow in one channel to the river, 
while the largest spring just mentioned flows to the river in a channel 
ofits own. The amount of water flowing in these two channels com- 
"bined, I estimate to be equal to one, stream twenty-one feet wide and 
‘twenty inches deep, with a rapid current. The temperature of the large 
spring at M’Khaibeh is 112 degs., and the volume of water flowing from 
‘it is equal to that from the three springs at el Hamma combined. Three 
mills are run by water at over 100 degs. temperature; and, while the 
millers have to endure the terrible smell of sulphur, they can, on the 
other hand, congratulate themselves that their wheels will not be blocked 
by ice in the winter. M’Khaibeh, which I have just mentioned, is a 
tropical paradise. I counted there as many as eighteen different tropical 
trees and shrubs, and above the tangled mass of trees and vines and 
vegetation there rise at least two hundred graceful palms, the whole 
forming a splendid sight to look down upon from the neighbouring 
hills, such as can be found nowhere else in Syria. Special attention 
was paid to the singular mixture of basaltic and limestone formations 
in the valley of the Yarmuk (which the Arabs call Maradira, and not 
** Mandhür"), but I cannot speak of those at present. Gadara is at the 
top of the mountains south of the hot springs, and about three miles 
distant from them. Its situation is commanding, and the spectators 
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from the upper seats of the westernmost of its two theatres could enjoy 
one of the finest prospects in Palestine. Five great fortresses were in 
sight, besides the whole country, rich in cities and villages, from Hermon 
almost to Jericho; and at their very feet the Sea of Galilee, covered, as 
it then was, with vessels, and surrounded with life. The splendid view 
from this point is worthy of being described with great minuteness of 
detail. What remains of Gadara shows that it was a place of elegance and 
wealth. Josephus speaks of the villas about it; and at one place, three 
miles a little south of east from the city, near a large cistern, I dug down 
and found a beautiful tesselated pavement. Four miles east of Gadara, 
on the road leading to Capitolias (now Beit er Ras), was a temple, and the 
foundations and some portions of the columns which remain show that it 
was a structure of more than ordinary size and magnificence. Between this 
temple and the city itself the way was lined with tombs. In prosperous 
times this city of the dead, with its elegant and costly sepulchres, must 
have been one of the attractions of the place, as well as its temples and 
theatres, and wonderful prospect, and its hot baths at the foot of the 
mountain below it. Here at Gadara, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Jews had a flourishing school, and the Rabbis used to visit the 
springs, and walk for recreation along the shaded banks of the river. 
The far-famed springs at Tiberias are insignificant in size in comparison 
with those at el Hamma, and it seems a pity that the delightful waters 
of the latter should flow on for ever without being enjoyed by those who 
would appreciate and be benefited by them. It may be well to give a 
list of the hot sulphur springs in the Jordan valley. They are at 
Tiberias, at Gadara, at Wady Hammet, Abu Dhableh, north of Pella, at 
the mouth of Wady Zerka (not the mouth of the river itself, for the 
mouth of the river is fully eight miles from the mouth of the wady), at 
Tel el Hammam, near Livias, in the Shittim plain, and at Callirrhoe. 
The latter, indeed, is notin the Jordan valley, but it is appropriately 
mentioned in connexion with the series on the east side of the river. 
Those at Tiberias and Callirrhoe are the hottest, while those at Callirrhoe 
and Gadara send forth the greatest volume of water. 
SELAH MERRILL. 


THE SHAPE OF THE MOABITE STONE. 


Tuer Rev. F. A. Klein writing to the Atheneum (Aug. 12, 1876) on 
the finding and destruction of this monument, insists that the stone 
was rounded at the lower end. The restoration by M. Clermont 
Ganneau (i.e., the photographer of the Fund), from his own squeeze, 
shows it square. Mr. Klein says, however :— 

“I have seen it repeated again and again in the Atheneum, and books 
and pamphlets, probably on the authority of the statements in the 
Athenceum, that the Moabite Stone was square at the lower end, and not 
oblong, though I had plainly stated that it was nof so. 
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“I would, therefore, for the information of those who are anxious to 
know the truth on the subject, positively declare that the Moabite Stone 
was rounded off at the lower end in exactly the same manner as at the 
upper end. I could not possibly be deceived on the subject, as l saw 
the stone in the daytime, with both my eyes open, and drew a sketch of 
it, not after some weeks from recollection, but at the time and on the 
spot, as I still have it in my sketch-book. An exact copy of it was 


published in the Illustrated London News. As regards the measure, I ` 


could not give it with the greatest exactness, as I took it by the span, 
and subsequently ascertained it approximately in feet and inches. 

“ Ifthe ‘restored Moabite Stone’ presents a square form at the bottom, 
this is no proof that my sketch is incorrect, but simply that there is 
some mistake in the restoration of the monument; and there is not the 
least doubt that, if properly restored, it will have an oblong shape at 
the lower end exactly in the same manner as at the upper end. I am 
sure that scholars who take an interest in this most valuable monument 
of antiquity will be glad to get as many reliable particulars about the 
same as possible, and, besides, it seems that the question of round or 
square shape may in some manner affect the inscription (at least, the 
two or three lower lines) itself, and thus has become of some im- 
portance.” 


SAMARITAN TOPOGRAPHY. 


1. THE Samaritan BOOK or JOSHUA. 
9. THE SAMARITAN CHRONICLE. 


A MINUTE inspection of the topography of the Book of Joshua, and 
of the Old Testament generally, leads to the striking discovery that 
the information concerning that partef Palestine occupied by Ephraim 
and the half tribe of Manasseh is extremely fragmentary as compared 
with that relating to other portions of the country. 

A few words will be sufficient to make this clear. 

(1) In the first place, we have no account of the conquest of this 
part of the land. The first eight chapters of the book record the 
taking of Jericho, and of the eastern hills as far as Bethel, and Ai near 
Bethel; the building of an altar on Ebal follows immediately in the 
Hebrew text (Josh. viii. 30), without explanation as to the history of 
the conquest of this part of the land. 

In the Septuagint version, however, the order is here different, and 
the first verses of the next chapter (Josh. ix. 1, 2) precede the account 
of the ceremonies at Shechem. Thus the destruction of Ai is in this 
order followed by the general description: “When all the kings which 
were on this side Jordan, in the hills, and in the Shephelah, and in all 
the coasts of the great sea over against Lebanon . . . heard, They 
gathered themselves together to fight with Joshua and with Israel 
with one accord.” The erection of the altar on Ebal then follows. 
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Even in this order the account is extremely short and general as 
compared with the detailed history of the campaigns which follow; the 
first in the south, including the siege and taking of seven cities, and 
the next in the north, recording the invasion of Galilee and the defeat 
of the league of six kings of Northern Palestine.. 

The Book of Joshua itself contains no indication that Mount Ebal 
was near Shechem, but in Deut. xi. 30 we find the two mountains 
defined as being “in the champaign (Arabah, generally rendered 
** desert") over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh.” The plain 
or oak of Moreh, famous in the history of Abraham, is connected with 
Shechem in the expression, * Unto the place of Shechem, unto the 
plains of Moreh” (Gen. xi. 6). Josephus, in a more definite manner, 
places the two mountains at Shechem (Ant. iv. 8. 44), defining the 
situation of the altar as “not far from the city of Shechem, which is 
between the two mountains, that of Gerizim, situate on the right hand, 
and that of Ebal on the left.” 

Thus there is no reasonable doubt as to the position of these moun- 
tains; yet in the fourth century we find Jerome writing (Onom. s.v. 
Gebal) :— 

“A mountain in the promised land where, by order of Moses, an 
altar was built. There are near (juxta) Jericho two mountains close 
together looking towards one another, one of which is called Gerizim, 
the other Ebal. Nevertheless, the Samaritans say that these two 
mountains were near Neapolis (Shechem), but they err enormously 
(sed vehementer errant), for they are some distance apart, nor could 
the voices of those blessing and cursing be heard, which is said to have 
been the case in Seripture.” 

And again, under the head Golgol, Jerome makes a note: “Near 
which the mountains Garizin and Gebal are recorded to have been 
situate. But Galgalis a place near Jericho. Therefore the Samaritans 
err who desire to point out the mountains of Garizin and Gebal near 
Neapolis, when Scripture bears witness that they were near Galgal.” 

It is probable that the two points referred to by Jerome are the 
prominent peaks now called Túweil el ’Akabeh and Nuseib ° Aweishtreh 
(e, “the monument of the tribes”), either side of the road from 
Jericho to Jerusalem along Wady Kelt. It appears, however, that 
this was merely a hearsay report, probably obtained by Jerome from 
Jews who had not forgotten their old animosity to their Samaritan 
rivals. 

(2) To return to the subject more directly under consideration, the 
next point of importance to notice is that out of the list of thirty-one 
royal cities (Josh. xii.) only one can be identified with certainty as 
being in Samaria, namely, Tirzah, the last of the list. The first sixteen 
are allin Judah and Benjamin. No. 17, Tappuah, as following Mak- 
kedah, is probably one of the two towns of that name situate in Judah. 
No. 18, Hepher, is unknown, but may perhaps be the Hepher of the 
Talmud, in Galilee. No. 19, Aphek, is either in Judah or in Galilee. 
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No. 20, Lasharon, seems identified as being the modern Sáróna, in the 
"Ard el Húmma, or Lower Galilee, and the subsequent names to No. 
30 inclusive are in Galilee, or close to the shore, within the confines of 
Judea. 

Thus only one remains, namely, Tirzah, or Thirsa. According to the 
LXX. version, and according to the later Talmudic writers, the Thirza 
of the Bible was not in Samaria, but was a place called Tir’an (pro- 
bably the modern Tor’an, in Galilee. (See Midrash Shir-hash-Shirim, 
vi) The Targum also on 1 Kings xiv. 17 reads Tir’ aita for Tirzah. It can 
scarce be doubted that something is wanting in this list of royal towns 
when we consider that Samaria, roughly speaking, occupied about a 
third of the area of Palestine, and contained towns such as Shechem 
(which is mentioned in the Book of Joshua as a city of refuge), Thebez, 
Arumah, En Tappuah, and Zereda, which we should naturally expect 
to have been equal in importance to those of Judæa or Galilee. 

(3) Proceeding to the account of the tribe boundaries, we find the 
definition of that of Manasseh entirely omitted. The south boundary 
of Ephraim is the north limit of Benjamin, and can be very distinctly 
traced, though every name has not as yet been recovered. The division 
between Ephraim. and Manasseh is defined by only three points, 
namely, the brook Kanah ( W. Kanah), Asher-ham-michmethah (’ Aséreh, 
C.R.C.), and Tanath Shiloh (the ruin of Pana according to Vande- 
velde). The north boundary of Manasseh is entirely unknown, though 
we may gather from the possessions of Issachar and Zebulon that it 
was almost identical with the north boundary of Samaria. There is a 
striking contrast between this very deficient account and the extremely 
detailed description of the boundaries of Judah and Benjamin, and of 
the northern tribes. 

(4) We further find that there is no list of the cities of Ephraim or 
of Manasseh, and an apparent lacuna occurs in Josh. xvii. 9, “these 
cities of Ephraim are among the cities of Manasseh,” which has no 
apparent connection with the context, and refers to no extant list. 
One city of Ephraim—En Tappuah (now ’4tu/, according to Robinson) 
is, however, given in another verse. The LXX. version has a curious 
reading of repejuv6os, instead of ‘ these cities,” due to the very cramped 
form of the Hebrewtext. The separate cities of Manasseh, Bethshean, 
Ibleam, Dor, Endor, Taanach, Megiddo, are enumerated, and it is 
worthy of note that none of these are in Samaria, except possibly Dor. 
There is, however, a Dúra in Lower Galilee, which may be the place in- 
tended, for these towns are enumerated as “three countries.” The 
LXX. gives three names—Bethshan, Dor, and Megiddo. 

This entire absence of any list of Samaritan towns contrasts in a 
striking manner with the enumeration of 150 cities in Judæa, and of 
about eighty in Galilee. 

(5) One other curious point remains to notice. In Joshua xxi. we 
have the list of Levitical cities, and again in 1 Chron. vi. we have the 
list, taken apparently from a more ancient document. The comparison 
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is instructive. In the tribe of Judah were nine of these towns ; the 

names in the two lists agree with one exception, and that perhaps easily 

explained. One town also is omitted in the listin Chronicles. In Ben- 

jamin were three cities, one omitted in the less perfect record. In Dan. 
the lists also agree, but are imperfect. In Asher were four, the lists 

agreeing with one slight difference. In Naphtali also the lists have but 

slight variations, but in the tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Issachar 

the variations are greater, as will be seen below. 


Josh. xxi. SRM 1 Chron. vi. 
Shechem (in Samaria). Shechem (in Samaria).' 
Gezer (1n Judza). Gezer (in Judza). 
Kibzaim (in Samaria). Jokmeam. 

Bethhoron (in Judza). Bethhoron (in Judza). 
Taanach (in Galilee). Aner (in Samaria). 
*Gath Rimmon (in Judæa). Bileam (in Samaria). 
Kishon. Kedesh (in Galilee). 
Daberah (in Galilee). Daberah (in Galilee). 
Jarmuth. Ramoth (in Samaria). 
En Gannim (in Galilee). Anem (in Samaria). 


It is evident from the above comparison that a considerable con- 
fusion, not accounted for by mere errors of transcription, occurs in 
reference to Samaritan towns. 

(6). The territory of the tribe of Dan extended, according to the 
statement of Josephus, over the whole plain of Sharon (Antiq. v. 
1.22) to Dor—Tantúra. If this statement be accepted, it is very remark- 
able that the whole of the towns of Dan may be identified with places 
south of the River’ Auja, and therefore within the boundaries of Judæa. 
The total of the number of the towns of Dan is not, however, given in 
the Book of Joshua. 

The points thus remarked may be briefly summed up: 

Ist. We have in the Book of Joshua no account of the conquest of 
Samaria. 

2nd. We have, apparently, no list of the royal Samaritan cities. 

3rd. We have no description of the boundaries of the two great 
Samaritan tribes similar to those of the northern and southern 
tribes. y 

4th. We have no list of the Samaritan cities. 

5th. A considerable discrepancy exists between the names of 
Levitieal towns in the two parallel lists of Chronicles and of 
Joshua in that part of the country belonging to Samaria. 

6th. The towns of Dan lying in Samaria must be considered to be 
omitted if we accept the boundaries assigned by Josephus to the 
tribe. 

The outcome of these facts seems to me, when taken with the wón- 
derful consistency and perfection of the topography of Judæa and 


* In each list the*town is enumerated as belonging to Manasseh. Gath 
Rimmon belonged, however, to Dan. 


/ 
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Galilee contained in the Book of Joshua, to be that the book as we now 
have it is incomplete in the portion referring to Samaria. 

It will be found also that in the Old Testament, taken as a SCH, 
there are only about forty Samaritan places noted out of some 500 or 
600 places in Western Palestine. 

The Jewish hatred of the Samaritans rose by the early Christian 
period to so great a pitch that the Mishnic doctors avoided even men- 
tioning the name of Samaria. Thus in the Talmud altogether only 
some half-dozen Samaritan towns are noticed. In describing Palestine 


the Mishna (Sheviith, ix. 2) divides it into Judea, Galilee, and Perea, by ` 


which Samaria is apparently intended, though the name properly only 
applies to a district east of Jordan. It is not therefore from Jewish 
sources that we can hope for information as to Samaritan topography. 

In considering the question of Samaritan topography, it is first neces- 
sary to define the limits of Samaria. This task I have attempted in a 
former paper. (See Quarterly Statement, April, 1876, p. 67.) 

The southern line as laid down by Josephus (B. J. iii. 3. 5) appears 
to have been the great valley called Wády Deir Ballút, which rises near 
Libben (the ancient Lebonah), and leaves Shiloh within the territory of 
Judea. Antipatris, fixed at Rds el ’Ain (see the distances given, 
Quarterly Statement, January, 1876, p. 13), is thus, as stated in the Tal- 
mud, a frontier town, and Anuath (Aina, C.R.C.) and Borceos (Brukin, 
C.R.C.) are both found on the frontier line. This boundary may perhaps 
represent an encroachment of some ten miles on the territory of 
Ephraim, being about that distance north of the boundary of Benjamin. 

The north boundary is defined by the towns of Bethshan (Beisén), 
En Gannim (Jenin), and Caphar Outheni (Kefr Adhán, C.R.C.), being 
probably commensurate with the northern boundary of Manasseh. 
Bethshan and the valley of Jezreel at one time belonged to Samaria, 
but were subsequently taken by the Jews, in memory of which annexa- 
tion the 15th and 16th of Sivan were kept (Megilla Taanith, iii. 8). This 
may possibly account for the curious line drawn by Josephus, making 
Xaloth (generally placed at Zksal) and En Gannim (Jenin) some fifteen 
miles south of the former, both frontier towns. 

It is doubtful whether the Jordan valley We to Samaria. Pos- 
sibly in the time of Christ it was, as now, a “no man’s land,” but it 
appears clear that the Roman highway from Galilee to Jerusalem, along 
the Jordan valley by Jericho, was used by pilgrims at that period. 
(See Matt. xx.) 

It is also doubtful whether the territory of Samaria reached the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Josephus claims the great plain as far as Ptole- 
mais (’Akkeh) as belonging to Judea (B. J. iii. 3. 5); but the Rabbini- 
cal writers of the Gemara make Antipatris a frontier town, and assign 
Caphar Saba (Kefr Saba) to Samaria (Tal. Jer. Demai, ii. 2), PRISE 
Cesarea was inhabited by a mixed people, Jews, Greeks, and Samari- 
tans. (Tal. Jer. Abodah Zarah, v. 4.) Some doctors regarded this town 
as part of the “land,” others as Samaritan. Frequent fights took place 
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in it between Jews and Samaritans in the 5th century A.D., and it is 


called in one passage “the land of life,” in another “ the city of abomi- 


nation.” 

It seems certain that Manasseh reached to the sea-coast (Josh. xvii. 
10, “and the sea was his border;” and again, ver. 9, “the outgoings 
of it were at the sea"). It seems probable, therefore, that the extent of 
Samaria differed at different periods, a conclusion which may be sup- 
ported from Samaritan accounts, and by the fact that three toparchies 
were taken from Samaria and added to Judea by Demetrius Soter. 
(1 Mace. xi. 34, and Ant. xiii. 4. 9.) 

The natural sources whence we might expect to obtain information 
as to the topography of Samaria are the Samaritan chronicles, but un- 
fortunately nothing of any great antiquity has as yet been discovered 
among these interesting people, except the three rolls of the Thorah, or 
Law, the most ancient manuscript of which is at present a sealed book 
to Europeans. It seems, however, that some light may be derived even 
fromthecomparatively late documents which we possess, the topography 
of the more important of which may be briefly examined. 

The first of these is generally known as the “Samaritan Book of 
Joshua,” and probably dates from the close of the 13th century. It was 
published at Leyden in 1848 A.D., by M. Juynbol, from an Arabic MS. 
in Samaritan character, and the original, which he translates with 
copious notes, is thought to have been compiled from an early Sama- 
ritan and from three later Arabic chronicles. The earlier part is dated 
1362 A.D., and the later 1513 A.D. 

The second, called El Tholidoth, or “ The Generations,” is com- 
monly called ** Neubauer's Chronicle,” being published by that scholar 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1869, in Hebrew character, with transla- 
tion and foot-notes. It professes to have been commenced by Eleazar 
ben Amran, in 1149 A.D. (544 A.H.), and the second portion to have been 
added 200 years later by Jacob ben Ismael, being carried down as late 
as 1859 by other hands. The original still exists at Nablus, in the 
hands of the high priest; and 1 was informed that each priest added to 
it a short account of the most important events during his career. 

The first Chronicle contains the names of about thirty places, and 
forty altogether are enumerated in the latter, the great majority in this 
case being Samaritan towns. 


II. 


The Samaritan Book of Joshwa is divided into two distinct parts, the 
first of which only is of special interest, being apparently derived from 
some earlier work. It brings down the history of Israel from the date 
of the conquest to the time of Samuel, whose predecessor, Eli, was from 
a Samaritan point of view the earliest schismatic, and the founder of a 
new and heretical temple at Shiloh in opposition to that built by Joshua 
on Mount Gerizim. 

During the two hundred and sixty years of Divine favour, when 
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Israel was governed by King Joshua and his nine successors, sacrifice 
was offered on Gerizim, and the Sabbatical years and payment of tithes 
duly observed. The schism between the children of Judah and the 
Kusaniya or “orthodox,” as the Samaritans call themselves (a word 
which the Jews converted into Cutheans according to one theory), dates 
from the time of sin, after the death of Samson, when the divine glory 
disappeared from Gerizim. 

The history of the conquest under Joshua, as here given, appears to 
be a sort of legendary paraphrase of the Bible narrative from a point 
of view quite contrary to the Jewish. For, whilst it appears certain 
that aholy place of some kind existed at Shechem, as we gather from the 
words in Josh, xxiv. 26, “and he took a great stone and set it up there 
under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord” (or holy place of 
Jehovah), a site which is with much reason identified with the “ pillar 
that was in Shechem” (Judges ix. 6), and with the present Jám4'a el 
> Amúd, or “mosque of the pillar;” yet, on the other hand, we find 
Shiloh to have been the gathering-place of Israel in Joshua's time 
(Josh. xxii. 9), and very probably the place where the tabernacle was 
pitched, which militates against the Samaritan account of the schism 
agreeing with that of the Mishna. 

The book opens much in accordance with the Biblical narrative, but 
no less than four chapters are devoted to the history of Balaam and to 
his death, being an enlargement of the one Biblical verse (Josh. xiii. 
22), “Balaam also, the son of Beor the soothsayer, did the children of 
Israel slay with the sword," an episode interpolated in an apparently 
unaccountable manner in the middle of a topographical chapter both 
in the Hebrew and also in the Septuagint. 

The episodes of the spies, of the sin of Achan, the fraud of the 
Gibeonites, and the league of the cities of Gibeon, Kirjath, and Beeroth 
(compare Gibeon, Kirjath-Jearim, Beeroth, and Chephirah, Josh. ix. 
17), also receive many embellishments, and long imaginary speeches 
are put in the mouths of the characters. 

The battle of Ajalon follows in order, and the flight of the kings to 
the cave of Makedah or Fakedah (probably an error of the Arabic 
transcriber) near a place called Kasaha. Makkedah is by a later 
Samaritan account identified as not far from Mount Gerizim.* 

The next chapter (ch. xxi.) contains an account of the advance on 
Shechem, and of the miraculous discomfiture of the enemy. 

** For God on that day wrought a miracle in the sight of.the enemies. 
For to those who would have fled a flame came forth before them to 
burn them, and a spirit stood before them, so that the horses and their 


riders fled together and were slain together, when they heard the shout | 


of the children of Israel. And for them the hours of the day were 
lengthened as God promised them, until they had made an end at that 


* Captain Warren tells me that the Samaritans offered to show him the site at 
a distance of some twelve hours from Nablus. It may consequently be marked 
on the Survey and can easily be recovered, : 
4 


ER 
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time. Nor was one of their enemies left alive when the battle was 
finished. Then the king sent from Maharun (possibly el Mahriineh, near 
Dothan) a letter to Eleazar the priest, and fastened it to the wings of a 
dove.” The victory was thus communicated to him, “and the signs 
and wonders which had been shown to them were written therein.” 

** Then they departed and went and purified themselves, Joshua and 
allthey who were with him. For a great river descended from the 
Mount of Blessing and watered the plain, and to it the king went down 
with all his host." 

This account reads strangely like an echo of some lost chapter of the 
history of the invasion by Joshua, but the following episode is even 
more closely connected with part of the country not noticed in the 
Bible narrative. 

In chapter xxvi., after the division of the land and the building of the 
temple on Gerizim, ‘‘ which citadel was called Samaria,” and the es- 
tablishment of Nabich, the son of Gilad, of the tribe of Manasseh, as 
king over the two and a half tribes returning to beyond Jordan (com- 
pare Josh. chap. viii. and xxii) we find an account of a new league 
against the children of Israel under the leadership of Saubac, king of 


- Faris, and the kings of the following towns :— 


l. Armunieh the great. 
2. Rumieh the less. 

3. Saida. 

4. El Keimun. 

5. Damascus. 

It is remarkable that these places may all be easily identified, as may 
the names el Lejjún and Merj el Kebir, or “ great plain," which occur 
in the same narrative, as being in or around the plain of Esdraelon. 
Thus on the north of the plain are the towns of Rummaneh and Rumeh, 
west of the great plain is the village of Saida, and on the east, accord- 
ing to the list of Thothmes III. (see last Quarterly Statement), was an 
ancient town called Damesku, whilst el Keimán and el Lejjün are the 
modern names of two places in the plain itself. 

This consistency in topographical detail suggests that the story, 
though embellished with magic incidents fit for the histories of the 
Thousand and One Nights, has some foundation on an older and more 
trustworthy historic document. 

It is unnecessary to give the history in detail. The challenge was 
brought to Joshua in the plain of Balata (evidently near the modern 
village Balata) in the region of the Holy Mountain ; Joshua sends back 
a defiance, and proceeds with his army to el Lejjún ; by magic art he is 
enclosed in seven walls of iron, the foe having collected their forces in 
el Keimún (a few miles farther north). From this position he is rescued 
by Nabich, and the giants defeated and slain. With this episode the 
history of the wars ends, and no account is given of the conquest of 
Galilee, though the possessions of Israel are described as extending to 


Lebanon. 
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In chniduding the sketch of this curious work I may give a list of the 
places mentioned in its pages. 


List OF TOWNS MENTIONED IN THE SAMARITAN Book oF JOSHUA. 


1. Jelil =, Gal gal. 
2. Iriha = Jericho. 
“3. Makedah = Makkedah. 
4, Kasaha. e 
5. Maharun = Mahariineh? 
6. Armunieh = Rummaneh 3 
8. Saida = Saida? 
9. el Keimun = Tell Keimün. 
10. esh Shám = Damascus? 
11. Samrún on Gerizim. : 
12. Merj Balata = wes near Balata. 
13. Jebel el Barakeh = izim. 
14. el Lejun = e Lejjun, 
15. Merj el Kebir = Mery Ibn "Amir, 
16. 'Am in Neshab near the last. ` 
17. Merj el Baha = Plain of Moreh. 
18. Kefr Ghuweirah = *dwertañ. 
19. el Màiteh | Gerizi 
20. el Maia | Va SAGE: 
91. Fer’ata = Ferata. 
99. Yàfa = Jafa, 
23. Lidd = Lydda. 
24. B. Jibrin = B. Jibrin. 
25. Ghuzzeh = Gaza. 
26. Seilün = Shiloh. 
27. Beit el Mukuddis = Jerusalem. 
28. Yasuf =  Yasüf. 
29. Fundeka = Funduk. 
30. D Lahm = Bethlehem. 
31, Nablus =, Shechem. 


Thus out of a total of 31 places, 13 are within the confines of 
Samaria, and most of these are not mentioned in the Bible narrative. 


III. 


The Samaritan Chronicle is a more sober document, though it also 
goes back to the beginning, and gives the astronomical reckoning from 
Adam. Some of its topographical details are of much value. 

Gerizim.—The most important Samaritan site is the mountain now 
called Jebel et Tor, the Samaritan and in all probability the ancient 
Jewish Gerizim. The fifth article of the Samaritan Creed was the 
assertion that Gerizim was the chosen abode of God upon earth, ‘* Over 
it is Paradise, whence comes the rain.” Here Adam and Seth raised 
altars, here Melchisedec, servant of “the most high God,” was met by 
Abraham, for Gerizim the Samaritans hold to the present day is the 
highest mountain in the world, the only one not covered by the flood, 
though they admit that Ebal, just opposite (which overtops Gerizim by 
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. 200 feet) is to the eye, though not in reality, more lofty. Here, to 


continue the history of this famous site, Abraham offered up Isaac, the 
very spot being shown on the eastern brow of the mountain (see 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1873, p. 66). The probability that this, 
rather than Jerusalem (as Josephus and the Talmudists affirm), is the 
true site of the place in the land of Moriah which the patriarch saw 
afar off, has been ably argued by Dean Stanley (‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,” 
p. 246). The Samaritans read Moreh for Moriah, and connect the site 
with the plain of Moreh, where Abraham pitched his tents (Gen. xii. 6). 

Gerizim was also the site of Jacob’s vision, and of Bethel, according 
to the Samaritans. Hence Luz also was identified by them with a 
ruined town near the foot of the mountain. Finally, it was on Gerizim, 
and not on Ebal, from their point of view, that Joshua erected first 
an, altar, afterwards the tabernacle, and finally a temple. The Samari- 
tan text reads “* Gerizim” for “ Ebal” in Deut. xxvii. 4, and in Deut. 
xi. 30 the words “opposite Shechem ” are added, to define the position 
of the two mountains, in contradiction to the Jewish statement that 
Ebal and Gerizim were nearer Jericho ( Tal. Bab. Sota, 33b). 

In the Samaritan Chronicle the following passage occurs (Journal 
Asiatique, 1869, p. 435) :—*“ Luz, which is Shomron, the place where 
the good King Joshua built a temple near the holy tabernacle. It is 
likewise Mount Joshua.” Thus even the site of Shomron was trans- 
ported to this centre, which formed a sort of loadstone for Scriptural 
localities, unless the Samaritan Shomron, or ‘‘ Watchtower,” was a 
place distinct from that of the Bible (1 Kings xii. 25), the Sebaste of 
Herod. The exact site of the Samaritan Luz is not as yet fixed.. 
Major Wilson places it near the place of sacrifice at the western foot of 
the peak from information derived on the spot from the peasantry. 
Another account given to me, though not perhaps trustworthy, places:. 
it at’ Ain Sdrin, a fine spring east of the summit, to which a curious 
tradition, resembling the story of Susannah and the elders, now 
attaches. It is evident that the identification of Luz as on Gerizim 
was rendered necessary by the tradition that Bethel was here to be 
sought, as we read (Gen. xxviii. 19), “but the name of that city was 
called Luz at the first.” There is, therefore, no ground for identifying 
this with the Luz of Judges i. 26, which was in the ‘‘land of the 
Hittites,” probably the present Luweizeh, near Banias. 

The Altar on Ebal.—As regards the episode of the reading of the law 
and the building of an altar on Mount Ebal (Josh. viii. 30), a further 
piece of information derived from the Survey here naturally finds a 
place. The Jamia el °’ Amid, or “ Mosque of the Pillar,” has been 
identified by Dr. Williams as the scene of the reading of the law and 
the site of the ‘‘ pillar which was in Shechem ” (see Quarterly Statement, 
April, 1873, p. 71, Major Wilson's paper on Ebal and Gerizim). The: 


* The Book of Joshua also speaks of Gerizim, “ which citadel was called! 


Samaria.” 
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site seems in all respects satisfactory, but the position of the altar on 
Ebal, where, according to the Septuagint, Joshua inscribed Deuteronomy, 
<a copy of the Law of Moses” (Joshua viii. 22), in the sight of the 
people, has been sought in vain, for it seems to have escaped notice that 
there is a Mukám, or sacred site, a little farther north, on the ridge of 
the mountain, but not at the highest point, which is still called 
?Amád ed-Din, “the Monument of the Faith." This site has at least 
as good a right to be claimed as representing the situation of Joshua's 
altar as has the Jami’a el’ Amiid to be considered as standing on the 
place of the *pilar in Shechem," which was by the sanctuary of 
Jehovah. The name Imád ed Din was heard by Dean Stanley as 
referring to the mountain. The Mukám is shown on Murray’s map, 
but without a name, and the identification of the site is, I believe, here 
“proposed for the first time. i 

The survival of this name is all the more interesting when we con- 
sider how constant has been the Samaritan tradition placing the altar 
on Gerizim. 

In curious contrast to the centralisation of the Samaritan sites 
Tound their holy mountain, which is still the ** Kibleh ” of the faith, are 
the words of Psalm lxxviii. (ver. 9-11, and 67-69.) 

** The children of Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle. 

** They kept not the covenant of God, and refused to walk in His law. 

“ And forgat His works and His wonders that he shewed them. . . . 

* Moreover He refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Ephraim. 

** But chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which He loved." 

Shechem.—Placed beneath the holy mountain, Shechem, the natural 
capital of Palestine, remains still the last Samaritan refuge. Here 
Melchisedec lived, and, according to their version of the passage (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18), “Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem." Here is the 
mosque of Hizn Yakúb, “the family of Jacob," and east of the town the 

"two sites of Joseph's tomb and Jacob’s well, in the identity of which 
‘both Samaritans and Jews agree with the Biblical narrative (see Gen. 
2xxxii. 18; Josh. xxiv. 30; John iv. 12). 
Joshua's: Tomb.—Next in importance to Moses, the great prophet 
- whose like, according to the Samaritan translation of Deut. xxxiv. 10, 
was never to appear on earth again, the “blessed King Joshua” is the 
most important character in the Samaritan list of saints and heroes. 
"Yet, curiously enough, his tomb seems to have been lost to them. The 
Book of Joshua records the burial of this hero at Timnath Serah, in 
“Mount Ephraim (Josh xxiv. 30), a site which has been identified with 
"the modern Tibneh. For an account of the tomb, see the Quarterly 
‘Statement, October, 1873, p. 143. . It is worthy of notice that the great 
«tree at Tibneh, which is a sacred spot, has the name Sheikh et Teim, 
‘that is, “the elder the servant of God.” The same title is applied to 
the mosque at Shiloh, Jám'a et Teim, “ mosque of the servant of God.” 
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Jewish tradition, however, as represented by Rabbi Jacob, of Paris» 
1258 A.D., places Timnath Serah at a village called Kefr Heres, about 
five miles south of Shechem, where to the present day Joshua and Caleb 
are said by the Jews to be buried. The probable site of this place is 
the modern Kefr Haris, which, though it is eight miles from Nablus, is in 
the required direction—towards the south. Here exist two MukAms of 
the ordinary character, one being that of Neby Kifil, or “the dividing 
prophet,” in which appellation we may very probably recognise a tra- 
dition of Joshua. About a mile farther east is the Mukám of Sitt 
Miriam, perhaps an ancient cenotaph of Miriam, the sister of Moses. 

The names Haris and Kefr Haris, which apply to villages close to 
one another, exactly represent the Hebrew Heres, which occurs in 
Judges ii. 9, where we read Timnath Heres for Timnath Serah. It 
appears from Judges i. 35 that * Mount Heres" was a district, and 
extended to the neighbourhood of Ajalon (Yalo). Its probable meaning 
is “the rugged mountain,” but the present pointing makes it mean 
“ mountain of the sun,” although Jerome seems to have understood it 
in the other sense. He places Joshua's tomb in the tribe of Dan 
(Onom. Thamnathsara), on the road from Lydda to Jerusalem, and states 
it to have been in his day a large place, where Joshua's tomb was 
shown. ‘ Very marvellous it is," he further says, “that the distributor 
of the possessions should have chosen for himself so rugged and moun- 
tainous a spot" (Epist. Paule. 13). Jerome evidently means the 
present Tibneh, and seems to have in his mind the name Heres, as 
meaning “rugged,” but the Talmudical authorities, taking as usual 
the more unnatural meaning, say that Heres means the sun, and that 
it was derived from the fact that a figure like the sun was carved on 
the tomb, to signify that the personage there buried had caused the 
sun tò stand still (Rashi Comment on Judg. ii. 9). The tomb generally 
supposed to be Joshua’s at Tibneh has no such carving, though one near 
itis ornamented. If Heres mean “ Mount Heres,” the title might be 
well applied to the rugged hills extending from Yalo to Shechem, 
and including Tibneh, Haris, and Kefr Haris. 

Joshua is often confused in the mythology of the peasantry with the 
Imám 'Ali Ibn Abu T'aleb, the companion of the prophet (see Quarterly 
Statement, April, 1874, p. 87), who has three Mukams, one at Jericho, 
one at Ramleh, one west of Nablus. Neby Kifil has also another 
Mukam near that of Neby Dan and Neby Hudah, east of Lydd. Some 
tradition of Joshua is also possibly attached to the Mukam of Sheikh 
"Aisa, west of Sebaste ; and at Yanún, also in Samaria, is the tomb of 
Neby Nin, probably the father of Joshua. These traditions, however, 
will form a paper by themselves, which 1 hope to be able to compose 
later. 

The Samaritan Book of Joshua represents the king to have been 
buried at Kefr Ghuweirah, and as it also states Eleazar to have been 
entombed in the same place, there can be no doubt that the modern 
> Awertah is intended, but unfortunately only two tombs exist here, 
which may now be mentioned in turn. 
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’Awertah.— Here,” says the Samaritan Chronicle, ** are the tombs of 


the holy priests.” The Jews also agree that Eleazar and Phinehas were ` 


buried here, and, as in the former case where Jewish and Samaritan 
traditions agreed on the sites of Joseph's tomb: and Jacob’s well, the 
Bible record seems satisfied by the position, so in this case there 
seems no valid objection to fixing the “hill that pertained to Phinehas 
(Gibeah-Phinehas) . . . in Mount Ephraim "—vwhere Eleazar is 
said to have been buried (Josh. xxiv. 33)—at the modern 'Awertah. The 
older form of the name, Caphar Abarthah, given in the Sama- 
ritan Chronicle, is a good instance of the Samaritan confusion of the 
two letters B and Vau. 

Two tombs, both held sacred by Jews, Samaritans, and Moslems, are 
here shown, one called el ”Azeir, west of the village, being that of Elea- 
zar, the other el ? Azeirat, that of Phinehas, east of the village. It is 
worthy of remark that another el 'Azeir, a Mukám also, exists farther 
south, east of Turmus Hyya, and beyond the limits of Samaria. This 
may represent a later Jewish tradition. 

The tomb of Eleazar is 18ft. 3in. long by 153ft. broad; a rude erection 
of masonry and plaster, like that of Joseph. It stands in a paved court, 
in which grows a magnificent terebinth. I visited the spot in 1872, and 
sketched the tomb. 

The other tomb, that of Phinehas, is close to a small mosque. The 
Sepulchre, resembling the last, measures 14ft. by 73ft. Itis surrounded 
by a wall having round arches to a series of arcades. This enclosure 
measures 26ft. by 20ft., and’ is certainly not modern. The interior 
court is paved, and a vine is trained across the top of the arcades to 
form a species of roof. The mosque we did not enter, nor has any 
tradition connected with it been as yet collected. I made at the time a 
sketch of this monument as well. 

Such are the sacred places of Samaxia as pointed out by native tra- 
dition. The Samaritan Chronicle, however, gives information on other 
obscure periods of the history of this curious people. It gives a list of 
twenty-two towns where the high priests who succeeded Tobiah resided, 
all being apparently in Samaria, as far as they can be identified. 

It is known that in the second and third centuries the Samaritans 
were in a very flourishing condition, and had colonies in Egypt, and 
even a synagogue at Rome. The Chronicle gives their possessions in 
Palestine as allotted by the high priest Baba the Great, about 160 years 
after Hadrian had destroyed Jerusalem. This description is interesting, 
as it seems to include all Palestine with the exception of the mountains 
of Judea, dividing the land into eleven districts, as given below. 
(Journal Asiatique for 1869, p. 440.) 

1. “To Ishmael he gave the land of Luzah to Gilil on the sea.” (The 
Arabie version says “to the plain of the sea.’’) 

2. “To Jacob of Iskar he gave the land as far as Tiberias. 

3. “To Zeith Ben Thaham he gave the land east of Mount Gerizim 
to the Jordan. 


-— 


o. 
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4. “ To Jehoshua Ben Berak Ben Eden he gave the country from 
Caphar Halul to Beth Shebat. 

5. “To Abraham Shamatimah Ben Ur Ben Pherath he gave the 
country of Horon to the land of Palestine (or of the Philistines). 

6. ** To Israel Ben Mahir he gave from Gaza to the River of Egypt. 

7. “To Joseph Ben Shuthelah he gave the land of the Goodly 
Mountain to Cæsarea. 

“ To Lael Ben Beker he gave the land of the frontier of Carmel as 
ag as Accho. (This has a curious bearing on Josh. xix. 26, which it 
appears to me to explain.) 

9. “To Beker Ben Ur he gave the land of the hill of Naker to Sural, 
which is Tyre. He dwelt there, and died at Caphar Marun (Marin). 

10. ** To Shebat Ben Sebo Ben Makir he gave the land from the 
River Litah to Sidon. 

11. “To Barad Ben Shiran Ben Amed he gave the Mountain of 
Galilee, from the river to Lebanon, and all the villages round this 
mountain.” t 

The divisions so described are for the most part pretty clear, as will 
be seen below :— 

l. The country siti a dn of Nablus to Jelf], north of Jaffa, ty to 
Cesarea. 

2. The Plain of Esdraelon and of Beisan, and the ’Ard el Humma, i in 
which district were towns such as Sirin and Tuta, mentioned as in- 
habited later by Samaritans. 

3. The hills of Samaria east of Nablus. 

4. Probably Lower Galilee, as far as Kefr Sabt, on the east, 

5. The Plains of Philistia as far as Graza, the' north line being from 
Beth Horon (B. Ur) to Gilil (Jeli), joining on to the south side of 
No. 1. 

6. South of the last to Wády el * Aris). 

7. The hills of Manasseh, north of No. 1 and south of the next. 
8. North of the last, Carmel and the Plain of Akkeh. 

9. Phoenicia, from Accho to Tyre. 

10. North of the last from the Litany River to Sidon. 

11. Upper Galilee. 

These districts are therefore contiguous one to another, and extend 
over the whole of Palestine with the exception of Judæa proper, to the 


. mountains of which the Jews are by this description confined. 


At a later period the Samaritan Chronicle gives a valuable list of 
those towns which were inhabited by the Samaritans after the Hejira. 
This is a period when very little is known of this nation. The places 
mentioned extend over nearly the whole of the district allotted by 
Baba, and colonies are also mentioned in Damascus, Cairo, and Baalbek. 
The colony at Gerar and Gaza seems to have lasted till late in history, 
but no Samaritans are now to be found out of Nablus. 

The following are the two lists noticed above :— 
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LIST oF PLACES INHABITED BY THE HIGH PRIESTS (AFTER THE TIME 
or ToBIAB). ; 
N.B.—S. for Samaria. 
Samaritan Text. Arabic Text, Modern Name. 2 
1. Sanem (the Great)......... Sálim (the Great) ............ Salim, S. 
9. Berea FATUHA ............ B. Fatüha. 
3. SANTA KARIMATHAH..... Tul Keram ................-.--- Tul Keram, S. 
4, Enonan TABAH ......... Shejr el Kheir (Ge, ** Holy Oak ”). 
S. SHRUHEM: D heec ceu NDS SARS AS. Náblus, S. e 28 
6. AuNAH SERAH............ 'Adeh Seréh, 
To BETE FAUR. ........ seus Bei Foghni e x su. Khürbet B. Far? & 
DUE IS S A chs “Asta lbs Mise a Askar, S 
OF DER eegen PES yc ak EE end Lózeh, S. 
10. CAPHAR JIHBETH......... Kefr el Wahebeh. 
11. Karwan (the Great)...... Kudhyeh (the Great). + 
ee Pee RUE oe Nuhi c c ee eee Nûba ? S. 
JUN GCERHETHS ES CRA Akrahoh * gg em "Akrabeh, S. 
MES OPHRA4ER EARS lo s Loic Berita E Fer'ata, S. 
15. BEIBOTHAR ......-.,.... aM HIR ATE e Berta ? S. 
AGM LAN A (Megible.) 
ee KT ee E YFásüf, S. 
HESM'ERDATE AL. Lon ee Menluhi E] AM Mirdah, S. 
FETU NENARA uo UG. ANM La Pots GO Tireh ? S. 
20. BETH PHURIE ............ o €. E Beit Fürik, S. 
21. KrgzaTH HacaRn ......... Kuryet Hajjah............... Kuryet Hajja, S. 
E RR E EE Shuweikeh, S. 


LIST OF PLACES INHABITED BY THE SAMARITANS IN THE 7TH CENTURY. 


m 


10. 


O pio» ts 


2. GrrH 


. Berg BEZIN 


BETH PHURIK 


. CAPHAR NEMARAH. 


AL RAMLAH 


SERI WIN M M RES 


. MOHNAHHA ALIUNAH... 
. KIRJATH ÁSKUR 
. KIRJATH TZEKATHAH... 
. KIRJATH ATZAPHEH .. 
. KIRJATH CAPHAR KALIL 
21. KIRJATH Haw-MisgpaT 


Arabie Text. Modern Name. 
Dee EH Beit Dejún, S. 
hei vi? e Ghuzzeh. - 

of Tribe, njamin 5 
Zë iei] an 
eebe Beit Fúrik, S. 
STARR DAS cee er Ramleh. 
SEL Safirtyeh. 
BIE rec Cs "Awertah, S. 
RUE MC A Sirin. 
dat Ae E Umm et Tát ? S. 
A AINE en Ee ERE, OS: 
Kuryet Ghufleh ............... * Afüleh ? | 
S E e: cS NAR. IIo Beit Bezzin, S. 
Meryel Bahan =o cee Sahel Rájib, S. 
el 'Askar el CAD ............... Mukhnah, S. 
REN ES t A Rma ee RA Kh. " Askür, S: 
Karah 4. S eroe. ce E Küzah, S. 
ase bys Neue A cor o E e Umm Sufah ? S: 
M CAMERE Kefr Kullin, S. 


Jenn Safut ? S. 
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A few remarks may be added on the more important of these places : 

Iskar.—lt is clear from the Chronicle that two places of somewhat 
similar name existed in Samaria; one being called Iskar, in the plain 
between the two mountains towards the east. In the Arabic translation 
it is written ’Askar, and is evidently the modern village of that name. 
The other is called 'Askür, and was near another site called Kuryet ha 
Mishfeh. This seems to be the ruin of 'Askár west of Gerizim. The 
chief interest of the former name lies in the fact that ’Askar is gene- 
rally thought to be the Sychar of the New Testament, and that in the 
Samaritan text we find the word in a transition form without the initial 
"Ain which has taken the place of the Yod. This fact considerably in- 
creases the probability of the identification. 

Ophrah.—The value of the variations in the Arabic translation of the 
Chronicle is here again evident. It serves to identify the modern 
Fer‘ata, or later Jewish Pirathon, with an ancient Ophrah, and the one 
which suggests itself as most probably identical is Ophrah of the 
Abiezrite, a town of Manasseh, the home of Gideon (Judges vi. 11). If 
this be the case the identification has a direct bearing on the question 
of the north boundary of Ephraim at Asher-ham-Michmethah (Josh. 
xvii. 7), and would fix this place at ’Asireh, as proposed by myself, 
agreeing with the identification of the River Kanah as Wády Kanah, and 
making Gerizim the outpost of Ephraim, whereas the ordinary identifi- 
cation of Asher with Teiasír, or Mr. Drake's proposed site at ’Asirah, 
quite destroys the identification of the River Kanah and includes Ebal in 
Ephraim, leaving only a very narrow strip of country for Manasseh. 

The only other point of great interest is the fact recorded that the 
Samaritans inhabiting Gaza and Gerar were Benjamites. It shows that 
the Samaritans claimed to represent all Israel except Judah, and not 
merely the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

This paper has already been prolonged to such an extent that there is 
no room for the discussion of minor points of interest, such as the 
identification of the plain of Moreh with the plain of the Mukhnah or 
“ camping-place.” It is sufficiently evident that the Samaritan litera- 
ture allows us to fill up a portion of Palestine which is almost a blank 


as regards Biblical towns. 
CLAUDE R. ConDER, Lieut. R.E. 


NOTES ON MASONRY. 


Tue following is an abstract of observations with regard to styles 
and dressing of masonry in Palestine, extending over three years, and 
embracing the results of visits to many hundreds of ruins. The pro- 
minently distinct styles in the principal buildings are seven in number. 

lst. Megalithic ashlar ; stones averaging 3 ft. 6 in. in height, generally 
great length, some reaching 30 to 40 feet. No attention was paid to 
quarry bed, as shown by various weathering ; a draft from 13 to 33 inches 
broad, } to 4 inch in depth. The tooling is fine and regular, done with 
a flat instrument with teeth, used in two directions at right angles to 
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one another. The same tooling on the edges of the central projecting 
face in a border, one inch wide. The rest of the face finished with a 
blunt instrument worked at right angles to the stone (a kind of cold 
chisel). The stones of the Haram at Jerusalem, and the voussoirs of 
Robinson’s arch, are thus dressed; perhaps not earlier than Herodian 
times. It would be interesting to know whether the dressing of the 
foundation stones with Pheenician letters is the same. 

2nd. Masonry of square proportions; height of course 2 to 3 ft., with- 
out any draft, smoothly dressed, with an instrument having many fine 
teeth. Attention has been paid to quarry bed, and the joints are well 
laid. Mortar and cement of very hard character used; arches and 
cradle vaults semicircular, the keystones very narrow, and the haunch 
stones broad. The Twin Pools, the Double and Triple Passages, are 
examples. It appears to be Roman work, dating later than the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. 

ord. Masonry of stones, 3 to 5 ft. in length, and 2 to 24 ft. in height. 
A broad and very irregular draft, differing in breadth on various sides 
of the stone; the boss is often not rectangular, the draft from 2 to € 
inches in breadth, and from 1 to 3 inches in depth. The bossis hammer- 
dressed, the draft dressed with a toothed instrument, but more coarsely 
than in the preceding styles. The joints are laid rather open, the mortar 
is soft, the length of the stone differs. In one instance two stones, one ` 
13 ft., the other 5 ft. long, occurred next one another. The height of 
the course differs greatly, and low courses occur near the foundation. 
The quality of the stone is generally inferior to the two former, which 
are taken from the Melaki beds. Round arches are invariably found 
with this style; the doorways often have lintels with low relieving arches 
above. Barbarous Greek inscriptions, Byzantine capitals and ornamenta- 
tion of early character accompany this style. It is found in the outer 
walls of convents, basilicas, and similar buildings of the early Christian 
period, such as Justinian’s Church on Gerizim, dating 533 A.D. 

4th. Stones, well cut, of very square proportions, a deep draft more 
carefully cut than in the former style, 2 to 6 inches broad. The boss is 
rustic, projecting from 6 inches to 1 ft. or even 18 in. The draft is 
hammer-dressed. These stones occur in the outer walls of Crusading 
towns and castles, and in some cases the pointed arch of a gate or postern 
és built of such stones, of size equal to those in the wall. It is supposed 
that the irregular surface offered better resistance to the ram in a siege. 
It is evident these stones were quarried by the Crusaders, and they are 
found in exclusively Crusading sites such as Kaukab el Hawa (Belvoir), 
and ‘Athlit (Castellum Peregrinorum). 

9th. Small masonry, hard, well-picked stones, mezzeh or Sta. Croce 
marble. The proportions moderate, height of the courses 1 ft. to 14 ft., 
but not always equal. Numerous masons’ marks on the better-dressed 
stones; joints very fine and close; tooling with a very sharp-pointed 
instrument very close; the lines continuous or broken, vertical, diagonal, 
horizontal, and in the less careful specimens curved or crossed. Both 
round and pointed arches occur in this style. Vaults groined or barrel 
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with a parabolic section, of small masonry of rag-work or of rubble. 


~The core of the wall often of rubble in hard shell mortar. The style of 


architecture accompanying this system is Italian Gothic, modified by 
local influences. The twelfth century churches of Palestine are speci- 
mens of this Crusading style. 

6th. Roughly dressed stones, laid with broad joints, many of those in 
exteriors drafted with a narrow draft; hammer-dressed, with the bosses 
sometimes hardly dressed at all; propertions similar to the preceding 
style. Masons’ marks observable on the better-dressed specimens; the 
corner stones are the best and largest; the arches accompanying this 
system are generally pointed. The Church of St. Jeremiah at Abu 
Ghosh and the convent of Khirbet Ikbala are examples. It is an inferior 
Crusading style of the twelfth century. 

7th. Resembles No. 5, but the masonry is inferior in finish and 
material. The proportions less, the joints not so well laid. No masons’ 
marks occur. The tooling is similar, but the lines deeper, further apart, 
and less regular. On many stones a toothed instrument has been used 
irregularly, giving a patchy appearance. The arches are all pointed; 
the vaults groined, of rubble with ashlar ribs; the corner stones are 
often drafted with an irregular shallow draft; the boss hammer-dressed 
or coarsely tooled. A peculiar hard red cement, full of pottery, occurs ` 
with this style, which is observable in khans and Saracenic buildings 
of the fifteenth century and later. 

The above remarks show that the finishing with a toothed instrument 
still in use is a method observable in all styles except the Crusading, 
but that there is a possibility of confusion between Crusading and the 
better Saracenic work, which styles are only distinguishable by aid of 
the masons’ marks on the former. 

It shows also that the distinctive character of the Jewish drafted 
masonry, compared with the later drafted styles, is to be recognised by 
three tests :— 

lst. The length of the stones compared to their GE 

2nd. The lomos of the draft. 

3rd. The cross chiselling with a toothed instrument. 

It is very easy to distinguish these styles after a little practice. There 
are occasional difficulties when transitional or exceptional instances 
occur, but nothing is easier than to separate the early Christian and 
Crusading work from the Jewish. 

There is, so far, no evidence that drafted masonry was used by the 
Romans in Palestine. In the Herodian buildings at Jebel Fureidis 


none of the masonry is drafted, nor in the Roman work at Beisdn. 
0, Bac: 


NOTE. 

Lieut. Conder has further proposed to write papers on a new site for 
Megiddo, on Saul’s journey to Zuph, on Gibeah of Saul, on the Moslem 
Mukams, and on some twenty new minor discoveries, with a list of the 
Lepidoptera collected by him for the Fund. 
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LIST OF THE BIRDS COLLECTED FOR THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND BY THE SURVEY PARTY IN 
PALESTINE. 


THESE birds were Modum in Palestine during the prosecution of the 
Survey, and have since been named and examined by the Rev. Canon 
Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S., who complimented the party on the way in 
which they were preserved. The Arabic names were collected as far as 
possible, and have been transliterated according to Dr. Robinson’s 
method. 

Sergeant Armstrong, R.E., deserves great credit for the zeal and 
energy he has shown in collecting and skinning specimens. 

The Committee have resolved upon mounting a complete set of these 
birds, under the superintendence of Canon Tristram. 


PLAINS AND HILLS. 


M. 
Names. or | Where Shot. | Date. Remarks. 
F. | 
SHORT-TOED EAGLE ..... NAL age ed | ... | Lives on reptiles only. $. 
Circaetus gallicus. Gm. Europe. (Found crop 
full of young reptiles.) 
CoMMON KESTREL.. A TE E. | Beit Atab ...... 9-74 
Tinnunculus alandarius. 
Búshek or Sekeir. (Gm. 
LESSER KESTREL ......... E. | Ramleh.;,.....: 10-73 
Tinnunculus — cenchris. es 
[Naum. 
MARSH HARRIER ......... M.|Ain Feshkhah | 11-73 | Young plumage; Europe, 
Circus wruginosus. L. (Dead Sea). Asia, and Africa. 
Monracu’s HARRIER ...| F. | Jericho ......... 11-73 | S. and Central Europe and 
Circus cineraceus. Mont. N. Africa. 
Abrak Tenah. 
CUTER OWO F. | Bethlehem ...| 10-73 | S. Europe, N. Africa. The 
Athene meridionalis. bird of Minerva. 
Rigs.=glaux. Say. 
Búmeh or Kika. 
LONG-EARED Owr......... F. | Jericho... 11-73 | Long-eared or horned owl ; 
Otus vulgaris. Fl. Europe, N. Asia,and India. 
Duwa. 
| 

N EE e poe. F. | Beit Atab ...... 10-73 | Caught sleeping under a 
Caprimulguseuropeus. L, rock. 


LIST OF BIRDS COLLECTED. 
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Parus major. L. | 


S- d 
M. 

Names os Where Shot. | Date. Remarks. 
OOO EN ENEE 9-73 KN 
Upupa epops. L. 

' Hudhud. 
ROLLER Eege me ER 5-75 |S. Europe, Africa, W. Asia ; 
Coracias garrula. L. summer migrant to Medi- 
Shikker-rák. terranean countries. 
Pe EATER! eege iasi F. | Bludan (Anti-| 9-73|A summer migrant, com- 
Merops apiaster. L. Lebanon). mon in S. Europe, all 
Khudhár at Jericho, Africa as far as the Cape, 
Wurwur in Syria. and Asia as far as Cash- 
mere. 
CHIMNEY SWALLOW ...... M. | Jordan Valley | 3-74 
Hirundo rustica. L. 
Kuttâf. 
Ire CAD Va resena M. | Jericho ......... 11-73 ¡ In winter dress. 
Sylvia atricapilla. L. ` 
BrvE-TmngoATED Rosin | F. | Jericho ......... 11-73 
Ruticilla suecica. L. 
Brvr-TunoaTED Rosin | M. | Jericho ......... 
Ruticilla- - leucocyana. 
Dueikhleh. [Brehm. 
ComMon ROBIN ............ E. | Jericho ......... 11-73 | A winter migrant to Pales- 
Erythacus rubecula. L. tine. y 
Semmeneh. 
ComMon REDSTART ...... M. | Jordan Valley A summer resident in 
Ruticilla phenicura. L. Palestine and England. 
TrTHYS REDSTART......... Maidana 9:73 | Europe, N. Africa, and W. 
Ruticilla tythis. Scop. Asia, 
Brack AND Warre CHar| F. | Bethlehem 
Saxicola  libanotica. 
[Hemp.| M. | Bethlehem 
STONE CHAT .......«- 2] Moda Ee 10-73 f ; 
Pratincola rubicola. L. Identical with the English 
Serrâk Hanimma. bird. 
SEELEN M. | Ramleh.......... 10-73 
Motacilla alba. L. 
GREY WAGTAIL..........« RARO O m 11-73 
Motacilla sulphurea. 
Kueiksa. 
UE Am IMT EE M. | Beit Atab ...... 10-73 |Same as British Ox-eye 


or Great Tit, 


202 LIST OF BIRDS COLLECTED. 
M. , 
Name. or | Where Shot. | Date. 
F, 

WooDCHAT SHRIKE ...... M. |Jordan Valley 

Laniusauriculatus. Müll. 

MASKED SHRIKE ......... M. | Jordan Valley | 3-74 

Lanius nubicus. Licht. 

Common STARLING ...... Pei A pos 

Sturnus vulgaris. L. 

Zerzür. 

GOLDEINOH:...[2.22.. 22) M. | Bethlehem 11-73 

Cardueliselegans. Steph. 

Danúra. | 

SPANISH SPARROW ...... M. "Ain Fasail ...| 3-74 

Passer salicurius. V. 

Dueiry. 

CORN BUNTING ............ M. |’Ain Fasail ...| 3-74 

Emberiza miliaria. L. 

CRETSCHMAERS BuntING| M. |'Ain Fasail ...| 3-74 

Emberizaccoesia, Cretsch. 

CRESTED LARE......:...-. E. | Jaffa ue 10-78 

Galerida cristata. L. 

Kunbara. 

COMMON CUCKOO ......... ? | Jordan Valley 

Cuculus canorus. L. 

Kaka or Wakûk. 

SPOTTED CUCKOO ......... M. |'Ain Fasgil 2-74 

Oxylophus glandarius. L. 

Common TURTLE Doves! te MODNA scares 

Turtur auritus. Gr. 

Hamam. 

GREEK PARTRIDGE ...... M. | Jericho ......... 11-73 

Caccabis greca, Bp.; or 

saxatilis, Mey. 

Shinnar. 

` BIRDS OF THE GHOR. 

Great Hornep Owr...| M. [Jericho ........, 192729 

Bubo ascalaphus.—Say. 

Common KINGFISHER ...| M. |Jericho ........, 11-73 


Alcedo ispida. L. 


Abu Nukker, 


N. Africa, S. E. Europe, 
and S. W. Asia. 


Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 


The eommon bunting of 
England, all Europe, and 
N. Africa and W. Asia. 


S. W. Asia only. 


Summer migrant to all cir- 
cum-Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Has been obtained 
in England ; common in 
Africa as far as the Cape. 

Summer migrant to Eng- 
land and Palestine. 


Common in Egypt and 
Nubia; resident in Pales- 
tine everywhere. 


Name. or 


GREAT SPOTTED Kine-| F. 
FISHER. 

Ceryle rudis. L, 

Abu Kubeia. 


INDIAN KINGFISHER ...| F. 
Alcyon smyrnensis. L, 
Abu Semak. 


US DERD e eue ce eene nus M. 
Cinnyris osea. 
Suweid. 


BLACE Rock CHAT ...... M. 
Dromolea leucopygsa.— 
Bareijeh. B 


BLUE THRUSH 
Petrocincla cyaneus. L. 
Suweideh. 


Horrine THRUSH 
Crateropus chalybeus. Bp. 
Abu Dheneb. 


BULBUL 
Txus xanthopyglus. 
Bulbul. 


See es 


Ehr. 


GREAT GREY SHRIKE... |M. 
Lanius lothora. Sykes. 
Abu ’ Ali. 


GRAKLE....... nee M. 
Amydrus Tristrami. 
Shahrár. [Gould. 


Rock SPARROW  .4...... M. 
Fringilla patronia, L, 
Zerrai. 


| Jericho 


M. | Beit Atab 


LIST OF BIRDS COLLECTED. 


Where Shot. 


Date. 


Poco... 


Jericho 


cotarro» 


Jericho 11-73 


' Ain Feshkhah | 11-73 


Marsaba ......... 


Jericho 


Jericho 


Marsaba ......... 11-78 


Deir el Kelt| 11-73 
(near Jericho) 


11-73 | 
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Remarks. 


S. Europe, 


Asia, and 
Africa. 


A bird of S. Malabar and 
Southern India, &c. One 
specimen known to Lin- 
neus from Asia Minor, 
re-discovered on the 
Meander by Capt. Graves, 
R.N.; only found else- 
where of W. Asia in the 
Jordan Valley. 


Peculiar so far as yet 
known to the Jordan 
Valley and its neighbour- 
hood; found by Canon 
Tristram on Carmel in 
summer, and he believes 
seen once in Asia Minor 
near Ephesus. Said to be 
found also at Jaffa. 

North Africa and Arabian 
deserts. 


S. Europe, rocky districts ; 
sedentary. 


Peculiar, as far as yet 
known, to the Jordan 
Valley and Dead Sea; 
will probably be found in 
some Arabian wadies. 


Peculiar to Palestine and 
regions adjacent. 


Replaces in Palestine the 
northern Grey Shrike 
of Europe; an Indian 
species ; very much larger 
toes and feet than our 
bird. , 

Known only from the 


wadies round Dead Sea ; 

probably also at Petra 

and Sinai. Found by Lt. 

Conder as far north as W., 

Maleh in Jordan Valley. 
Very fine specimen. 
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LIST OF BIRDS COLLECTED. 


Name. 


Great INDIAN TURTLE 
Dove. 

Turtur risorius. L. 

Hamam beidi. 


SAND GROUSE ........000 
Pterocls senegallus. L. 
Kut*a. 


DESERT PARTRIDGE 
Ammoperdix heyit. . 
Hajel. [Temm. 


Ring PLOVER OR RING 
DoTTEREL. 
Charadrius hiaticula. L. 


COMMON SANDPIPER ... 
Tringoides hypoleucos. L. 


EE 
Tringr cinclus. L. 


AVO OET. casas ds, eco 
Recurvirostra avocetta, L. 


Squacco HERON ......... 
Ardeola comata. Pallas. 


LITTLE BITTERN 
Ardeola minuta, 
' Ajjáz. 


EE Ree 
Rallus aquaticus. L. 
Dejajet el Ma. 


SPARROW HAWK 
Accipiter nisus. 


L. 


Lowc-EARED OWL 
Otus vulgaris. Fl. 


ALPINE SWIFT 


D 


Cypsellus melba. L. 
E 
Sitta syriaca. Ehr. 


PERSIAN LARK ............ 
Otocoris penicillata. 
[ Gould, 


or 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


Where Shot. 


Jericho «2... 2. 


Date. 


12-73 


Remarks. 


South Asia. 


N. African Desert (not 


Asiatic). 
Valley. 


Also in Jordan 


Peculiar to Jordan Valley, 


Arabia, and N. Africa. 
Replaced in India by 
Ammoperdix bonhami. 


7-74 Same as the English 


bird. 


Circum-Mediterranean. 


Europe, N. Africa, and 
W. Asia. 


Old World. 


Desert (Bir| 11-74 
es Seb‘a) 
Jericho’ ee 12-73 
COAST BIRDS. 

Jato st A 10-73 
Solomon's Pools 

Haa eese 10.73 | 
Ee 10-73 
Jordan Valley 5-74 
Jerusalem 12-9-74 

(bought at) 
KH 
Jericho e 11-73 
ALPINE REGIONS. 
dadd ae h 7-12-73 
Jericho: srs ss] 8-12-73 
JordanValley...| 24-3-74 
Bludan (Anti-| 20-9-73 
Lebanon) 
Bludan (Anti- | 23-9-73 


Lebanon) 


Identical with the Eng- 
lish species. 


Common from Ireland to 
India. 


From the Cape to India, 
Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Greece and Syria. 


Mountain tops of S. W. 
Asia. 


* 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SEPTEMBER 30TH TO DECEMBER 281TH, 1875. 


æ denotes Annual Subscriber. 


?*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 
to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


Duke:of Northumberland... Eeer eegen £100 0 0 

Grand Lodge of Freemasons .................... e. NOOO 

O (Athy ele Eege 100 0 0 

Manchester Local Association ....................eses. 103 14 6 
£ s. d.| qos. 
BEwAnderson ....-2..eedceoco 0 10 62A. Boardman, Esq. ............ DD 
aRev. W. H. Askwith............ 1 1 0|aCol. Wilmot Brooke ............ Teese 
Ens. Ue Very ieron eee seems As Lob Ola Mrs. att Ee 010 6 
cy: CR XAyre o rSn 2:29 Ono Joa Bryan, EBA eass oen le TRU 
Ves Asheraft e.s sprosser Med i CO akey: ©. D. Beckford.: nr t... O 
aB. Andrews, Esq. ... ........... (OLEO aJ s B- Black; Dese sees 010 0 
AI E Geseent, 0 5 0 ||aE. T. Blakersley, Esq. ......... 010 6 
aRey. A. S. Aglen (1874-75) ... | 1 0 0/JaF. E. Blackstone, Esq. ......... TOO 
Buc bot eee 0 5 ol Rev. John Bowman ............ 010 6 
ghey. G. Austen... eir 0 10 .6 aN- Caine, Esq. — ........ enne Teele 
@Miss G- M. Archer... ........--. O DE Re OU BI EE tear case cedo Tip 
Sir J. W. Awdry (for 1874-75) | 2 0 O0 |aE. W. Chapman, Esq. ...... Tecra 
aC. Graham Blatchley, Esq. ... | 0 10 6! Rev. J. E. Campbell Colquhoun 3 0 0 
GE. P. Loftus Brock, Esq. ...... | 2 2 O0|«B. H. Collins, Esq. ............ ZO 
naher. 9. Blackall -..-......-«..« 0 10 6 laMiss Creighton RE ro En tra Snes 010 6 
aRey. J. W. Bardsley ............ 1 0 0 akev. Arthur Christopherson... | 2 0 0 
BoE Lë ROMAN ELO a o ete er ALO 
aRev. W. R. Brownlow Barker 0 10 6 llaRev. Canon Crompton ......... TO 
ERES: H. Barker Ee EEN 2 Ome V EMIO lAr E: oaa EE: T SO 
aG. Brightwen, Esq. .......:.... ine low law Ohiia Mrs Oeste ener 

Re Dourne eebe ech | 1 1- 0} aW. Oollingford, Esq. (v10s.6d. 

aT. U. Brocklehurst, Esq. ...... d 1 0 EE Toe ete) 
aMrs. Brocklehurst ............... 110,0 laGeneral Clarke ^ 7... 2: tere 010 0 
aVen. Archdeacon Boutflower | 2 2 O0 |aMrs. Cruikshank are OO 
mA Burges Esq... ono | 9 5.10 |eDr, Cooke s... e enne TOS 
BONE Sse E a tcc case oon tos emit | 010 0 llaRey. A. J. J. Cachemaille...... 010 6 
aHerr Karl Baedeker ............ TS OA delas tects. ten TIO 
ae. E. Barlow, Esq.....-......--- | 0. Ona MS Cash ISO lacado agas 010 6 
aRey. H. O. Bromfield......... .. | 010 6 |laG. J. Courthorpe, Esq. . e IO 
as. L. Budden, Esq. ............ aso Oe A ERE 010 6 
EE E E EE 010 6 |laRev. G. W. Chamberlain ...... elek St 
ENEE EEN | 5 0 0 |laMajor-General Olarke 010 0 
. aLuke Bennett, Esq. ............ DE De ON Mie GreSpiDs EST ene euro ree ORL RG 
MUA eege 1 1/0 jad. L. Cannon, Esq.) eebe? OMOTO 
aMessrs. Bowman Bros. ......... ORO 2) OM COL Al Tela O 
&Rev. T. M. R. Barnard (1876) 0 10 Gilet Commeline, Esq. ............ ) 010 0 


H) 


F. Clarke, Esq. ....... n 
aRev. R. H. Codrington 

E. Crossley, Esq. eneen 
aRev. A. Cornford 
aRev. E. McConkey McCready . 
«Rev. W. O. Clinton 

Sir J. Copley 
aQ. Dent, Esq......... nm 
aRev. A. M. Deane 
aå. Dean, Esq......... nm 
aR. Dawbarn, Esq. eneen 
aW. Dawson, Esq. (for 1876)... 


DEED 


erect tnt ng 


aG. W. Dodds, Esq. 
J. Dimmock, Esq. .............-- 
ak. P. Dykes, Esq. nennen 
aH. De Carteret, Esq. .........--- 
aRev. H. G. De Bunsen 
Rev. W. Davies 
«Rev. H. T. Ellacombe: ......... 
W. Ellice, Esq. seese sannio. 
aMiss Enderby En 
aRey. R. Ewing 
Mies Mark... amiuetegegeesgs 
oh. Crum Ewing, Esq. ......... 
aRev. C. Lloyd Engstrom. ...... 
ARES, Sd: Aere 
aMiss Emmett (for 1876)......... 
E. M 


Se 


ob, Finlay, Esq. ...... em 
aRey. H EiSher essre. sesyen eem 
aW. Ferguson, Esq.... enn 
elen Eed Lt DE Er 
aJ. N. Foster, Esq. ..... ek, 
ar. LL. bloer "Rent, "ege 
aRey. C. E. Fellows............+++ 
aRey. James Frazer 
uJ. Q. Greaves, Esq. ............-. 
EE SE 
Q.S. Gibson, ES... oeoscoanmenos 
leben eessen 
ob, W. Gere, Ben, ennen one 
aR. Govett, Esq. ............---- 
aW. H. Gamlen, Esq. .......... E 
26. Guia, EE ee 
aCaptain Gillson ................-- 
aC. Goodban, Reg, eene 
QJ. Georges IESO. v... eee neess gem 
aG. W. Garlick, Esq. ..........-- 
SERS Se IS EN EPT 
Rem da R. GOVEEL coo. ctcrwnnsars 
tbe B.-G. Etat secos 
«1. Sellon, ESO. |... eere ovo 
«Rev. H. B. Hawkins 
«T. Hutchison, Esq. ............ 
Rev. P. W. Holland (a£1 1s.) 
«Col. Hebbert (for 1875-76) ... 
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aMiss Hebbert (for 1875-76) ... 
J. T. Houghton, Esq. 
aMiss Harris 
aRev. A. Holborn. uneneen 
a Rev. T. Hill............... eee eee eee 
a Miss Hutehinson........... e 
aRev. C. B. Hue 
aQ. M. Hicks, Esq. nen 
aM. G. Hobbes, Esq. -c.e 
aMrs. Hickes............. e 
aRev. E. Hassan 
R. Hillhouse, Reg, eee 
es W. Inge 
aT. Jarrold, Esq. .........---- 
E. Joynson, Esq. 
laArthur Jones, Fe... 
(QN rS: EE 
a Rev. .J. Kinross.......... eee 
aA. Keep, Esq.......... sersese 
aCol. Kirby 
PAN 4 entem 
aW. Lenwood, Esq...........-..-- 
Miss Laura Relton (collected). 
«Rev. Jno. F. Lockwood 
aE. Allan Lowndes, Esq. 
Low. F. Lavington, Esq.......... 
laH. Lawson, Esq. ....... 


se ssec ssa tn 


aRey. d. Marshall... agp. 
QN S. NAb sieves ce see sers 
key. E Mlle. osos E 
aMiss L. A. Meech ............-.- 
aN. Moore, Esq., C.B.......... + 
qi Poker MU, ee 
aRey. A. M. Morrison, D.D. ... 
«Miss Metcalf See ee ER 
aC. J. Maylard, Esq. uc 
Ges. Maxwell .................--.- 
aRey. Q: Mauere 
KMS: Mabe didas quae 
eelere bk 
ET Miland, Bs: dde 
WT Moseley qe aa canoso 
aJno. Morley, Esq. .........-.--- 
H. N. Middleton, Esq. ......... 
aSir Kenneth Mackenzie 
aRev. W. H. Morley ............ 
EELER 
CAR e 
aRev. A. E. Northey ............ 
GM ONE Rees 
aMessrs. Nixon, Taylor, and 
Sony. eo Eemer: "E 
EBD NO aos asa 

Col lee E 
aRey. P. N. Oxenham............ 
aRev. P. T. Ouvry 
aRey. E. R. Orger eposie nanan 
aMiss R. S. Orlebar 
aRev. M. Osborn 
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‘aC. R. Parsons, Esq. ............ 


Gale Plaee, Keg. eure cre 
aMiss Phipson 
aSir C. Palmer, Bart. ............ 
EE e cereum 
«Joseph Peters, Esq. 
aH. Ker Porter, Esq. ............ 
aD. A. Pattinson, Esq. ......... 
aRev. Kenrick Prescot............ | 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, DD 
porten BSW. x o is 


PI 


aH. Richardson, Esq. ............ 
Ge. W. N.Rigley.............—- 
GE E | 
aH. S. Redpath, Esq. ............ | 
aRey. G. Robson 
aMrs. Robson 
aSir Robert Chas. Rowley, Bart. | 
«Miss Ripley 
«Rev. R. H. Rodgers 
aRey. P. R. Robin («£2 2s.) ... | 
aCaptain Rogers, R. N............. | 
aSunday School Union | 
al iP. Stilwell, Ban E | 
aB. Smith, Esq. 
aJ. Stephens, Esq. 
aMark Stirrup, Esq................ 
aMrs. Stanger 
a Miss. Anne STOCK creers ameero 
aMrs. Newman Smith (a£2 2s.) 
pE OPDE Bag EE 
aRev. Dr. Stoughton ............ | 
aJoshua Swann, Esq. ............ 
co Herbert Stokes, Esq. ............ | 
EE | 
aRev. Sir Lovelace Stamer, Bart. 
aH. Stone Smith, Esq. 
OWA RA Spicer, EE 
Mrs. Maitland Spencer 
aAlex. Scott, Esq. 
GINO. Scott; Esq. aeree otarrea 
c Rev. Jno. Scott 
aT. Seebohm, Esq. (to 1878) ... 
aRey. Harry Smith 
aRev. C. E. Stewart... ........... 
aMrs. Smith 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Major Spied (afl 1s.) ...: 
CE: Stoe k eg, ee 
epics Ea n s A A 
aVery Rev. Dean Torry ...... Sg 
aRev. Dr. Traill 
Gl. W. Tneler-Ma..oeckic 
aTottenham Court Road Sunday 

Sebdolu cacti AA 


HERE 


Hon. Otway Toler ............ Sei 
Students of Bishop’s Stortford 
Ger, Josiah Viney ............... 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S. 
| Henry Vaughan, Esq. ......... 
«Rev. W. Vincent 
iG Gilbert Wire, Esq. ............... 
ilaJ. Worthington, Esq. ............ 
Rev. C. Watson 
IC. Wilson, Ren... eneen 
|a Captain Warren, R.E. .. ...... 
S. Wantenberg, Esq. ............ 
KEE 
ME EE EE 
||@Rev. R. Wedgwood............... 
|| Rev. W. H. Walford 
aJames White, Esq................ 
iaJ. Campbell White, Esq. ...... 
|J. S. Wright, Esq............. + 
|a Rev. G. O. Wray 
laJ. Beresford Wright, Esq....... 
laMes. E. Wilkinson............... 
| «Miss Emma Ward 
aMrs. Westwood 
aSir G. Wingate 
aCaptain Williams, R.E......... 
ay. A. Williamson, Esq.... ..... 
«Miss Mary Wainwright 
laRev. T. Woodward...........o.. 
ALE ESAN ase canada a 
IMs oS. White............. es 
laRev. J. Winter 
W.H 


Meme CEET 


aerei tna 


terror tnn 


nm 


OoOo0o0o0o0o0o0oooooooooooooooooonooocoooooooooooooco 


Per Rev. A. F. Forbes :— 


Rev. W. Greenstreet ............ (£10 10 
Hon. and Rev. J. Bridgeman 2 0 
Rev. C. Blathwayt............... li 
Rey. G. Edwards... Aes 1.1 
Rer: J- S. Parker odos bes 1 0 


0-(aVen. Archdeacon Clive ......... 
0 Sech S. Keall 

0\@A. L. Young 
0 | Mrs, Thompson . 
0 : 


«M. W. Strang, Esq. ¿ree y 


Training College............... i 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Paid into Coutts and Co. :— 


Oct. 5.—Captain H. Moody .........4.. erre LAO 

Nov: 23==Ke Do Martin Ree oat «qee ren S ene i ts XC 

| Wee. 9.— Miss E. G. Petitog uineam escasas TX NND 
Paid into Union Bank :— 

Sept; 4.—Miss«D0600K 2.54 E e £2 2 0 
Hnc Dor EuNormian doa. A IA 010 0 
vn 21.—Hon. and Rev. A. A. Legge............... 1 bend 
vn 25.—Lord Talbot de Malahide .................. tipa 

Oct, -9.—M. P. Edgeworth Mne ee iisi lo 30 
Ee 5 KA Ae LRL A 010 6 

Nov. 13.-=Reva JRG@ASmmyth: 7 See 2 2 0 
x: 18: AM Ca bor un ER m Raus 1220220. 

ERRATA. 


In last Quarterly Statement T. Falkner Alleson should have been T. Falkner Allison. 
For Rey. J. Hale Houghton read T. J. Houghton £5 (£1 1s. a.) 
W. Hepworth Dixon, Esq., entered £10, should be £10 10s. 


4 
LOCAL SOCIETTES, 
ABERDEEN. 
Oct. 1. aJ. a Steplena oto mot E £010 6 
1x. -— 6017 Kirbys ket nop eiu E L0 
Nov. 15.—Byzonshae We, agave oo ee. EE 2 500 
Viz. :— 
IA s Forhost Eqs cce lO "0 
Archdeacon'Bisseb.....0a.45...). 1 0 0 
Ditto Exploration... 1 0 0 
BIRKENHEAD. 
Den: 9.—By cash We. ex eee co E eee £6 12.6 
With the list— 
June 12.—Mrs. Newton ......... £ ON EDeo33.— RB son sq Ue: £010 6 
Oct. 21.—D. Wilson, Esq. ...... | 1 1 0], EE MD 
Nov. 3.—Mrs. Hamilton ......... 10:70) EE 110 6 
an 27.—Rev. J. T. Pearse ...... LOIS. Revs JO Kingsmill... | 0 10 0 
BODMIN. 
Nov. 8.Byeshuiada ee Slo 
Viz. :— 
J. S. Pethybridge, Esq. ...... £010 6 
Mr.EsMaryn EE 010726 
Mr, J. P; Skinner. c 4n 010 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Noy. 12.—By cash ... 


... Heceipts. 

+ 
Rey. Thos Calvert. ...... 59$. ec. 
DRS CObAM oi cones en a 
ÉIER A E 0% 
Ee EE Brien ceca ege 
Mrs Cochrane aeee EE 
MO gia a PEE eres 
Miss Muspratt (1876) ... 
C. Bellingham, EsQ................ 
Bev. Dr: Hannah ee 


Dec. 23.—By cash 


Madle. de Paris ...... 0e 
Miss M. Ridding . Ee 
Rev. Canon Babington ......... 
Mrs: Babingtonoz ss... esses 
eve E. Wo Baker ee 
AS Creal, H&G. Ae oes 
WV Eme DEE 
EE 
Rev. Thos. Moseley... -77-...--.. 
Eege gege 
CGN E EE EE 
John N. Winter, Esq. ........... 
Somers Clarke, Esq................ 
Miss Bovill (1870)... sace 
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£8 
Expenses. 


tw 


Commission, Stationery, &c. ... 
Balance transmitted ............... 


Collector’s Commission, &c. 


Ka ococooocoooooooo 


t 


Transmitted Deo, 23 ............ 


woth 
rm”? 


15 5 


C, E. Doverass, Local Hon, Sec. 


The following names were omitted in last Quarterly :— 


a Methuen: eterne etian ree £0 10 0 
Miss E o lato oe colina VERO, 
Miss Waldo Sibthorpe ............... dicas CIS 
BRISTOL. 
sue d PS 18 ESTO SETTE HEREDES TO £0°10 Foni Mra Mack worth eei 
¡Misa VIS oc clone osease naaa I1 00 Ditto dO ee 
COI E 010 6 
Eeer Eege 010 0 
Lady Mackworth ..........-..5: 7 OFTO SON [MISS EE 
Ditto Deh res 010 0 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Proceeds of lecture by Captain Warren, R.E.— 
Per Rey, A, E. Northey ..... GE SE 5513! ee 


£16 13 


oa e 


0 
0 


X 
LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BURNLEY. 

Dec. 2: Per Miss Eiere eege aaa alos £3 14 6 
E £0 10 6 ¡Butterworth, J., Esq. ............ | 0 10 
dë E E 0 10 6 ||Howorth, J., Esq. AO SO) 
Briggs, D. NW... Esq... coetus 0:30: 164] Howorth, Miss ...........-.- naie RO MO) 
RMI WR Dr: Ves ese ET 0-10 105Stkoyan, Rey. JT. ......... EE 

CITY AND COUNTY OF CORK. 

[eco By cash sce M ke E £16. T2000 

Subseriptions from October, 1875, to October, 1876 :— 
O’Donovan, Lissard............... £2 0 'OMRev. John Bleakley ............... E (0) 
derer EE 1 0 0|Charles C. Haines, Esq. ......... 130 
JOST T O UNCC WO, SBSq- o 0 10 
Mios Ah Hunt a. aoad L 107409 Rer. Sohn Conolly nenatis 0 10 
MIES N E EE 1 0 über. John Q. Conolly ... suse 0 10 
JEE Ee 1 0 OjRev. Horace T. Fleming... ...... | 0 10 
Mias WEL COVES EE 1 0 OI. Seymour Romilly, Esq. ...... | 0 10 
Miss Perry Sheares ............... 1 0 OHIEN aSteele, Esq: eenig 0 10 
EIER e EE 1 0 Oj|Henry S. Perry, Esq., Hon. Sec. 1.50 
CHELMSFORD. 
NOV id eas VCASN i ats Ea £5.18 19 
DOVER: 

Dec. 24. —By cashew ONSE AE e ee El P6 YO 
Jas. Stilwell, Esg. 2. ces £l 1. .0jRev.J. Bampton alos... £0 10 
Wi SIEGE IE os Brn A ES 1 1 OJ A. Birmingham, Esq. ............ | 0 10 
J. Ramsbottom, Esq. ............ I OFC Broad. Usg. e 0 5 
R. Dickenson, Esq. ............... 1 1 0, P Mummery, Esq. ......... 0 10 
ER 0 10 :0:[¡Geo. Flashman, Esq. ........... 0 10 
Ee Wengler, 021b: S0 Wes Eorster, ee Ee 0. 10 

DUNFERMLINE. 
Nov. 11.—Rey. Andrew Graham ..................... £010 6 
EDINBURGH. 
DW [Bier Bynes, E OSEE DS S27 30 0. 


Coo El ÉIER 6a 


Gomm Gei 


-LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ben (DOLES A Id elo 15-0 
With the list— 
EL. Kennaway, Esq. .............-. IEODZTO Uu, EE ST, ZC 
Bor. A. H. Ease tem | 0 10 6 |Rev. Probendary Acland ......... TEST 
Miley. J- Hellins. ............. scans | 0 10 6 [Lord Bishop of Exeter ......... .. ec 
e EE | 1-1. 0 Rex Breasmior Cook” rotores es UT 
FALMOUTH AND CORNWALL. 
Octz29 Bey GAR, 2 ed E 551773 2080) 
ING Gil SE EH 
- Edward Banks, Esq. ............ | £0 10 Gi A plbloyd Fox, Bsq--...--7 Belo 
fe J. H. P. Bennett... ........ OURS le iU) 
Bir R- S. Bolibho 0%... 20.0. dee = A dE 0 10 
Edmund Carlyon, Esq. ......... IZ UN EV ANY OD ENS ccs cape emque dAn 
EU Duucalf, Esq........... ege 0 5 03 Miss L Stackhouse’... deer? 0 10 
«ew. W. Pookes A iat (0710726 IP oP: Smith, Esq. eden i-i 
¿Robert Were Fox, Esq. ......... 1 1 “0 Colonel A. Tremayne ef xl. D 
¡Charles Fox, Esq................. lads TO Francia Bruscott, B.A. ` egene Bet, 5b 
feet, Fox, BIP 7. seess L FL AO Robert Tweedy oinin ieseau Bl. al yl 
Francis E. Fox, Esq. `... ber dy: Eet - 
R. Reynolds Fox, Esq............. ane Wile icy Ele 7 
GLASGOW. 
The following has been received from Mr. G. Readman :— 
The Palestine Exploration Fund (per Geo. Readman, Esq.) in account with the 
Clydesdale Banking Company. 
1875. (£ s. d.|1874. TTE 
Nov, S0 To balance rrine | 13 18 9 |Aug. 5.—By Mrs. J. G. Lormer | 1 1 
| ‘Sep. 23.—Rutherford Brothers. | 2 0 
Oct, 17.—G. M. Paxton ......... da 
| ‘Noy. 17.—W. G. Dickson ...... aby wal 
| ! Dec. 31.—Interest .............. QUT 
| 11875. 
‘Feb. 1.—G. C.-M. Douglas ...... ME 
lox AS RD ceda 0 10 
March 1.—Rev. A. Melville ... | 1 0 
¡June 2. — M. W. Strang. ......... 0 10 
| ,, 15.—W. Church, jun. ...... | 0 10 
Ls 19, Dre Rainey -..... 20 
INov. 30.—A. B. MeGrigor ...... 3 0 
| on dE EE 0 2 
i20, CST A i£13 18 91 13 18 
Oct. 14.—aJames A A eto no roro £0 10.0 
Oct. c 1D, — Rev PREG Ee ek LA eui eese eer nens 010 0 
EEN D 1318 9 
Dec, 100 John Miller ato oder Wes Cel) 


KKK 


10 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DH Roo 


e 
HEREFORD. 
Nay. Bc Hg eulos ee e, SL 109 
1875. Account sent in 1874 : 
MIU A | o 10 6 Enclosed Bill......... 5-5 LESA 
eE o 010 6 Stamps for circulars ......... l ët 
EE ee 010 6 
ee dE T. Smith PA 010 6; £2 8 1 
Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan | 1 1 0| 
Proceeds of village lecture by Nov. 1.—Card sent ............ 1 PEU 
Rev. F. S. Stooke-Vaughan, 
Hon A ee 0 6 1i 
Les a 1 ] Nord A £3 9 1 
HITCHIN. 
Nov 28 By cash e ote anc ARE £712 0 
With the list :— 
Hon. and Rev. L. W. Denman. | £0 10 6 j[Mr. J. H. Tuke.. com... 0... SIN 
Mr. John Gatward | ............... OOO Mass; Euke vm E cod ee lud 
BLU Poa cA ee 1 1 our, Joshua Whiting ............ 0 10 
NH Joyner or rn credere NN 0 10 76. Mr: Drowa tR rA E 0 10 
Mr. H Bosrdman...... . ......... 0 5 OMA E Perkins EE 0 10 
BUTS d EE 1 1 0 
Were I EE £415 0 
With list :— 
Rev. T. J. Watson, Ickleford | Mr. P. Franklin, Hitchin ...... £0 10 6 
(Jan. 1575-76) eee £2 2 0 |Mr.G. Jackson, Hitehin......... l TM 
Rev. J. A. Frere, Wilington ... | 010 6/1 Quarterly paper sold to Sub- 
Mr. M. H. Foster, Wymondley | 0 10 6 i a Eh 0 0 6 
LJ 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Nova By ibl Sh gae A £12 1 6 
J. A. Brooke, Esq. (don.) ..... £5 0 0 |H. Barker, e £1 P 
-J. A. Brooke, Esq. ............... X iae WT Allen, Huan. ee 010 6 
pCalonel Brooke ege, deg 1 LA R. Jones, Esq................. |. OI 
HL. Parratt, Keng, wess LI: 1700 | Rev. G. E. Wilsons = eres 010 6 
E. Brook, Esq. eege A Pro rs, Boebes e tee 0 5 0 
KENDAL 
Oct. 29.—By cash ee £8 10 6 
Mr. Edward Crewdson ......... fl 1 0] Mr. James Thompson............ £1 1% 
Mr. James Cropper.............. | 1 1 0| Mr. T. C. Wilson cin, 010 6 
NEW. Wilson! coin 1.1 0| The Misses Barnes..:....-...... | 0 1008 
LATE TS RAP e oe LE Liv Que MEO Gsdonesast. HER. 026 
Mr. Edward Whitwell - | 11 0j Mr. R. Somervell ............... 010 6 
Mr. Henry Thompson ........ «| 010 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MANCHESTER. 
PN OVE A EE £40 0 0 
DA EE EE 63 14 6 
The following lists have been received :— 
mWALDickson,. Reg. gees £l 1 Oj[aRev. W. H. Rogers, D.D....... 
aR. Milne Redhead, Esq... 2 2 0|aJ. H. Bodington, Esq. ......... 
Al EE E ONI O Andrew BSA. teca 
Mrs. Crace Calvert............... LO leren Watts, Esq: iin: siss. 
aJ. B. Sandbach, Esq............. ER Williams. ege rees 
aRev. C. G. Ashwin............... 0 10 6 [aShakespear Shaw, Esq. ......... 
W. H. Houldsworth, Esq. O OO EE EU ae 
ey T. DEE 0 10 6 |a R. Curtis, Esq. as 
tt Lewlett; Esq... 9.89 rros 081056: 15WE Slater; jun-, H Ee 
cP: Allen, do A 1 1 0| Rev. J. W. Consterdine......... 
Ra We Barnes, Esq. ............ OO! Gilp Mrs. Consterdine .....o cometen 
AO Guesb.—......-.. sues 010 6| Lectures in St.  Saviour's 
B. Salomonson, Esq. ............ TE SCHOOL. — eee reat 
aW. W. Goulden, Esq. ......... Lp 15307 
DNA e E £326 5 6 
IS 40 0 0 
Dec. 8.—Ed. Joynson, Esq., per Lieut. Conder... 10 0 0 
Dec, 20-— By ehetes. o ayers ce 63 14 6 
£440 0 0 
Additional list :— 
Cold E Deakin...-- ee £2 2, 0 || Ditto, with dissolving views, 
aMrs. Leeds (1876) .......2.000.0 EE per H. M. Lawrence, Esq... 
Reva Cecil Hook... :-.-.......-- 0 10 Gi Messrs. Watson, Hanmer, 
UMS GO Shelton eege sence e UI ED Co aiii 
¡ES FOTOSSe USO: s... a 5 0 0 || W Lewis, ESq. orete. sanoen 
150 Delen Egeter zeseee E Ic Chorlton: Esda Gesner 
Ee Tey 0" | "Thomas Tones ee 
aRev. G. Burwell .................. 125179! || Herbert Birch, ees 
player EE 1 0 Oa] G. Greenwood, Esq. ......... 
H. Charlewood, Esq............. 530700 John Grafton, Esq... :.2.. 2. «222 
Richard Johnson, Esq. ......... 2 2 0| W. Cunliffe Brooks, Esq., M.P. 
St. Saviours School  Lee- HE Howorthy Esq. ea 
tures (additional) ............ 150256 
Meeting Account, December 8. 
Collection after meeting .. ..... £7 5 6.|JAdvertisements.....9......... eee 
1 979 Printers account sree. cesses. 
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Errata.—In Manchester list, October Quarterly, for J. R. Bartow, Esq., read J. R. 


Barlow, Esq. 
Omit Mrs. Radcliffe, £1 1s. 


— Brown, Esq 


n 


MORPETH. 


DRETT ERT E 


eoooopo 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
PERTH 
EE EE £5 13: 0 
David Lumsden, Esq. ............|£1 0 0 Kam Duncan, Esg. -u ee £0 10 © 
Robert Pullar LEST- Eiei | 2 2 0 Uer Mr. Scotland ............... | 910 6 
James Y. Pullar; Esq. "ue 1. Y 00 1J. W. Jameson... eee | 010 © 
PAISLEY. 
Dec...13.=—Robent, Kerr, Justi oc. qs. debo du eene eene Poi eere 
PRESTON. 
List of subscribers for 1875, per Rev. E. F. Linton, Hon. Sec. :— 
EE enee arene ae 452 "2^ OR. To GLOAVES, Msgr ioien etas £0 10 
tov, Ge T ee TI SOB id), dM resi Bises sme. ee 0 10 
BEE dell 0 Rev. T BOREL Ae es jets 0 10 
dua moaster, EE ke e o | Rev. TSS GESTIS 0 10 
qoM Shuttleworth, En. SE Lee ROM Mir. e Ee 0 10 
dE EE 0-10: le Rev. I; de EE 0 10 
Rere o a OXO 6 Rem Ea eeneg 0 10 
Eege rer d OF TONG 
REIGATE. 
Eent dE £2 2 0 
RICHMOND. 
INOW EE ££ 3 0 
With the list— 
GIES. COOK aaa RE ME S TO 
A TEN US iiie geet orne. ¡NADO 
aO. Gavebb MUSS auctae ccu tz tU 
as.-0. Sharpe, Hee, coco mars. O 
Dec. ¿do ica YS. E Ee o £8 18 0 
With the list— 
Lady Augusta Onslow (don.) |£3 5 0 |laMiss Corbett ..................- £010 0 
Do. (subg) ao 58:91. 30. ie Migs Balè... anona e sitas cea 010 6 
Rev. J. D. Hales (don, enken H W. EE 0 10 0 
aCountess Russell.................. SEDI RU [tdv ble ipe EE 010 6 
SIMLA. 
Per Oriental Bank, balance of account ............ SOLET 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Dec. 15.—Rev. Canon Hoare .............. eere e «0m TCU 
Rev. J. Radford Thompson 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Oct. 6.—By cash, per Mrs. Finn 


£18 16 1 


i The following list has been received from 


CHICHESTER. 


President—Mrs. Farnford. 
Hon. Secs.—Mrs. H. Smith, St. John's House; Miss Farnford, The Palace. 


(Mase buckles: tee bes £0 10 6 | Rev. J. Langdale..........-....... 
"MTS KC eg ue kee 0.—6 -0 j| Mrs: «Duüxnfordg e... 
Mis Campbell EE 02102 (Goa vires Wend yee e nee 
Misi Bee Ber ees 0 10 Gi Miss E. Farrenden ............... 
NTE SIA s. EE 010567 Miss Newland n an eee 
Mrs. Luttman Johnson ......... 010 64 


The following lists have also been received from Mrs. Finn :— 


EDINBURGH :— 


Bien LEI ee 
RoB: Blyth, Esq. ooer 
Jk JEE E O TA 
Mrs. Scott Moncrieff 
aMiss Hunter 
Mrs. Clifton 
Miss Johnson 
[0S Wis, Ee 
Mrs. Grainger Stewart 
R. Cameron Cowan, Esq. ... .. 
Wm. Scott Morton, Esq. ...... 


AS Coventry, Sa cres | 


Mrs. Simpson 
aProf. and Mrs. Duns ............ 
aJas. Watson, Esq. ............... 

Hon. Miss Mackenzie............ 

Mrs. Findlay 

Mrs. Oldham 

Miss Kemp 

The Misses Stevenson ......... 

Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson 

Mrs. Gillespie 

Mrs. Hunter 

A AS ha 

By Mrs. Montgomery............ 

Rev. Mackenzie 

Mrs. 

JO bere dEr ME aean 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 
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— Syme, -Esq.-...-. 
Mr. Kitto 
A Friend 


m 


WASDOOCONSTAMNDOONDOHDOOCOHHHOMMOSOONS 


— Peploe, Esq. 
aMiss Davidson...... 
Miss Orr Ewing 


n 


Misses Mure......... 
Miss Borthwick ... 
Mrs. Cunninghame 
Mas. Miller ......... 
| Mrs. Maxwell 
| Mrs. Cotterill ...... 
Lord Teignmouth 
Lady Teignmouth 
H. Davidson, Esq. 

do. do. 


_ 


m 


E 


Mrs. Saunders ...... 
rs. Ferguson...... 
A Fraser aise 
. Bannerman... 
. Macfie 


mn 


E 


m ki kä ki ki 


Lady Napier ...... 
Per Mrs. Main— 
Lord Cowan 


cOoOoooocooocoooooooooocoooooooocooocoooooo 
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(a) 


Findlay Anderson, Esq 


aMrs. Campbell Stevens 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
. GLASGOW :— y 
Mrs. Macleod ........... s £l 1 0]| Mr. and Mrs. Avsten............ 
do. coa cc cT] Onl J. Wylie Gould, Esq... 
EAN O ON AS er etes 
gAdam Heugh, Esq...... queue promo UP Sir Jas EA eese ete 
Wm. Collins, Esq. ............... 2 2 0| Robt. T. Middleton, Esq. ...... 
«Arch. Crombie, Esq. ............ LE, Eos lge Ben rotto ces 
E: Cameron, Esq. M: B... eost Ort David Rowan, Ben, eegen 
EE Froud, Esq...........2 «ee 1 0 0j Ronald Johnstone, Esq. ......... 
Bas Mitehelb Esq... | 2. 2 0 | We G. Blackie, Esq. .....5....-- 
E Hand rente [ENT OW Roy Dr: DAME see, 
MJ. Scott, Esq.-......-2 09 as. LAO MTEC EE 
Haller MacLellan, Esq. ......... Zu 2180! EE S ocn 
Jno. L. K. Jamieson, Esq....... Deri oll MTS eO bee coh Ee pepe EET 
Bus Darles- A 12-38 0 1 Mrs. A Campbell Een 
He Margavin, Esq. Seet sere: L2 2 (0) Mrs.sRenny Watson... «cec 
Details of contributions at Meetings at Mr. and Mrs. Alston's :— 
Juno, Stephen, "WSs EN SE £6 0 0 
MONE CORTO S e Ee 222090 
EE Ee dh Ak 20 
Ze E ED EE L050 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


Meetings have been held at Bishop’s Stortford (addressed by Captain Warren, 
R.E.), and at Manchester (addressed by Licut. Conder). An account of the 
proceedings at the latter meeting will be found above. 


Place. 


Biggleswade... 
Cambridge ... 


REV, 


A. J. FOSTER. 


Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture List :— 


Edmund Foster, Esq. 
Frederic Conder, Esq. 


£10 0 
Tey 
PT 

OREO 
5 0 
6 0 
TOT 
3 3 
Ob 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
1650 
0 10 
0 


Date. Proceeds. 
L A 

Nov. 18 5 SÉ SE 
Nov. 26 rio m Le 9 15^ 6 
1 0 

] EE 
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PUBLICATIONS—LIST OF HON. SECRETARIES, ETC. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Richard Bentley and Son. 
The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. To annual subscribers of one Guinea, 
Sixteen Shillings, post free, by application to the Office of the Society only. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren's Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer's Work, 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874, 1875. 
It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 
First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 
Second Series, Nos. I. and III. 
January, 1872; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874; January, 1875. 
A few copies remain of Nos. I. and II. of the First Series. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 7 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson. 

ABERDEEN: Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 
ANSTRUTHER : W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 
ARBROATH : W.J. Anderson, Esq. 

Ayr: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BARNSLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder. 

BASINGSTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Baru: Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. 

BELEAST: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 
Brsuor's WALTHAM: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 
BIRKENHEAD: Rev. J. T. Kingsmill and H. Bell, Esq., St. Aidan’s College, 
BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 


BLACKBURN : Rev. Canon Birch, Rev. A. B. Grosart, and Mr. H. Nevill 
Haworth. 


Bopmiy : S. Hicks, Esq. 

BOLTON : George Monk, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

BRIGHTON : Rev. C. E. Douglass. 

BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 

BromLEY : Rey. W. J. Devereux. 

Burnury: Rev. C. L. Reynolds. 

Dun: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec. — 

CAMBRIDGE : W, M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John's College; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B. A., Gonville and Caius. 

CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are kindly received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


CARDIFF: W. Jones, Esq. 
~ CHELMSFORD : Rev. G. B. Hamilton. 
CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 
CHESTER : Rev. J. Davidson. 

x CHIPPENHAM : A. T. Keary, Esq. 

1 CLIFTON and BnrsroL: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 
CITY AND County op Cork : H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 
Dawascus: Rev. W. Wright. 

E DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

Devonport J. Venning, Esq. 
DoRcHESTER: Rev. Handley Moule. 
Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 
DuwNpzE: Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 
DuRHAM: Rev. J. Talbot. 
DUNFERMLINE: Rey. A. Graham. 
' EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 
EDINBURGH : Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

~ EXETER : Sox Prebendary Acland, -Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. 
FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. . 
FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 
FonrAR: T. Wilkie, Esq. 
Firetwoop: G. Curwen, Esq. 
Frome: Rev. T. G. Rooke. 
GATESHEAD: Rev. H. O. Sterland. 
Gaza : J. G. Pickard, Esq. 
Guascow : Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A. 
M “Grigor, Esq. 
GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 
GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 
GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H.M.I.N. 
HarsrEAD: Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J, W. Coombes. 
Hastines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 
HELENSBURG ; Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 
Hertrorp: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 
Hexuam : John Hope, Jun., Esq. 
Hironn: J. Pollard, Esq. 
Horvwoop: Major Griffin. 
HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 
Hutz: J. P. Bell, Esq., M.D. 
HUNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey, 
Ieswicn : Rev. J. R. Turnock. 
InviNE: Adam Sutherland, Esq. 
JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 
KENDAL: Robert Somervell, Esq. 
KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 
"LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 
LzAMINGTON: Rev. C. Carus- Wilson. 
LEDBURY : Rey. Salter Stooke- Vaughan. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Lrzps: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LzrrH: James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lrwes: Rev. R. Straffen. 

LisKkEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LicurieLp : Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liwcornw: Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 

LONDONDERRY : Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 

MALVERN : Rey. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 

MxwsriELD: T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

Marcare: Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

MxrroN Mowsray: Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 

MzrnRosE: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MippLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

Montrose : Mr. Mackie. 

Mon»rzTE : Dr. Robinson. 

Mossrey : Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Teens: — Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treaswrer.— Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 

NorTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

PalsLeY : Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH: John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PLYMOUTH : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, Esq. 

Preston: Rey. E. F. Linton. 

READING: G: Leyburn Carley, Esq. 

Bourg : Edward Horne, Esq. 

RicHmoND, Surrey: R. R. Alexander, Esq. 

SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. a 

SEVENOAKS : Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 

SHERBORNE : J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOWERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

Sr. ALBANS: Rev. W. J.. Lawrance. 

ST. ANDREW'S: Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

ST. Germans: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

SKIPTON : Rev. J. Windsor. 

STALYBRIDGE : Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 

STROUD : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

TrIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 

TIVERTON : Rev. H. A. Jukes, 

Torquay : Rev. Preb. Wolfe. 

Tunsrincn WELLs: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 

VICTORIA, Australia: Rey. W. R. Fletcher: 

WABMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 


AGENTS. 


We tis: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

Weston-suPER-Mare: Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 
Wuirsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. - 

WILLESDEN : Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER : Miss Zornlin. 

Wiwpson: Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 

Worcester: Rev. Francis J. Eld. 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

ARBROATH; Mr. J. F. Hood. 

BARNSLEY : T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

Batu: Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 

BIRKENHEAD : Mr. T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. 
Bopmin : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 

BRIGHTON : Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
BURNLEY : Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James's Street. 
CAMBRIDGE : Mr. Dixon, Market Hill. 

CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

CLIFTON and BRISTOL : Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street, 

DunprEE: Miss Middleton, High Street. 

EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 

EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 4, St. Andrew Square. 
FALMoUuTH : Mr, R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

GREENOCK ` Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

HarirAx: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hircurn : Mr. John Palmer, High Street. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Tubb, Estate Buildings. 

Hui: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

IrvinE: Mr. C. Marchland. 

LEEDS : Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

Newark: Mr. E. J. Ridge, Market Place. 

NORTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Taylor, Gold Street. 

Pen : Mrs. Paton. 

Preston: Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate, 
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AGENTS. 


READING : Mr. G. Lovejoy, London Street. 
SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall, 72, Newborough. 
SEVENOAKS : Mr, Harrison, High Street. 

Sr. ANDREW’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson, Church Street, 
SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 

STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 

STOCKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson, Silver Street. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Mr. R. Pelton, Parade. 

Wetts: Mr. Thomas Green. 

Weston: Mr. Robbins, High Street. 

Wuitsy: Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, Hampshire Chronicle Office. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. M’D. Roebuck. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
f are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s. A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended asethe best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 
or the Office of the Fund, 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The income of 1875 showsa gratifying increase on the subscriptions of preceding 
years. Those of 1873 and 1874 were respectively (from donations and subscrip- 
tions only) £3,170 12s. 4d. and £3,382 9s.{10d. That for 1875 is £3,971 9s. 9d. 
This is the largest amount yet received, and the steady increase may fairly be 
taken to show the growth of interest in the objects of the Fund. The year began 
with a heavy debt of £1,440 19s. 8d. against a balance of £378 8s. 1d. It finishes 
with a debt of £1,081 14s. 11d., against [which must be placed a balance o: 
£321 16s. 11d. The position of the Society is therefore improved by £300. 
Since the beginning of the current year a further sum of £250 has been paid off 
from the unpaid accounts; and at the present date (March 28) the Society is 
liable, after deducting current balance, to no [more than £300, a position much 
better than we have held for the last three years. 


The Publications of the Fund realised last year the sum of £128 17s. 9d. This 
includes a small amount from the sale of **'The Recovery of Jerusalem.” The 
major portion is derived from the sale of ** Our Work in Palestine." There is 
also some demand for the Quarterly Statements. The amount received from 
Lectures shows a great falling off, but this is due to the resignation of Mr. St. 
Clair in August last, just before the commencement of the lecture season, so that 
the receipts under this head are those for half the year only. The Photograph 
balance for the first time shows a profit—viz., of £36 10s., the amount of 
£18 15s. 2d. shown in last year’s Balance Sheet as balance of cost ef stock in hand 
being now cleared off, so that future sales will be no longer burdened with a 
balance of debt. 


The Expenditure under the head of Exploration consists of £2,773 14s.9d. This 
sum represents all the expenses of the exploring party until their return in the 
autumn, with their pay until the end of the year, their passage home, and the 
expenses entailed on them by the attack at Safed, and their consequent stay at 
Carmel to attend the trial, with medical expenses due to the injuries received. 
Under the head of printing fall the expenses of the Quarterly Statement. The 
heavy postage is accounted for by the fact that nearly 5,000 of these Statements 
are sent out each quarter by post to subscribers. i 


The subdivision of expenditure is as follows :— 


Exploration ... I: te 70°15 per cent. 
Printing and Lithography ... eer, SC Sp 
Advertising ... SR T SERO RIO ver 
Office, including Rent, Salaries, and 

Sundries ... ee. ts oe lop ges. 
Postage v Së js vous OU PADO, 


The office expenses are raised above those of last year by an increase of salaries 
necessarily incurred by the increased office-work. The payment of all officers 
employed by the Committee monthly instead of quarterly made also a slight 
difference for the year. In the Notes will be found a statement of the actual 
current expenses. En e 

Hon, Treasurer. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DECEMBER 28TH, TO MARCH 287TH, 1876. 


& denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 
to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement 


id. £ s. d. 

WRENS H. ADCOCK .......202: C. tu 010 6 |zRev. F. G. Burnaby ............ 2 0 0 
ORLOV T, S. AA E 1 1 Omad. H. Buxton, Esq. ............ 5 0 0 
«Rev. W. Armstrong ............ 010 6 |gJno. R. Byrom, Esq. ............ 010 0 
Lodge of Antiquity, per S. aRey. R- Callender ............... 010 6 
Mona MSG ue eue wos ee e 21 0 0llaMrs. R. Callender ............... 010 6 

a The Misses Badcock .. ......... LE. 0.0103. Carrick, Esq. eet 11 0 
a Miss Bancroft i ssas etodat cae. - Lti DEW. M. Carr; Esq. inih iri do 010 6 
«Rev Dr. Batelaya ooi uipa 1 1 O|laRev. W. H. Chambers ......... | 010 6 
«Rey? E. R. Barker ue Ke 1 1 0 \\aMiss Chambers. .................. Lolo 
Dr. lee 1 1 @|/aRev. W. Champernown......... l 4 9 
«Rev. W. H. Barlow ............ 0 5 0OlaRev. G. Christian ............ TIO Mn NE UIT 
ai. S -Burtleht; eet ee, 1 1 oiel. Chapman, Esq. ............... fo Be 
aRev. A, OC. W. Bean bie f Denia Miss Carruthers <. toonis: 1 x9 
aMiss Beaufort e ss. Us 002 W. J. Church, Esq. Ta.. is Eu 
«Bev; €. D. Beekford .- ........ 2 2 0 «Miss Clendinning ............... 1 4-9 
C Rey S WEE. Bebe deuten eo 01106116. Clark, Esq; eege Ed ete 11 0 
Ge TR Belly A nis 1 Trog Mord’ Clermontin mier NAA 10 00 
MIE Bernard, EE 010 6 |aC. C. Clifford, Esq................ 1 0 0 
te Jas Berry ESQ. esoe ege 1 1 0 «Miss Mary Clode ................. 010 6 
aRev. T. Blackburne ............ i 2-0 j\@Rev. H B. Clough............... 010 6 
«Robert Blake, Esq................ ODO Si o MrS Commish: EE, LAO 
«Rev. W. H. Blamire ............ T ARO EE 010 6 
aC. Graham Blatchley, Esq. ... 0 10 6 || Miss M. A. Corrie (a£l 1s.)... 6 6 0 
URE BIAT WEE LAOL 0 ha Miss G., Conte... 7... ose l 1 0 
aRev: C. E. Blencowe ............ 1 0 O0j|aG. M. Cockin, Esq. ............ 010 6 
Rev E EE 2 070 ler eg vleit eae 010 6 
«Mrs. Birkbeck.....ooooorosooooos. 1 1 0 la Henry Courtice, Esq. ............ 110 
aJ. W. Bogg, Esq. enee 0 10 6 |a«G. C. Courthorpe, Esq. ......... 1 1-0 
a Miss S. Bourne ..5..:.2»- «ee es 0 10 6 aH. Courtney, Esq. ............... 2.0 0 
&Rev. D. J. Boutflower ......... rer Mee VAIO 
aJ. Bowron, jun., Esq. ............ LLAMO trem Lic sss oles sles Lat 
aJ. H. Bracken, Esq. ...........- So Oum: Do Craco, Esq. ou. «-v eve ense 4- ALO 
a Miss Bracken-..--.2... ee s adan 0 10 6 |aG. B. Crewdson, Esq. ............ 1 4-9 
EE Ee R Bradley ooh Lb ORAM A. E. H Corsbie ......... 2 2 0 
aJno. Brash, Esq. .......-.-...----- 0 10 0 |aJ. E. Cooper, Esq. .............-. IA O 
aW. B. Brayshay, Esq. ......... 1 1 0 llaGeneral Cracklow ............... 2 2 0 
«Henry Brown, Esq... St PL CRO eec T M TAE 5090 
aMrs. Cornish Brown ............ Du Ee EE essei oca 010 6 
«Rev. John Brooke ............... ene Ota Rex ls. Gr O. Cure onreine 20 0 
aE. P. Brown, Esq... ie IO aera T. Dalton... 210929202. 1 -0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Ead 
«Rev. G. W. Dalton. srini 1 1 0 jiaRev. J. Hewetson ............... 
R. Damon, Esq., proceeds of aA, A. Heywood, Esq. ......... 
Ee ee EE caos S$ 5 0 |aRey. S. Highton... arenas 
«Edward Davies, Esq............. 1 1 0 «Rev. Melsup Hill ........--..... 
aW. R. Davies. Esq. ............ L XL. ad Hiltons Esqui) Lo 5 
atas, W. Eli Days. usen 0 10 6 |aHiram Hitchcock, Esq.......... 
aMajor Deedes ..................... 1*1 Oe Miss ^A: M. SE 
«Miss E. Devenish ............... 171-70 MaS E. Hodgson, sq. es sees 
«Rev. W. W. Dickenson......... 2 2 0 |aRev. Jas. Holme.................. 
aG. D. W. Digby, Esq. ......... 10 0 ouer E. T. Holland ............ 
Major Ditmras («10s. 6d.) ...... de te Hole.......... 2e 
UG Dobbs, Esq... 171.0 ebe JH. Hooper... 
«S. H. Dodgson, Esq............. | 1 1 ole Q. Hopkinson, Esq. ......... 
«Right Rev. Bishop of Dover... | 1 1 0 |aMissA. Hunter ................-. 
aMrs. Tyrwhitt Drake ............ 1 1 0 |l@Miss Hutchinson ............... 
aEdgar A. Drummond, Esq. ... | 2 2 0 |aJ. R. Hutchinson, Esq.......... 
Dees ER Ne DE E 
AS EDT. Regie geste cette De OP MO Ma D) EE 
aRev. Jno. Edmond, D.D. ...... 010 6| E. Johnson, Esq. ............... 
'aRev. W. J. Edwards ............ 1 1 0 |\aVen. Archdeacon Jacob......... 
MISTRO east aT 2205 0a.L7 Jaques, Esq... E 
«W. Farrer, Esq. SEN Ne Lef satt veer Co Kemble .. 85e 
aevo W. Farmer obs Le ole MIST. enee e n 
'aRev: A. R. Faussett ex EY LA Ola WA King, Esq. e eee 
aMrs. Hester Fenwick............ 1 1 0 |j@Rev. Jno. Kinross .. ..........-- 
aMrs. Gerrard Forsyth ......... 0 10 6 |aJno. Kirkpatrick, Esq. ......... 
aRov KR. W. Fiske................ 0-55 00/aR. E. Kirby, Esque. rn 
aRev. S. T. Fowler ............... Lut glate Kitchener... 5. eere 
ARG GB Box. su esc 0 10 6 |aMrs. Knapping .................. 
IAE US IO ue due Lt om OilaRevs T. Met leese Ee 
aRev. W. S, Fowler..... ......... | 1 1 0 |aG. Lawrence, Esq. .............-. 
aRev. F. H Freeth ............... 1.1 0 |j@Henry Leask, Esq...............- 
GHW her Ee LEO e Esq oom. 
EE E 100 0 0 aC. H. S. Leicester, Esq. ...... 
cp Gadsby: ene RR 1 1 Oj|cW.H. Leighton, Esq. ......... 
«Messrs. Gall and Inglis ......... 1: Omoa Rev. He Lewis... eee ete 
aMiIss Garralt. ease ges 0 10 6 |aG. P. Leycester, Esq. . ......... 
MIS Garnett na Ly 1 0'l[a Miss Lindsay. «REN 
«Mrs. George, SOM. ................ 10/90/12 We Long; Esso: EE 
aMrisaGerman suus 0 10..6 | aMrs. Lorrimer ...........:::. e 
aevo W: GIDDE Lo. attend 0710: Gw Lupton, Msgs... 
AE EE eg lee Tree EE 
aMrs. G. A. Goddard .......... .| 010 0 [laLuke Mackey, Esq. .....:...... 
ALTE. Goyett, Esq................ 10 0 0 |[aW. B. Maingay, Esq. ............ 
feet Gray. |... teks eee 1 0 oe, W. Marsh, .Esq............... 
aRev.: R. Green, Nee O LOEME Marti a EN 
aMiss Julia Greene ............... 0 10 0 |a@K. Symons Martyn, Esq. 
MISS Groves eit... eee 010 6|aRev. Jno. Matthewson ......... 
«Rev. Canon Haddock............ 0 10 Giel, McKinnell, Esq. ............ 
R. Hanbury, Esq. 4... ees 10 0 0 llaR. Mullings, Esq. ............... 
¿Mis Hancock pane Me 1 1 ole, H. Millar, LE 
aJ. Hankinson, Esq. ............ 1 1 Oj|cE. Millar, Esqui id 
Rev. J. H. Harris (@£1 1s.) 4- 4- 0 |aMiss E. Mitchell.................. 
Miss. Hardy eee S 1 0 oons J. Lloyd Morgan ......... 
aRev. J. H. Harrison ............ l 1 Otj@Rev J. H. Moore: ¿eiii 
aMrs. W. Maundy Harvey...... l 1-0:/]|eH.H. Monish, Esgin a 
uA Heath... 9 en 0 10 0 |laRev. Geo. W. Mullins ......... 
&Rev. S. Hebditeh ............... 1-053120: eD Murray, Esqui ctm 
«Lord C. A. Hervey............... | 1 1 O|cRev. Vernon Musgrave 
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LIST OF 


aBishop of Nelson ............... 
ta Rh. Norton, Esq.............«. 
aGen. F. J. Nuthall............... 
aM. A. Obert, Esq. .. ost 
aRev. G. D. W. Ommanney E 
G. C. Orral, Esq. 
aRev. J. N. Palmer 
IMassIPeache: «c. eerte ome 
DIM Peebles, Esq. eet 
E. Pewtress, Esq. 
«Alex. Peckover, Esq., per...... 
aJ. H. Plowes, Ésq MR zeg 
aRev. C. Potchett 
a Rev. 
Rev. 
aRev. 
aRey. 
oer, 
aRey. W. H. B. Proby 
«Rev. J. J. Purcell 
aW. H. Rawson, Esq. ............ 
aMrs. W. H. Rawson 
aLady Katherine Raymond...... 
aW. R. Reeves, Esq............... 
aRev. A. M. Rendell 
aRev. T. Rigaud 
aRev. Philpin de Riviére......... 
aMiss M. Roberts 
aRev. D. D. Robertson 
aJ. N. Robertson, Esq. 
c Dixon Robinson, Esq. 
aGeorge Robinson, Esq. ......... 
aDr. Rogers 
a Mrs. Rouse 
aC. J. A. Rumbold, Esq. 
GINS IEG Wi OR EE 
aT. Scarborough, Esq............. 
aMiss Emily Secretan 
«Miss Shennan (collected) 
cRobert L. Smith, Esq. ......... 
«Lady Smith 
AO BE Smylhbi-.-. 2027097077277 
aR. J. Snape, Esq. 
ay Sopwith, [sq-...-- ve cernes 
N. M.S. 
aRev. G. Studdert 
aDr. Taylor 
«Miss Taylor 
Wo ADD, Thomas MS oque 
«Rev. Archer Thompson 
aMrs. Wyndham Tufnell......... 
aRev. W. Twiss Turner ....... A 
aRev. S. S. Unwin 
aDr. J. Vaughan 
aW. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 


Canon Prescott 
R. W. Pritchard 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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n 


c Rev, W. Vincent 
Henry Wagner, Esq... 
Miss Wakeham (a£5 bs. d 

aJ. E. Wakefield 

aRobert Walters, Esq. ............ 

aCapt. W. Ward, R.A. 
Capt. Warren, R.E. (proceeds 

of Lecture) 
aWilson Waterfall, Esq... 
aJ. H. Watson, Esq. 
aG. F. Watts, Esq. 
aA. B. Webber, Esq. 
aRev. J. C. Wharton 
aJ. J. Wheeeler, Esq. ............ 

a Rev. J. O. Whitehouse 

aJ. R. Wigham, Esq. ............ 

fr Rev; TEE 
aSir R. Wilbraham 
aCaptain Williams, R.E... ...... 
aRev. W. W. Willson............ 
aRev. E. Wilson 

EW: AS Wood, Esq; ne ee 

a Miss Woodward 

aT. Woodruff, Esq. .. 

aMrs. Baring Young | 
aYorkshire Prov. Grand Lodge, 
N. and E. Ridings 
aN. and E. Ridings Se Grand 
Chapter 

Per Rev. A. F. Forbes :— 
Rev. G. Whitmore.. 

G. Howard McLean, “Esq... 
Mrs. Griffiths 
Rev. F. Corbet 

Lord Wrottesley 
Rey. A. T. Pelham 
Earl of Dartmouth 
Edward Cheney, Esq. ......... 
Rev. R. H. More 
Rev: its OM cee 
Mrs. Brasier 


Rev. H T. O'Rorke 
W. Layton Lowndes ............ 
R. H. Boycott 
Charles Cooper, Esq. ............ 
JANA Maller (ier ee 
aMiss Vickers 
aMiss Wasey 
Per Rey. T. C. Henley :— 
Rev. F. W. Pierson 
Mrs. Finn, on account :— 
Aën, dcc decor EE 
Ma A Ee 


per Rev. J. W. Carr 


Per Messrs. Williams and Deacon, | 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
ABERDEEN. 
Mareh/24;—Byehieque Gt... eene eegen £16 3 0 
‘>, With the following list :— 
Misses Gow, London ............ £1—L' 17. Chalmers, Esq....-.. 5 tes £010 0 
Dar per Mr? Singer er ESTO PF. Aiken, (eg citean eee E 010 6 
Mrs. Maclure... .:...-:...-- oen: 010 6 |J. A. Murray, Esq. oN ag 0 8 0 
John Smith, Bisq............... .-. 1 0 © ||Andr. Murray, Esq. ............... 010 6 
John Morrison, Esq. ............ 0 10. 0 |W. Smart, Esq.............-- A 010 6 
Mrs Macpherson :......-.......... 6 7 GNC.’ Chalmers: auna AE 010 0 
- Da (second sub.) Q6: INT. Wham "Eo eae e E low 
Rev, H. Cowan ........:.....-....-. 0 10 6 |Professor Ogston .................- 110 
Geo. Thompson, Esq. ............ 0 10 6 |Mrs. John Crombie ............... 010 6 
W. ‘Henderson, Reg... 0 10 6 |Alex. F. Moir, Esq. ......,........ 010 0 
Ete ege 0 10 GI F. Duthie, Esq. E ak 0.5 0 
John F: White, Esq. ............ | 910 6| Keier 
Alex. Simpson, Esq. ............ 9 5 o £17 2 0 
vea (QUERER: A NE 1 6 © | Collector's commission 16s. 6d. 
T: Bplemont?, eet e 0 10 Gi Postages draft, dic. ... 2s. 6d. 
Geo. Jamieson, Esq. ............... 010 6| d 019 0 
A Stronach; Esq: ies | 9 9" €| -— 
ter, Egg... 5. eene ^re G £16 3 0 
ARBROATH. 
Feb. Ey. —Dy CARD. cnc. EEN SEES £10 16 3 
Alexander Gordon .................. ZI “Y” 9 [Row ES Mudie: s qaot £0 5 0 
DA o Ee E "Pr (erger leegen ees, © 0.5 0 
William Salmond and Sons...... LES OU SB ripe a Ee Nah Ze) 
Andrew Lowson..................--- 1 * OjRewJ. Chalmers 25.) 0 5 0 
James SBanks* 71. occracvesenceeee 0 10 6|Gegrge Leen ee s 5 09 
Dx Eraser and Sons ee PIF: G|Alox. Ferguson cisa 0 0 5 0 
Balfour and Cumming ............ 10 Q6: W. Lard tice: AURA 0 5 0 
E Wichband €o. nd 9-10 ab W. Phillip... or AN 
A AO 9 JO QA. Petrie, sen. 25... 2h ENS. r9 2 6 
EE e Ø 36 G@iiGeo. Sturrock: . uo e | 026 
WOOK. “Macdonald EE VR TS BK L9 2:6 
Been Rollo: fois... UNE, ID Ledioz iunio SLM [926 
SOM O S. er lier qae Eumsa* 4)... Tac eee | 0 2 6 
MES Ee e DR OU Ward. Anderson...........— Gs | 0 26 
AYR. 
Jan. 3.—Byieath. d Sut A eek alee ee £5 8 0 
Subscriptions to Palestine Exploration Fund, 1875 :— 
Miss Aytoun a Ane ne bed ON }£0 10 0 IM obn.Murdosh s 5s e E £010 6 
DESDE eee [ 9/5 “QUE. OD. Murdoch... cai ER 110 
Campbell Douglas .................. | 010 6 ¡James MeMuririe bl 0 5 0 
SUN IRAM entem | 0,16; 0] Mes Macneill, ee eens br 
AA Eege | 010 6/|[Miss MeTapgart.................- | 0 
General DEE > OP TOSEG | e d Sch 
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“LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ES BELFAST. 

Mareh 19 Bal v egene enen, RO, Ue £6 3 0 
Wm. Bari, ere ex eme £l 0 Ol|Mrs. Montgomery .................. £0 10 
EWm: Q: Ewart, EE er e EEN lo pd. coca 0 10 
ET. M. Ewart, Ésq. ae M en 120-60 Miss Drnilipstsssii. EE 0 10 
Charles Thompson, SQA. eese 0 10 ds A s... 0 10 
AN. E. Crothers, Esq. ............ 0 10 

BIRKENHEAD. 
March 21 By cheque. eege ral £20 0 0 
With the following list :— 

Jan. 19.— Col. V. King ......... kel 0-0 | Feb. 28.—B. Darbyshire, Esq... | £1 1 
Feb. 15.—Rey. C. I. Stephen... 0425 "dad ar. 3,—P. A. Williams, Esq. 0 5 
» on Rev. Canon Feilden 010 6|,, 11.—The Misses Blarrison Ar f) 
EUR P. E. Robin ..| 2.2 d », » E Bell, Esq., jun... | 1 1 
54, 24.—Miss Thompson ...... 0/55. QS, Toy > RESTAN dot. ...... 0 10 
» » W. Williamson, Esq. | 010 0| ,, 16.—E. Pemin, Esq. ....| 1 1 
an 28.—S. Stitt, Esq. ......... dek 0 | », 18.—Rev. M. Fearnley ... 0 10 
» o> James Irvine, Esq... | NOA 


BISHOP’S WALTHAM. 


EE £2 12 6 
BRIGHTON. 
o MISS HAMM (no d0 Leere tnc UU ME zb le «p 
BROADSTAIRS. 
Veni LIES SAIS IST ERAS BEER QOO ED CP OE COO DO DUNT Ode L0 1726 
Nits EON P Ek gebei 201000 
repr velvet CA dde en QUEUE 
Mrs ld Wat of. oues ep eien SE ee: (yere 
BURNLEY 
March 15, —By cash. en. eee aene lr D L 710 
Reva Cale E EE LO 
Me ED Granite e eee 010 6 
L. W. Reynolds (Esq. Aadne Om nO EO 
Mr Strange Teee a a 0-75 0 


CANADA : TORONTO. 
Banco By cas E E E E E Ou LA 


1874: = ep 
Dols. Dols. 


Ghief Justice DE EE 5 5 
(ORS Co puc A S UEM EE 5 5 
UNS Steyaert e E 5 5 


AAD 


ocooocoo°o 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1874. 1875. 
Dols. Dols. 


Bieu -Col Be DE EE 5 5 
A EE eee SET E 3 3 3 
Revs Rio VinOlementil tbe E 5 5 É 
Hon: As Vidal e EE 5 5 
Rev. E. gerett Eate 5 5 } 
Chief Justice/Hapürby ues iene e EN 5 5 i 
Hone W:sMcMasterse keen NE 5 5 
Rey. E ENEE 5 5 iw 
Professor Wilson EE E 5 5 
©. Robinson, lee EE 5 5 
A. MOL. eer lee ENEE 5 5 
Rev. J. Broughall .............:. SE 5 5 
NA E, E 3 3 
fette AE e Kx: te 5 5 35 
(e E EE sic eM La Neon NN 5 5 
Hon PARNE T oat. Ee EE 5 5 
Hon EA MO E miata M 5 5 
Ee ee 5 5 
Fons JMO NGedd es. sen: An DNE 5 5 
ded Wards: E EE 3 
BOAT rc e eae RIED EN va 3 
Ry nod, MSG a acct EE 5 5 
Revcd. Hebden- e Me e coche esito M 3 
HON DMA EE 5 5 
Hong Geo: MISE HEN 5 5 
CORK. 
Jano e Duncombe, EE £9.16 
DARLINGTON. 
Jail EES £37 4 0 
Rev, T. E. Hodgson, 1874 and | IMr. Deighton, 1979 sr oenn ¡£0,2 0 
DEE |£1 1 Oj|Mr Arthur Pease, 1875 ......... ¡10 0 0 
NIIT Pra USD. l. f. OM CER 1876 oe AE | 1 HM 
Mr. Whitfield, 1874 ............... 010 6|Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., 1875... | 5 0 0 
Mr. Goddard, 1874, 1875, 1876, |My. E. Backhouse, M.P., 1875 | 5 0 0 
1877, 1878, at 10s. 6d.......... 2 12, 6| Mrs. G. Pease, 1870 Lui |10 0 0 
My. Grieveson, DEE | OPTOMA MAS: Bilton, O EE | 0 st 
DUNFERMLINE. 
March 22:—Bycheque- eee ERE ee PORNO 
With the following list :— 
Thomas Alexander, ane £1 0 0| Messrs. W. and J. Maclaren ...| £0 10 6 
George Birrell, Esq. ............... 0 10 6| Rev. Alex. Mitchell........ ...... 0 46 
Rev. James Brown ..............- 0 10 6) Rev. Daniel Maclean .. ... ..... 010 6 
Robert Donald, Esq. ............ 1 0 ou David Russell, Bd: essent cece (Eau: 
John Duncanson, Esq............. 010 6 ¡Henry Reid Es e eomm (em: A 
Rev. Andrew Graham ............ I^ 0:10» “6H Jobn Ross, Esq. oerte 010 6 
John Landale, Esq. ............... 1 0 0| William Reid, jun., Esq. ......... Droen 
Daniel Lamond, Esq. ............ 010 6 | Patrick F. Soutar, Esq. (1875-6) | 2 2 © 
Jame Macfarlane, Esq. ......... | 010 6|| Andrew Wallace Esq... ......... | 2°0 0 
William Matthewson, Esq....... | 1 0 0 | 
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' LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
.. EASTBOURNE. 
Dec. 31.—By cash  ................. EE £5 5 9 
Very Royo Ho kaldere: SII 0 
F. C. S. Roper, 1874 and 1875... 2 2 0 
Rey. E. Ra Whelpton.............-- A SO 
Dr. Bransby Roberts ........... ... 010 6 
We Routledge; Esq. EE 010 6 
FARNHAM. 
Jan 24A SULCAS ee EE £6 4 0 
A E A EE 010 6 
LEE EE a: dE KEE dE 
E E ees LO) Mrs As Steven E 
AE A A OLOT Ee e AET 
ee E. Utterton eessen 010 6jRev. C. Hankey (don.)............ 
FAVERSHAM. 
March 2.— By cash; coran tacon rises ha stereo einen eaea ES boss 
Mr. J. A. Anderson, jun. ......... £0) 5 ON Mary Wie. Rieden sese nete 
Dic HS Anderson ees ge 0 2 6|Mr. R. Watson Smith ............ 
INS B. Adkms correos navegante Orco. oil MP IZ Shrubsole odere 
Mr. Cr Bryant... 7... 0722060 Mz? 6. ube 
BEER Coulter... ...---- «2. 00:527 EO Mr Jo Passel op 
«Bev. €. E. Donne ¿0 is ENER 
B Ee BEE EE ESO Mir LEE eco oda 
MES hel EC 02055200 
Miss SOMES oe canes ote eee nare ret ede 07520 
IECUR JEU EE EE ORO Paid for advertising ...... 
ENCON strange’. etra nno nne 005200 
MO A AAA 010 0 
GREENOCK. 
£39 0 0 


March 3.—By cash 


List of subscribers for year ending 31st 


Hon. Local Treasurer :— 


James Morton, Esq. ............... 
Alexander Currie, Esq. ............ 
Duncan Shaw, Esq. .....-......... 
Archibald Adam, Esq. ........... 
John Erskine, Esq. issii.. 
James Stewart, Esq.......... . .-. 
John Macgregor, Esq. ..... AS 
John C. Hunter, Esq. ............ 
Colin SP Caird, Beete gege 
Wm. McClure, Esq. ............... 
Alexander Ferguson, Esq. ...... 
OS Hunter, Bsd. renea 
Thomas Prentice, Esq. ............ 
John M. Hutcheson, Esq. 
Graham Brymner, Esq. 
Robert Little, Esq. 
Alexander Scott, jun., Esq. ... 
Wa Ba Paul, E Ee 
John Faal Esq. cota estere 
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December, 1875, per Donald MacDonald, 


Edward Blackmore, Esq.......... 
John R. Allison, Esq. ............ 
Donald MacDonald, Esq.......... 
Mrs. Andrew Carmichael......... 
Robert Binnie, Esq. ............... 
Samuel F. Nicol, Esq. ............ 
Matthew Hill, Esq. ............... 
J. H. Carmichael, Esq. 
Thomas Carmichael, Esq. 
G. R. MeDougall, Esq. , 
Mambetham,. Esq. 100.1. nene 
DMD: Adamson, Esg. i.s.: 
Rey. Alex. Walker, Millport, 
TOT RO cae wea sone seein sae ee 
John B. Crawhall, Esq., London 
John Marquis, Esq., Liverpool 
George Elder, Esq., Knock 
Castle, Wemyss Bay...........- 
James Miller, Esq., Rothesay ... 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HULL AM 
T 
Feb. 21.—By cash ......... CONATI ue T iot £26 10 0 T | 
A dd M A Dl E El 1 Of¡Rov: Dr. MEKE asean £0 10 6 
MIS eech BP ATR ONG Ee, Ee 010 6 
Colonel Francis ..................... qe ween Mehlen 010 6 
Rey Pi ere PT COH Soulsby s. soos T ses] 0 TORRE 
Rev. Canon Musgrave ............ E 1. Mies SS tarp nce Meer 010 6 
EwBubum DS A Let MO Ren W. T. Vernon ..2... 0.4... 010 6 
AED EE Ee EE 010 6 
RS E E I "LO [Samuel Watdon, cr: aes ara oo 010 6 
ESA EA teas ie LO Reg Ge Tee ce 0 6. 
IRA GU E I L e mee E F BOW TS Bagh RA ANNIA 0 6 
Rav. q. Backen P 0E 0T. IS. Blsworth eege E 0 6 
Rev. J. E. Clapham ............... DOME Ola it eee 0 6 
SUM ELTON Loa e SN MIES diu ét Ae UI BEE 0 6. 
Rev. J. Byron, MA |............ 01076 Mx: Middlenmiss s Ee 0 6— 
Miss B. Bromby E f) 10/5701 Misa Radford eanes ees 6 
REN nol e Ee CREME. 9-10: "61d. TEE E E 0 
LON O ee UEG SLT KE Een 0 
Rev. JA o IRANA, 010 6; 
C Hardy: io RE RN 010 6 0 
ipi sk A Ee e 010 6 Less postage, Se, ..........-. 0 
y ORO eese ee E COE 010 6 R 
ASI RR MER 010 6 0 
Wm. Sissons, Treasurer. t 
IPSWICH. 
Jal 18 O cesse Rt e ee OO £9 17.'0 
Archdeacon of Suffolk ............ Shy SOM RBar s ec ge £1 0 3 
E OB Baur Esq. Nes ee EE l iE 
B. Binyon, Esq. ......... ee eese 1 1 Oj|Rev. C. A. Raymond ............ 010 0 
E Buches ct 1 1 O|Rev,.J. R. Tumocok.;.............. 010 6 
J. C. Cobbold, Esq. ............... 1 0 Oj|& Westhorp, Esq.  ............... 010 6 
Rey dS. Garratt ice "Ww ep gy 
LANCASTER. 
Beboa0= By dah bar EE X Fa) ee £6 11 6 
T. Mar Mi Dodo EE eg £5 0 0 
Rev. W. E. Pryke, Royal Grammar School 1 1 0 
J. Daniel; Moors, MDR. Kabeden 010 6 
LEAMINGTON. 
Fatt. 29- Miss Dal (sa eects ad eee £0 10 6 
March 6.—By ew ts ote eee NN 6 19 6 
Rev. C. Carus- Wilson ............ $1 1 0 |/Miss Blackburne ......... .......- Lt 1070 
J. Fenn Clark, Esq................ Lie Wé Mins. Marshall Wie. led o 010 6 
A SOS: 1 0 0 |Miss Collins (Warwick) ......... 9-, 5^0 
ISS WV hie NUES co E os 2 2 01 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


i LEEDS 
em | March 29.—By Cheque. oen oaeiae rh nenne £54 4 0 
LISKEARD. 
Rev. J. O. SE (E Ee EE E £2 250 
RU e AS A E Qo 
MALVERN. 
March 4.—Rey. R. P S. Perfect Au ZI I 
MANCHESTER. 
Marcha2T By cheque ee sipusa reset se ene £12 4 1 
1875.—Already forwarded ... £440 0 6 
Jan. Eege -raano so 4216 0 
99° :24, DIO A E E E) 
Total for 1875... £500. 0 0 
With the list :— 
W. Cunliffe Brooks, Esq., M.P. |£10 10 0 |«Rev. W. F. Birch (1876) ...... 
GH E Howorth, Esq. ......... 2 2 0 /aW. Woodward, Esq. ............ 
Herbert Philips, Esq. ......... SLOTS Oe E Kees 
Neville Clegg, Esq. ............ TE TORIO Mire: CIURO Ee peo sees EE 
p T. Clare, E8g-. eere Te OMS FATIGE OTE, aa: mecano donas 
osepb Lee Esq. 7... Iie OaRev O Buckley oa 
Rey. T. A. Stowell Museros. El tee 
Samuel Cottam, Esq............. 2 2 O0j|aF. W. Grafton, WS a Ae 
Henry Taylor ee ceren eegeak. e 010 6/aH. M. Lawrence, BSC oe Seege 
John Lowe, Esq. .....-..........-- Pet Wot. Marsh, Esq. v.s 
J. Armitage, Esq. ............... 010 0| Lecture at Urmston ..... ...... 
J. Galloway Meller, Esq. ...... 1 1 0|aW. Openshaw, Esq. ............ 
EE ies MERI aW. Birkenhead, Esq............. 
Whey. H. A. Crosbie | each 1 1 0 |aJ. Jackson, Esq Do heeds (aao 
Charles J. Heywood, Esq. . 5 0 ou Lecture by H. Birch, Esq., at 
aH. B. Jackson, Boe (1875- 6) 220 St. Matthew's School, Ard- 
aDavies Colley, Esq. ............ ¡pagó! Ee 
len e lat Robinson, Eq. nn» 
John Robimson ........+...+6.00 9520. Qui Intexest EE 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
iius Hodgkin, Esq. m BI ie ee NN ET M 5975-9 
R. G. Hoare, AA ceo E ir Men MEME ess LAT AG 
NEWARK. 
March 9.—By cash, per Mrs. Tallents ............... £26 6 0 
Subscriptions collected by Mrs. Tallents :— 
Makonda e d eeu ee seas £1 1 Der, EH s Beanston..-...-.«.- 20. 
MS Godirey, Boqi -cirine kk ee dl a UI 
Mrs. George Gilstrap ............ Lët deen oo ccocooocncnonannannoo 
Mr. and Mrs. Tallents............ 2 2 O Mrs Deeping ...............+003.. 
Mr. Jonn Thorpe rinda canes LL O El iy. iiaee adas 
MISC eta 1270 200 MssoBiIperham: ....-....2.2» «e 
AE DEEL Ee lt ken A oo cenare: 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions collected by Miss Readhouse :— 


Viscountess Ossington ............ £l 1 ole, Dring .............. 
R. Middleton, Esq. ............... 2 2 0 |Miss Creasey..............- se 
MS JS Bilson. eese 1 0 0 Rev. H..A. Martin como. 
Mr R  Bousheld eee 0'12" 010. Roadhouse? eroe des 
Mre Henry. Walton s-sess 0:12 O[¡Rov. Je Miller’ oi pasena 855 
EE 0 10 6|[Captain Sinclair ... .............. 
Nass Good EE Ee Q^ 6^ O MIs Taylor EE 
PRADO ESS eere er 010 6 
By Mrs. Prince :— 
BEE HEEN a MERY ENEE Koar aneia 
ires CAMS COD EE Le 15 Qi) Max Mato aora ici 
By Mrs. Falkner :— 
PRI Ratkmors E3q::.. ots: L£1 13 QU Mrs; Bortehmsony EE 
Evelyn Falkner, Esq. ............ 15 39 0f PAMBinendi itt s. : EE 
Mr. John Harvey.................. 0 2 6| 
NORWICH. 
Feb. 8.—G. Clark, Esq.......... rM Mena: £0 10 6 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Man o EE Ee L2 O 

The Mayor (Jos. Gurney, Esq.) | £l 1 0 |T. Wetherell, Esq. ............... 
Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. ...... Li Y .0r Rev. Js Te Brown cc. 
E PROS) ee S 9o Q- UE Elte eege 
T. Scriven, Esq. . H J2 0) Rev. aM TEE 
LOG EL ul 963 Et Ls 0 M. MOS BIS Waa SEE S 
enr Marshall s sees Ir eg Revo S. Ode e ete ee 
IBS Beete ee Eeer VR MET EE e 
eg gt ee EE 
a EE 0 IQ Gi ee erte 
IE EE OPLO PG RTE EE 
JT: Williams; E 0 10 6|Rev. N. T. Hughes ............... 
Rev: E S. Gedge s. eee ert EU ene Hist a A N 
Roy Arnaldo ome E 0 10. 6. Rev. Geo. Dess «erre 
Reve Na Ja W. Sanders ee ee O len Ee N Tom e 
W. Jones, Esq......... IS 0 10 6 |Right Rev. Dr. Amerst ......... 
SARKIS A snes UE MEAT Y LESS veto scence 
J. Robinson, Esq. ».............. 0 10 6 |Rev. Canon Robson ............... 
M. P. Manfeld, Esq. ............ 010 6 


Mar. 15. —By cash 


John Bayley, Esq. ............ £10 09 


Rev. W. Sykes 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


>— PRESTON, 
MA COST EE ze cmt 
E. Daneastor, Esq Mese. re IO 
Rew Eeer A, EN. 010 6 
READING. 

EE A A EE EL ISO 
phev. F. E. Williams ............ | £l 0 0 |la— Allaway, Esq. .............-. 0 
PORE. Grey Ge OID th cee. enc + 0 5 0 || —Wellsteed, Esq. .. ............ 0 
aTheodore White, Esq. ......... ODDO iad. B. Moncloa tacon £1 
ae WVorsley, Bsq- -.............. | 0 10 6 ld. Brachery Esq. ee, 0 

reegen E Ee Ee 1 

WEA Palmer Esq. .- 2...) Ll 0 0 lad H. Hounslow, Esg. oe... il 
wu. B. Blandy, Esq. .........-.- 0710651 86v.W - Payne 0 s 0 
aMrs. H. B. Blandy ..... seen 0 10 6 |laMessrs. C. and G. Philbrick...| 0 
«T. E. Hawkins, Esq............. O10 6 9S Deh oe E 1 
aC. J. Andrews, Esq. ............ Or tm 67a Carley, E DEE iL 
aJas. Boorne, Esq. ............... 1 1 oo. Leyburn Carley, Esq. ...... 1 
&— Long, D VIRIS TER 

REIGATE. 
dën, SE GVA EL AVAGO Me Reece AAA AO SE 
SCARBOROUGH. 

MAT 9: O 2 cession ONES £11 0 6 
EE £0 10 6 || Mr. Eeer acne | £0 
Archdeacon Blunt. ............... 0 10 6) Mr. Thackuray...' aoi 0 
NIRE TAE E Ee OMISE Stephon ee 0 
INDORE SIV EE 0210.6: Colonel Kendall ..........:. 2. 0 
Mr SH oDurnbulli- 27.9: OSTIO Gri MISS Stephen EE 1 

DLO S en a aesa OTOR OMAISEN Ee 2 
MP Graham anaa ag Eeer OPIOMIG Mr: C- Peacock o a eana 1 
Dale UL RoT aI: Lo Oe 0 

ST. GERMANS. 
Feb. 29.—By cash, SEENEN ENEE £3 3 0 
Rey. Alan Furneaux ............ ALO, 
Henry Pole, Esq. ............... O 
Keri Jee TRINO 


DADOS ooo 


So 


Ca eaeeaen cn cn 


y = or b - x nx 
_ March 6. — By cash .......... 


Printing end postage of no 
`- of lecture on Feb. 25 .. 
Balance ..... 


. Taken at the doors at the 
lecture on Feb. 25, by the 


Rev. R. J. Griffiths ............ 


a 


“7al 


. Moorhouse 
Mrs. Whittington 
Mrs. Barker (Ireland) 


» TIVERTON. 
RA ATI AT 3 65 L100 
Mareb T= Ditto m... E MEN 2.29216) . 
Rev. P. C. Rossiter ............... £0 10 6 |[Rev. R. Duckworth............... £0 10 
Rev. J. Dickinson `... TOO ee Stokes. Mego Lo enn 010 0. 
Bor B Sale EY c esae 0 10 0 ||Rev. E. T. Gregory ............... 010 0 
Tav. ro e Oe ays OMS: ROW) e eee SEN 
LEE To 590! Reve TILAA: Takes ee 0.5, [0% 
Rev. W. Knight .............. s+ | 0 10 6 (Collection (less expenses) after EV 
AO ; 010 6| lecture by Rev. F. Bellamy... | 0 18 6 
TORQUAY. 
Feb. 17.——B9F be oh: a E Aan S. EBEN: : 
March 23.—Rev. J. H. Howard | ..................... 4 4 0 
C. Eyre Parker, Esq. ............ £1 0 0 
Miss-Gamble, uc o es T IMPO 
Miss Lantana 010 6 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. |] 
On Tuesday afternoon, March 21st, there was a very large gathering at the Great Hall, 4! 
on the occasion of a lecture in aid of the Palestine Exploration Fund, given by the Rev. R. ` 
16 » 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


J. Griffiths, B.A., on the subject of **Our Work in Palestine," The Rev. Canon Hoare 
. presided, with whom on the platform were the Rev. J. Cobb, G. Bartram, Esq. (hon. 
— sec.), and W. F. Browell, Esq. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly opened the proceedings, remarking that he looked back with 
very great interest to the lecture given a year ago, and he hoped the one about to be given 
would prove as instructive. He spoke of the interest all must feel in Palestine—that land 
given to Abraham's seed, which belonged to them now, and which every year assumed a 
deeper interest as the time approached when once more the chosen people would be in 
possession. 

The Rev. R. J. GRIFFITHS commenced by referring to the changes likely to take place, 
from the present aspect presented by the nations in Europe, affecting the Holy Land, 
remarking that whatever effect the present movements in the East may have upon the 
nations, there must be some change in the Government of Palestine, and, perhaps, they 
may find the long lost tribes ere long returning to their inheritance. Reverting then to 
the subject of his lecture, he said Tunbridge Wells had done much in the past in behalf 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and if they only read the reports, and looked back to 
the time when the Society was started in doubt and weakness ten years ago, he thought 
they might congratulate themselves upon having assisted in doing something towards 
this great work. He then proposed to glance at some of the most 1mportant discoveries 
made, and to explain some striking topographical subjects which had done so much to illus- 
trate Scripture, and lastly, to touch upon the character and nature of a few of the relics 
which he had brought with him. He made an earnest appeal to them for assistance in 
the present year, stating their intention to complete the Map of Palestine, for which 
1,200 square miles had to be gone over, about six months' work, and adding that it was 
impossible to tell what political events would be at work even in a week, and what they 
might be able to accomplish with regard to ancient Jerusalem. Never in the history 
of the Society had they stood on the threshold of such discoveries as now. He also 
commended the work to them as a cause not only worthy their active sympathy and 
support, but also their prayers. It was a work for all time, and which would enable 
them to read God's Word with a new blaze of light, new force, and new beauty, and 
he asked them, therefore, not to rest satisfied with what had been done, but to support 
heartily the future work, believing as he did that the report of the Society in the future 
would eclipse all that had been dreamt of by their most sanguine friends. 

The Rev. J. Coss, who had taken the chair, Canon Hoare being compelled to leave 
to fulfil another engagement, then addressed a few words to the meeting. ` 

The meeting then closed with the Doxology and Benediction. The collection amounted 


to £17 9s. 2d. 


WARE. 
Jan. 13.—By cash, per T. Fowell Buxton, Esq..., £18 8 6 
» 21,—Per Rev. J, Noil esee E Pte 119 6 
WHITBY, 
Feb. 15. —By cash |. eee £8 5'0 
Mis Cholmley ees LIO 10 
TW. Chapman eee IL Ja 
Mrs. NV ell ee 010 0 
Mrs: J. Brewster ....:0c0..055. 010 O 
Mrs. C, Richardson ......... fe 0 5 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WINCHESTER. 
"TTT S: GOB est $2 12 6 
Mrs, Walsh... ausis Si "th 
Miss Forster ..................... 010 6 
Miss WORN Eh calados 1-1 4 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
March 13,—C. Wheeler, Ren, £010 6 
Mr. W. Sweetman,............ NOR EU 010 6 
WORCESTER. 
Per Rev. Melsup Hill :— 
Miss MA. Conie (a£1 18) ECC CREER ELE ad £6 6 0 
«Miss G COTO ccs rra deer eet Ai 11 9 
ERRATUM. 


In last Quarterly Statement, for Rev. R. O. Bromfield, 10s, 6d. , read £1 1s. 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the last published list under the head of Chichester, Mrs. Durnford’s name 
was ee Farnford. 


Meeting at Mrs. de Bergue’s, 17, Kensington Palace Gardens, W., 
dE enee £10 5 0 


aMrs. E. Petavel, 84, Avenue Road, N.W. £0 10 6 
aMrs. Thwaites (care of Mrs. de Bergue) .. Lo 04370 
0 


Miss Scott, Ravenseour.....:...-- e cie cites 0 15 

aMrs. Capel Berger, Zion House, Lower : 
ler VADO 

Miss Sladen, Phillimore Lodge, Kensing- 
E Ee AU 
Mrs. T. Layton, 2s., Miss C. Gallini, 5s. Or ia Oo 
Johu Noble, Esq., Park House......... ..... 5 0° 0 
aThe Countess of Castle Stuart, Broom Hill, 
Honiton, 9; Dvom EE 010 6 
Meeting at Rev. T. Cornthwaite’s, Walthamstow, January 11,1876... 8 2 6 
aMrs. Johnston, Woodford Green ............ £0 10 6 
aMrs. MacInnes, West Heath, Hampstead 0 10 6 
aMrs. Rouquette, Walthamstow Hoe Le 010 0 
aMissthouquette dO. ........4H14 Tour 
Mrs. Stanton (care of ad T. Cornthwaite) 5 0 0 
aMrs. Walker, Elm Hall, Wanstead, E. ... 010 6 
Edinburgh Ladies’ Association (secretary Mrs. Main), by Miss L. 
EE EE EE 7 8 

Mrs. Keith Johnstone, 13, Magdala Creseent £1 1 0 
Mrs. Bruce, 18, Athole Crescent............... 2, <0 1G 
ak. S. Wyld, Esq., 19, Inverleith Row ...... TEHUMG 
Miss Wyld, Lennox Street ............- iQ ud 
Miss J; Wyld, London... eeu. 010 0 
oMrs, J. Anderson, án pn Grange......... OLO 
ox 2. TE DR ae 010 0 
Mrs. Robson Scott, 27, Apes oi Place 010 0 


From Mrs. Main, balance of subscriptions— 


GAN BECI EA o pening aan Ucero oooO 0710.16 
Mas Mcr pe EE QC OS 
cmm HE 
Ladies Association, Sydenham. Secretary, Mrs. Standring, South- 
hill, Crystal Palace Park ..........- «ener d menn DOR 
January 17. 
ROVS EE &1: 9.9 
J HIN EHH Ee nme mdr rein PEZ 
Mrs das Duk Hewitt eerte ise 010 6 
REISE IDEM 
Rev. J. M. Clark, St. Stephen's Parsonage, 
Sie BEER Ao Leet a, 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Various sums— 


January 19. : 
Miss Ramsden (collected by), 2, Coates Crescent, Edin- 


Laeta ET A N NA EE £017 0 
Miss ia Houldsworth, 9, Claremont Terrace, Glasgow ... 1 0 0 
aMrs. Marion Pocock, Glenridge, Virginia Water, ‘Staines 010 6 
Mecting at Lady Smith and Col. Pinney’s, Somerton Erleigh, Somer- 
EREECHEN 10 19 0 
Lady Smith and various donations ......... £10 8 6 
aEdward Welsh, Sunnyside, Somerton ...... 010 6 
Meeting at J. H. Dickinson, Esq., and Mrs. Dickinson’s, Kingweston, 
Somerton, NET Y palace ee tee fe E ph Se EE 8 910 
ak. C. Trevilian, Esq., Curry Rivel ......... Slat 0 
a Robert Impey, Street, Somerset ............ 010 6 
aJohn Morland, Glastonbury .................. 0 10 6 
(Capacity SEG ee E ba ren 
RE RE, TS A A 0712.50 
Servants of Rev. M. Carey and Mr. Dick- 
EE onan es EE 0 6 0 
GE. Hi Diekinson, Bsq. cen erh iz 070 
Meeting at Weston-super-Mare, CRER 1, 1876. Secretary, Mrs. 
NOTAS MEN E M E MUERE HI 6 14 21 
Mesi cupi EE £6 3 Sé 
aMiss M. Clark, Aldbourn Villa ............ 010 6 
Meeting at Rev. J. H. and Mrs, Stephenson's, Lympsham, Weston- 
super-Mare, February 2, 1876. 
Various TS A E 2 17 34 
Meeting at Miss Heptinstall's, 3, Rodney Place, Clifton, February 
A O EE Ra p vert 
Various donations’ degen ée cere cente £3 16 10 
aMiss P. Taylor, Valetta it Clifton Park 010 6 
Admiral Talbot, Merton Lodge, Oakfield 1 0 0 
Meeting at Miss Harris’s, Avondale House, Clifton; Down, February 
Sth, 1876: OE Ros CNET eee A 310 2 
aRev. R. A. Taylor, Norton Malreward, 
near Bristol ZE £0 10 0 
Various donations traia ans od SOS 
Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield Digby's, Sherborne Castle, 
Dorset, February 10, 187b. 5 cock sche cance E EE 16 7 8j 
Major Falwasser, Sherborne —................... SOO 
‘Various donations Sar ce cesar ee EAS 
aMrs. Wingfield Digby ....................... s. 3 0 
R Wingfield Baker, o Orsett Hall, 
Orsett, ss cec et CMM 5.0 0 
Meeting at Rev. Canon and Miss Meade's, Rectory, Castle Cary, 
Somerset, February.li, 1870 ee ce eee neem EUR 614 0 
Various donations. esc e eng £6 4 0 
Mrs. Boyd, Castle Cary: uereg, O 010 0 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Meeting at Rev. Godfrey and Mrs. Thring’s, Hornblotton Rectory, 


¿Castle Cary, Somerset, February 15, 1876 nesrecna £670) 10 
¿REY Godfrey Thring cise. tre TERT. ES RA 
Mrs. Pratt, Rectory, Shepton Mallet ...... 1520720 
Various donations ..........5s secu 9596 
aMrs. Goldney, East Pennard, Shepton 
aE Cli SE a 010 6 
Meeting at Rev. M. and Mrs. Hawtrey’s, Rimpton Rectory, Sher- 
LE e E a AL rc 20 
qM rat aw trey ege o. Eege £010 6 
Faroa donations... .-«-:99 EE 2 0 6 
Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Bennett’s, Sparkford Hall, Ilchester, Feb- 
A UR OE dom SLT RUE GAR TEE LITER 7 92-0 
AHH, Bennett, Esq 55 os one ed eee £010 6 
Rev. Canon Wynter, Gatton Tower, 
EE la 200 70 
AEN 511 6 
Meeting at Rev. Canon and Mrs. Pratt, Rectory, Shepton Mallet, 
February : Ce 4 3 3 
aMrs. E Spencer, Aniek Grove, Oakhill, 
DAL AE O O TT STA 2 20 
Se GE Ee E os E 8 2 3 


Meeting at Dr. and Mrs. Macintosh's, Morden Hall, Torquay, February de 
205-1840... EE ee 3 


AS 


ron creer ree er eee eee eee eee ere ee eee 


0 
qua 0 
aDr. y Bes 2, Belgrave Terrace, Torquay 010 6 

Various donations .......-ee os Uf ago 
aA. R. Hunt, Esq., Southwood, Torquay... 1 1 0 
aMiss S. J. Marriott, Asheldon Copse, 

"Asheldon ee 010 6 

NISSAN neos 00.5 

Miss Stone (towards Map of Palestine) ... 010 0 

(Also Mrs. Macintosh's usual subscription, remitted to 
EA eg IO 


Meeting at Mrs, Tinney’s, Snowdenham, Torquay, Feb. 29, 1876 ... 24 9 4 
put A Wills Sandford, Highfield, Tor- ` 


EE 010 6 

allies M. Macaulay, Hacqueville, St. Mary 
CHUECA ADO UA eat. ord oen ee eis eoe ren «es 0 6 
AE Ee EE EE 5 610 
Mrs. Salisbury, Sherwood, Torquay ...... 1 0 0 
Miss Haliburton, Grafton, Torquay......... 500 
Mrs. Tinney, Snowdenham, Torquay ...... OO 
Rev. Flavel Cook, Clifton ..................... 012 6 
Rev. G. S. Hele, Torquay: adoos 10 0 0 


Meeting at Mrs. A. R. Hunt’s, Southwood, Torquay, March 2, 1876 3 11 6 
aMiss F. Gumbleton, Connemara, Torquay £0 d 6 


aMrs. Minton, Belmont, Torquay ............ 6 
a Miss Master, Hughfield, Torquay ......... A 10 6 
Various donations ......... eene 018 0 


LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mrs. Hodgson Hinde, Balsdon, Torquay £1 0 0 
MiSs Gumhlebon E. «REE. OE RE, M d 5-0 
«Miss Jessie Coats, Northeourt ............... 010 6 
aCharles Martin, Esq., Clanmarina ......... 010 6 
Ladies’ Association, Earley, near Reading. Secretary, Mrs. C. Stephens, 
Woodley Hill, Earley. 
Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. C. Stephens’s, Woodley Hill, Earley, 
Rendina March eS: 18765. vate 9. EE £28 2 
Capt. and Mrs. Birch, Park House, Reading £2 0 0 
Mrs. Grahame, Eastern Aventie............... 110 0 
~ Geo. Bennett, Esq., Caversham Vicarage... 0 10 0 
Mrs. Knox, Sonning, Reading ..... SM Ley 3. 
Col. Chambers, Whiteknight’s Park, Read- 
E EE TUA 
Mrs. Marsland, The Wilderness, Reading... 1 1 0 
Rev. John May, Woodside, Earley ......... 010 0 
Ge Muy tert iege PUE Ree 010 6 
aMrs: D. Birch, Heathfield ..................... 010 6 
Miss Waterhouse, Whiteknight's ............ i r0 
aMiss Vesey, St. Mary's Vicarage, Reading 0 10 6 
Mrs. H. B. Blandy, Clifford, Reading ...... 010 0 
- Miss Maurice, Graylands, Earley, Reading 010 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Earley .................. 5 0 0 
Mrs; Phillips, Barley Hill ..................... 010 6 
aMrs. Durand, Earley Vicarage ............... 010 0 
Miss Cowslade, Eastern Avenue ............... 010 0 
J. Cowslade, Esq., do»K E 010 0 
aC. Stephens, Esq., Woodley Hill, Earley....1 1 0 
Ditto, ditto 5.0 0 
aMrs, Stephens, Woodley Hill, Earley ...... fini. 0 
Rev. J. W. Taylor, Sawbridge House, Earley 2 0 0 
Mrs. Lowndes, Graylands, Earley ............ 010 0 
Nira, Anderson e e ee ig oes ee E 02 6 
fa e e le EE 0.2 6 


Meeting at Miss Buckland's, Blenheim House, near Reading, 
March 10 


aMrs. Lockett, Blandford House . i 
¿Mraz Wait mud SO eet Re LN 050 


Varions Dangtions E Los a 012 6 
Meeting at Rev. H. and Mrs. de Brisay's, 12, Bradmore Road, Oxford, 
March 13th, 14th, and 17th, 1876 |... casses. si Za ¡BIE 9 
Various donations, 13th and Hth ............ £616 3 
«Rev. W. B. Caparn, 6, Clarendon Villas 0 10 6 
«Miss E. C. Backhouse, 5, Christ Church 
LAA eeh eR CERA 10 0 
aMrs. Lloyd Crawley. eones 100 
By Miss Sewell, New College ............... 017 6 
Mra. Acland. n tg. OL. codd l' 20 
Mra. Lowndes li O US 0 5 0 
T. ad enner nU ER E 0 2-0 
Pupils at Training College .................. 010 0 
&hRev. H,do Brisay “ea ee ee Ze 11.0 
aMrs. Gandell, Holywell Lodge............... 010 6 
Mrs. Talbot, Keble Coll. ..................... 010 0 
Col. Chambers usage, Ae sl Y 8108 
Rev. E. and Mrs. Palmer ............ 5 oss: 2.00 


to 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Meeting held at Mrs, Charles’, Combe Edge, Branch Hill, Hamp- 


Ge E LOC M NAR A $19.19. 8 
aMartin Ware, Esq., Branch Hill, Hamp- 
DE eios MEM E RC Sr 1c 
aMrs. J. Matheson, West Heath Lodge, 
Hampstead liado. de ade. theses hs i 


0 
aMrs. Lyon, Montague Grove, Hampstead 2 2 0 
aMrs. Morris, Oakhill House, Hampstead... 0 10 6 
aMrs. |F. Hill, Inverleith House, Hamp- 

[SLICE | Ste ey ee ie EE 010 6 
aMrs. Charles, Combe Edge, Hampstead... 0 10 6 
ME ELLE BE 
«Mrs. Hugh Matheson, Heathlands, Hamp- 

SLC EE 1-2 0 


Meeting at Col. and Miss Fyers’, 25, Kensington Square, W., March 
E EE DEE 913 0 


aMiss Gordon, 75, Gloucester Place, Hyde 
TEA one EE £1 
aMiss Matson, 107, Gloucester Terrace, 
ESA IATA mt RO ee eee 
Mrs. Alcock, 11, Clarence Parade, South- 
eeh 01 
Mrs. Acland, 27, Kensington Square, W. 0 1 
Mrs. Merriman, 45, Kensington Square ... 1 
Mrs. R. Anderson, 7, Kensington Gore ... 0 
Mrs. J. C. Dimsdale, 52, Cleveland Square, 
FEY ler Pat EE EE 
Various GORI ONB 0. eege 3 15 
LAS TRO a feet eee EE Stone obe de sidera 0.5 


Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Johnston's, Woodford Green, March 23, 
LOC A RA EUM DOSES 49 14 0 


E. N. Buxton, Esq., Knighton, Buckhurst 
EE tose ett ERE EO DUAE A £10 
W. Fowler, Esq., Forest House, Leyton- 
CU TORO A T E E EE 
Andrew Johnston, ESQ. ............ eee 10 
— Venables, Esq., Wanstead, E. ......... 2 
Henry Fowler, Esq., Woodford, E. ...... 2 
Capt. Kyndersley, Wanstead ............... ; 
al 
il 
ul 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 


FE. S, Deck, Esq:, Loughton.:..............-- 
Dr. F. C. Cory, Buckhurst Hill ............ 
H. Gore, Esg., Melek e sages ances. eee 
J^ MUS Esd NWOOGEOR AI een date eor einen en nie 
RRE ebe ebe 


DAMA el ell ell St CH o 
Zi El Gi Gi Gel Si Ei Ei Ei © 


In the July Quarterly Statement will be published a complete list of Ladies’ 
Associations. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


ADDRESSED BY LIEUT. CONDER, R.E. 


Place, Date, Proceeds. 

Ls de 

Easneye — ... ve Sog ane SZ EE 24 Px | 1838306 
Ware ne WE Ga ER ae p "es de ze EE 


REV. H. GEARY. 


St. James's, Holloway | ... o. Jan. 18 SG. 
St. Anne’s, E ap » 25 4 8 4 
Willesden  ... és sits "e Feb. 1 9: 2999 
Chislehurst ... im m. Za AG 60 17.70 
Farnham  .. S aa ae mod & 
St. Thomas, Portman Square Se Mar. 25 814 0 


REV. T. C. HENLEY, 


Malham Tarn y ae d Feb, 14 017 4} 
Arncliffe ` ir Se Wi EIS 0515300 
Grassington ... a Te be 2: ELO 2X QU E 
Kettlewell ... Be Vis M ag m QI 
Malham  .. SR E sa 23:18 0.75260 
Airton AS. A A ae SCH 1 9 8i 
Jargrave (sermon) ... s Bs Ay 16 EE v 
Long Preston (sermon) NETT 3 9 10 


REV. R. J. GRIRFITHS, 


Sevenoaks ... te bes NM. Feb. 25 SCH Se OSO 
Tunbridge Wells ... Ke YR Mar. 21 de M 14 "20:19 59 
Maidstone ... M A S MARO Ba iM da c4 UB 
REV. A. F. FORBES. 
Wombourne... 9 SG 
Wombourne... 010 0 
Weston Aa 1.267 
Albrighton ... 317 34 
Pallingham... PH SEQ 


Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture Lists :— 
St. James's, Holloway :— 
aLady Barrington 3 js i DA ans A ee 


to 
o 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


St. Anne's, Holloway :— 
J. Chamberlain, Esq. (promised)  ... As Ns d EET 
Chislehurst :— ) 
Rev. F. H. Murray ... Gë T "m S Së ee 
Farnham :— 


eer DB 2 da d siete EI arg 
Rev. G. J. Thomas  ... Sé o GC i. es sei "D 
Anon ... ES n ps. A vid ay, m dU 


Easneye :— 
T. Fowell Duxton, Esq. (don.) ue Se? ze dei Be 
Doss i A Si ei wot SPA ee 
Mrs. Wigram ... ass oP by et TE ss SE) 
Ware :— 
R. Hanbury, Esq. — ... dos Së HE ET m shea HO) 
Mrs. Collins ... ee SE? th £i Zei A aero 
Mr. Collins... Ges Ss ie T dek m 500 
Tunbridge Wells :— 
Rev. A. Stuart E EE e 5 a Se 43210 
Mrs. Cromwell... e Sus SE P GE Së eer AU 
Maidstone :— 
Rey. T. Harvey ae E Scd Mos yes ae EO 
Reck, D. Eineh. +. T ote RATS T T se E 
W. Page, Esq. ... 2 ES E: pot zs on dE 


Promised to be paid to Vicar of T Rev. E. E. W. Së — 
Joseph Chuck . 3 2 ied o . 
aMr. Mayhew 
aG. Ekins 
aB. Cunning 


Rev. E. E. “Ww. Rae 


TO OOo 


mn 
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PUBLICATIONS—LIST OF HON. SECRETARIES, ETC. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY, 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. To annual subscribers of one Guinea, 
Sixteen Shillings, post free, by application to the Office of the Society only. 

Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 

QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren’s Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer’s Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1878. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874, 1875. 
It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 
First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 
Second Series, Nos. I. and III. 
January, 1872; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874; January, 1875. 


A IA ce 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson and Rev. J. M‘Lean. 

ABERDEEN : Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 

ANSTRUTHER: W, H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

Aen: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BARNSIEY: Rev. W. J. Binder. 

Basingstoke: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Barn: Rev. T. P. Methuen. * 

Bzpromp: Rev. Canon Haddock. 

BxrrAsT: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 

BisHor’s WALTHAM: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 

BIRKENHEAD: Rev. J. T. Kingsmill, St, Aidan's College. 

BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

BLACKBURN: Rev. Canon Birch and Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

BoDMIN : S. Hicks, Esq. 

Borrow: George Monk, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

Briguton: Rev. C. E. Douglass. 

BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 

BromLxEY : Rey. W. J. Devereux. 

BuxNLEY: Rey. C. L. Reynolds. 

Burr: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec.—Rev. E. J. Smith. 

CAMBRIDGE: W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John's College ; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius. 

CANADA: Toronto,—Subscriptions are received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Carpirr: W. Jones, Esq. 

CHELMSFORD: Rey. G. B. Hamilton. 

CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER: Rev. J. Davidson. 

CHIPPENHAM: A. T. Keary, Esq. 

Currron and Brisrou: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND COUNTY or Cork : H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

Damascus: Rev. W. Wright. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

DEvoNPORT J. Yenning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

DUNDEE : Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. T'reas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DungHAM: Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE: Rev. A. Graham, Crossgates. 

EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq. 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

ExETER: Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A, Lloyd Fox and W, P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome: Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

GATESHEAD: Rey. H. O. Sterland. 

Gaza: J.G. Pickard, Esq. 

GrnAsaow : Rey. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A 
M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H.M.I.N. 

HarsrEAD: Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J, W. Coombes. 

Hastines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 

HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

HxxHAM: John Hope, Jun., Esq. 

Hironn: J. Pollard, Esq. 

Honvwoonp: Major Griffin. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 

Huu: J. P. Bell, Esq., M.D. 

HUNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey, 

IrswicH : Rev. J. R. Turnock. 

IRVINE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 

JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL : Robert Somervell, Esq. 

KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 

LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 

LEAMINGTON : Rev. C. Carus- Wilson. 

LEDBURY : Rev. Salter Stooke- Vaughan. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Lens: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LrrrH: James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lewes: Rev. R. Straffen. 

LISKEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LicurreLD : Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LincoLN : Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 

LONDONDERRY: Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 

MarpsrONE: Rev. Thomas Harvey. 

Matvern : Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER: Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD : T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

Marcare: Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

Metron MowBRAY : Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 

Mxrmosr: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

MONTROSE : Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Dr. Robinson. 

MossLEy: Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon, Treas.—Mrs. Tallents ; Hon. Scc.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer.— Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon. See.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. $ 

NORTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

OxrorD : Rev. Canon Ridgway 

PAisLEY: Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH : John W. Jameson, Esq. 

PrrLocunv: Hugh Mitchell, Esq. 

PryMourn : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, 

Preston: Rev. E. F. Linton. 

READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 

RxicATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 

RICHMOND, Surrey: Henry Douglas, Esq. 

S“ARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS: Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 

SHERBORNE: J. Farmer, Esq. 

SowERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

Sr. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

Sr. ANDREW’s: Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

ST. Germans: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

STALYBRIDGE : Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 

STROUD : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

TEIGNMOUTH : Rey. H. Hutchins. 

TIVERTON : Rev. H. A, Jukes. 

Torquay : Rev. Preb. Wolfe, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 
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AGENTS. 


VICTORIA, Australia: Rev. W. R. Fletcher. 

WARMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

Weis: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE : Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 
Wuitsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 

WILLESDEN: Rev. J. Crane Wharton. 

WINCHESTER: Miss Zornlin. 

WINDSOR : Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 

WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 

Worcester: Rev. Francis J. Eld. 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries, 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

ARBROATH; Mr. J. F. Hood. 

BARNSLEY : T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

BATH: Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 

BIRKENHEAD: Mr. T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. 
BopMin : Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 

BRIGHTON: Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
BURNLEY : Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James's Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: Mr. Dixon, Market Hill. 

CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

CLIFTON and Bristou: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

DuxDpEE: Miss Middleton, High Street. 

EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 

EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 4, St. Andrew Square, 
FALMOUTH : Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Haurrax: Mr. King, North Gate, 

Hrrenpg : Mr. John Palmer, High Street. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 

Hot: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 

Lzzps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

Newark: Mr. E. J. Ridge, Market Place. 

NORTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas, Taylor, Gold Street. 


AGENTS. 


PERTH : Mr. Jno. Christie. 

PRESTON : Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate, 

READING : Mr. G. Lovejoy, London Street. 
SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall, 72, Newborough. 
SEVENOAKS: Mr. Harrison, High Street, 

ST. ANDREW’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson, Church Street. 
SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 

STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 

STOCKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson, Silver Street. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Mr. R. Pelton, Parade. 

WELLS: Mr. Thomas Green. 

Weston: Mr. Robbins, High Street. 

Wuirsny: Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, Hampshire Chronicle Office. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: Mr, J. M’D. Roebuck. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Agent, Mr, EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 


(1.) A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £4, and by 
non-subscribers for £5. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
t are the 50 best, and can be purchased by subscribers for 45s., and by non- 
subscribers for 55s, A selection of any 25 or 50 can be made at the same terms, 
but the marked ones are recommended as the best photographs. Each of the 
three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single photographs from among these 
selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, and 1s. 9d. to non-subseribers. 
Lists may be obtained of the Agent or at the Office of the Fund. 

(2.) The Moabite Stone. Restoration by M. C. Clermont-Ganneau just ready. 
At same price as the preceding. [ 

(3.) Lieut. Kitchener's Guinea volume, with letterpress, Ready for Easter, 


(4.) Lieut. Kitchener’s Fifty Photographs, at the same price as the first series, 
List on page, 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MARCH 28TH, TO JUNE 28TH, 1876. 


& denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,.* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 
to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 
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o We Batten, Esq. rorya. eese 0 5 9 |laJohn Cock, jun., Esq. ......... 0105 
Rey. «El. EE EE 2.010 Admiral Coote... ssania bry 
o Bar Barker, Esq........--—..« 115.0. la Wi Jin Corrie, ESQ. send 0 10 
aRer: TR, Bellamy ......«. 44e Ty 10 o Rev. W. Courtnall ............«9 0 10 
«Miss Harriet Barlow .......... .. | 2 2 0 [laMrs. W. Cowper-Temple ...... 2 0 
oRey. F. A. Bastow .............-- Okt ger Rey. E. emgeet is as Kë Bä 
«Ven. Archdeacon Bell ......... LOE fad Hz Coyle,) Esqw ed: 0 10 
aRev. Emery Bates ......... ..... 1:550: |o Miss: Crossley 5428: 48.5.12 Laf 
aW. Beamont, Esq. ............... t 421109950 1) Tad yi Crossleyis. :.ssese euer art 
aRev. T. O. Beeman ..... ....« L-0106: 98 Mris./Cunliffe. .............- t 10 0 
oRev. W. H. Bathurst ......... 2% 04-0: Rev. Dr: \Codksony aere 1 0 
OG, Eet satis geed 0 10 6 |i@Alexander Curle, Esq. ......... | 0 10 
MTS DIA ose esse eee ttd D. 04:0. Wis GE scree e ncs e E Ii 
o Missi. Black orenian oh 0 10 0 llaRev. J. M. Davenport ......... 235b 
aJohn Brigg, Esq., J.P. ......... Lip 3960 o Mc S2 Davies Bet, at tonat lil 
a William Boulton, Esq. ......... 05301 «6 |a Bio Ht: Dawson... eeeuecestc tes men 
«Mrs. Blagdon ........... eee 010 6 «E. B. Dawson, Esq. ............ LIERO 
oer, Prebendary Blenkin...... gf Af has Dawes, Bag. ieia it (eh dot TRU 
aMessrs. J. I. and H. Bonar ... 2 0 O|laMiss Arabella Deacon ......... poro 20 
aRev. T. J. Bonar.. ene.. dacon MOT Owe Te Dobson, Kidis- epet d: 1.0 
aD. Bumsted, Esq. ......... ...-. 0610356 fade Dunn; Esq. . ease itik l0 
aioe, Burton, Esq... ONO ad TWEE Drace, Eq... onere 010 0 
aW: Butler, Esq. ........ Set rece EE, 9 Lordr BDUry EE |n or 25.0 
c Rev. W. Bruce ...... eene 010 Giel, Edmonds, Esq. .............-. 010 6 
bie E Caddell...... ...2:. 2:4 1 1 Ojja Edwards, Esq. ............-.- 2:.2 0 
o He, Colin Campbell ............ 010 6 |gE. T. Edwards, Esq. ............ | 010 6 
aJohn Carlisle, Esq.............--. 1 1 0 [aAmbrose Etherington, Esq.... | 1 1 0 
CANIS C ab ET ual eap. dup ester dese LDL OWoRev.M. T. Farrer .........2.- TA go 
aR AS Clark, EE Li FO Wak. Be-Fawcett, Esq. ene 010 6 
aRev. G. J. Chester...... .....--. OOO yad: Fennell, Esq. ... «2:1 LLE op 
a Mrs. Childe...,....-.+-0esessetessiess 010 6 | aMrs. Fleming ............ ee 1.0 0 
aRey. Arthur Christopherson... | 2 0 0 jjaMiss Fisher ........... e inei esi 0 
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aMiss Saunders Forster 
aS. Figgis, Esq. 
al Ho Sed Bug. end 
aGeorge Fox, ESQ. ......... ..... 
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aColonel Gawler ............ ..... 
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aJoseph Hall, Esq. ............... 
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&T. W. Harrison, Esq. 
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aJohn Heelas, Esq. ............... 
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Rev. H. Hal Houghton 
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ad. S. Hobson, Esq. ............ 
aA. Hodgetts, Esq. ............... 
aRev. J. Howard 220020: tec. e. 
a— Hebden, Esq. ................ s 
«B. A. Heywood, Esq. ......... 
«Eliot Howard, Esq. ............ 
aJ. A. Howden, Esq. ............ 
&John Horniman, Esq. ......... 
aJ. F. Horniman, Esq. 
&Dr. A. Jackson 


aDE Jardine ........ 5 02,208 
aJ. L. Jardine, Esq. 
aRev. Canon Jarratt |... ........ 
aF: Jenner, Esq. ege 
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aRev. A. Johnson 
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aS. Lloyd, Esq. 
aMiss Lockwood 
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laRev. Dr. MacDuff 
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¡aMiss W. F. Mulholland ...... 
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aRev. G. Nightingale 

Rey. W. W. Nicholls 
aH. A. Norman, Esq. 
aMrs. Norris 
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aG. M. Ormerod, Esq. 
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Rev. E. Wilson 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
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List of Subscriptions to the Palestine Exploration Fund, received in Edinburgh by 
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Oct. 27.—Mrs. P. Deans ......... £0 2 6||Dec. 11.—Mrs. Brown .. ......... £0 
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T. B. JOHNSTON, 
4, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Hon. Secretary. 


8th February, 1876. 
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Mr. E. Cockey iar Ee 0 2 6,Mr. Joshua Parsons ............... 045 
IM Cockey ees. decades OM bg Okey. Ga Rok 202 os TET 
Ju 28 E (ORTOS EE OME aun Miss e TEE 0 10 
EM OPS LE EE 0 10 
ele EE 010 6|Mrs. John Sheppard............... 0 10 
MECHAS HERE 0 10 6|Mr. Joseph Tanner, jun. ......... TU 
Mer Vat amy f. Axle 07 105.6 | Mr. H. Thompson... «ee 0 10 
iMi Green «creer eere ms ILS Dib MORE 0 10 
MISTI Holroyd e. occ eese TET OU MISSEBBOIDDSODS EE OD 
Tuy. d Horton ee OO IMS Tonkinese a E Ee 0 10 
Ob eier 0:10 le W. DCH Wickham: er 0 10 
uk dag 010 Gi 
GLASGOW. 
QE RAE NV E, IE tee EE aeo CM 


SOS En ei Gi ER ee En ee E E 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. - 


Feb. 13.—James Steuart ......... £0 5 0/[May 8.—J.K. E | £0, 72206 
BEE e lee » 5» James ebe ce EE 
PRSA Ee 1..07 01-53: ll Gi Murray e | 9 0:8 
» 2).—Professor Sir Robert a A SOM Eeer |. 1 018 
Christison, Bart. 1. 35,011,,5 45. Rt. Hon. Lord Provost 
Mar. 1.—Miss Crooks ............ TORSO 19 E ER deme 1. 0280 
240b I MISSAM UTD: SA e gees 1:-0-.078: Mr A E 0 2 6 
"NC WC ADAN v UA Oe ee MN ao lene ante ee d. Sieg 
RIP A mr, ees 0 5 O||,, ,  Mrs.andMissPaterson | 0 10 0 
5:80 ODE Jeffrey c. eese 1 0 0], ,. Prof AT K Simpson... |- LEN 
3508, a John Kennedy se 1-10 ues WTRexNDrSandfordde. oK g 
Be eh Wel jae PABLO W Dossi ase e ln, a Professor Baloun s... 010 0 
;»  93.—Mrs. E. Baxter......... enee EA ERR 010 0 
‘5, 6.—Miss Mackenzie ...... Leora 0T ee The Chisholm ......... 1 029 
32:3 18. S Drs WalSOD) pa, «.. 66x 0 2 6 July 15. — William Lyon ......... el EO 
a | HOLT SOMO Foe 0 5 O0 Aug.24.—Rev. R. H. Ireland ... | 0 10 6 
>, 10.—Willam Tait ......... 0 10 6 |Sep. 28.—Charles S. Inglis...... 010 6 
>», Professor Kelland 0° 50 Oct 9. Wiad. Duncan sides: as 1 
SS el he Ee OA DyrOunming t 02 6 
299 10. — D.C Barton. aan cheese 1 0 0), ,, William Robson ...... 9:45. 0 
2»  » Miss Mary Douglas... |. 0 5. 0| ,, ,, ` Miss Monat ............ 010 0 
poh eat bord Terenmoutbi 0d. Oo T Mis. Mache ue 0 5 0 
$2 9550: W. JOBord Waren ts TORO eh A rel lc Ku ie E 010 6 
55) 15.4 John Macnair onest 010 6|[,, 11,—David S. Dickson 010 6 
,» 20.—William Imker: Ae Den 0 Ne. 75,0 Sir Erancis Br Out: 
», 22.—F. Brown Douglas ... 010 0 TAM, ant b E lo LY 0280 
5375»: Miss Fergusson ....... 010. 0.|.,, -12.--Rev. 6. D. Cullen .... | 1 030 
» » d W. Begbie, M.D.... | 1 1 0] ,, James Carnegie ...... UNS. (C 
Apr. 6.—Robert Haldane ...... Äer UE, E James Campbell 345.5 t 10 "T5 
» ^» William Dickson ...... 1261 Ou iss. Goeth. Miss: Russel s LEE 
DEN as RIIT ee 0 5. 0n 8. ter.) Misses Gall! $9 09 105286 
Beer AJo Maclaren.. neess 0 2 6l s ,, Rev. James Fairbairn | 0 2 6 
Fe Lose MTSE Ke el es aS. qu a Wilson ase 2. 150 10386 
»  7.—Rev. D. T. K. Drum- inso sec Di Sbeddies-s ode. Oe ar Q 
TOTAL ade eege? 010 0/,, ,, John Scott Moncrieff | 010 6 
Sex, IES ISO eatin zee 0 5 0),, ,, Angus Macdonald, | 
a AO ES OSO eee rica ans | 5 0 
»  » Misses Kennedy ...... 0: ARONA John M Balfour wv 010 6 
o Ee CLOS Los 0 5 0} ,,.18.—Rev. J. Calder Mac- | 
Meet el 050 phai t enr |-.0 79080 
» »  RobertPaterson,M.D. leur oS CU este e S 500: 22456 
;  8.—The Very Rev. Dean e Rev. N. Waghlte tst: 05,2016 
Montgomery ...... OSOS, > Patrick Guthrie ...... 0 5.0 
22190950 MISSE alona eneen 1 0 0j, 4, Rev. Dr. Macgregor: 010 6 
BEE Ee e ee el Dr. Blaikie sec 0 5 0 
» » James Macandrew ..| 0 5 O||,, ,, Rev. Dr. Peddie ...... 0 519 
op ODE MOI Ee roe ToO On D I CIA e E Uer 2 
e MESA E e MN En NEE Balfour,M.D. 0 NA 
» as David MacLaren ...... 0 5 0j, ,, Miss Macmillan ...... 0 98 
MES Depot pre OO sal Mrs: Leighton ......... WES 
2 1 John White Pa Ede 0 5.0], ,, Mrs. H.J. Muston ... AV e 
May 5.—James Sime ............ 1.5.0 Oh ro A. E. Sommerville... L ee 11 
an au Messrs. Usher & Co... 010 6|,, ,, Miss Sommerville ... To (5) 
oo thos MTS. Steele LE 0 5 Oli. 22.—William Fraser ...... 0:7 5 MO 
Set e RLE. Scott) eae O'S “Ol, 25.—Rev, Dr. Duff oe T'si 
AS SI SODA Se bh 010 6/|,, , Rev. Dr. Mitchell 
» an Thomas B. Johnston Harvey HCH 015 
UE dd SE UE (HUT EE 02:590 
gi eeh De ana 1 1 0|,, 27.--Mrs. John Stewart ... | 1°0 0 
» 8.—DouglasMaclagan,M.D.| 1 1 0 (5 an Miss Buchanan ...... 02 6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Oct. 27.—Mrs. P. Deans ......... £0 2. 6 (Dec. 11.—Mrs. Brown .. .......« £0 5.0 
an .29.—Miss Erskine ......... T2 08107 935 Rey DE Hanna... à ned bett 
33 oom Miss BO tbe. come 0-727 Ga ld Edyyand Caird e TO 
Son tigen IO COBRAR cess cece 0-25 ONda 5 LO BUT Wo 010 0 
Noy. r —Rey, A; Whyte] ........ seg 0, leer boy inet Harton dite. teh sept 0 50 
yy 2 IR. Stewart seco ORLDERO eue CEDE Gib es tki 010 6 
» a Rev. David Simpson . 000. Gi) 3407, “OWS Gs Dickson e an 010 6 
;» 6.—Rey. <A. Haldane " Mrs. Thomson Bonar | 0 5 0 
Chinnery.— ee sees LERET OE, 20.—John Drybrough ...... 010 6 
» 19.—Rev. Thomas Main .. 010 6|,, 27.—The Rev. A. H. Char- , 
>, 20.—John Miller ............ LAO: teris, D.D. 010 6 
» an T. Nelson € Sons 2 2501 ,, 31.—Mrs. Colonel _ 

Dec. 1.—Misses Stevenson TOTOWEO MacDougall ...... 010 0 
2555. Gharles SIdeye s Tox . «: 025: 0 10, 1.5, + PastorsA Hansen) =. 010 6 
ch bd Mr Gartshore: -..:.:.. O NOG Hie a seid ohn Cowan eeu OO 
SO DL ADE EEN Qu $5790 } E 
an an Rev.JamesM.Cotteril | 0 5 0 Total £103 40 
A Mrs ee 0026 

T. B. JOHNSTON, 
4, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Hon. Secretary. 
8th February, 1876. 
FARNWORTH. 

ADM EE EE £6 6 6 

** The Palestine Class” (per Rev. H. 
Barton, ABLA. con. Anita. eret e £3 3 0 
Mro Thomas -Nuttall casas RSO 
MESITA THin qu. 6 haara de neue e 0 10 6 
Mr. M. Attwood (Castle Donington)... 0 10 6 
Rev. Henry Burton, B.A. ............... 010 6 
Viti me Beet al C Corse O e ARR EE O26 70 
Ae, Wiebe MERCI (). d) 
FROME 

April 26.—Per Rev. J. G. Rooke ..................... £12 16 6 

MT Chapman td tds £01 54:0 NM ELC.) Olive act... M £010 6 
Mifc Ile gue ZE 0 2 6|Mr. Joshua Parsons ............... dr By 0 
EE eu seg, Meter $ Ole Se Reva GM ROOEe COSI. TEE TEMO 
Muta COCK Gye. she epics scien OPPS «0 Miss. Salmon. «5: e zs cs 010 0 
Nov WEG TOUCH. m errorem NOE 0:5. 6 0) Miss Sewell 4.229: eset dores A 010 6 
Revia Daniele. tres 0 10 6|Mrs. John Sheppard............... 010 0 
e TA S Danie h aAA inn. carios 0-105 @ Mr; Joseph Tanner, JU] 10 
Mir DEE mu EE RL: 
Pe UE LEE TE (1070! IM yas NET EE 010 0 

Me TAXES Holroyd ve sareren LO MISS VOTE Ut 0 
Iden Be d S CON TOTO EE Q5 XOT MIS TORIA emt. MNT ee 010 6 
NEE 010 6|Mr.J. W. D. T. Wickham .,.... 010 6 
MECO or tokens suse seen n ee mrs 010 el 


GLASGOW. 
EIS KEE kt est 


D 
` LIST OF SUBSORIPTIONS. 
GREENOCK. 
May 22.—David Johnstone, Esq. ............... ss. ED 0 0 
June 13.—Rev. John J. Bonar en 1 0 0 
James John and Horatius Bonar, Esquires ......... 2-0 0 


Dr PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND IN Account WITH D. MacDonatp. Or. 


1876. Los. d. || 1875. : Sosa 

March 1.—To cash remitted to May. 25.—By balance from 1874 | 0 2 7 
| London E 39 0 Di 1876. CH x 

May 19.— 3j E 5 0 0 [May 19.—By subscriptions 18/5 | 43 18 0 

B >», To balance in hand © 1 9], ' o - By ‘bank interest 0.1 2 

44 1 9 44 1 9 


D. MACDONALD, 
Hon. Local Treasurer Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Greenock, 19 May, 1876. 


GUILDFORD. 
1875-6. | Matthews, Mr. A. ic. 010 6 
Bowles, Rey H. A een dU. LO, TC Mayos E 010 6 
Campbell, Capt. QD... 0.10...6.||Paynters Mery nad... 010 6 
Capron, J. R., Esq., for 1874-5 | 0 10 0 |/Thrupp, Miss (donation)......... 2 0 0 
Do. for 1875-6 | 0 10 0 [Twemlow, General, R.E.......... 1. 120 
Duckworth, Rev. W. A.......... 0 10 .6 | Williamson, Mr. David ......... 010 6 
Futvoye, Edward, Esq. ......... 1.1 .0 || Williamson, Mrs. W. ............ 010 6 
Letchworth, Rev. H. H.......... 0 5 0|Wynne, Capt. W. R. C., R.E. 0 10 6 
Mangles, Mrs. Albert ............ 010 6 ———— 
Marriat, Miss e RE ene 010 6 Slt 26 
C. D. Campbell in account with Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
MOS Mp scripbloxisy co £9 2 6 Paid Surrey Times Bill for Ad- 
DONALD LW EEN 2 0 0 vertising Lecture ...... $0. 7 € 
» Proceeds of Lecture by » Surrey Advertiser Bill for 
Lieut. Conder at Guildford Advertising Lecture ... | 010 0 
County. Hall... ul 12 15 5] , Hire of Hall for Lecture 
and Gas: ooo eL CREDE 11579 
», Petty Expenses paid by S 
Capt. Campbell, as per 
Wouchens s unner d MUST 1 8520 
Local Expenses... | £3 6 9 
Cash paid to Office June 24,1876 | 90 11 2 
£23 17 11 £23 17 11 
Guildford, June 24, 1876. C. D. CAMPBELL, Local Secretary, 
HITCHIN. 
May 18.—Per.J; Pollasd,5Bequ e gee ies ELIAS 
Miss Hainworth Cl. £0 10 6 
Mrs. Samuel Lucas ............... 010 6 
Thomas Priest, Esq.......... ..... 010 6 


PS 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HULL 
— ac eege E £1 1 0 
LANCASTER. 
May 12.—E. B. Dawson, ESQ. ................. ee EUA O 
LEDBURY. 
CA A EE SE £2. 3 7 
LEEDS. 
Hon. Sec. of Leeds Association in account with P. E. F. 

aA butt, Dr. T. Clifford ...... Lila lee Op las e MISS Ee 

aArmitage, W. J., Esq. ......... 2 2 0 jzHarvey, Lhos., Esq. sarearen 

aAtkinson, Rev. À................ LITO O (a Eeaton s MUSS dos mesas 

Atkinson, J. Do, Esq. Treise 0 13051061 Eey,rRev. John ..............---- 

aAtkinson, Edward, Esq......... Y 1-0 Me Holmes, John, Esd. Gepa- 

@Atkimson,: Miss” 79...........- 1 1 0 eJepson, E. G., ESQ. ............ 

aBaines, Edward, Esq........... 1 .1 Oj aJowitt, John, Esq. ............... 

aBaines, Frederick, Esq.......... T^ 1* Oitadowitt, E. B en, egen 

a baxter, Wa. BIJ reris 010 6 || Lowther, Sir Chas. H., Bart... 

aBilbrough, J. B., Esq. ......... | 1 1 0 ||aMason, C. L., Esq. (2 years)... 

aBirchall, Edward, Esq.......... Le L:0 a Metcalfe, Geo., Esq. . We 
aBirchall, LEE EE LL Orta Mand eege 

&Blomefield, Rey. Sir T. E. W., «Morton, E SQ crean 

Bart. (2 years) EE EE 2 «290 gRehardby, Miss ................-. 
eConder, Rey. E. R............--- O LOPS Or gXuyder, Chas; Eege 
aCornthwaite, Rt. Rev. Bishop | 1 1 0 |aSeatcherd, Miss (2 years) ...... 
aConyers, Wii Tis, Esq... carac 1 1 0 }laScattergood, T., Esq. ............ 

a Crawford, Mrs. T E (2 years) 2 2 o |laSmith, Stephen E., Esq. ...... 

aCrow ther, Misses (2 years) . 2. 2. 0-\a@Smith, Stooks, Esq. ............ 

aDarwin, E., Esg: o sinc nee se 2 2 0 |«Wheelhouse, C. G., Esq. ...... 

Dunn, Reyes dog. e me. cto 0 10 6 |laWhitby, Rev. Thos. ............ 

a Dykes, IO Met emet e eR 1 1 0 |\aWilson, Thos., Esq. (the late) 

aDykes, Miss, and Nis Cheape 0; L090) g/Taylor, T; ES ios 

aEmbleton, T. W., Esq.......... Leys 

a¥erguson, Wm., Esq. Ee 010 6 

aer Hd BIJE borse reesi: LEO: By Sale of Books and Pho- 

Good J Ce HSAs seo ccoo TOO LOA a censecces seen 

(OOV Revo DEE 292 x0 

aHarker, Wm., Esq. eee 1-050 

«Hamilton, R. W., Esq.......... ir 4550 

Dr. Cr. 

To Expenses of Association, in- By Subscriptions and Donations 
cluding Printing, Postage, », Sale of Books and Photos... 
Advertising, and Sta- 

Bertels £5 12 8 

,, Remitted to Society ......... 54 4 0 

>, Balance in hand .............-- 2 8 10 

£02 5. 6 


EDWARD ATKINSON, Hon. 


e 
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£57 8 6 
417 0 
£62 5 6 
£57 8 6 
417 0 
£62 5 6 


Sec. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LEITH 
JOER E EE EE ed £10 10 6 
Messrs, Braidwood and Fowler. | £1 1 0 |Rev. D. Thorburn ............... [£0 5 9 
- Messrs, James Currie and Co.... | 1 1 0|Thos. Aitken, eeh 010 6 
Messrs. Mathew and Theilmann | 0 10 6 |Rev. Gildart Jackson ............ 0. 5.96 
Messrs. James Wishart and Sons | 0 10 6 |W. We 010 6 
Messrs. T. Gibson and Co. ...... 1 1 0 |Thomas Sturrock, Esq. 0.7 5220 
Messrs. La Cour and Watson... | 0 10 6 [John Somerville, Esq. ............ 009 
Messrs. Blackwood, Scott, and ¡John Henderson, Esq., M.D.... 0 5799 
Ee ele — 
Messrs. John Somerville and Co. | 0 10 ei £1113 6 
Messrs. D. J. Thomson and Co. | 0 5 0 Interest ......... sss dk 2 
Messrs. D. Callenderand Sons. | 1 1 0 - 
Messrs. W. and J. Jenkinson... | 0 5 0 £11 Db 
Messrs. A. Fullarton and Co.... | 0 10 0 By sum paid to collector and 
J. iEringle, Esq. Ke dw A AS REM l 45% 
Robert Mowbray, Esq. ......... 010 0 
(£1010 6 
LIVERPOOL. 
April 3.--d4. Blackett, Reg, Big eene £010 6 
» aJ TS: Blackett Bsd as R ee. ee 13- HA 
2 «E. B. Blackett, Esq., M.D. ............... 0 10596 
Së ee MN El Eet ege, A 010 6 
May, 245 TaRoborts, juna," ën, ee, postin 010 6 
A MISS Me em PT OE RET IA 0 10546 
35 Miss Blevin se ue P RARE 010 6 
MANCHESTER. 
May 5.—Per Rev. J. Priestley |..../. sees £l 5-20 
April 19.—Collection at St. Paul's, Brunswick-st. 10 3 0 
NEWCASTLE. 
May 11.— Literary and Philosophital Society ...... £3. 9 0 
PLYMOUTH. 
April 25.— Per Jno. Shelly, Esq. ................... CO o P y 
READING. 
May 5.—Per G. Leybourne Carley BS taa e £8 4 0 
GN eve Ebert A eee |£0 5 o |zRev. N. J. IR £i "At 
aM. J. Sutton, EsQ................ 2 2 0 aJ. Harrinson, Ren. eel a AG 
oArthur W. Sutton, Esq. ...... (E Aber laRev. Ge Ji TODOS EE PROTO TE 
aC. E. Stuart, Esq. ............... 010 6 AUS Exall Esq. fee sie rio 10596 
EN LMT i en EUR 0 2 6 [laRey. C. F. J. Bowrke............ O 79 
SOUTHEND. 
April 26.—Miss Augusta Tufnell ..................... £0 10 6 
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(Se LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
STIRLING. 
May 13. Ber William Taylor, Eisq..........-....0s0- S100 
Mere HO cu ls 5085-20 
My EM Teo ISO Focos Opes 0 
Rev. George Yuile ............... ORO RO 
STROUD. 
Juegos y ee een £10 10 0 
Ebenezer Apperly, Esq. ......... {£0 10 6 ||John Randell, Esq. ............... ] £0 
eeben Bryant asseris 010 6 Mr Edward- houses 0. eere. 0 
J. EL, Carpenter; E osi as 0 10 6 |Lieut.-Col. Stather ............... 1 
William Cowle, Esq. ............ 0 10 Gd. H. Taunton, Esq............. ATO 
George Gilson, sq ini toco] LE 10, 76: en W. Thomas ii 0 
Mir James Harper? Ae ia OL Os Eh EE 0 
MISS ESAKA EE ee EE 0 10 6 |Rev. Joseph Wilkinson ......... 0 
John LIDDY, Ber eck seess eg eet 0 10 6|L. W. Winterbotham, Esq....... 1 
MO OSDOIDe: EE |, 010 6 ||Edwin Witchell, Lsq............. | 0 
TORQUAY. 
Le Ek EE SL 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
April 25.—Per G. Bartram, Esq. ............... neers £8 16 6 
Wed Smith, EE [£1 1 0 |Rev. H. J. Rhodes, 1876-77 (for 
MAD EE A As e EM eg £2 
MIS. Erleis | 010 6 IR Chippendale, Esq. ............ 1 
anon" Ee | EE E rd o eet 1 
| EE OMS EiSque oec 1 
WELLS. 
Mayo Rer Wa de Welsh sq decos: adi isse ESA 0 
Dr. Edwards, Glastonbury (1875)... £0 10 6 
Rev. C. M. Church, Wells (1875)... 1 0.0 
Rey. J. Beresford, Wells (1875) ... 0 10 6 
Mrs. Brice (1875-76) .........,...-.... 010 0 
Captain Giles (1875-76)............... 010 0 
Mr. G. Laurence (1875-76) ......... 010 0 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
May 10.— * 
1876. £0 10 6 |1876. d | 
Feb. 1.—aMrs. Baedeker ...... 0 10 6 || Captain Martin (fora Report) | £0 
8.—aMiss Tomkins ...... April 8.—Mrs. Matheson ...... | 0 
” 18.—Per Mr. Robbins— May 9.—aMis. Leppington ... 1 
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. From Mrs. Whidborne . (DPI | 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
W. Fleming, Esq. ...... HH £0 10 6 
Jueves ip (QR DANT ET 010 6 
ERRATA. 


Omitted from last Quarterly, Lord Glasgow, £5. 
Maidstone, for Rev. H. D. Finch, 10s., read Rev. H. D. French. 


Sme 


POR Poo 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following was received too late for the last Quarterly Statement :— 


March 28.—aMrs. Gurney Hoare, Hampstead Heath... £0 10 6 
Mrs. Gurney Hoare and Friends............ 10 2 0 


March 29.—Meeting at Rev. E. and Mrs. Boger’s, St. Saviour’s 
Grammer School, Southwark; Sli. KE, hoe dyed efe dde censeo eee sae dh ay 2.38.0 
Details of Mrs. Boger's— 
aMrs. R. G. Ledger, St. John's, Southwark £0 10 6 
Various donations. cas Q. L1. «KG 
Tere y paeem A AH A geng ll. d... 


: ERRATUM (April Quarterly). 
In the list of donations at meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Johnston's, Woodford Green, 


March 23 (the total amount correctly stated at £49 14s.), in details insert 
Jas. Spicer, £10. 


Received too late for last Report :— 
April 6.—Glasgow Ladies’ Association, by Miss Watson, Hon. Sec, £38 7 © 


1876. 

Jan. 81.—aMisses Kerr, 13, Woodside Terrace ......... Si [DN 
P. aMrs. Playfair, 12, Woodside Terrace ...... ToO 
e? aMrs. Macleod, 1, Woodlands Terrace ...... AO 
29 aMrs. McDowall, 8, Park Terrace............ J PL 
1 aMrs. Collins, 3, Park Terrace East......... O, 
5 aMiss Bain,.3, Park Terrace... eese d Sat 
d aMrs. Auld, 4, Park Terrace .................. 010 0 
as aMrs. Coats, 6, Park "Terrace. mesones: 010 0 
AA aMrs. Allan, 2, Park Gardens ............... 240 0 
a5 aMrs. James King, 12, Claremont Terrace 2 2 0 
ES aMrs. Readman, 28, Woodside Place......... 2 2 0 
» aMrs. Dickson, 13, The College............... Turp cO. 
" aMrs. MeGrigor, 19, Woodside Terrace ... 1 1 0 
o^ aMrs. Arch, Campbell,16, Woodside Crescent 1 0 0 
35 aMrs. Williamson, 5, Park Circus Place ... 1 0 0 

Feb. 2.—aMrs. Paul, 14, Grosvenor Terrace............ TRO TO 
Se aMrs. James Smith, 7, Park Circus ......... 1-799710 
» aMrs. Stephen, 15, Park Circus............... 1779590 
» aMrs. Holms Kerr, 27, Park Circus ......... Y 49749 
35 oMrs. Moffat, 13, Park Street East ......... 1 00 
2 aMrs. Graham Gilbert, York Hill............ nono 
e aMrs. Chalmers, 1, Claremont Terrace...... 010 0 
35 aMrs. J. A. Campbell, 3, Claremont Terrace 010 0 
j5 aMrs. John Orr, 21, Woodside Terrace...... 9010 0 
55 aMrs. Macleod, 10, Woodside Crescent 010 0 
xd aMiss White, 2, Woodside Terrace ......... 010 0 
Se aMrs. Reid, 10, Woodside Terrace ......... 010 0 
» «Miss Whitehill, 12, Bellevue Terrace ...... 010 0 
E aMrs. Robert Brown, 9, Hill Head Gardens 0 10 0 
A «Mrs, Jamieson, 7, Woodside Terrace ..... Gel ED) 
Sé aMrs. Walter Grey, 11, Claremont Terrace 1 0 0 
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i LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Feb. 2.—«Miss Watson, 9, Woodside Terrace ........ Sree Oro 
— aMrs. C. Donald, 200, Bath Street ......... 1500549 
Collected by Mrs. Campbell— 
Mr. Galbraith, 3, Blythswood Square ...... 2.00 
Mr. MeLean, St. "Vincent Streeb o er. 9150 
HR Robertson, Esq., Woodlands Terrace 1 0 0 
Mis. D. Mackenzie, Claremont Gardens ... 1 0 0 
Mis: Holmes, Parks Giveus- tias FA OF 
Mrs. Hugh Burn, Claremont Gardens...... 010 0 
ace 4.0 
Meeting at Mrs. Beresford's, 4, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, 
DA RUE A E lou d. ad aet A ue M date d Ls 
OM SISOS OLA EEN £0 10 6 
aMrs. G. G. Macpherson, 5, Craven Hill 
Gardenya t ust Eo ios edicto Toc eb 010 6 
E EE NELLO ete See d, 0 4 6 
Meeting.at Mrs. H. Abel Smith's, Bournemouth, April 18 ............ 13 0 
aMiss F. Williams, The Mount, York ...... £0 10 6 
AE) OES SUIS DIY OILS e 12-9 0 
Mrs. Pulleine, Clifton Castle, Yorkshire.. 0 10 0 
Meeting at Dr. and Mrs. Nankivell’s, Penmellyn, Bournemouth, 
Jouet UA) E Er EE 5 4 
oH. Gunton Turner, Esq., Holmwood, 
deeler EISES 
aMrs. Hodgson, The Rookery, Carlisle 010 6 
«H. H. Hammond, Esq., Sundridge House, 
DOUE mou Li. str E ee r fo 
"Varioussdonations ee vow ede 3.2. 6 
Meeting at Rev. W. and Mrs. Lance’s, Thurlbeare, Taunton, April 26 13 7 
aRey. W. Lance, Thurlbeare, Taunton ...£1 0 0 
aF.D. Newton, Esq., Barton Grange, Taunton 1.0 0 
Y arious donations ITO IEEE EE 10 2 4 
Rev. J. E. Lance, Buckland St. Mary, e 
Tato adonde ia mengs Y 0150 
IMSS Woodford. Eege 005110 
Rev. W. R. Clark's, The Vicarage, Taunton, April 28 seenen 9.3 
aMiss Rawlinson, Hill Side, Taunton ...... SUE, 
aH. G. Badcock, Hovelands, Taunton...... H 930 
aRev. E. Woodhouse, The Elms, Taunton 0 10 6 
aMalet, Esq., Pyrland Hall, Taunton ...... 010 6 
Various donations... -aeso ro err rre ener obs Qi 1 
3 XE ul. A e ed . 0 10 
Meeting at Charlotte Countess of Castle Stuart's, Broom Hill, 
Honiton, E Devon, May 4 and 5 ........csesseee m eme 2) Jg: 
Mrs; ¡Miller seed de. ode Su etd SOEN $501 110 
Mentgen TERT ROB, ROPA AE 010 0 
Revd > Wallesfordo152:,05.0923550013:0. 21:9. dds 010 0 
Revo BNoobe. ee natant doable chs tise OP «575.0. 
EE E ro oe acorn EE 0 2 0 
MISES Meester E E es «pola 0 2 0 
LIES: WEE EE OF 40 
MrsiShepherd soi dai diir ose ve ndhi 0 2.6 


ke 


LADIES’ Sl ar 
Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Benthall’s, Sherborne, Dorset, May 6. 
Various!donations: Wess. tne OLD E £5, 0 0 


Meeting at Colonel and Mrs. Rawlins’, The Manor House, Bishops- 
hull, Taunton, May 9. 


Various'dotiatións, Ze meet OR oF M, S SES 
Meeting at Mrs. Ames’, 4, Cavendish Place, Bath Mayas eet... SO 
Mrs Amica. IOTI V APS GATA 
A a 619 9 
Meeting of Ladies’ Association, Chichester May jas cco. sae 6 50! 


Meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Carter’s, The Limes, Walthamstow, E., 


May O E P enemies 19-9956 
«Mrs. Mannio, Priory Lodge, Walthamstow £0 10 6 
aMrs. Ramsden, Forest Lodge, The Forest, 
A E 010 6 
cres EE 010 0 
The MissesiCarter e e E E Gm ODO 
H. Ford Barclay, Esq., Monkhams, Wood- 
DALE eer E ts MM ale 5.00 
Sam. Sheppard, Esq., 31, Oxford Square, 
LydesParkge rs d EL ESL E 2:010 
Various donations a i STAA i 4°6 6 
May 19.—aMrs. W. W. Johnson, Wingfields, Snaresbrook ......... 010 0 
25 ate RS E PIS e eae EA 
Meeting at Rey. B. W. and Mrs. Bueke's, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 
A EE E JE O 2 4 0 
VA ta do E £l 4 0 
Capt. Liebenrood, Mormoni heo css oc), 
Mrs. Greenwood, 4, Talbot Place, Blackheath ............ 100 


Meeting at Rev. W. and Mrs. Norman’s, The Parsonage, Snares- 
prook Ti May SC Eeer SC IE. 3 6 6 


aRev. G. Fitzgerald, The Rectory, Wanstead oh ele 0 
aMrs. Norman, The Parsonage, Snaresbrook 0 10 6 
MAB Verin Beg A TN 010 0 
a— Lee, Esq.,4, Woodfield Terrace, Bayswater 010 0 
Various donations sr oo. 015 0 


Meeting at Col. Pinney and Lady Smith’s, 30, Berkeley Square, 
June 1 


Doneen LL LIE Geen T MM M 18 6 6 

S. Tucker, Esq., Rouge Croix, Heralds' 
Uleies £1 1 0 

G. F. Fortescue, 8, Redclyfle St., West 
UE ee TUE) 

Miss Reeve, 43, Montague Square, W....... 0 10 0 

Mrs. Gurdon, 38, Hill Street... TRONO 

Mrs. Cholmondely Dearing, 12, St. George’s 
Road, Eccleston Square .................... 010 0 

Mrs. Dundas, 63, Eccleston Square ......... 010 6 


aLady E. Knox, 10, Gloucester Place, Port- 


man ‘Square ii. S RUN UNT A 010 6 
Mrs. Wright, 55, Burton Crescent........ 9... 010 0 
Mrs. Willson, 9, Albert Mansions 010 0 

aD. Matheson, Esa., 52, Queen's Gate ...... 010 0 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


aMrs. Simpson, 3, Eccleston Square ......... £010 -6 
aMrs. Temple Layton, 11, Victoria Road, 
EE 010 6 
aG. Edwards, Esq., 1, Dr. Johnson’s Build- 
ings y AA esee ee eee rs 010 6 
«Mrs. Locke King, 38, Dover Street ......... TO 
The Countess of Gainsborough EE 3 0 0 
Various donations ar. EE e, EE GESTO 
Meeting at Mrs. Beresford's, 4, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, 
A Score ON e AN 2 6 0 
Sale of ‘‘Our Work” and donation ......... £0 10 0 
aMrs. Keith Young, 26, Eastbourne Terrace 0 10 6 
EE EE 010 0 
Ee OIDO 


Meeting at Justice Sir Thomas D. Archibald and Lam Archibald's, 


APR pty A ee LEE dro ao V die AA c UR A 19 14 0 
Justice Sir Thomas D. Archibald ......... £10 0 0 
Mrs. Crampton, 35, Gloucester Gardens... 1 0 0 
Mrs. Liddiard, 90, Inverness Terrace ...... 2.0. 0 
aMrs. J. Alexander, 10, Porchester Terrace 1 0 0 
Do. do. 0 0 
S. Blackton, Esq., Larch Hill, Malvern 


EON OX ON 0 0 
Miss E. Leslie, Bourdon House, Davies St. 0 10 6 
Various donations oe eere eese ends InG 


REV. H. GEARY. 
) Date, —— 


April 6 


| "REV. R. 3i GRIFFITHS. 
March 30 
ei? May 25 
Y ‘Canterbury 2 aum CANS June 23 


REV. T. C. HENLEY. 
'Gargrave 


e BOS a 3 Feb. 6 Mee 
‘Malham! Tarnte EE STE : rg Sear TD ANTES 
Arncliffe ... s Ge m 51 5 QUIE 
i Grassington... dem "T sa 55 $16 TO 
 Kettlewell ... Ze SCH 355 an t 011 9 
‘Malham ... ne a E TS: 0155106 
Airton Ss AS - e sia 10. 1 8 9i 
Long Preston Tv ae F 20 OO 
. . "Giggleswick ae e. E Ur 7 GO O 
Rylstone Wr us A Geet VOS 
"Toside N 2m Së E nu OSO: 
Burnsall hi Sei H EE T ORO 
Barnoldswick o des A EAS 315 5% 
Bramley .. LS 2:565 6 
Laister Dyke rae SCH SC oed: LECHE: 
Settle ot Terms cacti Ee SC 
Slaidbumn ... des € is aS alr 2812856 
Carleton... y SS ws 214 0 
Burley in Wharledale Ces Se 53921 EA 
Keighley... E "m a 5 199 214 45 
‘Clayton... "m NS D GE GUT 
Skipton  .. ve Sa 2 12 103 
Bolton- by-Bolland ... d wens DARU 1 4 6 
Grindleton .. d ER E RD 015 4 y 
Farnley (sermon) . Sek dëi 22 30 ine 5l C 
Otley (sermon) - Sis d eset) S ap 1 
Upton, Torquay (permony... 23 May 21 oi 3 11 11 i 
Ashburton (sermon) E at 332198 4-5 8 1! 
Buckfastleigh (sermon)  ... b^ ACE 212 9 I 
16 a 


- LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


REV. A. F. FORBES. ' 
Shifnal £ Ax. m .:' March 9 w FA posto RE 
Burton-on-Trent Pos ? ao 9x By d 
Wolverhampton... Aa A7 nu TA ES 
Cound dps 43 SEN 120: 40 
Rural Deanery of voten tene (Oferta y) (RESTE 
Tettenhall (Col. Thorneycroft’s) .. May 1 9.9 $8 

REV. W. H. A. EMRA. 

Braintree... ae <a ... March 28 Sees 
Malden Be PT SCH ech April 7 8 19 6 
REV. A. J. FOSTER. 

Melton Mowbray ... jas Dec. 16, 1875 T T eer 211 age 
*Rusden  ... ae ost Jan. 21, 1876 GE T sea Oath «0 
Wellingborough  ... A 2:31:52, 1878. Se A EES ONE 


* This lecture was given on the evening of the great storm and of the Abbots 
Ripton accident. The audience was consequently reduced to the clergy of the 
parish and a few school children. 


Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture Lists :— 


Reading :— 

Alfred Sutton, Esq. OO 
aRey. F. Bowden EE 
aMiss France v M fre ae ae 2 ry OOO 
aMiss J. Thomas Se bes ae SE sa d c) ali A 

Reigate :— ; 
Rev. C. Cazenove .. tap : E : e Sale ila s OU 
Mrs. Smee  ... ^ ae des Zeg Ce à OLOR 
Birmingham :— 
H. F. Fardon, Esq. ... e 2: as Ge e ELO NO 
Rev. W. C. Badger ... d "5E a Go oc? OOO 
aMiss A. A. Gore (promised) " Ge ër Si E DO 
a Henry Manton, jun., Esq. (promised) e n t; Gg ëlo, alo Ad) 
Tettenhall :— : 

Mrs. Fowler (don.) ... Be Ze (e e s SESSIONE 
Wolverhampton :— 

evo ullos ae 3s e "s [o ie Je OOO 
Braintree :— 

J. Harrison, Esq. 010 0 
Maldon :— 

J. C. Float, Esq. is Go A $e oe Ge USC ONO; 

J. G. Sadd, Esq. SG m sh zs bes Peer At: 
Rey. E. R. Horwood ... do A off SS a A SL OO 
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PUBLICATIONS—LIST OF HON. SECRETARIES, ETC. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. To annual subscribers of one Guinea, 


Sixteen Shillings, post free, by application to the Office of the Society only. 
Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren’s Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer’s Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874, 1875. 
It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 
First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 
Second Series, Nos. I. and III. 


January, 1872 ; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874; January, 1875. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson and Rev. J. M'Lean. 
ABERDEEN: Rev. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 
ANSTRUTHER: W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 

ARBROATH: W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

AYR : Robert Murdoch, Esq. 

BARNSLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder. 

BASINGSTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 

Baru : Rev. T. P. Methuen. is 

BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. 

BrLrAsT: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 
Bisnor’s WALTHAM: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 
BIRKENHEAD: Rev. J. T. Kingsmill, St. Aidan's College. 
BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

BLACKBURN: Rev. Canon Birch and Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
Bopmin : S. Hicks, Esq. 

BOLTON : George Monk, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

Bricuton : Rev. C. E. Douglass. 

BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 

BromLEY : Rev. W. J. Devereux. 

BURNLEY : Rev. C. L. Reynolds. 


Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rev. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec. —Rev. E. J. Smith. 


CAMBRIDGE : W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John's College ; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius. 


CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are received by the Hon, G. W. Allan. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Carpirr: W. Jones, Esq. 

CHELMSFORD: Rev. G. B. Hamilton. 

CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Rev. J. Davidson. 

CHIPPENHAM : A. T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and BrisTOL: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg. 

CITY AND County or Cork: H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown, 

Damascus: Rev. W. Wright. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

Devonport J. Venning, Esq. 

DorcHEsTER : Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

Dunvee : Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DuRHAM: Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE : Rev. A. Graham, Crossgates. 

EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EprNsuRGH: Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq.» 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER : Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rev. W. David. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cornwall: A. Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq. 

FAVERSHAM : Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome : Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

GATESHEAD : Rev. H. O: Sterland. 

Gaza: J. G. Pickard, Esq. 

GLasqow : Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A 
M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H.M.I.N. 

HaALsTEAD: Rev. S. J. Eales and Rev. J. W. Coombas. 

Hastines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 

HELENSBURG : Rev. A. Murray McCallum. 

HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

HEXHAM : John Hope, Jun., Esq. 

Hircniw: J. Pollard, Esq. 

Hotywoop: Major Griffin. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 

Huu: J. P. Bell, Esq., M. D. 

HuNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey 

IrswicH : Rev. J. R. Turnock. 

IreLaND.—DuBLIN: Hon. Secs.—Rev. G. T. Stokes, Blackrock; Denis 
Crofton, Esq. Treasurers.—The Munster Bank. 

IRVINE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 

JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL: Robert Somervell, Esq. 

KIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 

LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


LrAMINGTON : Rev. C. Carus- Wilson. 

Leveury: Rev. Salter Stooke- Vaughan. 

Lens: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LEITH : James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lewes: Rev. R. Straffen. 

LISKEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LicuriELD: Hubert M. Morgan, Esq, 

LiNcoLw: Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIvERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 

LONDONDERRY: Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 

MArIDsTONE : Rev. Thomas Harvey. 

MALVERN : Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. 

MANSFIELD: T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

MARGATE: Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

Merron Mowsray: Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 

Metrose: Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

MONTROSE : Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Dr. Robinson. 

MossLeY : Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 

NORTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

OxronD: Rev. Canon Ridgway 

ParsnEv: Rev. J. Dods. 

Perta : John W. Jameson, Esq. 

. PrriocHrY: Hugh Mitchell, Esq. 

PLYMOUTA : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly. 

Preston: Rey. E. P Linton. 

READING: G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 

RzrGATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 

RICHMOND, Surrey: Henry Douglas, Esq. 

SCARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS: Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 

SHERBORNE : J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOUTHAMPTON and Romsey : Rev. Henry C. Hawtrey. 

SOWERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

Sr. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

ST. ANDREW's : Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

Sr. GERMANS: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

STALYBRIDGE: Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 

STROUD : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

TEIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 
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AGENTS. 


TIVERTON : Rev. H. A. Jukes. 

- Torquay: Rev. Preb. Wolfe. 
Tunpripce Wats: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 
VICTORIA, Australia: Rev. W. R. Fletcher. 
Warminster : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 
WE ts: W. I. Welsh, Esq. : 
WrzsroN-suPER-MaAzE: Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Tiiley, Esq. 
WnurrBy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. 
WILLESDEN : Rev. J. Crane Wharton 
WINCHESTER : Miss Zornlin. 
Winpsor: Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 
WORCESTER: Rev. Francis J. Eld. 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

ARBROATH: Mr. J. F. Hood. 

BARNSLEY: T. andC. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

BATH: Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 

BIRKENHEAD: Mr. T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge Street, Hamilton Square. 
Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 

BRIGHTON : Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
BunNLEY: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James's Street. 
CAMBRIDGE : Mr. Dixon, Market Hill. 

CHELTENHAM: Messrs, Westley, Promenade. 

CLIFTON and BRISTOL : Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

DunprE: Miss Middleton, High Street. 

EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 

EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 4, St. Andrew Square, 
FALMOUTH : Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

GREENOCK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Haurrax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hrronmg : Mr. John Palmer, High Street. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 

Hut: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

Inviwr: Mr. C. Marchland. 


AGENTS. 


Lenns : Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

NEWARK : Mr. E. J. Ridge, Market Place. 
NorTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Taylor, Gold Street. 

PERTH : Mr. Jno. Christie. 

PrEsTON : Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate. 

ReEapine: Mr. G. Lovejoy, London Street. 
SOARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall, 72, Newborough. 
SEVENOAKS : Mr, Harrison, High Street. 

ST. ANDREW’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson, Church Street. 
SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 

STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 

STOCKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson, Silver Street. 
‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Mr. R. Pelton, Parade. 

WELLS: Mr. Thomas Green. 

Weston : Mr. Robbins, High Street. 

Wuirsy: Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, Hampshire Chronicle Office. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. M’D. Roebuck. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Agent, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross. 


(1.) A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purehased by subscribers for £5, and by 
non-subscribers for £6. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
t are the 50 best. Each of the three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single 
photographs from among these selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, 
and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. Lists may be obtained of the Agent or at the 
Office of the Fund. 

(2.) The Moabite Stone. Restoration by M. C. Clermont-Ganneau just ready. 
At same price as the preceding, 

(3.) Lieut. Kitchener’s Guinea volume, with letterpress. Now ready. 

(4.) Lieut. Kitchener’s Fifty New Photographs, at the same price as the first 
series, 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS.’ 


JUNE 28TH, TO SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1876. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


AS 


*.* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary will be very glad 


to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next Quarterly Statement. 


o Hou. J. B. A. Acland 
aJohn Allen, Esq. 
akev. Dr. Allon 
W. Appleford, Esq. ec? 
aJ. P. Bacon, Esq. . 
aRev. Preb. Baker 
aRobert Baron, Esq. 
aJames Bateman, Esq. - 
VES. e EE 
aRev. W. B. Berry 
«Rev. J. S. Broad 
aJ. Bewley, Esq. 
aRev. Mourant Brock 
«Miss Brocklehurst (proceeds of 
Lecture at Wincle by Miss 
Brocklehurst and Mr. Tenz 
with his model of Jerusalem) 
aMiss Bromehead .................. 
aRev. J. Ingham Brooke...... .. 
aRev. J. W. Brooks............... 
aJ. Brown, Esq. 
aVen. Archdeacon Boutflower... 
aR. Clayton Browne, Esq. ...... 
aRev. W. R. Brownlow 
«Right Hon. S. Cave, M.P. 
aRev. W. F. Clarkson............ 
gdo E.:Cobb, Esq.........------- 
«Rev. James Cochrane. ........... 
«Miss Edith Coleridge............ 
«Miss Copley 
aMessrs. T. Cook and Sons...... 
aJ. H. Cooke, Esq. ............-- 
aMiss C. Cotton 
aRev. J. N. Dalton 
aMajor-General Sir H. C. B. 
Daubeney, K.C. B. 
aH. D. Davenport, Esq. ......... 
c Rev. Randall T. Davidson 
o Miss Davies .......... eene 
Ts Davies: dek 
as, B. Dewhurst, ESq............. 
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a Rev. H.i Donglas...,.......0ecbe- 
aDr. Dudfield 
aRev. Oswald Dykes, D.D. ...... 
aRev. Prebendary Eddrup .. 

aMiss Julia Erskine ............... 


aC. F. Fellows, Esq. 
aEdward Fry, Esq. ............... 
aW. Garnett, Esq. 
aM rs. LE UE EE EE 
aRev.1J. D. Glennte 209 
aMrs. Gorham 
aRey. C. P. Good 
aT, Grant, Esq. 
aN. Greenhalgh, Esq. ............ 
aThomas Greenhalgh, Esq....... 
aJoseph Grote, Heg,.. sesin. 
AN. Green, OC Ee 
aMrs. Gulliver 
Colonel M. R. Haig 
Rev. H. A. Hall (collected at 
Holy Trinity, Lee) 
OW. Hanks, Reg. eet E set 
EE ege 
Co arris UE DEE 
aC. H. Hawkins, Esq............. 
aJohn Hawksworth, Esq. 
VeVi Peed Ee 
S. Hicks, Esq. 
EE ves ines 
GE SKIN, Esq... 
aRey. J. W. OA ae EE 
aRey. A. F. Hogan 
J. Hollings, Esq. 
aJ. T. Houghton, Esq............. 
a Rev. A. Howson.................. 
aRev. E. Hopkins... .-...-.-. 
«Rev. H. Hutchins 
oe, A. A. Isaacs 


[en 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ sd. £ s, d. 
aRev. Llewellyn Jones............ Te EL WS Ross Ee sence re 
aMrs. Calvert Jones............... 1 1 0 |iaCaptain Russell, R.E. ......... X Lee 
aevo ROB, PAKAT be eor 0 10 0 j@Sir Titus Salt, Bart. ............ 2 2 0 
CIO wlan be HSC ee Lo Mee 0 10 0 
aMiss San EE 0 10. 6 |a Rev. *R- Seymour! 55... 0.5... 010 6 
a Miss: Eo B. Leach $5... :5..-- cance 0 10 0 llaW. Silvester, Esq. ............--- 010 6 
Hon. and Rev. A. Legge ...... Ty Pb O abres Smith Bsd. cs KL 2 
GO DEE EE HI 6 lo Miss EE 010 6 
aAdam H. Lees, Esq. ............ dk Ook. B. Shaw, Ee OO 
«W. Lindsay, ESQ. ...........-4.. 1 0 0laJ. H. Shorthouse, Esq. ......... 2.2 0 
A dan Oe o sedem, create. 1 0 0laD. P Shillington, Esq.......... 12 1 
(QUBEEUU Ee eege ee OPLOG 10/M388 ee 1; 1230 
(fer ong, Esq is 1 1 0 |Miss Ann Stock (deceased) ... | 1 1 0 
aColonel Lovell, C.B. ............ AU OW, Reve Jno. W. spulling pense. i 1430 
MUA as 1. d 0504. Pe Stilwell, Esg. uak l 1509 
aHenry MacLauchlan, Esq. ... | 0 10 6 |gEdwin C. Stockton, Esq. ...... L9 
aJohn T. Mallet, Esq............. dreit Mass: SUOORS. acne tare 1: 150 
aH. Manton, jun., Esq. ......... TN EE ae Sect tron meee 010 6 
aMiss F. P. Martin ............... 1 0 O0 «Miss Stolterfoht .................. 010 6 
tr Miss Mech derer seek ue 0 10 Giel W. Strang, Esq. ............ 151990 
«John Meiklejohn, Esq. ........ | 0 10 6 laRev. R. Swayne ................- IO 
aC. L. Methuen, Esq. ........... 2 2 0| Lord Talbot de Malahide ...... Y. E 
H. N. Middleton, Esq. ......... | 10 10 0 |aCaptain J. S. Taylor ............ 071086 
evil Dr5Moffabts: (9.2. 6 0 0 /gRev. R. Abbey Tindall ......... 010 6 
a Victor Milward, Esq............. LO Rev. OR. iU; Todd: eec een 010 6 
aH. M. Morgan, Esq. ........... 0 10 6 |aHon. Otway Toler ............... TWO 
Hex COE Moran y oidos 0 10" Ola Mrs, "Tufnell actos. 010 6 
aRey. Canon Nelson........... ... 0'10. '6 |o Miss Turner............. ee eee 0 UGG 
GEN ei EE 1 1 O0 JF. Vulliamy, Reg, deen Oleh Olney 
aW. Ogle, Esq., M.D............. 1 1 0/aT. J. Waddingham, Esq. ...... O 
ELE E atrio 1 1 0| Captain Warren (Lecture)... .. 2 9 6 
aH. S. Patteson, Esq. ............ IO RON Miss Warren se MERO S 1.0 0 
aCaptain Petrie..................-- 0 10 6 |aJohn Waterhouse, Esq. ......... di udo 
aJ. S. Phené, Esq., LL.D., aS. Welch NES q. o M d. ZK A 
UE SE Ee 1 1 0 JaRev. H. H. Westmore ........ cl 
aRev. Thompson Phillips ...... 0 10 6 |zH. M. Wilkinson, Esq.......... TRO 
ares Pinchback e oe ees 1 1 0 |iaMrs. E. Smith Wilkinson...... 010 6 
aR. Lane Poole, Esq. ............ 0 10 6 [aReY. W. J. Williams............ 010 6 
«Joseph Place, Esq................ I0 0:Rey.V. S. Wilson. ¡ORO 
El ER E 405. RAE 1 1 on John Edward Wilson, Esq. ... 100 0 0 
OMS dc Sy PION cs. ad 1 1 0 [aRev. James Worthington ...... T 1-9 
GEELEN 0 10 6 [[Archbishop of York............... 5 00 
aH. W. Procter, Esq. ............ 1 1 0| Per Rev. PO Long :— 
aColonel eebe 2 0 0 Mrs. S. G. Read sees TEO 
aRev. R. H. Rodgers ............. 010 6 OR ec 0S5 (o 
«Captain Rogers, R.N. | ......... OO i 
LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
; BURY. 
June 28,—By "Cash A E eee ee E 
Rev. E. Howosth. cur act (eee A $i 120 
Mr. James C. Kay) Ab eee decedens T ew) 
Rev. E. J. Srita: onde ds too 010 6 
Mr. Charles Turkon Lt. ida (UT Ht 
My. James Walmsley ....................... 010 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CARDIFF. 
July 21.—aJohn Cory, Reg, EEN £2 2 0 
aMessrs. Nixon, Taylor, and Cory ...... 1 O 
DUNDEE. 
August 9.—By CET £56 50 
JS CGD SONU nei £30 0 0 [Thomas Thornton, Esq. ......... ELO 
DEMO Watson, Esq. $08. 5.0 0 William Cox, Esq. ............... oe NONO 
TBa Baxter; usque ee edet 3 3 0 |Thomas Sanderson, Esq. ......... dias di. A 
W. O. Dalgleish, Esq.......... .. 2 0 0 Alexander Henderson, Esq. ... | 1 1 0 
David Small, Esq. ............... 1 1 Oj|Willam Martin, jun., Esq....... | 010 6 
Messrs. Henry Smith and Co.... | 1 1 0 ||Rev. John Andrews ............... 010 0 
He Monent, Eag on] 0 0 Moody Stuart, Esq... mes 010 6 
George Rough, Esq. ............... 1 0 0 William Henderson, Esq. ...... O 
Alexander Gilroy, Esq. .......... TORNO Johns tee dEr thon dl 2 
Alexander Gilroy, jun., Esq. ... | 1 0 o |Mrs. David Martin ............... db, il aE 
Charles Edward, Esq. ............ loque d 
IRVINE. 
August eege eege ee eaa seen £8 0 0 
Alexander Gilmour, Esq.......... Lie IO Brought forward ...... £8 1 6: 
ev. Huch. Jaffrey * ....... esses 1.050) EE 0 0 6 
AREMT Dm D — - 
William Christie, Esq. ........ | 0 10 6 | £8 2 0 
Mrs. J.C. DEOWDE.: sarao OOO Collectors. ees (ep 
George Brown, Esq. ............... | 3.0 0 | — 
MESH AICKANGET ;. ..- ecce Eege e nne IT 175970 7074 ESOO 
LIVERPOOL. 
July e= By Cash EE LY UNG 
aAugustus L. Levy, ESQ. een INNO 
aS» IE dE EE 010 6 
Aug. 3.—F. Karek, Esq. |... ep erp rne enne kr Aa, 
MANCHESTER. 
July 21.—By Cash EEN 52 i 0 
CU KODRI, os MEE £2 9 0 
Ee TOI 
ATAR Barlow EIT steep uS TERO 
akar EE iP ah O 
Sept. 14.—By Cash maienco erenneren ieies £13 12 0 
aRev. Canon Woodhouse......... £1 1 ohep H. Goldsmith, Esq. ......... £1 gb qq 
a Walter Bellhouse, Esq.......... Ti Th (0 let Ts ONE no DIS SY erer TODO 
a Ernest Bellhouse, Esq. ......... LA Oi Mrs? Crace Calyert..............- 22 
aRey. E. Allen innsean 1 1 0laW. W. Goulden, Esq. ......... LO 
aC. Moorhouse, Esq. ...........- 1 1 0|aRev. W. Richardson ............ 010 6 
aG. Raynor, Esq. en Ba E I Rey WEN KI t....ccrencneee 010 6 
«T. D. Grinke, Esq., M.D. OOM Onley) Howlett, Eet 010 6 
aT. Jones, Esq... 010 6 


Ki 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
MORPETH. 
July 22:Re vo D, YOUNG ha eeei ea cds ca £0 10 6 
PLYMOUTH. 
July 3.—By Cash ........... M E £5 18 6 
H. B. S. Woodhouse ............ Zi t alba Woodhonmse Permac cion saoicados £0. 2510 
Mrs. H. B. S. Woodhouse (Jeru- Rev. EL. A GREAVES See 0 5.0 
Salem UNG): cos c M cie ONTOS QM, Whitley eege 0 50 26 
Wa Oi Nicholson EE E WE a E E EE Oe IT 
NS JW DIGG EE Ee Qoa die EL Eege: 07 2-20 
ME AE c MAR LE Qu QU COE AC re E e OBO ai 
EDI MMO, eode sioe ilo Ore Opa P Gonrde del oer nun. Qe DEO 
dE: ABC NO MUNERE e a Qe SIMON ESO UD Ver sete eh rei ees 0 2 0 
SN CLP OU EE OLro SO EEN 0. 2-6 
Alte O ee e da Rial ade cada modo 0, 206 
ELE ose eo, ee Seo ejes 0r 0:70: ERES Mant odon cT OO 
die (goa oir. Sette AM ttre 0812363 HERR er E 0; PUN 
Jon. Marshall (1875-76) ......... OR LOR ON Copan Marshall en E EST «0) 
Mba. ee m E esses OD Sy WOR IME asad yt EE 0-0 
Menen LI EE EE o 5 0 
STROUD 
ee et Ee eee tes Si 1576 
E Ee, qt vestem Becr Ek £010 6 
INCA Marinos BSG econ th eos eurem a REED 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


September lá. By Cash ees eege RES £4 14 0 
Captain W. J. Blackburne Maze ,............ £2 2 o 
ANI A ee E EE 010 0 
trett, ae 
dd al E ld el o TEES TESI 

WINCHESTER. 

Aug. 26.—aRev. W. A. Fearon EE eere Se cud e 


LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MEETINGS OF LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS IN AID OF PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
E H 


8 FUND. 
Meeting at Sir Thomas D. and Lady Archibald's, 7, Porchester Gate, 
AAA A EE te £19 14 0 


Sir T. D. Archibald, 7, Porchester Gate . £10 
Mrs. Crampton, 35, Gloucester Gardens... 1 
Mrs. Manisty, 244, Bryanston Square 0 
Mrs. Liddiard, 90, Inverness Terrace ...... 2 
aMrs. J. Alexander, 10, Horsnenger Terrace 1 
2 


Do. O. 
M. S. Blackton, Esq., Larch Hills, 


coco cOoouco 
ARS oocoocoo 


Malvern’ Wells* e td 1 
Miss E. Leslie, Davies Street ............... 01 
Wartons dohations-.....--:. e nuo tT Tod 
The Hon and Rev. Annesley Gore .................. IRE honey Leur abc e) x 
EMT Ons MES AS EE net ma eene ile OOM, 
June 28.—-By: Mts. Gandell, Oxford aan DEE deeg 0 2 6 
July 7.—Miss Standidge, Wanstead ........—....:. 25 esee Yoro 
» T.—Meeting at, Mrs. Whitehead's, Harrow........ ..........cc00eee HAS es 
aMiss Whitehead sa... comgos operar. £0 10 
Various donations”... 7.220. LEAL e O I7 9 
MrS WOLE Taunton .-: Adm atts EE eeraa eae aan 316 0 
Collected) ana e nazareno £115 0 
Mire lee tee T2020 
Mrs. F. B. Portman, Staple Fitz Paine ... 1 1 0 
MEISE EE 0.208 
Meeting at Mrs. Pierce Butler’s, Southboro’, Tunbridge Wells, 
E O ELECO LOA G 
Merl rc tit mao tanos sere recodo £9 10 0 
Do., AA A a 0 5 .0 
mMasa AS SW Beelerdt5...... 2-22 demeure oo: 0082276 
MEET e EE QUIS 0) 
Meeting at Dowager ¡Lady Herschel’s, Collingwood Hawkhurst, 
kr EE 23 11 6 
«Rev. Cocker Egerton, Burwash Rectory, 
SUE enee (0) 
aMrs. Jennings, Elm Hill, Hawkhurst ... 1 0 0 
aDowager Lady Herschel........................ LAO 
Do., do. eta GE 40 0 
Various donation cantatas: 16 0 0 
Aug. 17.—aMrs. Knowles Creed ............ Arc His OO! 
Meeting at Clara, Lady Rayleigh's, Tofts, Chelmsford, Aug. 15....... 13 0 6 
W. Tufnell, Esq., Hatfield Place............ eL Os K) 


ar 


LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


RER 20 10/200 
&J. Oxlee Parker, Esq., Woodham Mortimer 0 10 0 
ae Miss Hull, ere EE 0 10. 0 
Jas. Tweed, Esq., Little Baddow............ 010 0 
aMrs. Holgate, Springfield, Chelmsford ... 1 0 0 
aCol. Ge Impey Lovibond, Riffhams, Dan- 
Zeite Eesen eosam 
Mrs. Säit? Johnson, for Book............ Onsen 6 
Do. dow ht ipani nut 0° 6, 6 
R. H. Crabb, Esq., and Mrs. Crabb, 
Baddow Pisce esoe ie ett 
aMiss Luard, Joy Chinneys, Witham ...... 010 0 
SANION EE 2.00770 
jVarious«donations spots 012 6 
eva — ¿DIOS eer. reuse reves Ee 012 6 
(An Ben ono TE secet doo LER pede 010 0 
aMrs. John Paley, Newton Hall, Dunmow 010 0 
Donation added to cheque.................... 014 0 
«Mrs. J. Vicars, Woodville House, Rugby 010 6 
OK EE EE 010 0 
Meeting at Rev. H. C. and Mrs. Hawtrey’s, Nursling Rectory, 
Southampton; Aug: EE EE ees eos eee 414 0 
Various donations sees eege ee eee £1 16 0 
aMiss Yonge, Elderfield, Otterbourne ...... 010 0 
GM TS. Een clicar cae 010 6 
oMiss EE On IO 
Various: donations, oco a RR 0.6 6 
Mirs.¢ Baldock. Fernlea eege see 010 0 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 
REV. R. J. GRIFFITHS. 
Place, Date. Proceeds. 
dus 
Brecon xc T sE 4s July 11 E Fe re O 
Eh Lr MD. E oi sie ent OEC 
Carmarthen... : Sak 16 17 
Tenby (and sermon) "dd » 14€16. 18 16 2 
Aberystwyth ES bos Stic op. ales D des vg TR 244 
Oswestry ` S. Er ES sr 19: 516 4) 
Rhyl Nou Ae ee 6 udo 
Mold =. Sp ^os 24l AE d$ 
St. Asaph (Cathedral sermon) 222022. SE 2x 58D 1424 
Ruthin (sermon) . Deg 33:22 Ase sie DEEP a) aly feat 
Wrexham (Sermon). ee PT 21525 2 4 9 
Llandudno ... = As de 51220 3) 918 
Carnarvon ... de E496 8.4 39 
Bangor (Cathedral germon) E AR 212 3 
Donations and Subscriptions from the Lecture Lists :— 
Brecon :— 
oRobert Smith, Esq. ... 3 es SS i: a Site aad ear) 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


Cardiff :— 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Mrs. Ollivant ... 
Rev. F. W. Puller .. 
Rev. C. A. Smythies.. 
Jno. Traill, Esq. 
G. V. Spencer, Esq. ... 
H. F. Farrell, Esq. 
W. Scott, Esq. 
J. B. Shand, Esq. 
Peter Price, Esq. 
W. Adams, Esq. 
G. Salmon, Esq. 


Rev. C. J, Thompson, MA. 


Rev. W. David 
Mrs. David : 
Rev. A. J. H. Bü 
Rev. A. F. Hogan 
Carmarthen :— 
Rev. Latimer M. Jones 
Do., Expenses of Meeting 
Rev. Frof. Morgan. . 
G. Harries, Esq. 
Tenby :— 
Rev. H. R. Ware, M.A. 
Charles Allen, Esq. 
J. Gregory, Esq. 
Aberystwyth :— 


Rev. H. N. Grimley, M.A. ... 


Rev. T. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Rev. E. P. Jones 
Oswestry :— 

Rev. W. H. Evans, M.A. 

Thomas Minshall, Esq. 

P. H. Minshall, Esq.... 

Rev. T. Gasquoine 

Rev. G. E. Gwynne . 
Rhyl:— 

Rev. T. Rowland 

Reve L. Price: -s 

Dr. Eyton Lloyd 


A Crosbie, Esq. (promised) ... 


Llandudno :— 
The Dean of Bangor ... 


C. R. Hall, Esq. (promised) ... 


J. H. Shorthouse, Esq. 
Carnarvon :— 

Miss Poole 2 

Dr. Watkin Roberts ... 

Hugh Humphreys, Esq. 
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PUBLICATIONS—LIST OF HON. SECRETARIES, ETC. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


The Recovery of Jerusalem, One Guinea. To annual subscribers of one Guinea, 
Sixteen Shillings, post free, by application to the Office of the Society only. 

Our Work in Palestine, 3s. 6d. / 

QUARTERLY STATEMENT. First Series, 1869 and 1870. Captain Warren's Work. 


Do. Second Series. Professor Palmer's Work. 
Do. The Survey of Palestine, 1872, 1873. 
Do. _ The Survey of Palestine and the Researches of M. 


Clermont-Ganneau. 1874, 1875. 
It is now impossible to furnish subscribers with complete sets of the State- 
ments. It may be useful to note that the numbers out of print are as follows :— 
First Series, Nos. III. and IV. 
Second Series, Nos. I. and III. 
January, 1872 ; October, 1873 ; January and October, 1874; January, 1875. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALLOA : Rev. Alexander Bryson and Rev. J. M‘Lean. : 
ABERDEEN : Rey. Prof. Milligan, D.D. 
ANSTRUTHER : W. H. Mackintosh, Esq. 
ARBROATH : W. J. Anderson, Esq. 
Ayr: Robert Murdoch, Esq. 
BArNsLEY: Rev. W. J. Binder. 
BASINGSTOKE: Rev. W. Marriner. 
Barn: Rev. T. P. Methuen. 

BEDFORD : Rev. Canon Haddock. 
BELFAST: Rev. Dr. Porter and Charles Druitt, Esq. 
Bisnor’s WALTHAM: Rev. H. R. Fleming. 

BIRKENHEAD: Rey. J. T. Kingsmill, St. Aidan’s College. 
BLAIRGOWRIE : W. S. Soutar, Esq. 

BLACKBURN : Rev. Canon Birch and Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
Bopmin : S. Hicks, Esq. 

BOLTON : George Monk, Esq. 

BOURNEMOUTH: Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 

BRADFORD : Rev. Henry Burton, B.A. 

Brecon : Richard Mills, Esq. 

BRIGHTON : Rev. ©. E, Douglass. 

BROADSTAIRS : Rev. J. H. Carr. 

Bromugy : Rev. W. J. Devereux. 

Burney: Rev. C. L. Reynolds. 


Bury: Hon. Treas.—Rey. Canon J. Hornby ; Hon. Sec. —Rev. E. J. Smith. 


CAMBRIDGE: W. M. Hicks, Esq., B.A., St. John's College ; G. T. Bettany, 
Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius, 


& 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. | 


CANADA: Toronto.—Subscriptions are received by the Hon. G. W. Allan. 

Carpirr: W. Adams, Esq., 53, Crockherbtown. 

CHELMSFORD : Rey. G. B. Hamilton. 

CHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson. 

CHESTER : Rey. J. Davidson. 

‘CHIPPENHAM : A. T. Keary, Esq. 

CLIFTON and Bristou: Rev. C. H. Wallace and Rev. J. B. Goldberg; 

CITY AND COUNTY or Cork: H. S. Perry, Esq., Monkstown. 

DARLINGTON : J. P. Pritchett, Esq. 

DEvowPORT J. Venning, Esq. 

DORCHESTER : Rev. Handley Moule. 

Dover: Mr. W. P. Mummery. 

Dustin : Denis Crofton, Esq., and Rev. G. T. Stokes. 

DvuNDzEEZ: Robert Mackenzie, Esq. ; Hon. Treas.— Alex. Scott, Esq. 

DunHAM: Rev. J. Talbot. 

DUNFERMLINE: Rev. A. Graham, Crossgates. 

EASTBOURNE : Rev. H. R. Whelpton. 

EDINBURGH : Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., and T. B. Johnston, Esq.» 
F.R.G.S., 4, St. Andrew Square. 

EXETER : Rev. Prebendary Acland, Broad Clyst, and Rey. W. David. 

FALMOUTH, for the County of Cormwall: A, Lloyd Fox and W. P. Dymond, Esq. 

FARNHAM : John Henry Knight, Esq, 

FaversHaM : Charles Smith, Esq. 

Forrar: T. Wilkie, Esq. 

FLEETWOOD : G. Curwen, Esq. 

Frome: Rev. T. G. Rooke. 

GATESHEAD : Rev. H. O. Sterland. 

Gaza: J. G. Pickard, Esq. 

Guascow : Rev. W. Dickson, D.D., Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., and A 
M‘Grigor, Esq. 

GLOUCESTER : Rev. J. Bowman and F. Cooke, Esq. 

GREENOCK : D. MacDonald, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : Capt. Campbell, H.M.I.N. 

HarsTEAD: Rev. S. J. Eales and Rey. J, W. Coombes. 

Hastines: J. E. Liddiard, Esq. 

HELENSBURG : 

HERTFORD: W. M. Armstrong, Esq. 

HzxHAM : John Hope, Jun., Esq. 

Hirenin: J. Pollard, Esq. 

Horvwoop: Major Griffin. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Henry Barker, Esq. 

Hutz: J. P. Bell, Esq., M.D. 

HUNTINGDON : Ven. Archdeacon Vesey, 

IrswicH : Rev. J. R. Turnock. 

IreLaND.—DUBLIN : Hon. Secs.—Rev. G. T. Stokes, Blackrock; Denis 
Crofton, Esq. Zreaswrers.—The Munster Bank. 

IRVINE : Adam Sutherland, Esq. 

JERUSALEM: Dr. Chaplin. 

KENDAL : Robert Somervell, Esq. 

KrIRKCALDY : John Barnett, Esq. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANCASTER : J. Daniel Moore, Esq., M.D. 

LEAMINGTON: Rev. C. Carus-Wilson. 

LEDBURY : Rev. Salter Stooke- Vaughan. 

Lrrps: Edward Atkinson, Esq. 

LzirH: James Braidwood, Esq. 

Lewes: Rev. R. Straffen. 

LISKEARD : W. J. Corin, Esq. 

LICHFIELD : Hubert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LincoLN : Rev. A. R. Maddison. 

LIVERPOOL : S. Lewis, Esq., M.D., 157, Duke Street. 

LONDONDERRY : Convener of Local Committee, Pitt Skipton, Esq. 

MarpsTONE: Rev. Thomas Harvey. 

Matvern : Rev. C. E. Ranken. 

MANCHESTER : Rev. W. F. Birch and Rev. Canon Crane. Treasurer—Oliver 
Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford Bank, St. Ann's Street. 

MANSFIELD: T. W. Clarke, Esq. 

Marcare: Rev. G. Collis. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : Joseph Nunnelly, Esq. 

MxrTON Mowsray: Rev. Arthur M. Rendell. 

MELROSE : Ralph Dunn, Esq. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH : Rev. Edmund Jackson. 

MONTROSE : Mr. Mackie. 

MORPETH : Dr. Robinson. 

MossLEY : Rev. J. Taylor. 

NEWARK: Ladies’ Committee. Hon. Treas.—Mrs. Tallents; Hon. Sec.—Mrs. 
G. Hodgkinson. 

NEWCASTLE : Hon. Treasurer. — Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.; Hon. Sec.— 
W. Lyall, Esq. 

NorTHAMPTON: H. Marshall, Esq. 

OXFORD : Rev. Canon Ridgway 

ParstEy: Rev. J. Dods. 

PERTH : John W. Jameson, Esq. 

Pirnocury: Hugh Mitchell, Esq. 

Prymourn : J. B. Rowe, Esq., and J. Shelly, 

PRESTON : 

READING; G. Leyburn Carley, Esq. 

REIGATE : Edward Horne, Esq. 

RICHMOND, Surrey: Henry Douglas, Esq. 

ScARBOROUGH : Rev. J. Bedford. 

SEVENOAKS: Graham Jackson, Esq. 

SISSINGHURST : Rev. W. Peterson. 

SHERBORNE: J. Farmer, Esq. 

SOUTHAMPTON and Romsey : Rev. Henry C. Hawtrey. 

SOWERBY : Rev. A. L. W. Bean. 

ST. ALBANS: Rev. W. J. Lawrance. 

Sr. ANDREW's : Dr. Lees and Dr. Mitchell. 

Sr. GERMANS: R. Kerswill, Esq. 

STALYBRIDGE: Rev. Dr. Cranswick. 

STOCKTON : Joseph Laidler, Esq. 

STIRLING : Rev. W. Taylor. 


LJ 
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AGENTS. 


STROUD : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 

SYDENHAM AND Forest Hm: Rev. William Boyd, LL.D. 
TEIGNMOUTH : Rev. H. Hutchins. 

TIVERTON : Rev. H. A. Jukes. 

Torquay: Rev. Preb. Wolfe. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Geo. Bartram, Esq. 

VICTORIA, Australia: Rev. W. R. Fletcher. 

WARMINSTER : W. Frank Morgan, Esq. 

Wetts: W. I. Welsh, Esq. 

WESTON-sUPER-MARE: Rey. H. G. Tomkins, and J. Titley, Esq. 
Wuirsy: E. W. Chapman, Esq. y 

WILLESDEN: Rev. J. Crane Wharton 

WINCHESTER : Miss Zornlin. 

Winpsor: Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. 
` WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 

Worcester: Rev. Francis J. Eld. 


The Committee would be very glad to communicate with gentlemen willing to 
help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, dis- 
tribute, and sell the publications of the Fund. 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

ARBROATH; Mr. J. F. Hood. 

BARNSLEY : T. andC. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

Batu: Mr. R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street. 

BIRKENHEAD : Mr. T. W. Plumb, 8, Bridge.Street, Hamilton Square. 
Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : Mr. Hankinson. 

BRIGHTON : Messrs: H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
BURNLEY : Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James's Street. 
CAMBRIDGE : Mr. Dixon, Market Hill. 

CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

CLIFTON and BRISTOL : Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
DARLINGTON : Mr. Harrison Penney. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

DvNDEE: Miss Middleton, High Street. 

EASTBOURNE : Mr. Leach, Grand Parade. 

EDINBURGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 4, St. Andrew Square. 
FALMOUTH : Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Hauirax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

HircHiN : Mr. John Palmer, High Street. 

HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 
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AGENTS. 


Hui: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 
Irvixx : Mr. C. Marchland. 

Lzzps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

NEWARK : Mr. E. J. Ridge, Market Place. 
NorTHAMPTON: Mr. Jas. Taylor, Gold Street. 

PrRTH: Mr. Jno. Christie. 

‘Preston : Mr. H. Oakey, Fishergate. 

READING : Mr. G. Lovejoy, London Street. 
SCARBOROUGH : Mr. G. Marshall, 72, Newborough. 
SEVENOAKS : Mr, Harrison, High Street. 

ST. ANDREW’s: Mr. W. C. Henderson, Church Street. 
SKIPTON : Messrs. Edmondson and Co. 

STIRLING : Mr. Peter Drummond. 

STOCKTON : Mr. W. W. Wilson, Silver Street. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Mr. R. Pelton, Parade. 

Weis: Mr. Thomas Green. 

Weston: Mr. Robbins, High Street. 

Wuirsy : Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER : Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, Hampshire Chronicle Office. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: Mr. J. M’D. Roebuck. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Agent, Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross. 
a 


(1.) A series of one hundred photographs has been selected from those in the 
possession of the Society, which can be purchased by subscribers for £5, and by 
non-subscribers for £6. Those marked in the list * are the 25 best, and can be 
purchased by subscribers for 25s., and by non-subscribers for 35s. Those marked 
T are the 50 best. Each of the three sets forms a complete series of itself. Single 
photographs from among these selected ones are charged 1s. 3d. to subscribers, 
and 1s. 9d. to non-subscribers. Lists may be obtained of the Agent or at the 
Office of the Fund. 

(2.) The Moabite Stone. Restoration by M. C. Clermont-Ganneau just ready. 
At same price as the preceding. 

(3.) Lieut. Kitchener’s Guinea volume, with letterpress. Now ready. 

(4.) Lieut. Kitchener’s Fifty New Photographs, at the same price as the first 
series, i 


(5.) The Vase of Bezetha. 
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